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INTRODUCTION. 

The  course  intended  to  be  pursued  in  conducting  the  present 
Yolume  of  the  Journal,  was  briefly  mentioned  in  the  advertise- 
ment attached  to  Vol.  III.  But  as  that  notice  may  not  come 
into  the  hands  of  new  subscribers,  a  concise  statement  of 
our  arrangements  for  this  year  may  not  be  unacceptable,  as 
a  cursory  introduction  to  the  articles  which  shall  be  presented 
in  this  and  subsequent  numbers. 

Our  work  has  hitherto  been  perhaps  too  strictly  confined 
to  topics  of  education;  yet  the  patronage  extended  tejt, 
under  these  circumstances,  has  been  such  as  to  continue  its 
existence.  A  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness,  however,  it  is 
thought,  as  well  as  a  wider  circulation  would  be  secured,  by 
enlarging  the  scope  of  contributions,  so  as  to  embrace  those 
things  which  form  the  subjects  of  education,  and  consequently 
become  matters  of  general  interest  to  a  reading  community. 

The  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  application  of 
science  to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life,  will  accordingly  be  ob- 
jects of  attention  in  our  future  numbers.  Arrangements  to  this 
effect  have  been  made  with  individuals  who  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  general  diffusion  of  science  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. In  connexion  with  these  objects,  a  space  will  be 
regularly  appropriated  to  articles  designed  to  advance  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  Lyceum, — an  institution  already  well  known,  we 
presume,  to  most  of  our  readers,  as  one  very  successfully  adapt- 
ed to  the  circumstances  of  society  in  this  country.  By  a  happy 
combination  in  its  character,  it  embraces  the  benefits  imparted 
by  the  mechanics'  institutes,  along  with  advantages  appropriate 
to  the  agricultural  life  and  its  various  occupations.  A  particular 
attention  is  also  given  by  its  members  to  the  subject  of  popular 
education,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  improvement  of  schools, 
and  the  better  qualification  of  teachers  for  their  professional  em- 
ployments. The  numerous  branches  of  this  popular  institution 
require  a  common  channel  of  intelligence,  and,  (if  possible,)  a 
peculiar  source  from  which  to  derive  materials  and  suggestions 
for  reading,  conversation,  and  other  exercises  suited  to  the 
mutual  improvement  of  their  members.  The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation is  designed,  in  its  present  form,  to  suit  this  purpose,  by 
communicating  information  of  the  progress  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
furnishing  short  and  familiar  treatises  on  various  subjects  of 
general  knowledge  and  practical  science. 

In  accordance  with  its  original  design,  the  Journal  will  still 
embrace  whatever  may  seem  conducive  to  the  diffusion  of  en- 
lightened, extensive,  and  elevated  views  of  the  whole  subject  of 
education.  Occasional  notice  will  also  be  taken  of  the  various 
branches  of  instruction  already  introduced  in  schools  and  other 
seminaries,  as  well  as  of  those  which  the  general  dissemination 
of  science  at  this  day  seems  to  authorize  or  to  require. 

With  a  view  to  the  farther  improvement  of  the  work  by 
original  contributions  on  important  subjects,  it  is  proposed  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  numbers,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
issued,  henceforward,  once  in  two  montlis;  the  interval  elapsing 
hitherto  between  the  dates  of  publication,  having  been  found 
less  favourable  for  such  an  arrangement. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BACON. 


Art.  I. — The  Philosophy  of  Bacon ^  considered  in  Reference  to  0$ 
Influence  upon  the  Hutnan  Mind. 

The  writings  of  many  of  the  ancients  which  liave  come  down 
to  us,  aflTord  conclusive  evidence,  not  merely  that  their  natural 
powers  of  mind  were  of  the  first  order,  but  that  they  had  been 
disciplined  with  groat  care.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  poetry 
of  Homer,  or  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  has 
been  surpassed  in  excellence,  by  the  productions  of  more  recent 
times.  In  architecture  and  statuary,  we  have  done  little  more 
than  to  imitate  the  models  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  In- 
deed, the  same  remark  might  be  extended  to  many  other  depart- 
ments of  the  arts  and  of  literature,  which  properly  depend  upon 
the  decisions  of  taste  and  judgment.  But  in  natural  philosophy, 
the  ancients  were  extremely  deficient.  The  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  they  had  not  discovered  the  true  mode  of  advancing  in  it. 
Here,  too,  they  permitted  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  mere 
matters  of  feeKng  and  opinion.  They  fonned  theories  in  their 
own  minds,  and  persuaded  themselves  that  these  were  true  in 
fact.  It  is  plain  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  learn,  for  they 
aspired  to  make,  the  laws  of  nature.  In  addition  to  this,  their 
different  opinions  soon  began  to  conflict  with  each  other.  Thus 
the  evil  of  sectarian  disputes  among  themselves,  was  super- 
added to  those  general  errors  which  naturally  resulted  from  their 
common  ignorance  of  the  true  mode  of  philosophizing.  When 
this  state  of  things  is  borne  in  mind,  their  )neagre  attainments  in 
this  department  of  human  learning  are  no  longer  surprising. 
Their  mistake  was  made  at  the  very  outset  ;  and  every  new 
step  served  but  to  make  their  theories  the  more  palpably  absurd. 
This  mistake  consisted  in  supposing  that  the  natural  powers  of 
the  human  mind  were  adequate  to  declare  the  laws  of  nature, 
without  having  first  learned  them  by  actual  observations  and 
experiments. 

Here  was  the  point  where  Bacon  interfered,  and  earned  a 
fame  as  lasting  as  the  laws  of  science  themselves.  His  object 
was  not  so  much  to  give  the  world  information,  as  to  show  the 
way  to  it.  He  attempted  to  point  out  and  define  the  rich  fields  to 
be  cultivated,  rather  than  the  fruits  to  be  produced.  Science  is  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  exist.  And  he  taught  that  it  is  the 
part  of  true  philosophy,  to  found  itself  on  facts  and  actual  ex- 
istences. To  a  disciple  of  Bacon,  a  theory  is  not  a  system 
which  he  has  pledged  himself  to  support ;  but  merely  a  classifi 
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cation  of  facts  and  observations,  which  he  is  ready  to  aher  and 
amend,  as  new  discoveries  may  require.  He  takes  his  facts 
from  the  operations  of  nature,  whose  disciple  he  avows  himself 
to  be.  This  is  the  inductive  philosophy  which  has  been  so  long 
working  a  revolution  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ; 
and  at  no  period  more  successfully  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Here  is  a  foundation  laid,  which  is  broad  enough  for  all  to  build 
upon  ;  for  it  is  coextensive  with  the  works  of  creation.  It  oAen 
seems  as  if  truth  had  been  sparingly  and  tardily  disclosed.  But 
all  history  proves  that,  slowly  as  it  has  risen,  it  has  shone,  in  its 
dawning,  upon  many  eyes  that  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
it.  The  principles  of  Bacon  did  not  escape  the  common  fate  of 
new  discoveries,  and  were  met  by  a  most  violent  and  bitter  op- 
position. The  powers  of  church  and  state  conspired  to  effect 
their  overthrow.  And  well  might  they  unite  for  this  purpose. 
For  these  principles  contained  ^e  gerni  of  a  philosophy  which 
was  ^oon  to  elevate  the  human  mind  into  a  slate  of  freedom  and 
independence,  which  it  had  never  before  attained.  And  the 
powers  of  church  and  state,  as  then  established  and  administer- 
ed, anticipated  the  struggle  they  must  soon  endure,  and  trembled 
from  a  consciousness  of  their  own  radical  unsoundness. 

There  were  not  wanting  those,  however,  who  were  ready  to 
pursue  their  inquiries  nder  natural  science,  according  to  the  in- 
ductive method  which  Bacon  had  pointed  out.  And  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  recount  the  history  of  their  unparalleled  success. 
Much  more  has  been  effected  than  the  most  sanguine  of  Bacon's 
immediate  followers  ever  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  precise 
things  have  not  been  discovered,  which  seemed  to  them  probable; 
but  things  quite  as  much  in  advance  of  the  state  of  science  which 
then  existed,  and  things  of  incalculable  value  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Tarious  uses  of  life.  These  external  effects  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  are  visible  alike  to  all.  And  it  has  now  . 
become  as  fashionable  to  eulogize  the  principles  of  Bacon,  as  it 
ever  could  have  been  to  condemn  them.  He  who  has  learned 
little  else,  has  yet  learned  to  bestow  a  passing  tribute  here.  But 
it  is  much  easier  to  be  loud  in  their  praise,  than  to  be  trained 
in  their  practice.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  mode  of  phi- 
kMophizing,  before  the  time  of  Bacon,  and  of  the  change  which 
his  system  introduced.  It  is  our  design  to  apply  these  remarks 
particularly  to  the  effect  of  the  true  mode  of  philosophizing  upon 
the  state  of  the  human  mind.  In  order  to  make  this  plain  it  may 
Ihi  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  change  which  Bacon 
introduced.    It  is  one  of  the  infirmities  of  the  human  mind,  not 
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to  be  aware  of  its  own  need  of  discipline.  This  is  the  case  now, 
as  much  as  it  was  before  Bacon  lived  and  wrote.  It  is  natural 
to  form  theories  without  sufficient  examination,  and  to  support 
them  against  all  truth  and  probability.  Now  it  was  the  direct 
tendency  of  Bacon's  philosophy  to  cure  this  evil.  Thus  it  would 
not  merely  establish  true  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  hut 
would  disclose  the  true  way  for  the  mind  to  enter  into  these  prin- 
ciples. It  would  be  manifested  not  merely  in  the  character  of 
the  results  which  would  be  attained,  but  in  the  mode  by  which 
they  would  be  reached.  Not  merely  in  the  truths  believed,  but 
in  the  nature  of  this  belief,  and  in  the  tenure  by  which  theories 
would  be  held.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain theories  which  the  application  of  the  inductive  system  has 
established,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  arrive  at  those  results 
by  the  inductive  method.  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  has  adopt- 
ed the  opinions  of  others  as  tru9  upon  authority  ;  in  the  other, 
it  has  blossomed  and  brought  forth  firuit  of  its  own. 

The  difficulty  which  the  philosophers  of  Bacon's  time  felt  in 
bringing  themselves  to  practise  upon  bis  priociples,  is  still  expe- 
rienced. The  disposition  to  theorize  is  checked  in  its  opera- 
tions by  a  fear  that  its  fallacies  will  be  detected  and  exposed. 
But  what  was  labour  then,  is  labour  now.  The  royal  road  to 
science  is  still  undiscovered.  And  if  we  would  enter  into  the 
principles  of  true  philosophy  in  the  true  way,  we  must  do  it  by 
a  patient  induction  of  our  own.  It  is  not  meant  that  every  man 
must  himself  perform  all  the  experiments  and  make  all  the  ob- 
servations necessary  to  authorize  the  conclusion.  These  may 
be  taken  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  heard  and  seen. 
But  there  is  a  process  for  the  mind  to  go  through  in  forming  its 
conclusions,  a  step  of  which  correspondsto  and  rests  upon  every 
one  of  these  facts  and  observations.  This  is  what  each  onft 
most  do  for  himself,  if  he  would  be  a  philosopher. 

The  principle  we  are  speaking  of  is  easily  explained.  We  ham 
said  that  a  theory  now  rests  upon  certain  facts  and  observations, 
and  is  received  as  an  inference  from  them  ;  or  rather  as  a  gen* 
eral  expression  of  the  truth  which  they  manifest.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  in  order  to  understand  what  this  theory  signifies, 
and  with  what  qualifications  it  is  to  be  received,  it  must  be  view* 
ed  as  a  result  from  these  facts.  Thus  every  man  who  would 
understand  it,  must  view  the  facts  in  his  own  mind,  and  form  his 
own  induction.  Those  who  receive  it  in  any  other  manner, 
are  as  much  bound  by  a  false  attachment  to  theory,  and  as  lia« 
ble  to  sectarian  zeal,  as  were  the  ancients.    It  is  c4>vious,  then, 
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that  the  true  system  of  natural  philosophy,  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  state  of  the  human  mind.  The  general  efiects 
it  has  already  produced  are  manifested  in  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence and  free  inquiry  which  has  marked  its  progress.  But  this 
is  to  be  regarded  as  scarcely  yet  commenced.  For,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  principles  of  Bacon's  philosophy  are  scarcely  yet 
introduced  into  their  proper  sphere  of  operation.  It  was  natural 
for  those  who  found  it  so  difficult  to  conform  their  own  minds  to 
their  influence,  to  suppose  them  to  be  too  sublime  for  childhood 
and  youth.  But  the  science  of  education  is  beginning  to  be  bet- 
ter understood  ;  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  Bacon  has  had  no 
truer  follower  than  Pestalozzi.  Education  is  now  beginning  to 
be  regarded  as  consisting  not  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  as  in  the  formation  of  philosophical  habits  of  mind. 
For  the  true  philosophy  of  mind  is  as  applicable  to  children  as 
to  men.  The  idea  that  in  the  season  of  youth,  rules  and  prob- 
lems are  to  be  learned  by  rote,  and  the  mind  thus  stored  with 
knowledge  for  the  usei  of  af\er  life,  is  fast  becoming  obsolete. 
And  instead  of  an  irksome  and  worse  than  useless  attempt  to 
force  the  young  mind  to  retain  by  an  unnatural  grasp,  what  it 
cannot  comprehend,  our  schools  will  soon  become  the  true  nur- 
series of  intellect — places  where  the  infant  mind  instead  of 
satiety  and  disgust,  will  acquire  a  thirst  after  knowledge,  and 
learn  the  laws  of  its  own  development.  And  instead  of  being 
decked  with  artificial  flowers,  and  loaded  with  unnatural  fruit,  it 
will  be  encouraged  to  strike  its  own  roots  into  the  earth,  and 
spread  its  branches  to  the  soft  influences  of  heaven,  and  thus  be 
made  capable  of  the  purposes  of  its  own  destiny. 

To  show  the  application  of  this  view  of  the  inductive  method 
to  primary  schools,  a  single  instance  will  suflice.  We  select  the 
iiience  of  arithmetic.  And  we  say  that  the  inductive  method 
is  not  merely  the  true  mode  of  learning  it,  but  the  only  mode. 
Disguise  the  matter  as  much  as  we  please,  there  is  yet  an  order 
in  the  process  of  acquiring  it,  which  cannot  be  reversed.  We 
may  insist  that  the  abstract  principle,  shall  first  be  committed  to 
memory  under  the  name  of  a  rule,  and  then  add  examples  to  be 
mechanically  solved  by  its  application.  But  the  abstract  rule  was 
never  framed,  till  long  aOer  the  mind  of  him  who  framed  it,  had 
been  familiar  with  the  examples  which  it  embraces.  And  he  who 
would  understand  it,  must  go  through  a  similar  process.  He 
must  see  the  truth  in  his  own  mind,  in  single  individual  ex- 
amples, before  he  can  understand  the  abstract  rule  or  proposition 
which  is  the  expression  of  the  general  truth.     The  usual  mode 
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of  teaching  this  science  is  therefore  essentially  defective.  It 
presents  things  truly  ;  but  it  presents  the  unintelligible  side  of 
them — unintelligible,  because  the  principles  by  which  it  is  to  be 
understood  have  not  first  been  explained.  Perhaps  we  ought  not 
to  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  expressing  our  satisfac- 
tion that  so  far  as  the  science  of  arithmetic  is  concerned,  the 
evil  is  in  a  great  measure  provided  for.  And  with  this  we  also 
express  our  individual  opinion,  that  the  introductory  arithmetics 
by  Colburn  and  others,  upon  the  plan  of  Pestalozzi,  are  now 
exerting  a  more  powerful  influence  in  philosophizing  the  humui 
mind,  than  all  the  metaphysical  books  of  the  age. 

Perhaps  the  remarks  we  have  already  made  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  the  view  we  wish  to  convey.  By  the  application  of 
the  inductive  method,  the  natural  world  has  been  made  to  yield 
its  treasures  for  the  convenience  and  gratification  of  man.  But 
he  who  stops  here  in  his  contemplation  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  true  system  of  natural  philosophy,  takes  but  an  outside 
view  of  the  subject.  Its  principal  use  has  not  been  displayed  in 
developing  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  and  in  ministering  to 
the  external  conveniences  of  natural  life.  It  has  had  a  higher 
use  to  perform  in  its  reaction  upon  the  mind  itself.  The  new 
and  increased  strength  and  vigour  and  independence  of  mind, 
which  are  beginning  to  be  manifested  by  all  classes,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  impetus  received  from  the  principles  of  a  sound 
natural  philosophy.  These  have  to  do  directly  with  the  powers 
and  operations,  and  the  constant,  daily  habits  of  the  mind.  And 
their  tendency  to  demonstrate  the  true  laws  of  natural  science 
is  not  more^sure,  than  their  wholesome  influence  upon  the  mind 
itself.  Natural  science  is  the  world  in  which  the  mind  loves  to 
labour  ;  and  the  tendency  and  efiect  upon  itself,  are  similar 
to  the  efiects  which  the  body  derives  from  free  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

But,  as  was  said  before,  these  benefits  are  not  transferable  from 
one  mind  to  another.  The  health  and  strength  of  which  we 
are  speaking  are  such  as  can  be  acquired  only  by  individual 
application.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
that  the  same  identical  truth  can  be  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another.  The  fruit  can  be  united  to  no  branch  but 
that  which  produced  it.  The  cement  of  its  living  union  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  power  of  adhesion,  or  art  might  sup- 
f\y  its  place.  As  has  already  been  observed,  therefore,  it  is 
merely  the  external  benefit  of  true  natural  philosophy  which  is 
made  common  to  all.    A  way  is  opened  and  facilities  are  sflTord- 
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ed  for  all  to  enter  .into  its  more  important  uses.  Bat  for  this 
object  much  labour  and  personal  investigation  is  necessarj. 
And  it  is  no  uncommon  thin^^,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  see 
iDany  f^ho  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  education  which 
our  country  afTords,  who  have  yet  made  no  advances  in  true 
philosophy.  They  may  have  become  acquainted  with  the  re- 
iults,  but  they  have  not  been  disciplined  by  the  process.  But 
much  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  changes  in  this  respect  which 
our  elementary  schools  are  exhibiting.  Not  only  more  of  the 
miog  generation  will  become  imbued  with  the  true  principles  of 
philosophy,  but  they  will  have  the  advantages  of  an  earlier  com- 
mencement, with  no  injurious  prejudices  to  overcome.  We  may 
predict  with  certainty  that  great  advantages  will  result  from 
these  improvements  ;  but  we  cannot  with  accuracy  define  their 
eharacter  nor  measure  their  importance. 


Art.  II. — Observalumi  on  Infaid  Schools, 

Infant  schools  are  an  institution  of  recent  origin  ;  and,  in 
this  country,  particularly,  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  they  be- 
came objects  of  general  attention.  Few  of  our  community 
have  had  opportunity  of  personally  observing  the  operation  of 
these  schools ;  and  many  have  necessarily  derived  all  their 
knowledge  of  them  from  occasional  report.  A  brief  account, 
therefore,  of  the  character  and  design  of  schools  of  this  de- 
scription, may  not  be  uninteresting  as  an  introduction  to  more 
general  statements  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

An  infant  school  may  be  best  described,  perhaps,  as  some- 
thing 'which  resembles,  not  so  much  a  school,  as  a  large  nur- 
sery, and  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  for  its  little  inmates 
employment  and  amusement,  not  less  than  instruction.  A  num- 
ber of  young  children,  varying,  in  different  instances,  from 
fifty  to  one  or  even  two  hundred  in  amount,  and  embracing  all 
diversities  of  age,  from  that  of  about  six  years  down  to  that  of 
eighteen  months,  are  assembled  to  spend  the  day  under  the  care 
of  a  teacher,  furnished  with  the  requisite  aid  of  one  or  more 
female  assistants. 
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The  arrangements  made  for  the  benefit  of  these  infant 
pupils,  are  designed,  in  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  com- 
fort  and  healih.  A  spacious,  airy,  and  well  lighted  room,  with 
several  smaller  apartments  adjoining,  as  well  as  a  suitable  play 
ground,  is  accordingly  provided  in  all  cases  where  such  ad«- 
vantages  are  accessible  ;  and  the  children  receive  every  at* 
tention  for  convenience  and  health,  for  their  noon  meal,  for 
intervals  of  play,  of  rest,  and  even  of  sleep,  which  could  be  de- 
vised by  the  most  solicitous  care  of  a  mother.  In  many  in- 
stances, also,  the  additional  aids  of  simple  taste  and  decoration 
have  been  employed  ;  and  the  mind  of  childhood,  is  delighted 
with  specimens  or  representations  drawn  from  the  vast  stores  of 
grandeur  and  beauty,  amid  which  it  is  the  common  privilege  of 
man  to  be  placed  by  creative  Wisdom. 

The  iniellectual  instruction  imparted  at  these  schools,  is  re- 
stricted to  a  few  simple  but  useful  and  interesting  elements.  It 
embraces  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  a  good  degree  of  pro- 
gress in  reading  and  orthography,  some  information  about  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  minerals,  and  the  various  substances  com- 
posing  articles  of  daily  use  in  household  affairs  or  the  arts  of 
life, — beside  other  things  which  it  would  consume  too  much 
time  to  enumerate. 

But  the  peculiar  feature  in  the  infant  school  system,  is,  the 
excellence  of  its  nwral  instruction,  by  which  the  pupils,  instead 
of  being  made  passive  recipients  of  injunctions  and  silent  lis- 
teners to  truth,  are  allowed  a  free  and  varied  intercourse  with 
each  other  and  with  their  teacher,  and  are  made  active  and 
spontaneous  agents  in  their  own  improvement.  The  moral  les- 
sons of  the  infant  schools,  if  they  ever  can  bo  detached  from 
the  other  departments  of  instruction  and  exercise,  may  be  brief- 
ly said  to  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  tender,  affection- 
ate, and  judicious  management  of  a  well  regulated  nursery.  In 
its  connexion,  however,  with  the  cheering  and  enlivening  influ- 
ence of  numbers,  its  free  scope  for  social  amusement  and  re* 
creation,  and  its  frequent  recourse  to  the  elementary  principles 
of  interesting  and  useful  knowledge,  the  infant  school  method 
has  some  points  of  superiority  over  perhaps  the  best  forms  of 
domestic  nursery  discipline, — for  at  least  that  part  ot*  the  day, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  occupied  with  instruction. 

The  mOral  part  of  infant  school  education  is  eminently  ra^ 
lional  and  afftclUmale,  It  is  founded  on  familiar  and  common 
occurrences  in  the  school  room, — not  conveyed  in  language  al- 
ways formal  and  seldom  intelligible  :  it  is  addressed  to  the  bet- 
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ter  feelingg  of  the  heart,  and  is  communicated  in  the  accents  of 
mild  and  kind  affection  :  it  is  elicited  from  the  mind  itsejfj — not 
forced  into  U:  the  little  community  in  the  school  room  is,  in  fact, 
converted  by  skilful  cultivation  into  a  vigilant  and  most  efficient 
society  fpr  the  suppression  of  vice.  This  system  throws  away 
entirely  the  restraints  of  fear,  and  substitutes  an  intelligent  and 
voluntary  respect  for  those  moral  principles,  which,  to  the  un- 
perverted  mind  of  childhood,  are  intuitive. 

To  render  this  general  description  intelligible  to  persons  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  particular  forms  of  discipline  and  in- 
struction adopted  in  the  infant  schools,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  efiects  mentioned  are  produced  by  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher  himself.  He  depends  for  his  results 
chiefly  on  sympathy  and  imitation,  those  powerful  principles  of 
action  in  the  young  mind  :  he  wishes  the  children  to  be 
uniformly  cheerful, — to  attain  this  end,  he  is  so  himself : 
he  inculcates  tenderness  by  the  mildness  of  his  own  manner, 
and  the  gentleness  of  his  own  tones  :  he  wishes  his  little  pupils 
to  be  cleanly  and  neat  in  their  personal  appearance  and  habits, 
— he  sets  them  a  constant  example,  and  preserves  a  corres- 
ponding efiect  in  the  school  room  and  its  furniture.  He  culti- 
vates the  sensibility  to  natural  beauty  and  innocent  pleasures  by 
the  interest  he  takes  in  the  play  ground  and  garden,  and  the 
care  he  bestows  on  them.  For  rules  and  penalties  he  substi- 
tutes encouragement  and  persuasion,  and  for  tangible  rewards 
he  uses  words  and  looks  of  approbation.  If  one  of  his  little 
flock  become  wayward  and  refractory,  instead  of  attempting  to 
wrench  the  will  from  its  course  by  violence,  he  mildly  leads  the 
ofiender  to  a  group  of  his  fellows  who  are  pleased  and  busy 
with  their  lesson,  and  leaves  him  to  the  restoring  influence  of 
their  society,  and  the  susceptible  spirit  within  his  own  little 
breast.  Nature  does  its  genial  work  ;  the  turbid  mind  soon  be- 
comes serene  ;  reason  returns  to  her  supremacy  over  the  soul, 
bringing  back  with  her  the  mood  of  gentleness  and  love.  The 
softened  transgressor  returns  with  a  new  docility  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 

Those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  history  of  education  will  re- 
cognize the  methods  adopted  in  infant  schools  as  embodying  the 
spirit  of  the  system  of  Pestalozzi, — the  greatest  benefactor  of 
our  age,  the  truest  observer  of  the  human  mind,  and,  (with  one 
sacred  exception,)  perhaps  its  benignest  friend  :  the  man  who 
was  the  first  to  maintain  in  relation  to  instruction,  and  to  prove 
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by  triumphant  experiment,  that  there  is  within  the  human  soul 
that,  which  to  strengthen  and  expand  and  cherish  and  direct,  is 
the  solo  business  of  education  ;  that  every  infant  bosom  is  a 
mine  of  unexplored  treasure,  which  cultivation  only  brings  to 
light  ;  that  every  child  possesses  in  miniature  the  attributes  of 
the  great  Father  of  spirits  ;  and  that  in  prosecuting  moral  edu- 
cation, the  instructer  has  only  to  develope  these  traits  of  resem- 
blance. The  intellect,  he  thought,  was  to  become  a  throne  on 
which  the  better  propensities  might  sit  in  perpetual  dominion  ; 
prostrating  and  exterminating  every  passion  which  is  an  enemy 
to  the  nobler  nature,  till  the  great  fabric  of  character  rises  in 
the  glory  of  complete  and  permanent  proportion. 

It  can  never  be  too  deeply  regretted  that  this  illustrious  phi- 
lanthropist should  have  been  so  long  misunderstood  and  misrep- 
resented ',  and  that  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  his  in- 
valuable life  that  the  generality,  even  of  intelligent  teachers,  in 
this  country  or  in  England,  recognized  his  high  attributes  of 
professional  superiority,  the  sublimity  of  his  benevolence,  the 
profoundness  of  his  philosophy,  and  the  depth  and  extent  of  his 
experience.  The  glory  of  original  and  beneficent  greatness, 
however,  will  dwell  upon  his  name,  as  it  descends  to  distant 
ages  ;  and  hislory  will  revert  to  it  with  a  grateful  eye,  when 
numbering  the  individuals  whose  minds  have  impelled  the  great 
tide  of  human  improvement. 

The  children  of  the  present  generation  are,  in  most  countries 
of  Europe,  tracing  the  path  of  elementary  knowledge  under  the 
guidance  of  his  intellect,  as  communicated  in  his  system  of  in- 
struction \  and  the  village  school  boy  in  New-England  finds 
with  equal  wonder  and  delight,  that  arithmetic,  as  taught  on  his 
principles,  is  a  rational  science,  founded  in  his  own  mind,  and 
assimilated  to  it. 

The  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  infant  schools,  is 
chiefly,  then,  a  transcript  of  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  applied  to 
the  earliest  stages  of  education.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
England  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  by  one  of  those  active 
philanthropists  whose  names  reflect  a  true  splendour  on  that 
country.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  school  for  infants,  (if 
the  information  received  at  this  distance  is  correct,)  was  made 
in  the  metropolis  under  the  domestic  roof  of  that  individual  ; 
and  was  thence  extended  as  benevolent  persons  of  influence  be- 
came acquainted  with  its  character  and  design,  and  teachers 
were  prepared,  by  observing  the  original  model. 
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With  the  modesty  peculiar  to  simple  motives  and  pure  benev- 
olence, the  man  to  whose  efforts  society  is  indebted  for  the  es- 
tablishment  of  infant  schools,  has  been  so  little  anxious  to  assert 
his  claim  to  public  gratitude,  that  in  bringing  forward  on  this 
occasion  the  nsune  of  Wilson,  as  that  of  the  founder  of  infant 
schools,  it  must  be  done  as  a  thing  which  is  gathered  by  infer- 
ence from  current  information,  rather  than  received  on  any 
particular  authority.  Nor  is  it  important  in  a  subject  identified 
as  this  is  with  the  interests  of  society,  and  receiving  a  fresh  im- 
pulse from  every  mind  which  is  applied  to  it,  that  we  be  exact 
in  attempting  to  assign  the  merits  or  the  names  of  individuals. 
Be  he  who  he  mpy,  whose  energies  were  first  put  forth  to  de- 
vise and  to  propel  this  engine  of  improrement,  he  carries  within 
his  own  breast  a  consciousness  for  which  dominion  would  be  a 
poor  exchange.  If  he  is  among  those  whose  daily  pursuits 
merge  them  in  the  mass  of  population  congregated  in  Loudon — 
^  that  mighty  heart,'  which  has  sent  forth  some  of  the  noblest 
impulses  of  humanity — he  enjoys  daily  the  sublime  satisfaction 
of  contemplating  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  in  the  hundreds  of  fel- 
low beings  whom  his  humanity  has  been  a  chief  instrument 
in  wresting  from  the  early  dominion  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and 
raising  to  the  eminence,  the  purity,  and  the  conscious  freedom 
of  intelligence  and  religious  principle.  If  there  is  on  earth  such 
a  thing  as  the  reward  of  active  virtue,  it  is  realized  in  the  soul 
of  that  man,  as  he  passes  the  infant  groups  repairing  to  school, 
whose  minds  he  has  rescued  from  neglect  and  ruin — whose 
clean  apparel  and  healthful  air  of  innocent  happiness,  tell  what 
it  is  to  be  redeemed  from  the  influences  of  domestic  misery,  and 
an  education  in  the  streets.  If  he  occasionally  visits  the  other 
cities  of  his  native  country,  and  witnesses  the  extension  and 
rapid  increase  of  the  infant  schools,  and  sees  them  becoming  the 
elementary  part  of  that  system  of  general  education  which  is 
now  diffusing  itself  in  every  part  of  Britain,  and  shedding  the 
light  of  intelligence  and  of  piety  over  all  classes  of  the  people 
— he  perceives  that  the  humble  endeavoui;s  of  an  individual,  be- 
gun and  carried  on  with  the  sole  aid  of  a  good  purpose,  may  do 
more  for  human  happiness  than  was  ever  effected  by  the  enact- 
ments of  legislators. 

Infant  schools,  soon  after  their  establishment  in  England,  re- 
ceived the  aid  and  the  countenance  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  among  the  friends  of  the  institution  were  early  ranked 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  efficient  promoters  of  popular  im- 
provement.     Under  such  auspices  the  number  of  these  schools 
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was  rapidly  iocreased,  till  one  or  more  were  established  in  ev- 
ery considerable  town.  A  highly  respectable  and  influential 
society  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  unity,  extent,  and  permanency  to  the  eflTorts  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  this  interesting  sphere  of  operation.  Under  the 
patronage  of  this  society,  Mr.  Wilderspin,  an  early  and  zealous 
advocate  of  infant  schools,  and  for  some  time  the  superintendent 
of  the  one  situated  in  Spitalfields,  has  been  of  late  employed  in 
visiting  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  schools  of  this  description,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  accounts,  is  very  successful  iu  his 
object. 

Whether  such  schools  were  needed  in  the  United  States,  was 
at  one  time  a  question  with  many  ;  as  there  was  an  apprehen- 
sion entertained,  that  by  rendering  the  advantages  of  early  in- 
struction too  easily  accessible,  or  by  offering  them,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  be  desired  and  aoughtfoTy  parents  might  be  render- 
ed indifferent  to  their  responsibilities,  and  slack  in  their  exertions 
for  their  children.  Some  apprehended,  also,  that  infant  schools, 
having  been  originally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of 
society  whoso  daily  and  hourly  occupations  prevented,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  personal  discharge  of  parental  duties,  could  not  be 
productive  of  good  in  a  community  in  which,  from  its  peeuliar 
frame  of  government,  it  is  so  emphatically  the  interest  of  all 
that  a  high  degree  of  personal  and  domestic  virtue  should  pre- 
vail, and  therefore  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  connected 
with  the  parental  relation  should  be  deeply  felt.  Any  means  of 
diminishing  this  feeling  would  prove,  it  was  said,  an  evil  to  be 
deprecated  rather  than  an  advantage  to  be  desired.  Others 
thought  the  very  principle  on  which  infant  schools  arc  founded, 
a  wrong  one — the  benevolent  desire  to  aid  parental  instruction 
and  influence  ;  regarding  it  as  doing,  in  some  measure,  a  vio- 
lence to  nature,  to  step  between  the  mother  and  her  oflspring, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her. 

These  objections,  it  is  believed,  have  been  all  refuted  by  the 
establishment  and  the  actual  operation  of  infant  schools  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  found  that,  on  examination,  there 
are,  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  United  States,  a  very 
numerous  class  of  the  population — chiefly,  however,  of  foreign 
origin — situated  exactly  as  the  corresponding  class  in  England  ; 
from  many  (and  some  of  these  culpable)  causes,  unable  to  af> 
ford  the  education  of  their  children,  or  unwilling  to  be  at  the 
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expense  or  the  trouble.  In  these  circumstances, — as  positive 
compubion  is  out  of  the  question,  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of 
moral  and  personal  duties, — the  alternative  is  simply  that  of 
judicious  and  friendly  impulse  to  the  negligent,  or  the  deplora- 
ble evil  of  a  vitiated  and  degraded  populace.  On  experiment, 
too,  it  is  found  that  all  the  evils  of  gratuitous  education  are 
avoided,  by  merely  reducing  the  terms  of  tuition,  so  as  to  meet 
the  pecuniary  condition  of  families  poor  in  circumstances,  but 
numerous  in  children,  and  by  dis|>ensing  entirely  with  wages 
only  in  cases  of  extreme  indigence.  Very  oAcn  it  happens  that 
in  this  way  parents  being  enabled  to  educate  their  children,  are 
induced  to  make  exertions  which  they  never  w^ould  have  made, 
had  the  school  fees  been  leA  at  the  usual  hopeless  distance 
from  the  reach  of  their  ability.  To  the  poor,  in  a  word,  the  es- 
tablishment of  infant  schools  proves  a  stimulus  to  industry,  and 
not  as  had  been  fancied,  an  encouragement  to  sloth. 

Neither  is  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  in  regard  to  the 
wutral  instmction  of  the  child  foond  to  be  diminished.  Infant 
schools  have,  after  fair  experiment,  proved  themselves  an  efiec- 
live  aid  to  parental  management, — increasing  the  moral  sensi- 
bility of  the  child, —  awakening  the  parent  to  new  views  and 
more  constant  exertion.  Intelligence  enters  the  poor  man^s 
dwelling  in  the  person  of  his  own  child,  and  brings  docility,  and 
peace,  and  happiness  along  with  it.  True,  it  gives  the  young 
child  an  acute  sensibility  to  the  faults  and  the  vices  of  its  pa- 
rent, (if  any  such  exist,)  but  it  is  equally  true,  that,  in  well 
authenticated  instances,  the  obdurate  heart  of  a  vicious  parent 
has  been  touched  by  the  innocence  of  his  child,  or  pierced  by 
an  unexpected  word  of  gentle  admonition,  such  as  the  infant 
moralist  had  been  accustomed  to  give  or  receive,  when  among 
his  little  school  fellows.  Mothers,  too,  have  thus  been  restored 
to  conscience  and  to  peace  ;  and  wives  have  acknowledged  with 
tears  of  joy  the  reformation  of  their  husbands,  and  the  happiness 
which  had  come  to  dwell  within  their  homes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  objection  against  in- 
fimt  schools,  which  was  founded  on  their  interference  with  pa- 
rental duty,  has  proved  imaginary.  The  infant  school  is  found 
to  be  a  poor  mother's  best  friend  ;  relieving  her,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day,  of  the  care  of  that  member  of  her  family  which 
is  the  most  difficult  for  her  to  superintend  and  manage — the  one 
between  the  youngest  infant,  (which  with  the  household  cares  is 
sufficient  charge,  even  to  an  able  body  and  an  active  mind,)  and 
the  cbtM  who  is  old  enough  to  go  to  a  primary  school.   A  sister 
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is,  by  this  means,  often  released  from  premature  domestic  care, 
and  left  free  to  attend  school,  for  her  own  improvement.  The 
whole  question  now  touched  upon,  with  all  its  supposed  difficul- 
ties, resolves  itself  into  this  shape, — ^Whether  it  is  well  to  send 
young  children  to  school  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  has  been 
customary,  and  to  allow  them  the  benefit  of  protection,  care, 
and  instruction,  adapted  to  their  tender  age  ?  This  question  is 
fully  settled  by  the  effects  already  attending  the  infant  schools. 
It  is  found  that  infants  may  not  only  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  kindly  tended,  but  that  they  may  be  kept  constantly  happy, 
and  be  actually  taught  much  that  is  immediately  useful  to  them 
as  moral  beings,  and  that  serves  to  prepare  the  way  for  further 
instruction  in  other  schools.  Mind  and  body  are  both  turned  to 
good  account ;  both  are  employed  in  useful  and  pleasing  ways ; 
both  are  gently  treated  and  skilfully  cultivated.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  disposition  is  developed,  and  trained  to  rectitude  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  reason,  in  all  its  benignant  influence,  is  brought  out 
to  mould  the  forming  character.  Let  an  observer  look  into  one 
of  our  infant  schools,  and  he  will  see  a  little  community  unper- 
verted  in  understanding,  fresh  and  uncontaminated  in  feeling, 
prompt  and  cheerful  in  action  ;  kindness  and  joy  pervading  the 
whole  in  common  sympathy  ;  actions  instantly  approved  or  con- 
demned ;  all  the  natural  and  sinless  propensities  of  animal  and 
intellectual  nature  in  free  exercise  ;  admonition  given  in  tones  of 
constant  gentleness ;  instruction  expanding  and  delighting, 
(never  oppressing  or  straining,)  the  mind  ;  the  whole  soul,  the 
whole  being,  not  only  unrestrained  by  arbitrary  rule,  not  only 
permitted  to  act,  but  invited  to  act,  and  kept  in  agreeable  action, 
unless  when  purposely  permitted  to  rest.  No  parent,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  ever  left  such  a  scene,  without  wishing  that  all  clas- 
ses of  society  were  furnished  with  such  schools,  adapted  to  their 
condition  and  brought  to  their  doors.* 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  exact  number  of  in- 
fant schools,  or  of  the  chfldren  estimated  to  be  benefitted  by 
them,  would  occupy  time  which  perhaps  would  be  more  useful- 
ly  employed  in  general  views  of  the  whole  subject,  as  a  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  as  a  source  of  valuable  instruction  to 
teachers  and  parents.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  for  the  present, 
to  say  that  the  infant  schools,  as  they  exist  in  England  are  do- 

*  Private  ichools  for  infant  children,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  are  now  et- 
fablisbed ;  and  several  are  proposed  in  diflerent  vicinities  within  the  city. 
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iDg  extensive  good,  by  suiting  the  purpose  of  preparatory  train- 
ing for  the  National  Schools,  or  those  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign School  Society, — a  class  of  schools  corresponding  in  some 
respects  to  the  common  or  district  schools  of  New-England. 
Children  are  admitted  into  the  infant  schools  at  any  age,  from 
that  of  six  years  to  that  of  eighteen  months  ;  and  remain  till  they 
are  transferred  to  the  other  schools  mentioned,  which  they  en- 
ter at  the  age  of  seven  years. 

The  early  age  at  which  children  are  admitted  to  the  primary 
■ehools  of  New-England,  and  those  of  this  city  in  particular, 
which  receive  children  at  the  age  of  four  years,  seemed  to  some 
persons  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  infant  schools,  or  in  fact 
to  preclude  their  existence  entirely.  This  objection  to  these 
schools,  has,  like  all  the  others  made  on  presumption,  been  set 
aside  by  experience. 

The  age  from  two  to  four  years,  is  precisely  that  at  which  a 
child,  whose  mother  is  necessarily  much  occupied  otherwise,  is 
most  exposed  to  danger,  and  most  apt  to  commit  petty  faults. 
It  is  at  this  age  that  the  mother  most  needs  assistance  in  the 
charge  of  her  offspring,  and  is  consequently,  though  reluctantly, 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  an  elder  sister  or  brother,  who 
must  be  detained  from  school  for  the  purpose.  It  is  at  this  age, 
too,  perhaps  an  attentive  observer  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
poor  would  sny,  that  the  disposition  receives  that  tinge  of  bit- 
terness, which  so  extensively  pervades  the  domestic  temper  and 
manners  of  the  poorest  class.  The  innocent  little  being  who  is 
so  often  thwarted  in  his  wishes,  and  checked  in  his  actions,  and 
punished  for  unintentional  transgressions,  finds  himself  govern- 
ed by  a  capricious  and  unintelligible  authority.  He  sympathizes 
of  necessity  with  the  angry  feeling  of  which  he  has  been  the 
temporary  cause  ;  and  he  suffers  in  reality  from  the  pain  inflict- 
ed on  him.  By  imitative  instinct,  he  treats  others  as  he  is 
treated  himself ;  and  long  before  he  is  old  enough  to  become  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  a  primary  school,  selfishness,  in  the 
form  of  violence  and  ill  temper,  has  got  possession  of  his  heart ; 
and  the  primary  teacher  must  be  efficient  indeed,  who  succeeds 
in  eradicating  these.  This  is  no  picture  of  fancy.  But  asser- 
tion is  needless  to  those  who  have  been  observers  of  these 
things  ;  and  to  others  nothing  but  observation  can  carry  full  in- 
telligence or  conviction. 

The  tnlellcclual  not  less  than  the  moral  interests  of  the  rising 
generation  plead  for  the  introduction  or  the  farther  extension  of 
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infant  schools*  Along  with  all  due  care  and  protection,  much 
actual  instruction  may  be  afforded  to  infancy  ;  or  rather  the 
mind  may  be  early  set  agoing  in  those  directions  in  which  it  is 
to  move,  when  the  period  of  education  has  formally  commenced. 
The  infant  stage  of  life  may  be  seized  as  a  happy  opportunity 
for  giving  the  mind  a  delight  in  natural  objects  and  in  useful 
knowledge  ;  for  expanding  it  to  the  jgrateful  rays  of  intellectual 
light,  by  a  wise  guidance  of  the  warmth  of  (he  heart ;  for  mak- 
ing the  young  pupil  an  intelligent  and  exact  observer  of  facts, 
an  early  disciple  of  nature  and  its  sublime  truths.  If  the  little 
innocent  is,  according  to  the  irrational  though  time-hallowed 
course,  to  be  fastened  down,  at  the  age  of  four,  to  eight  inches 
of  space  on  a  bench,  and  to  the  unnatural  task  of  conning  the 
arbitrary  marks  which  are  the  representatives  of  speech  ;  if  he  is 
to  be  punished  for  attempting  to  change  his  irksome  position  ;  if 
he  is  to  be  taught  that  it  is  a  crime  to  smile,  and  an  unpardona- 
ble offence  to  express  his  thoughts  ; — let  at  least  two  years  of 
his  life  be  spent  in  freedom  and  happiness  :  give  him  so  much 
time  in  which  to  think  and  act  and  move  as  a  free  agent.  Do 
not  begrudge  him  this  season  of  natural  and  strong  delight  in 
animals  and  pictures,  and  new  things  and  new  thoughts.  Do 
not  hinder  him  from  acting  out  his  impulses  and  enjoying  his 
nature  ;  for  even  thus  his  mind  will  have  been  so  enlivened 
and  strengthened,  that  he  will  prove,  at  the  appointed  time, 
more  than  a  match  for  the  stillest  and  the  tamest  pupil  of  a  dull 
and  mechanical  discipline.  But  if  all  this  is  not  lo  happen  ; — if, 
as  is  every  day  taking  place,  a  clearer  light  is  falling  on  the 
subject  of  early  education,  and  our  methods  of  attempting  to 
gain  access  to  the  mind  are  becoming  more  congenial,  more  in- 
tellectual,  more  gentle,  more  cheerful  ;  if  the  school  room  is 
not  to  be  a  place  of  bondage  to  body  and  mind  ;  if  amusement 
and  recreation  are  admitted  within  doors  as  well  as  without,  and 
are  blended  with  the.exercises  of  intellect,  and  the  whole  course 
of  instruction  is  '  to  pay  homage  to  the  mind  and  its  Author  ; ' 
then  by  all  means  embrace  these  early  and  precious  moments, 
in  which  to  begin  this  benign  course  of  development  and  con- 
scious progress.  The  good  work  cannot  be  commenced  too 
early,  if  commenced  aright.  The  first  indications  of  the  wants 
of  the  mind  may  be  read  in  the  natural  actions  and  looks  of  in- 
fancy. Obey  these  ;  and  watch  them,  as  they  become  daily 
more  numerous  and  varied  ;  comply  with  all  that  are  harmless  ; 
follow  this  course,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  through  the 
whole  period  of  education  ;  and  there  will  be  produced,  what, 
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perhaps,  has  seldom  yet  been  seen  in  the  world  of  mind,  an  un- 
distorted,  uninjured,  unrepressed,  human  soul,  whose  vigour, 
elasticity,  proportion,  and  grace,  are  but  dimly  shadowed  in  the 
beautiful  perfection  of  those  human  forms,  which  suggested  the 
conceptions  of  the  master  pieces  of  human  art. 

Again  ;  infant  schools  are  needed  on  the  score  of  healthy  not 
less  than  of  mental  improvement.  To  the  children  of  the  poor, 
home  has  generally  few  opportunities  to  afford  for  healthful  re- 
creation. The  common  air  and  light  of  heaven  are  oAen  in  a 
great  measure  denied  to  infancy  in  this  condition  ;  the  unaided 
vigour  of  the  constitution  is  led  to  struggle  with  hindrances, 
and  not  unfrequently  sinks  under  the  evils  of  neglect.  Our 
primary  schools  seldom  offer  any  salutary  counteracting  influ- 
ence to  early  injuries  of  this  nature  :  they  are  too  generally  sit- 
uaced  so  as  rather  to  prolong  or  aggravate  them.  A  change,  it 
is  gratifying  to  observe,  is  now  making,  by  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  spacious  and  pleasant  rooms  will  be  furnished  for  these 
schools,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  teachers  and  the 
children  secured.*  But  this  change,  desirable  as  it  is,  produces 
of  course  no  change  on  the  condition  of  infancy — nothing  to 
counteract  the  disadvantages  of  dump,  unwholesome,  unventilat- 
ed  rooms,  at  that  susceptible  period  ;  and  it  is  one  great  pur- 
pose of  infant  schools  to  provide  airy  and  comfortable  rooms, 
in  which  the  little  pupils  may  spend  most  of  the  day.  Were  no 
other  good  whatever  effected  by  these  schools,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  benefit  thus  conferred  by  them  on  the  community  ? 

An  important  object  in  immediate  connexion  with  our  pres- 
ent subject,  is  the  good  eflfected  by  infant  schools,  through 
their  influence  on  elementary  instruction  generally,  and  the 
useful  hints  which  they  offer  for  the  management  of  primary 
schools,  and  even  the  arrangement  of  the  nursery.  Of  these 
highly  interesting  topics  there  is  now  little  room  to  treat  ;  and 
a  few  only  6f  the  more  important  cnn  but  be  briefly  mentioned. 

The  spirit  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  infant  schools  would 
contribute  eflectually  to  the  improvement  of  all  elementary 
schools  ;  for  these  methods  are  strictly  practical. 

In  conducting  the  business  of  education,  we  are  too  prone  to 
forget  that  our  influence  over  the  mind  is  not  direct  and  imme- 
diate, and  that  whatever  instruction  leaves  the  mind  passive 

*  It  i^  proposeil  that  the  rooms  for  primary  schools  be  henceforth  provided 
by  the  city,  and  not  by  tlie  teachers.  More  suitable  apartments  will  thus  be 
obtained  without  adding  to  the  expense  of  supporting  thepe  f  chools,  or  occa- 
sioDiDg  loss  to  those  who  teach  them. 
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merely,  is  of  no  real  benefit.  All  living  ^nd  expansive  action 
in  the  mind,  proceeds  from  itself  and  depends  on  itself.  We 
may  succeed  fully  in  conveying  to  the  understanding  a  given 
idea,  and  the  intellect  yet  receive  no  benefit  from  it  in  relation 
to  the  purposes  of  education.  To  obtain  any  substantial  ben- 
efit from  an  idea  received,  the  mind  must  act  upon  it,  c  'ist  as- 
similate itself  to  it,  must  identify  it  with  itself.  The  most  ef- 
fectual influence  over  the  mental  character,  therefore,  is  that 
which  consists  in  placing  objects  so  skilfully  before  the  mind 
of  the  learner,  that  he  recognizes,  by  his  own  perceptive  power, 
their  individual  and  relative  character,  and  acquires  his  whole 
knowledge  of  them  by  his  own  activity,  and  nut  by  becoming 
the  passive  object  on  which  the  mind  of  his  teacher  is  to  act  by 
inculcation.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  memory  as  of  intellect. 
If  we  would  have  any  fact  remembered,  we  must  show  it  to  the 
iiense  or  to  the  mind — if  we  cannot  do  this,  our  next  resort 
■hould  be  as  vivid  a  delineation  of  it  as  possible,  whether  the 
representation  be  offered  in  the  form  of  a  picture  or  a  written 
or  oral  description.^ 

Take,  for  an  illustration,  the  science  of  grammar  as  common- 
ly taught  in  elementary  schools  ;  and  we  find  that  these  princi- 
ples, though  obvious,  or  at  least  readily  admitted,  are  entirely 
overlooked.  The  first  object  with  most  writers  on  grammar, 
«ven  when  writing  for  children,  is  the  perfect  exactness  of  a 
definition  abstractly.  Hence  the  great  number  of  abstract 
terms  in  all  treatises  on  grammar.  But  abstract  terms,  to  the 
juvenile  learner,  little  accustomed  to  generalize  things,  much 
less  thoughts  or  words,  are  seldom  intelligible  ;  and  when  they 
are  so,  the  habits  of  his  mind,  running  chiefly  on  particulars, 
render  them  of  little  or  no  use  to  him,  as  means  of  progress  or 
improvement.  Granmiar,  then,  when  taught  after  the  manner 
prescribed  in  most  books  on  that  imbject,  proves  commonly  to 
the  young  mind  a  formal,  dull,  unintelligible,  and  apparently 
useless  branch  of  study.  It  is  taught,  in  a  word,  too  theoreiic- 
nlly  and  too  systematically.  By  generalizing  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent the  language  in  which  we  convey  instruction,  and  leaving 
the  pupil  as  few  illustrations  as  possible,  on  which  his  mind 

*  In  this  view  of  our  subject  an  additbnal  value  is  imparted  to  that  excel- 
lent institution,  the  American  Lyceum  ;  one  of  the  objects  of  which  is,  to  ren- 
der tssociatioiis  for  mutual  improvement  amonji;  adults,  tributary  to  the  im- 
provement of  elementary  instruction,  by  furnishing  from  these  sources  the 
rimple  apparatus  and  natural  specimens  used  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
science.  Infant  and  primary  schools  generally  will  thus,  it  is  expected, 
be  provided  with  materials  for  rational,  useful,  and  amusing  instruction. 
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may  alight  and  dwell,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  at  once  eZ" 
panding  his  intellect  and  condensing  his  thoughts,  and  subjecting 
his  powers  to  a  purely  intellectual  discipline.  But  in  relation  to 
the  actual  purposes  of  life,  grammar  is  a  practical  and  a  useful 
science  ;  and  he  proves  the  best  grammarian  who  has  carefully 
observed  the  greatest  number  of  facts  ^  whether  in  single  words 
or  in  phrases.  Hence  the  well  known  circumstance,  that  many 
of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  the  English  language  never  stud- 
ied a  page  in  a  book  of  English  grammar  ;  and  that  not  a  few 
knew  nothing  of  what  is  called  the  grammar  of  any  language. 

This  illustration  has  been  used — perhaps  at  the  expense  of 
having  been  found  tedious.  It  suits,  however,  as  well  as  any 
that  could  be  found,  the  object  of  expressing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  infant  school  method,  and  that  which  is  too  prevalent 
in  other  schools.  In  the  infant  schools,  the  pupils  are  made 
familiar  with  facts,  with  objects  in  nature  and  art ;  and  they 
are  not  required  to  classify  these,  till  they  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  points  of  resemblance  and  of  difference. 
The  grammatical  study  of  words  is  but  sparingly  prescribed, 
and  is  never  separated  from  a  natural  reference  to  the  objects 
or  relations  which  words  represent.  The  mind  is  not  deadened 
by  receiving  knowledge  in  unmanageable  masses,  or  dissipated 
by  acquiring  it  through  the  medium  of  general  terms,  or  enfee- 
bled by  unnatural  attempts  to  imbibe  it  through  the  sole  channel 
of  memory,  or  rendered  superficial  by  never  applying  what  is 
acquired.  Every  thing  submitted  to  the  mind  is  brought,  as 
far  as  practicable,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senses  :  is  of- 
fered, if  possible,  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  as  well  as'to 
the  understanding  and  the  memory.  As  under  the  genial  guid- 
ance of  nature  itself,  the  whole  being,  physical  as  well  as  men- 
tal, is  called  into  action  :  the  body  ministers  to  the  mind  and 
the  mind  to  the  body.  Knowledge  is  thus  made  to  flow  into  the 
opening  mind  through  the  appointed  avenue  of  the  senses  ;  and 
DO  overstraining  ambition  is  permitted  to  distort  the  mental 
habits,  by  attempting  to  work  upon  the  intellect  directly  and 
exclusively. 

A  beautiful  feature  in  the  infant  school  system  of  instruction 
consists  in  its  bringing  forward  all  ihefacuUies  in  proportion.  On 
the  common  plan  of  education  the  whole  nature  lies  dormant, 
and  neglected, — with  the  sole  exception  of  the  faculty  of  mem- 
ory, and  sometimes,  incidentally,  the  understanding.  Spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  may  all  be  named  as  examples  of 
this  sort  of  tuition,  when  they  are  taught  in  the  common  me- 
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cbanical  way.  As  these  branches  form  nearly  the  whole 
routine  usually  pursued  at  schools,  the  young  labour,  for  -the 
most  part,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  defective  and  unnatu- 
ral cultivation  ;  and  the  mind,  unless  thrown  into  very  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  period  subsequent  to  school  days,  retains 
more  or  less  the  feebleness  and  helplessness  which  such  a  dis- 
cipline naturally  entails.  In  some  cases,  the  disproportioned 
exercise  of  the  memory  gives  it  a  morbid  excess  over  the  other 
powers  ;  and  in  others,  nature  seems  to  resent  the  violence  done 
to  it ;  and. the  memory,  so  often  and  so  long  strained  by  appli- 
cation, at  last  ceases  to  act  with  any  degree  of  useful  efficiency. 
The  afiections,  meanwhile,  have  become  morbid  from 
disuse  ;  and  the  creative  fire  of  imagination  has  become  dim. 
Taste,  sentiment,  character,  force  of  purpose,  energy  of  action, 
are  sacrificed  in  a  blind  idolatry  to  memory  :  tameness,  feeble- 
Dess,  and  indolence  are  entailed  on  the  individual,  as  his  ha- 
bitual attributes.  Add  to  all  this  the  neglect  of  the  corporeal 
frame,  and  perhaps  the  fatal  decline  of  health  ;  and  the  picture 
of  prevalent  education  is  complete.  Is  this  description  a  fiction  ? 
Who  is  there  among  the  most  favoured  oflispring  of  the  system 
of  education  hitherto  pursued,  that  can  be  pronounced  free  from 
the  evils  that  have  been  mentioned  ?  Is  there  a  reflecting  man 
of  our  day  who  can  say  that  his  education,  however  ample,  how 
ever  splendid,  has  not  proved  entirely  disproportioned  1 

Now,  the  method  exemplified  so  beautifully  in  the  infant 
schools,  addresses  itself  first  and  chiefly  to  the  physical  frame 
and  the  senses.  Its  leading  object  is  the  securing  of  health  ; 
its  next  great  purpose,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  heart ;  and  the 
exercise  of  the  intellect  is  comparatively  incidental.  But  this 
arrangement,  so  far  from  injuring  the  mind  by  neglect,  only 
serves  to  inspire  it  with  a  healthy  and  natural  vigour,  which 
carries  it  onward  in  the  career  of  improvement,  with  a  velocity 
and  a  force  never  attained  by  the  common  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline.  The  human  being  is  advanced  as  a  living  whole, 
and  not  in  dissected  and  irregular  portions. 

The  method  of  the  infant  schools  is  further  recommended  by 
the  natural  and  gradual  progress  by  which  it  leads  the  mind  on- 
ward. The  child's  attention  is  turned  first  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  not  to  books  and  lessons  :  nature,  in  its  exhaustless 
variety  and  beauty,  is  laid  open  to  his  mind.  Nothing  is  forced 
upon  him  ;  and  his  advance  is  never  hurried.  By  a  gentle  and 
silent  guidance,  adapted  to  the  tenderness  of  his  age,  he  is  con- 
ducted from  the  observation  of  things  to  that  of  their  relations^ 
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thence  to  the  tracing  of  thoughts,  and  thence  .o  the  study  of 
language.  All  his  movements  are  those  of  intelligence  and 
gratification.  How  different  and  how  unnatural  the  course 
usually  pursued  is,  it  is  scarcly  necessary  to  say  ;  violence,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  being  done  to  the  mind,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  its  discipline,  which  consists  in  attempting  to 
discriminate  the  confused  and  complicated  characters  used  in 
the  expression  of  thought. 

The  infant  school  methods  are  characterized  by  the  cheerful- 
ne$$  of  their  aspect  :  they  abound  in  amusement  and  recreation. 
Intellectual  action  thus  becomes  a  spontaneous  and  pleasurable 
excitement ;  as  it  would  always  be  if  rightly  managed.  The  in- 
cessant alternation  of  activity  and  rest,  gives  no  quarter  to  dull- 
ness and  absence  of  mind.  The  glow  of  healthful  feeling  gives 
«  force  and  buoyancy  to  the  thoughts  as  well  as  to  the  bodily 
movements ;  and  this  is  no  mean  step  towards  habitual  mental 
energy  and  moral  courage. 

On  the  prevailing  plan  of  education,  no  definite  time  is  as- 
signed to  mental  recreation  :  it  is  left  to  be  stolen,  perhaps, 
from  the  hours  of  sober  duty.  The  propensity  to  the  indul- 
gence of  playfulness  which  seems  implanted  as  a  safeguard  in 
every  constitution,  is  quelled  by  the  frown  of  authority,  till  the 
spiritless  and  exhausted  mind  yields  itself  to  morbid  lethargy 
and  that  quiescent  inanition,  which  so  often  secure,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  the  credit  of  gravity  and  wisdom.  The  necessity  of  cor- 
poreal recreation  is  freely  admitted  by  every  body  ;  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  mental  relaxation  is  seldom  adverted  to.  The  pro* 
fessional  man  understands  that  if  he  would  preserve  bis  health 
he  must  ride  or  walk  ;  that  he  must  refresh  his  eyes  with  the 
sunlight,  and  recruit  his  lungs  with  the  invigorating  air,  and 
allow  his  limbs  the  privilege  of  motion.  But  propose  to  the 
same  man  the  equally  urgent  necessity  that  his  mind  should  be 
permitted  to  reinvigorate  itself  at  the  fountains  of  nature,  or  re- 
create itself  among  the  beauties  of  art,  or  enjoy  the  delight  of 
mingling  in  pleasurable  sympathy  with  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  others,  or  rise  for  a  time  on  the  wing  of  poetry,  or  float 
on  the  stream  of  fiction,  or  watch  the  gleaming  of  wit  and  the 
play  of  humour — Speak  of  all  this  as  essential  to  the  full  de- 
velopment and  enjoyment  of  his  nature,  and  therefore  to  the 
power  of  his  mind,  and  the  perfection  of  his  character  ;  and  you 
are  not  understood  :  at  all  events  you  are  not  listened  to,  or 
you  arc  declared  extravagant. 
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A  close  observer,  however,  of  human  nature  might  trace  in 
the  occasional  depression  or  flatness  of  the  mind,  and  the  wan- 
dering of  thought,  which  are  so  often  complained  of,  by  all 
men,  the  want  of  a  healthful  and  inspiring  mental  regimen.  In 
gayer  communities  than  that  of  New-England,  these  things  are 
belter  understood,  and  in  some  which  are  quite  as  grave,  but 
perhaps  more  judiciously  considerate  of  the  human  constitution. 

In  following  these  thoughts  I  have  not  lefl  the  subject  of  in- 
fant schools  ;  for  it  is  among  their  many  recommendations  that 
they  muhiply  the  innocent  pleasures  of  childhood,  and  impart  a 
cheerful  tone  of  mind,  which  naturally  becomes  the  habit  of  af- 
ter life  ;  that  they  anticipate  and  remove  evils  which  too  often 
arise  from  neglecting  the  natural  propensities  of  the  mind  and  the 
enjoyment  of  those  intervals  of  healthful  relaxation,  which  give 
elasticity  to  the  spirit,  and  prepare  it  for  vigorous,  efficient,  and 
useful  activity. 


Art.  III. — Mr,  Joknson^a  hUroduelary  Addren  at  the  Franklm 
hutUfde,  Philadelphia, 

[In  accordance  with  the  intimation  given  at  the  close  of  Vol. 
in.,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  introduce  in 
our  subsequent  numbers  articles  of  the  following  description. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  has  obli- 
gingly aflTorded  at  our  request,  a  copy  of  his  address  introduc- 
tory to  a  course  of  lectures  on  mechanics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  delivered  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  on  the  19th  of 
November  last. 

In  this  discourse,  the  author  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  and,  in  conjunction  with  it,  an  account  of  the 
popular  institutions  of  modern  times.  In  this  part  of  the  ad- 
dress, the  statements  relating  to  the  mechanics'  institutes  of 
France,  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure  original,  as  well  as 
peculiarly  interesting. 

The  mental  benefits  resulting  from  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  form  the  next  topic  of  the  address.  The  immedi- 
ate subject  of  the  lecture,  as  introductory  to  others,  is  then  pre- 
sented ;  and  under  this  and  the  other  heads  of  the  address,  many 
thoughts  are  incidentally  introduced,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will 
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prove  intercBting  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  whether  en- 
gaged in  the  important  office  of  instruction,  or  desirous  merely 
of  finding  information  and  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation  of 
useful  subjects.] 

Of  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  those  which 
treat  of  man  himself — his  character,  relations,  duties,  and  des- 
tinies, arc  unquestionably  the  most  important.  Next  in  value 
are  those  which  tend  directly  to  render  the  productions  of  na- 
ture, their  laws  of  action,  and  of  rest,  their  mutual  influences 
and  their  practical  applications,  subservient  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  our  race. 

While  the  desires  and  efibrts  of  man  were  limited  to  obtain- 
ing such  objects  of  enjoyment,  as  could  be  derived  from  the 
forest,  and  the  field,  there  was  but  little  occasion  for  tasking 
his  ingenuity  to  investigate  the  hidden  properties  of  matter, 
or  the  curious  laws  of  action,  remote  or  intimate,  which  prevail 
throughout  the  universe.  Accordingly,  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
Samoeid,  the  Arab  and  the  Hottentot,  the  Nomadic  Tartar  and 
the  American  savage,  make  slight  account  of  mechanical  tngenu- 
Uy  in  estimating  the  worth  of  their  friends  and  leaders.  To  be 
destitute,  therefore,  of  the  science  and  skill  which  are  necessary 
to  the  prosecution  of  mechanic  arts,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  state  of  barbarism.  And  though  among 
some  of  the  oriental  nations  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  is  man- 
ifested in  certain  manufactures,  without  correspondent  civiliza- 
tion and  elevation  of  national  character,  yet  that  perfection,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  generally  owing  less  to  judicious  applica- 
tions of  scientific  principles,  than  to  the  severe  and  incessant 
manual  toil  to  which  an  excessive  population  compels  the  la- 
bourer to  submit.  But  in  those  countries  the  arts  arc  mostly 
stationary.  And  it  is  only  sincp  the  revival  of  learning  in  Eu- 
rope that  those  sciences  on  which  the  perfection  of  mechanic 
arts  depends,  can  be  said  to  have  made  a  decided  progress. 
Even  long  afler  some  of  the  most  interesting  laws  of  physics 
had  become  known  to  the  learned,  they  were  regarded  rather  as 
objects  of  astonishment  than  of  utility.  While  philosophy 
taught  only  in  the  closet  or  the  cloister,  her  developments, 
though  often  astonishing,  led  to  few  practical  results.  Scarcely 
did  her  votaries  themselves  suspect  that  they  were  labouring  in 
a  field  which  would  one  day  become  so  vast.  Thus  the  pioneer 
of  our  forests,  in  clearing  his  little  domain,  gazes  in  mute  won- 
der at  the  curious  mounds  of  earth  which  here  and  there  appear. 
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or  at  the  singular  form^  and  colours  of  the  rocks  which  lie  upon 
the  surface  ;  but  scarcely  imagines  that  history  is  one  day  to 
<k>nvert  the  former  into  the  basis  of  her  theories,  or  luxury  to 
render  the  latter  subservient  to  the  elegancies  of  life. 

From  the  middle  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
students  of  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
mathematics,  began  to  apply  their  respective  discoveries  to  the 
purposes  of  life.  They  saw  that  the  labours  of  science  were 
but  half  completed  when  single  facU  had  been  observed,  their 
relations  to  each  other  traced,  general  laws  deduced  from  these 
relations,  and  a  nomenclature  of  terms  invented,  by  which  those 
facts,  relations,  and  laws  could  be  conveyed  from  the  mind  of 
one  philosopher  to  that  of  another.  They  felt  that  something 
more  was  wanting  to  accomplish  the  beneficent  designs  of  na- 
ture's God  in  the  arrangement  of  creation  ;  that  the  materials 
and  principles  pertaining  to  the  construction  of  the  universe, 
must  be  made  familiar  to  every  mind,  not  as  objects  of  childish 
amusement  or  vulgar  wonder,  but  of  solid  pleasure  and  substan- 
tial utility. 

To  this  end,  every  device  which  unlettered  ingenuity  had 
contrived,  to  diminish  manual  labour,  was  examined  at  original 
sources, — in  the  workshop  of  the  artizan  ;  the  laws  of  mechan« 
ics,  applicable  to  its  construction,  were  adduced  in  order  to  sug- 
gest improvements  or  remove  impediments  ;  new  devices  for  the 
attainment  of  similar  ends  were  often  suggested  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  invention,  roused  by  a  few  splendid  results,  has,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  been  moving  forward,  with 
a  firm  step,  over  the  solid  ground  of  science.  Every  application 
of  mechanical  principles  which  we  witness,  naturally  suggests 
improvements  or  modifications  in  other  processes  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  But  when  the  principles  themselves  are  mis- 
understood, the  nature  of  the  applications  can  be  but  imperfectly 
comprehended ;  and  much  time  and  money  may  be  wasted  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  accomplish  what  is  in  itself  impossible.  By 
making  himself  suitably  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  science 
the  artizan  is  enabled  to  substitute  enlightened  theory  and  prac- 
tice for  that  blind  routine,  which,  having  originated  in  igno- 
rance, has  been  perpetuated  by  prejudice.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  for  this  purpose  he  should  waste  his  time  in  attempts  to 
follow  the  philosophers  through  all  the  mazes  of  speculation  ; 
in  respect  to  many  parts  of  science  hi$  labours  begin  where  theirs 
have  ended  :  the  results  of  their  abstract  reasonings  are  made 
the  bases  of  his  practical  operations.     In  other  parts,  the  artist 
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may  well  demand  rigid  demoastration  ;  and  this  he  oughi  to  re- 
quire in  respect  to  those  principles,  which,  not  having  the  clear- 
ness of  axioms,  or  the  advantage  of  sensible  illustration,  are  still 
of  such  practical  importance  as  to  be  indispensable  in  numerous 
processes  of  art. 

When  entering  upon  our  annual  course  of  practical  sciences, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  actual  state  of  things  else- 
where, relative  to  the  corresponding  departments  of  instruction. 
We  may  thence  derive  some  addition  to  the  motives  of  interest, 
duty,  and  patriotism,  which  ought  to  inspire  our  exertions. 

Mechanic's  institutions,  were,  it  is  believed,  first  established  at 
Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  where  the  success  attained  was  such  as 
to  cause  them  to  be  speedily  introduced  into  Edinburgh  and 
London,  into  ^verpool^  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  New- 
castle, so  that,  before  the  middle  of  1825,  more  than  thirty  of 
these  schools  of  practical  instruction  had  gone  into  operation, 
throughout  Great  Britain.    The  number  of  these  institutions  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  now  said  to  exceed  one  hundred.     In 
CNir  own  country,  the  example,  set  by  the  Franklin  Institute, 
has  been  followed  in  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  Union  ;  and 
at  the  seats  of  some  of  our  large  manufacturing  establishments, 
especially  in  the  eastern  states,  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
given,  libraries  formed,  and  other  means  of  diffusing  the  practi- 
cal sciences  have  been  devised.     In  the  same  section  of  the 
country,  a  class  of  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  popular  sci- 
entific instruction,  under  the  name  of  Lyceums,  has  recently 
been  organized.     In  the  space  of  two  years  since  the  first  was 
founded,  nearly  one  hundred  of  these  establishments,  are  said 
to  have  been  founded,  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  New  Eng- 
land.    Their  purpose  is  the  promotion  of  mutual  improvement 
among  the  members  by  lectures,  conversations,  and  discussions, 
the  formation  of  cabinets  of  mechanical  models  and  philosophi- 
cal instruments,  and  the  preservation  of  specimens  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  natural  history.     It  is  easy  to  predict,  from 
observing  the  class  of  persons  engaged,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  these  institutions,  that  they  are  not  destined  to  rise  in 
a  night  and  perish  in  an  hour.     It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  spirit  which  has  led  to  these  efforts,  may,  pervade  and  benefit 
every  part  of  our  country  where  skill  and  industry  are  duly  es- 
timated ;   that  this  nation  may,  by  timely  preventives,  be  ex- 
empted from  those  appalling  scenes  of  distress  and  outrage,  the 
results  of  ignorance,  improvidence,  and  want  of  thrift,  which  in 
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other  countries  render  the  labouring  classes  the  sport  of  accident, 
or  the  Tictims  of  a  reckless  spirit  of  lyiercantile  speculation. 

No  Institution  or  course  of  instruction,  expressly  intended  for 
mechanics,  existed  in  France,  until  October  1824,  six  months 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  when  the  baron 
Dupin  commenced  his  lectures  before  the  consenratory  of  arts 
and  trades  at  Paris.  Such,  however,  was  the  success  of  this 
bencYolent  and  patriotic  individual,  that  before  a  single  year 
had  elapsed,  his  example  was  followed  and  courses  were  insti- 
tuted in  fifty  nine  towns  and  cities,  scattered  through  thirty  four 
of  the  departments  of  the  French  territory. 

So  deeply  had  every  class  of  society  become  penetrated  with 
the  importance  of  this  species  of  national  instruction,  that  each 
seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  efibrts  to  promote  its  success. 

In  September  1825,  the  minister  of  marine  issued  a  circular 
to  the  presiding  officers  of  all  the  naval  and  other  maritime  sta- 
tions throughout  the  kingdom,  directing  that  the  several  royal 
professors  of  hydrograj^y  and  naingation  should  give  instruc- 
tions to  the  labouring  classes,  two  evenings  in  every  week,  on 
the  subjects  of  geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts. 

By  this  single  order  the  industrious  classes  in  forty  four  sea- 
ports were  furnished  with  gratuitous  instruction  in  these  impor- 
tant branches. 

A  like  circular  from  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  the  several 
prefects  of  departments,  recommended  the  establishment  of  sim- 
ilar courses  of  instruction  in  all  the  important  interior  towns. 
This  advice  had  in  many  instances  been  anticipated  through  the 
zeal  and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants,  their  magistrates  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities  ;  and  though  the  same  advantages  for  offer- 
ing the  gratuitous  services  of  public  professors,  were  not  held 
out  by  the  government,  as  were  tendered  to  the  maritime  cities, 
yet  we  find,  that  during  1826,  more  than  fifty  courses  of  lectures 
on  practical  geometry  and  mechanics  were  instituted  in  the  in- 
terior towns  alone.  These  added  to  those  in  the  seaports  be- 
fore mentioned,  have  swelled  the  number  beyond  one  hundred 
courses,  simultaneously  delivered  by  professors,  many  of  whom 
were  reared  under  the  thorough  discipline  of  the  polytechnic 
school,  the  school  of  mines,  and  other  eminent  establishments 
with  which  France  abounds. 

Prussia  and  the  Netherlands  have  likewise  introduced  this 
new  species  of  instruction  into  all  their  populous  manufacturing 
districts  ;  and  the  results  are  said  to  be  of  the  most  flattering  na- 
ture.     The  form  and  texture  of  the  products  of  industry  are 
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found  to  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  effective  forces  of  meq, 
of  animals,  and  of  inanimate  nature,  are  applied  in  a  manner  to 
produce  the  greatest  and  most  advantageous  effects. 

But  however  encouraging  may  be  the  consideration  thai  the 
labours  and  studies  on  which  we  are  entering,  are  at  the  same 
time  prosecuted  with  zeal  and  success  by  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low men  in  distant  lands,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  and 
however  anxious  we  may  be  that  those  to  whom  we  stand  in  the 
relation  of  commercial  rivals,  should  not  surpass  us  in  skill  or  in- 
telligence, yet  there  are  not  wanting  motives  of  a  higher  char- 
acter, impelling  us  to  the  prosecution  of  the  duties  here  under- 
taken. Not  only  would  we  direct  the  attention  of  the  mechanic 
to  the  scientific  principles  ef  his  employment,  in  order  to  give 
a  better  form  or  greater  valu^e  to  the  products  of  his  labour  ; 
not  only  would  we  suggest  sij^ch  employment  of  natural  forces 
as  may  redound  to  the  greatest  profit,  and  such  uses  of  the 
ajbundant  vegetable  and  min^fj  productions  of  our  country,  as 
DMy  enhance  their  value  as  objects  of  national  wealth  ;  but  we 
would  develope  the  understanding,  the  faculties  of  memory,  of 
reflection,  and  of  judgment,  in  the  indu»ltiou»  citizen  himself^  by 
furnishing  worthy  employment  for  his  thoughts  in  hours  of  lei- 
sure, and  by  preventing  the  waste  of  those  powers  which  heaven 
designed  for  elevated  pursuits  and  contemplations.  By  furnish- 
ing bints  for  improving  the  processes  of  art  we  may  also  dimin- 
ish the  painfulness  of  manual  labour, — increase  the  comforts  of 
the  artizan,  and  leave  his  mind  more  free  for  the  prosecution  of 
those  studies  which  taste,  inclination,  or  interest  may  lead  him 
to  pursue.  By  introducing  ideas  and  habits  of  rational  and  or- 
derly proceeding  into  the  mind,  and  by  pursuing  a  methodical 
course  in  the  occupation  of  one^s  thoughts,  an  impression  of  the 
value  and  advantage  of  order  is  soon  transferred  to  the  whole 
character  ;  the  moral  nature  is  elevated  and  purified,  while  the 
intellectual  man  is  pleasantly  i^d  profitably  exercised. 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  morjil  influence  of  these  studies,  and 
deny,  because  the  mind  is  not  employed  directly  on  ethical  dis- 
quisitions, that  any  moral  eflject  can  be  derived  from  its  habitu- 
al occupation  ?  To  solve  his  doubts,  let  him  repair  to  that 
source  of  useful  information,  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic,  and 
inquire,  who  is  the  apprentice  or  the  journeyman*  that  exhibits 
the  most  exemplary  deportment,  the  most  filial  respect,  the  most 
conscientious  regard  to  truth,  the  most  industrious  habits  ;  that 
gains  the  unfeigned  esteem  of  his  associates,  and  the  perfect 
confidonce  of  his  employer  r     He  shall  find  him  in  the  individu- 
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al  who  possesses  a  miod  abstracted  from  trifles,  follies^  and  vice, 
by  the  very  love  it  bears  to  mechanical  studies  and  pursuits, — in 
the  youth,  who  retires  from  the  place  of  labour  to  that  of  mental 
cokure,  or  engages  in  curious  investigations,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  ingenious  models  to  illustrate  his  favourite  subject.  Nor 
is  it  only  the  condition  and  character  of  the  solitary  individual, 
but  the  disposition  of  whole  classes,  that  are  meliorated  by  en- 
gAguig  in  similar  studies,  by  becoming  acquainted  with  each 
other's  modes  of  operation,  plans  of  accommodation,  and  terms 
of  art  A  knowledge  of  what  each  can  and  does  perform  for 
the  benefit  of  all  others,  creates  a  just  sense  of  mutual  depend* 
ence,  and  begets  a  due  respect  for  the  character  and  talents  of 
our  fellow  men. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  sev- 
eral arts  and  trades,  exhibits  this  community  of  interests  in  the 
iiKist  advantageous  manner  ;  while  it  infuses  a  liberal  and  gen- 
erous spirit  of  emulation  into  the  minds  of  the  industrious. 

What  has  just  been  said  relates  to  the  effects  produced  upon 
individuals  and  upon  the  limited  societies  which  may  pursue 
together  the  study  of  those  practical  sciences  that  apply  to  their 
several  professions. 

There  is  another  light  in  which  the  subject  assumes  an  im- 
portance still  greater  ;  when  we  look  upon  the  artizan  as  a  pri- 
vate man,  we  find,  it  is  true,  reasons  enough  to  induce  us  to  wish 
for  his  intellectual  cultivation  ;  but  when  we  consider  him  as  a 
member, — and  a  most  important  member  of  the  great  and  grow- 
ing republic  under  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  live,  when  we 
reflect  that  by  means  of  his  labours  and  inventions  a  real  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  nations  is  destined  to  be  established,  and 
their  calculations  on  our  wants  and  necessities  to  be  frustrated, 
we  attain  some  conception  of  the  true  value  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion to  the  industrious  citizen — a  citizen,  who,  by  pursuing  the 
arts  of  peace,  may  enrol  his  name  among  the  Rittenhouses,  the 
Rumfbrds,  the  Fultons,  the  Godfreys,  and  the  Franklins  of  a 
fnture  age,  and  thereby  shed  unfading  lustre  on  bis  country  ;•« 
a  citizen  whose  career  of  glory  and  ambition  will  cost  the  quiet 
fireside  no  terrors, — humanity  no  tears. 

The  course  of  lectures  which  it  is  my  duty  to  deliver  during 
the  present  season,  embraces  mechamcs  and  natural  philosophy, 
A  course  of  many  months  and  even  years  would  be  required  to 
exhaust  these  subjects,  already  so  extensive,  and  still  so  rapidly 
enlarging.   The  selection  of  topics  most  worthy  to  be  presented 
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to  jour  consideration,  where  all  are  so  interesting,  is  not  the 
least  difficult  part  of  the  duty  of  a  lecturer. 

The  first  of  these  subjects,  that  of  fneehamcM^  is  naturally  and 
necessarily  divisible  into  two  parts,  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded. The  ^rt/,  being  purely  speculative,  determines,  in  a 
general  manner  all  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  and  of  the  motion 
of  bodies,  and  applies  those  laws  to  the  explanation  of  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  of  nature.  This  is  called  theoretical  mechamc8j 
and  has  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  skill,  and 
success,  by  men  of  transcendant  genius,  whose  works  are  des- 
tined to  shed  imperishable  glory  on  the  human  mind. 

Of  this  character  are  the  philosophical  works  of  Newton,  the 
analytical  mechanicB  of  Lagrange,  and  the  celestial  mechanics  of 
Laplace. 

The  second  part  teaches  the  application  of  the  same  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  motion  to  the  purposes  of  society  ;  directs  the 
operative  mechanic  in  the  choice  and  use  of  methods  adapted  to 
the  difierent  effects  which  he  would  produce,  points  out  the 
proper  course  of  his  operations,  and  warns  him  of  the  dangers 
against  which  he  must  provide.  This  part  to6  has  been  cultivat- 
ed, but  (until  very  lately,)  with  less  zeal,  by  a  less  number  of 
philosophers,  and  with  less  apparent  success,  than  the  abstract 
branch  of  the  subject. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  wished  that  philosophers  would  more 
frequently  descend  from  their  boundless  '  domain  of  abstrac- 
tions,' to  the  affairs  of  common  life,  and  direct  their  efforts  to 
the  solution  of  some  of  those  problems  in  practical  mechanics 
which  yet  remain  to  be  investigated.  Would  this  be  a  less  el- 
evated and  dignified  employment,  less  likely  to  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  the  learned,  than  their  present  habitual  occupations  f 
But  it  would  still  be  more  useful  to  others,  more  profitable  to 
themselves,  and  more  certain  to  procure  the  esteem  and  grat- 
itude of  their  fellow  men.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that 
Archimedes  owes  more  of  his  renown  to  his  useful  mechanical 
inventions,  to  his  defence  of  Syracuse  by  burning  mirrors,  t^ 
his  hydraulic  screw,  and  to  his  hydrostatic  balance,  than  to  all 
his  admirable  researches  into  the  geometry  of  solids,  and  the 
geometry  of  conic  sections. 

Other  causes,  besides  the  love  of  philosophers  for  pure  specu- 
lation, have  tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  practical  mechan- 
ics. The  solution  of  the  greater  number  of  problems  pertaining 
to  this  subject,  requires  the  knowledge  of  details  so  numerous 
and  so  minute^  yet  so  necessary  to  success,  that  most  learned 
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D  either  despair  of  their  acquisition,  or  despise  to  become 
acquainted  with  them. 

On  the  contrary,  practical  men,  to  whom  these  details  are 
familiar,  either  do  not  know,  or  do  not  regard  those  theoretical 
truths,  wjiich  might  expose  defects  in  the  methods  which  they 
follow.  The  advantage  of  any  methods  except  those  which  they 
themselves  adopt,  is  consequently  unappreciated  and  blindly 
contemned. 

Besides,  the  host  of  ridiculous  or  insignificant  inventions, 
originating  in  the  folly  or  ignorance  of  persons  who  imagine 
themselves  mechanicians  by  intuition  or  inspiration,  has  tended 
not  a  little  to  bring  an  odium  on  practical  mechanics,  and  there- 
by to  retard  the  progress  of  the  science. 

Another  cause  which  has  impeded  the  advancement  of  this 
important  branch  of  knowledge,  is  the  common  prejudice  that 
great  mechanical  discoveries  are  mostly  due  to  chance.  This 
prejudice  is  probably  founded  upon  the  fact  that  some  celebrat- 
ed mechanicians  have  been  destitute  of  theoretical  knowledge, 
while  equally  famous  philosophers  have  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  reduce  their  theories  to  practice.  Chance  may  doubtless 
sometimes  reveal  important  phenomena,  or  discover  efiects 
which  had  escaped  the  penetration  of  the  learned.  But  to  those 
who  still  persist  in  Encouraging  the  hope  that  accident  will  sup- 
ply for  them  the  place  of  labour  and  study,  I  would  exhibit  the 
steam  engine  of  Watt,  the  spinning  jenny  of  Arkwright,  the 
safety  lamp  of  Davy,  and  the  lightning  rod  of.  Franklin, — pro- 
dQctions,  in  which  the  powers  of  combination,  the  patience  of . 
experiment,  and  the  knowledge  of  theoretical  laws,  are  far  more 
conspicuous  than  any  fortunate  concurrence  of  accident.* 

In  view  of  these  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  practical  mechan- 
ic$j  it  has  been  thought  expedient,  in  arranging  the  materials  of 
the  ensuing  course,  to  depart  so  far  from  the  usual  routine,  as 
to  introduce  into  each  lecture,  besides  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion and  demonstration  pertaining  to  the  subject,  an  exhibition 
of  the  structure,  and  an  explanation  of  the  use,  of  various  ma- 
chinery. 

For  this  purpose  two  methods  have  suggested  themselves. 
The  Jint  is  to  exhibit  by  designs  and  models  complete  sets  of 

*  Tbote  who  would  see  the  subject  of  practical  mechanics  more  fully  vindi- 
caCed,  may  consult  the  *  Trait/  CompUt  de  MHanique  appUquie  aux  ArU, 
fmr  M,  J.  A.  Borgui$,  Comperitar  da  Machinei ;  dUtoun  pr^Hminairt* 
To  the  above  mentioDed  work  tfie  author  of  Uiis  address  is  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  indebted  for  many  useful  hinu,  and  much  valuable  iaformatkm. 
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machinery  as  applied  to  certain  manufactures ;  the  second^  to 
analyze  machines  with  reference  to  certain  leading  principles 
in  their  structure,  and  exhibit  each  part  separately.  The  latter 
method  has  been  adopted,  as  having  the  advantage  of  making 
the  subject  more  easily  understood,  and  possibly  of  suggesting 
to  each  practical  mechanic,  some  additional  hints  respecting  his 
modes  of  constructing  or  applying  machines  and  implements. 
By  the  aid  of  drawings  and  models  it  is  believed  that  the  prin- 
ciples will  be  made  sufficiently  perspicuous,  and  their  applica* 
tions  intelligible  to  every  member  of  the  class. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  class  roust  consisCi 
in  part,  of  persons  to  whom  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy 
are  not  yet  familar.  In  reference  to  this  fact,  the  course  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  a  view  of  the  prominent  topics  in  this  branch 
of  science,  including  the  general  and  incidental  properties  of 
matter  ;  the  laws  of  motion  ;  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  and 
rest ;  the  exemplification  of  those  conditions  in  the  several 
mechanical  powers  ;  the  causes  which  modify  their  action  ;  the 
forties  exerted  by  solid  bodies,  or  the  general  doctrine  of  dy- 
namics ;  the  conditions  of  rest,  of  pressure,  and  of  motion  in 
liquids,  with  the  mode  of  ascertaining  specific  gravities  ;  the 
general  properties  of  aeriform  and  vaporous  bodies,  their  mo- 
tions, iibpulses,  and  other  mechanical  effects  ;  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  light,  with  the  two  divisions  of  optical  phenomena 
to  which  they  give  rise  ;  the  reflection  and  radiation  of  caloric, 
with  its  expansive  effects,  and  their  application  to  instruments 
•for  measuring  its  intensity.  The  course  will  be  terminated  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  leading  principles  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism. 

All  these  subjects  are  more  or  less  interesting  in  a  practical 
Tiew,  and  therefore  deserve  peculiar  consideration.  Several 
of  them  might  afford  me,  separately,  materials  for  whole  courses, 
each  as  extensive  as  the  one  now  contemplated.*  Had  these 
lectures  been  intended  for  nautical  gentlemen,  it  would  have 
required  the  addition  of  celestial  mechanics  or  aatronomyy — a 
subject  in  itself  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  time  now  appropriat- 
ed to  this  course.  Incidental  references  only  will  be  made  to 
this  branch,  whenever  they  may  be  found  convenient  or  neces- 
sary in  our  illustrations  of  other  departments. 

In  discussing  the  properties  and  effects  of  the  imponderable 
agents,  oaloriC|  electricity,  and  magnetism,  it  is  not  intended  to 

*The  regular  anmial  course  includes  twenty  lectures. 
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inTade  the  province  of  the  chemist.  Such  effects  of  these  agents, 
as  do  not  permanently  modify  the  properties  of  bodies,  may  be 
regarded  as  mechanical.  Thus  the  development  of  electricity 
by  the  ordinary  machine,  its  distribution,  attraction,  regulation, 
and  equilibrium,  are  all  related  to  the  phenomena  which  will  be 
presented,  and  the  laws  which  will  bo  observed,  in  other  parts 
of  our  subject.  The  interesting  experiments  of  Pictet  and 
Leslie,  which  are  intended  to  be  repeated,  will  demonstrate  that 
calorie  J  likewise,  obeys  the  same  laws  of  reflection  as  those 
which  govern  other  matter,  and  the  importance  of  this  subtle 
principle  in  praelical  mechanica  will  be  abundantly  evident,  when 
we  observe  that  its  expansive  power  is  employed  as  a  prime 
mover*  in  the  most  powerful  machines  ever  invented  by  man. 
Having  taken  a  hasty  view  of  what  has  been  done  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  for  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  ;  and  having  slightly  sketched  the  out- 
lines of  the  course  of  instruction  designed  for  this  department, 
I  shall  at  present  trespass  no  longer  on  your  patience  than  may 
be  necessary  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the  manner 
of  teaching,  applicable  to  the  subject  before  us. 

The  method  of  teaching  the  sciences  by  lectures,  has  been 
exposed  to  two  objections.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  exhibit  only 
a  superficial  view  of  the  subject  which  it  professes  to  teach,  or 
to  display  only  such  facts  as  may  captivate  the  eye,  without  in- 
forming the  understanding  ;  leaving  the  spectator  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  it  found  him,  respecting  his  comprehension  of  causes 
and  principles,  with  the  exception  of  having  produced  a  state  of 
mind  very  unfavourable  to  profound  study,  and  prejudicial  even 
to  the  man  of  business. 

At  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  an  attempt 
is  made  to  display  the  intricacies  of  a  complicated  subject, 
which  require,  in  the  auditor,  much  more  time  for  reflection 
than  the  brief  space  allotted  to  a  lecture  will  admit ;  and  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  effort  seems  made,  more  to  display  the  speaker 
than  the  subject. 

The  former  of  these  objections  is  generally  made  by  studious 
men,  whose  learning  has  been  acquired  wholly  in  the  closet, 
and  who  fancy  that  no  attainment  is  valuable,  unless  made  by  a 
process  similar  to  their  own. 

The  latter  is  heard  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  unfur- 
nished with  the  elementary  knowledge,  the  possession  of  which 
is  implied  by  their  attendance  on  a  course  of  scientific  instruc- 
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lion,  or  who  are  unwilling,  during  such  attendance,  to  make 
the  requisite  efforts  for  sup]Ujing  existing  deficiencies. 

Both  of  these  objections  obviously  refer  to  abuses  of  what  ta 
in  itself  good,  and  cannot  lie  against  the  practice  of  teaching  by 
lectures,  when  rationally  pursued.  When  the  scientific  lecturer 
becomes  a  mere  showman,  intent  only  on  astonishing  idle  spec- 
tators, he  degrades  both  himself  and  his  profession  ;  and  when 
the  auditor  feels  no  stronger  incitement  to  attendance,  than  the 
desire  to  beguile  an  idle  hour,  he  must  find  scientific  lectures, 
however  delivered,  ill  suited  to  his  purpose. 

Comparing  the  method  under  consideration  with  that  which 
confines  the  student  wholly  to  his  private  apartment,  and  his 
attention  to  the  Uc^y  volumes  therein  contained,  we  readily  per- 
ceive the  advantages  of  the  former  to  consist  in  the  warmth  and 
interest  which  it  may  inspire  by  the  presence  of  numbers,  by  the 
clearness  of  illustrations,  and  by  the  well  known  influence  of  the 
living  voice,  compared  with  the  silence  of  the  closet,  where  the 
reader  oflen  sits  as  cold  and  as  dull  as  the  statue  of  the  author 
over  whom  he  is  poring. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  zeal  of  the  instrucUrj  his  exertions 
will  fail  of  their  full  effect,  unless  the  learner  is  willing  to  make 
his  mind  something  more  than  a  passive  receptacle  of  knowl- 
edge. Little  that  is  truly  valuable  is  ever  obtained  without 
active  exertions.  It  would  be  singular  indeed  if  the  sciences 
formed  an  exception. 

In  the  normal  schools  of  France,  to  which  we  may  safely  re- 
fer as  models  in  this  kind  of  instruction,  the  professors  accom- 
plished the  object  of  rendering  the  auditors  positively  active  in 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  by  causing  their  instructions  de- 
livered extemporaneously,  to  be  reported  by  stenographers,  and 
printed  and  distributed  with  all  convenient  expedition,  so  as  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  class  before  the  time 
appropriated  to  the  conference  which  was  held  a  few  days  afler 
every  lecture.  At  this  conference  the  whole  subject,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  printed  journal,  was  again  brought  under  discussion 
in  the  form  of  a  debate,  in  which  the  students,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessors, bore  a  part.  By  this  arrangement,  the  interest  of  every 
subject  was  sustained,  and  carried  forward,  beyond  the  moment 
of  its  first  development.  The  impression  it  made  was  deep  and 
lasting.  Such  was  the  method  of  Laplace,  of  Hauy,  of  Monge, 
of  Berthollet,  of  Volney,  of  St.  Pierre,  of  Sicard,  and  Laharpe. 

It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  similar  effects,  that  the  board 
of  managers  of  this  institution  recently  adopted  the  plan  of  hold- 
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ing  examinatioDfl  at  the  commencement  of  each  evening  on  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  lecture,  in  which  such  members  of  the 
class  as  are  disposed  to  bear  a  part,  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
participating. 

Tlie  adoption  of  treatises  suitable  to  be  used  as  text  books  by 
those  who  may  find  it  convenient  to  devote  some  time  out  of  the 
lecture  room,  to  the  study  of  the  subjects  here  discussed,  has 
had  a  similar  object  in  view. 

When  a  physical  principle  is  to  be  illustrated  by  experiment 
or  otherwise,  true  philosophy  requires  that  the  illustration  should 
precede  the  abstract  statement.  This  method  will  be  followed 
unless  particular  reasons  shall  dictate  a  contrary  course. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  demonstrations  of  physical 
science,  some  preliminary  instruction  in  the  science  of  numbers, 
in  descriptive  geometry,  and  in  linear  drawing,  is  soon  perceived 
to  be  indispensably  necessary.  This  kind  of  instruction,  there- 
fore, ought  if  possible  to  be  obtained,  by  all  who  are  desirous 
of  turning  to  good  account,  the  illustrations  in  mechanical  phi- 
losophy. In  the  courses  of  instruction  in  this  department  of 
knowledge,  which  have  been  established  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  elements  of  geometry  have  constituted  an  essential 
part.  But  as  the  means  of  elementary  education  are  here  more 
widely  diffused,  it  is  believed  that  an  American  audience,  com- 
posed of  practical  men,  will  hardly  be  found  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  branches  of  knowledge  just  mentioned.  Mathematical  de- 
monstrations, however,  when  necessaryj  will  be  as  concise  and 
perspicuous  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 

The  science  of  physics  has  far  more  to  do  with  things  than 
with  words  ;  contests  about  names,  terms,  definitions,  and  the 
spirit  of  dogmatism  which  led  to  these  contests,  belonged  to  the 
age  which  is  gone  by  :  no  undue  solicitude  will  therefore  be  felt 
about  these,  provided  the  subject  matter  itself  be  made  clearly 
intelligible.  To  render  the  practical  applications  clear  to  every 
understanding,  resort  will  be  had  to  those  sensible  representa- 
tions which  the  pencil  can  furnish  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

In  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  machinery,  it  may  some- 
times happen,  that  parts  deemed  essential  by  practical  men  will 
not  appear  to  obtain  a  due  share  of  attention.  In  such  cases,  the 
lecturer  will  receive  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  gratitude  the 
suggestions  made  by  those  whose  acquaintance  with  details,  en- 
titles their  opinions  to  a  respectful  consideration.  Accounts  of 
useful  inventions  are  widely  dispersed  on  the  pages  of  volumin- 
ous treatises,  and  of  numerous  periodical  publications.     Indus- 
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try  and  discrimination  are  necessary  for  him  who  would  pre- 
sent a  connected  view  of  the  subject,  embracing  the  advantages 
of  clearness  and  method  In  the  shops  of  mechanics,  too,  and 
in  extensive  manufactories,  must  a  large  portion  of  the  requisite 
information  be  acquired  by  laborious  and  continued  researches. 

Your  indulgence  will,  doubtless,  often  be  put  in  requisition,  to 
Teil  the  defects  of  the  lecturer,  as  he  claims  no  exemptions  from 
the  imperfections  common  to  mankind. 

All  he  can  promise,  is,  an  assiduous  application  to  the  duties 
which  have  been  assigned  him,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
encouragement  which  your  kindness  shall  accord. 

Happy  will  he  be,  if  amidst  the  abundant  streams  with  which 
science  is  every  where  enriching  the  world,  he  shall,  like  the 
cultivator  who  irrigates  a  favourite  plat  of  ground,  lead  some 
bumble  rivulets  where  they  may  bless  and  fertilize  a  genial 
soil. 


Art.  IV .-^Editcaiion  of  the  Female  Sex, 

[Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  recognize  in  the  subsequent 
paragraphs  the  sentiments  disclosed  in  a  practical  and  interesting 
series  of  papers,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser. The  author,  in  the  following  article^  resumes  her  subject, 
taking  it  up  at  the  point  at  which  it  is  left  in  those  essays.  It 
was  our  intention  to  direct  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  these 
productions,  as  containing  original  and  valuable  views  on  fe- 
male education,  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving,  through 
the  intervention  of  a  friend,  the  continuation  of  the  writer's  ob- 
servations on  this  subject.  From  this  source  we  shall  occa- 
sionally draw  whatever  may  seem  likely  to  prove  interesting  or 
useful.] 

If  I  have  made  an  effectual  appeal  to  the  understanding  and 
feelings  of  any,  there  will  be  a  desire  excited  to  discover,  more 
particularly,  the  causes  of  so  much  practical  error  in  domestic 
education,  iind  infant  management.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour, 
at  this  lime,  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  those  which  in  my  opin- 
ion are  fundamental.  The  first  and  most  obvious  has  been 
mentioned  in  my  animadversions  on  the  neglect  of  completing 
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the  education  of^irls,  as  we  do  that  of  boys,  and  preparing  them 
specifically  for  the  station  they  were  designed  to  fill,  by  giving 
them  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  will  render  them  compe- 
tent to  its  duties^  When  a  young  married  woman  is  first  called 
to  sustain  the  maternal  relatioo,  she  is  for  the  roost  part  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  whole  field  of  operations  into  which  she  is  so 
suddenly  introduced,  and  in  which  she  is  necessitated  to  act. 
In  this  distressing  dilemma  what  is  she  to  do  ?  If  this  situation 
were  distressing  to  her,  if  she  really  felt  the  full  (brce,  and  saw 
clearly  the  sad  consequences  of  her  ignorance,  the  evil  would 
in  some  degree  be  palliated.  •  She  would  then  reflect  and  con- 
sider, she  would  act  cautiously,  she  would  seek  instruction, 
which  proverbially  is  better  late  than  never ;  she  would  watch 
for  indications,  and  try  to  reason  upon  them  ;  and  her  zeal,  per- 
severance, and  industry,  gleaning  knowledge  wherever  she 
could  find  it,  would  obviate  some  of  the  sorest  troubles  of  her 
helpless  state.  As  all  this  sometimes  occurs,  we  see  instances 
where  the  result  is  beyond  our  expectations,  if  not  equal  to  our 
wishes.  But,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  there  is  so  much 
thoughtlessness  of  the  evils  to  be  dreaded,  from  an  ignorance 
that  all  requisite  knowledge  is  not  possessed.  Each  demand 
for  information  comes  unexpectedly,  and  unprepared  for — and 
without  awakening  anxiety  it  is  answered  by  an  application  for 
help  to  any  one  who  happens  to  be  present,  and  who  can  pro- 
pose a  plan  for  4he  existing  exigency. 

As  it  respe<As  <he  health  of  the  new  born  babe,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  always  ready  to  give  advice  and  enforce 
measures  on  the  young  and  inexperienced  mother ;  and  in  a 
multitude  of  cousellors  there  is  safety,  we  are  told  by  that  word 
of  truth,  to  which  we  can  never  appeal  in  vain,  if  we  appeal 
rationally  ;  and  to  which  we  should  always  appeal  for  our  prin- 
ciples of  conduct.  But  as  the  Bible  does  not  point  out  the 
necessity  of  selecting  those  counsellors  judiciously,  this  part  of 
the  transaction  is  usually  neglected ;  and  our  friendly  advisers 
are  often  as  opposite  in  the  directions  they  give,  as  they  are 
wide  from  truth  and  nature.  Nevertheless  the  advice  of  one  is 
followed  now,  that  of  a  second  the  next  time  ;  and  thus  the 
infant  becomes  a  subject  of  experiments  ;  and  well  is  it  for  the 
helpless  creature,  if  none  of  them  are  iatal,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  ;  or  seriously  injurious,  as  very  frequently  happens.  That 
it  can  escape  all  evil  consequences  tk)  reasonable  mind  will 
believe  ;  and  the  fact  accords  with  rational  expectation  ;  as  the 
inevitable  sickness  of  some  kind  or  other,  <»f  the  generality  of 
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Dew  born  infants,  sufficiently  testifies.  The  question  is,  how 
could  the  state  productive  of  these  evils  be  avoided  ?  I  answer 
without  hesitation,  how  it  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  though  I  am  by 
no  means  able  to  say  how,  under  existing  usage  and  prejudices, 
it  can  be  altogether  changed.  But  in  my  view  it  is  an  impera- 
tive duty  of  every  young  lady,  previous  to  her  becoming  a  moth- 
er, to  seek  that  instruction  she  will  require  to  guide  her  conduct 
in  every  particular  respecting  the  management  of  infant  chil- 
dren. By  the  aid  of  a  sensible,  able,  and  judicious  physician, 
whose  age,  experience,  and  knowledge,  were  such  as  might  be 
confided  in,  she  could  be  directed  to  a  course  of  reading  and 
reflection,  and  otherwise  led  through  a  field  of  appropriate  stud- 
ies, which  would  gradually  prepare  her  for  one  part  at  least,  of 
the  important  task  about  to  devolve  upon  her  ;  and  when  the 
period  of  action  arrived,  feeling  herself  somewhat  competent 
to  directing  all  that  is  required  to  be  done,  she  would  firmly  re- 
sist the  intermeddling  of  ignorant  attendants ;  and  unharrassed 
by  anxiety  and  unalarmed  by  fears,  she  would  steadily  and  calm- 
ly pursue  the  right  path,  and  And  the  reward  for  her  devotion  to 
duty,  in  the  health  and  happiness  of  her  infant. 
If  a  young  mother  is  generally  ignorant,  even  af\er  her  babe  is  in 
her  arms,  what  is  the  right  method  of  physical  treatment,  this  is 
Hut  part  of  her  misfortune.  I  call  it  misfortune,  because  that  which 
would  be  folly  and  wickedness  if  it  were  wilful,  becomes  misfor- 
tune, when  it  is  the  consequence  of  errors  in  previous  education, 
which  the  individual  had  no  power  to  remedy,  and  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  she  was  unaware.  Though  it  is  the  bodily  health 
of  the  infant  alone,  that  claims  the  attention  of  parents  and 
nurses  generally,  it  is  the  mind  which  suffers  most  from  ignor- 
ance of  the  proper  methods  of  fostering,  invigorating,  and  de- 
reloping  it  ;  and  from  the  pernicious  impressions  that  ignorance 
is  constantly  the  cause  of  its  receiving.  The  young  mother, 
affectionate  and  devoted  to  her  child  as  she  always  is,  and  anx- 
ious and  determined  to  do  every  thing  required  for  its  health 
and  happiness,  is  thus  constantly  neglecting  and  injuring  both, 
from  ignorance  of  what  she  ought  to  do.  Had  a  similar  plan  to 
the  one  recommended  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
treatment  of  children,  been  pursued  by  the  parents  to  complete 
the  education  of  daughters,  in  regard  to  the  mental  development, 
the  cultivation  of  the  afiections,  and  a  proper  discipline  of  the 
intellectual  habits  of  infants,  the  frequent  thoughtlessness  and 
ignorance  which  prevails  on  this  subject  would  have  been  ob- 
viated. If  the  young  lady  had  been  placed  in  a  situation 
where  a  proper  sense  of  her  duty  would  be  awakened,  and 
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where  she  could  have  gained  instruction  on  the  deep  subject  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  formation  of  character,  had  she  been 
taught  to  comprehend  the  power  of  the  first  associations,  the 
natural  development  of  the  faculties,  the  true  source  of  ideas, 
and  how  much  their  just  combinations  depend  on  circumstances 
which  a  watchful  mother  can  control ;  had  the  most  judicious 
methods  been  unfolded  to  her  of  associating  and  impressing 
what  is  right  and  true,  and  of  preventing  or  removing  what  is 
wrong  and  false  ;  in  short — had  she  been  duly  initiated  into  tho 
art  and  the  principles  of  nursing  her  child's  mind  from  its  birth, 
hj  the  best  instruction  to  be  procured  on  this  important  branch 
of  early  culture,  though  she  might  be  imperfectly  prepared  from 
want  of  experience,  yet  she  would  be  enabled  to  go  on  in  her 
daily  task  securely  and  happily  to  herself  and  to  her  offspring. 
Gaining  more  and  more  knowledge  from  daily  observation,  re- 
flection, and  application  of  her  previous  reasoning,  she  would 
gradually  advance  in  the  science  ;  gently  and  naturally  enticing, 
as  it  were,  her  little  one  after  her  \  and  leading  it  step  by  step  to 
those  habits  of  thought  and  conduct,  those  happy  and  delight- 
ful associations  of  the  pleasing  and  good,  the  true  and  desirable, 
which  will  result  in  her  own  heartfelt  satisfaction,  and  the  wel- 
fare and  constant  enjoyment  of  the  little  being  committed  to 
her  care  and  guidance.  In  this  happy  result  of  the  efforts  of  a 
young  woman  to  qualify  -herself  for  the  discharge  of  the  mater- 
nal duties,  by  a  judicious  course  of  reading,  study,  colloquial 
instruction,  reasoning  and  reflection,  and  whatever  other  means 
may  be  wisely  selected  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object ;  1  am  pre- 
supposing the  character  of  the  individual  to  be  of  the  right  cast ; 
her  mind  disciplined,  affections  regulated,  temper  subdued,  and 
moral  habits,  as  well  as  religious  principles  fixed  ;  where  this 
groundwork  to  receive  and  duly  appreciate  such  instruction  is 
wanting,  the  labour  for  a  young  mother  is  doubled  and  trebled. 
And  as  I  fear  this  is  oAen  the  case,  nay,  as  I  know  it  positively 
ID  many  instances  to  be  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  it  into 
consideration  ;  and  at  least  to  make  what  is,  and  what  ought 
to  be,  the  state  of  mind,  temper,  habits,  and  feelings  of  young 
women  thus  situated  so  apparent,  that  no  reader  may  mistake, 
when  applying  my  gbservations  to  her  own  character.  I  in- 
tended also  to  explain  what  I  conceive  to  be  another  fun- 
damental cause  of  the  wrong  management  of  young  children. 
But  my  subject  runs  into  so  many  particulars,  in  my  endeavour 
to  illustrate  it  sufiiciently  to  make  it  entirely  practical,  as  to  ren- 
der me  prolix  ;  and  lest  I  should  also  be  tedious,  obliges  me 
to  defer,  for  the  present,  any  further  observations. 
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Art.  V. — American  Lyceuniy  w  Society  for  the  Improvement  rf 
Schooli  and  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Boston.   1829. 
Svo.    pp.   16. 

The  institution  which  this  pamphlet  is  designed  to  promote, 
is  of  a  character  peculiarly  interesting.  It  forms  one  of  the 
numerous  results  of  that  earnest  desire  of  knowledge,  which  so 
extensively  characterizes  the  present  stage  of  the  mental  pro- 
gress of  society.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  original  in  several 
features  of  its  design  and  organization,  by  which  it  is  specifical- 
ly adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
does  not  confine  its  benefits  to  any  class,  exclusively,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  effects  its  great  objects,  in  proportion  as  it  secures 
the  interest  and  the  cooperation  of  all.  It  has  no  peculiarity 
in  its  plan,  by  which  it  can  be  hindered  from  receiving  and  dis- 
pensing knowledge  to  any  extent  ;  and,  as  far  as  its  influence 
reaches,  it  facilitates  an  approach  to  a  beneficial  equalizatioo 
of  knowledge, — an  object  of  great  moment  to  a  community  or- 
ganized by  such  institutions  as  ours. 

The  system  of  universal  education,  which  has  been  establish- 
ed in  so  many  of  our  states,  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  be,  of 
itself,  a  sufficient  advance  towards  such  a  result.  Elementary 
instruction,  however,  (which  is  all  that  common  schools  can 
afford,)  is  but  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of  general  intelligence. 
An  institution  is  still  needed,  which  may  give  such  an  impulse 
to  the  popular  mind  as  shall  carry  it  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
it  is  too  generally  confined,  and  turn  early  education  to  account, 
by  imparting  a  desire  for  information,  a  taste  for  reading,  and 
habits  of  thought. 

Whether  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  whole  range  of  our 
various  schools  and  other  places  of  education,  are  adequate,  in 
all  respects,  to  the  great  object  of  rendering  all  classes,  and 
every  individual  in  our  community,  enlightened  men,  is  a  ques- 
tion, not  yet  Rilly  answered  by  actual  results.  These  institu- 
tions are  numerous  ;  many  of  them  are  excellent  ;  and  all  of 
them  are  improving.  None  of  them,  however,  suit  the  great 
purpose  of  creating  and  sustaining  a  strong  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, at  that  stage  of  life,  in  which  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  engrossing  concerns  of  business,  or  to  be 
narrowed  by  application  habitually  conBned  to  the  limits  of 
professional  subjects.  The  point  has  never,  perhaps,  been  fair- 
ly put  to  proof,  whether  the  mental  faculties  might  not  retain,  in 
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mature  years,  the  freshness  and  the  pliancy  of  youth,  by  being 
kept  in  constant  advance  on  new  and  interesting  objects,  in- 
stead of  being  permitted,  as  is  now  too  customary,  to  lose,  after 
a  certain  time,  the  habits  of  systematic  discipline  and  regular 
action.  An  institution  which  should  prove  successful  in  calling 
the  attention  of  all  classes  of  minds  anew  into  the  field  of  ap- 
plication and  research, — an  institution  which  might  assume  the 
adult,  in  all  conditions  of  life,  as  its  pupils,  and  send  them 
out  into  the  great  domain  of  human  knowledge,  with  the  alacrity 
of  youth  and  the  seriousness  of  manhood,  would  open  an  inde- 
scribable prospect  of  attainment  to  intellectual  industry.  Were 
the  intellect,  in  all  its  variety  of  individual  character  and  spon- 
taneous direction,  and  in  all  its  acquired  diversity  of  education 
and  pursuit,  sent  in  quest  of  results  which  were  to  be  brought 
into  a  common  depository  ;  all  minds  might  be  enabled  to  con- 
template science,  divested  of  unintelligible  nomenclature  and 
sophistical  perplexities.  Knowledge  would  be  offered  in  that 
Tariety  and  abundance  which  would  be  a  natural  result  of  its 
being  drawn  from  so  many  sources,  by  the  labour  of  the  skilful 
and  the  zealous.  Who  can  compute  the  benefits  which  might 
thus  be  dispensed  over  the  whole  circle  of  society,  isnriching  and 
ennobling  the  mind  of  every  individual,  and  constituting  him  a 
competent  instructer,  in  his  own  sphere,  of  that  generation 
which  is  to  take,  as  its  starting  place  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  and  consequent  happiness,  ^  the  point  to  which  the 
mind  has  been  led  by  the  progress  of  all  preceding  ages  ? ' 

Is  the  result  here  contemplated  an  imaginary  one  ?  Look  to 
the  mechanic  institutes  of  Great  Britain  and  France  ;  and  see 
the  artisan  acquiring,  at  his  resting  hours,  as  much  knowledge 
of  several  departments  of  science,  as  was  furnished  to  the  col- 
lege graduates  of  the  last  generation  ;  or  observe  him  leading 
to  the  lecture  room  his  son,  yet  in  boyhood,  to  partake  in  his 
father's  pursuits  and  pleasures.  Who  will  venture  to  say  to 
what  elevation  of  soul  that  boy  may  not  attain  >  Yet  all  this  is 
but  a  step  towards  a  general  result. 

The  institution  to  which  it  is  our  intention  to  restrict  our 
subsequent  observations,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  community 
in  which  it  has  sprung  up.  It  is  not,  like  the  *  institutes '  estab- 
lished in  other  countries,  restricted  to  one  class  of  society.  Its 
form  and  character  are  as  various  as  the  condition  of  the 
vicinities  in  which  it  happens  to  exist.  It  is  also  subdivided  as 
occasion  requires,  so  as  to  suit  every  variety  of  objects.     Its 
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only  uDiform  and  unchangeable  purpose  is  the  aim  to  diffuse 
knowledge.  It  embraces  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  variety  of  occupation  ;  furnishing  instruction,  en- 
tertainment, and  employment  to  all.  Thus,  in  a  country  town, 
it  brings  into  the  same  room,  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  the  teacher,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  manu- 
facturer, for  mutual  assistance  in  the  acquisition  and  communi- 
cation of  knowledge.  The  exercises  which  are  prescribed  are 
chiefly  lectures  or  conversation,  illustrated  by  simple  experi- 
ments, performed  with  common  and  accessible  apparatus.  In- 
struction is  imparted  in  plain  and  familiar  language,  principles 
are  applied  to  practical  purposes  ;  and,  during  these  expositions, 
not  the  least  attentive  portion  of  the  audience  is  sometimes 
formed  of  females  and  children,  who,  in  common  with  others, 
are  substantially  and  permanently  benefitted  by  what  they  hear 
and  see. 

The  professional  man  is  led  to  review  his  acquirements,  in 
order  to  impart  what  in  them  is  generally  useful.  He  obtains 
valuable  information,  drawn  from  the  studies  of  a  different  pro- 
fession from  his  own  ;  or  he  listens  with  advantage  to  the  state- 
ment of  important  and  interesting  facts  relating  to  agriculture 
or  manufactures.  The  teacher  increases,  in  this  way,  his  stores 
of  interesting  instruction.  The  mechanic  and  the  farmer  inter- 
change useful  knowledge,  or  obtain  clearer  light  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  health,  with  morals,  with  history,  or  with  legislation. 
The  scarcer  minerals  and  plants  of  the  vicinity  are  perhaps  de- 
posited in  the  common  treasury,  after  having  been  described  and 
discussed  according  to  their  properties  and  their  classification. 
The  female  mind  is  thus  furnished  with  its  share  in  the  great 
banquet  of  science.  The  mother  is  enabled  to  become  more 
intellectual  in  her  instructions  to  her  little  ones  ;  and  the  chil- 
dren who  are  old  enough  to  accompany  her,  or  their  father, 
here  acquire  new  thoughts  on  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  the 
uses  of  education  ;  and  thus  learn  to  cooperate  intelligently  with 
their  teachers  in  the  business  of  mental  cultivation. 

Another  and  a  general  benefit  also  results  from  the  meetings 
of  Lyceums.  Intellectual  intercourse  aids  good  neighbourhood, 
and  promotes  intelligent  conversation.  It  brings  together  those 
who  had  been  parted  by  sectarian  division,  nnd  affords  them 
common  ground  on  which  to  meet  and  converse  as  friends. 
Nor  are  unanimity  and  harmony  tho  only  moral  effects  of  this 
intercourse.  Frivolous  and  questionable  amusements  among 
the  young,  arc  not  unfrequently  abandoned  for  pursuits  more 
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congenial  to  the  inteUectual  nature  ;  and  the  change  of  objects 
is  not  attended,  as  in  other  cases  it  has  been,  with  any  injury  to 
health,  by  diminishing  activity.  Excursions  to  the  forest  for 
plants,  and  to  the  mountain  for  '  specimens,'  or  experiments  in 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  or  the  field,  are  made  to  combine 
health,  pleasure,  and  instruction  ;  and  the  materials  accumula- 
ted from  these  sources,  furnish  mental  employment  for  the  eve- 
ning. Such,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  a  Lyceum  has  been  in  operation,  are  the  results  which 
accrue  from  it.  The  minds  of  all  classes  of  its  pupils,  and  es- 
pecially the  susceptible  faculties  of  youth,  are  in  this  way  en- 
lightened, elevated,  and  purified  to  an  extent  inconceivable  by 
those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  personally  to  observe  the 
effects  of  this  truly  excellent  institution. 

Here  we  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  brief  anec- 
dote, in  illustration  of  what  we  have  just  stated.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  young  woman,  (residing  in  a  parish  situated  not  far  from 
Hartford  in  Connecticut,)  became  so  much  interested  in  some 
remarks  which  she  happened  to  read  on  the  subject  of  geology, 
as  to  feel  desirous  of  obtaining  instruction  in  that  department  of 
science.  An  opportunity  offered  itself,  by  an  individual  visiting 
in  the  village,  who  was  induced  to  make  a  short  stay,  and  in 
that  time  to  give  a  few  lectures,  and  make  several  excursions  in 
quest  of  specimens.  Previous  to  this  time  there  was  not,  per- 
haps, an  individual  in  the  place  who  knew  anything  of  the  sci- 
ence. But  the  young  lady  who  has  been  mentioned,  was 
successful  in  making  up  a  class  of  her  acquaintance ;  and, 
within  two  years,  the  impulse  thus  given  to  the  minds  of  young 
people  was  so  extensive,  that  there  were  in  existence,  in  the 
town  alluded  to,  and  its  vicinity,  numerous  collections  of  speci- 
mens, embracing,  perhaps,  every  accessible  variety  in  that  and 
the  adjacent  regions.  The  cabinet  of  one  of  the  more  diligent 
pupils  contained,  at  the  time  mentioned,  an  amount  of  five 
hundred  articles. 

In  illustration  of  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  plan  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  its  easy  adaptation  to  circumstances,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  first,  probably,  of 
these  associations  in  New  England.  Two  teachers,  boarding 
in  the  same  family,  proposed,  as  a  pleasant  and  useful  way  of 
spending  one  evening  in  the  week,  to  read  to  those  of  the 
family  who  chose  to  attend,  one  of  the  '  Conversations  on  chem- 
istry,' explaining  what  might  not  be  otherwise  understood,  and 
performing  the  easier  experiments.     The  family  invited  a  few 
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neighbours  to  the  exercises  of  some  of  the  first  evenings.  But 
the  room  was  soon  found  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who 
wished  to  attend  ;  and  the  school  room  was  obtained  for  the 
purpose.  Conversations  and  questions  on  the  subject  selected 
for  each  evening,  were  encouraged  ;  and,  shortly  after^  regular 
meetings  were  held  for  mutual  instruction  on  other  subjects  be- 
sides that  originally  introduced.  Classes  were  formed  for  each 
of  those  subjects  ;  and  every  class  occupied  an  evening,  or  a 
part  of  it,  in  conversation  and  experiments  for  their  own  mutual 
instruction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
classes.  The  meetings  were  held  more  frequently  than  at  first ; 
and  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  single  winter,  a  great  variety  of 
useful  and  important  subjects  were  studied  and  discussed  ;  while, 
by  the  subdivision  and  classification  of  the  exercises,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  association  was  enabled  to  devote  his  chief  attention 
to  the  branches  most  interesting  to  his  mind,  or  most  intimately 
connected  with  his  daily  business. 

The  Lyceum,  (hough  thus  evidently  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  by  the  few  demands  which 
it  makes  for  preparation  or  preliminaries,  and  the  moderate  ex- 
pense at  which  it  can  be  maintained, — is  not  by  any  means  ne- 
cessarily restricted  to  a  narrow  scale  of  operation.  With  liberal 
arrangements,  it  may  be  transferred  to  any  sphere  of  intellectual 
condition  or  progress.  It  would  greatly  accelerate  the  advance- 
ment of  the  elder  classes  at  academies  and  preparatory  schools, 
at  high  schools  and  at  colleges.  Indeed,  a  weekly  meeting  for 
the  interchange  of  acquirement^  would  be,  perhaps,  no  slight  aid 
to  instructers  themselves. 

Literary  clubs,  and  especially  those  formed  by  the  professors 
of  colleges  and  universities,  are  now  out  of  date,  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  With  all  their  faults,  however,  they  served  many 
excellent  purposes  which,  even  in  our  day,  have  not  ceased  to 
be  desirable.  The  familiar  meetings  of  the  intellectual /mmorcs 
among  our  fathers,  were  admirable  opportunities  of  personal 
and  professional  improvement.  True,  they  were  sometimes 
abused  into  occasions  for  vanity  and  display  ;  and  their  inspira- 
tion was  too  frequently  derived  from  something  more  palpable 
than  '  the  wine  of  immortality.'  But  objectionable  as  they  were 
in  some  respects,  they  still  dispensed  much  good.  They  kindled 
afresh  the  minds  which  were  shedding  light  on  all  cotcmporary 
intellect, — the  minds  which  we  of  this  generation  were  early 
taught  to  venerate  as  the  great  fountains  of  instruction.     May 
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not  something  of  a  similar,  though  a  more  sober,  character,  bo 
devised  by  the  instructers  of  the  present  day  ? 

Seclusion  is  favourable  to  thought.  But  this  maxim  needs  a 
free  interpretation.  The  art  of  conversation — that  most  valua- 
ble and  difficult  attainment — is  more  essential  to  a  teacher  than 
to  any  other  man.  Yet  no  class  of  men,  perhaps,  more 
sedulously  avoid  appropriate  opportunities  of  acquiring  it. 
Stated  meetings  of  the  literary  and  scientific  instructers  at  our 
highest  institutions,  would  probably  not  only  be  attended  with 
immediate  professional  benefit,  but  through  the  influence  of  ex* 
ample,  would  operate  powerfully  and  bene6cially  on  the  minds 
of  the  young,  and  cherish  that  spirit  of  personal  application  and 
severe  study,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  true  prosperity  of 
seminaries  of  learning. 

The  adaptation  of  the  Lyceum  to  the  intellectual  interests  of 
cities,  is  at  present  a  subject  of  discussion.  But  inquiry  on  this 
point  is  perhaps  superseded  by  facts  already  familiar.  We  may 
refer,  for  instance,  to  the  city  of  Boston.  Here,  we  can  enu- 
merate several  institutions  or  associations,  all  corresponding  to 
the  Lyceum,  or  embracing  a  part  of  its  objects,  and  therefore 
bearing  unquestionable  testimony  to  the  demand  for  L^rceums 
in  cities.  In  Boston,  there  are  already  established  the  lectures 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  at  the  Mechanics'  Association, 
besides  occasional  public  lectures  by  individuals,*  and  private 
circles  formed  for  various  objects  connected  with  intellectual 
improvement  or  gratiBcation.  These  all  suit  in  their  respective 
places,  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
there  is  still  room  for  a  course  of  lectures,  such  as  may  lead  to 
the  formation  of  local  associations  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
These  associations,  it  is  believed,  will  become  numerous  as  soon 
as  an  appropriate  course  of  lectures  shall  have  been  establish- 
ed, to  furnish  them  with  subjects  for  exercise,  and  to  give  a 
direction  to  inquiry  and  reading.  The  lectures  are  expected  to 
be  of  a  general  character,  such  as  may  render  them  useful  and 
attractive  to  young  people  engaged  in  mercantile  or  miscella- 
neous business.  Teachers  in  the  elementary  departments  of 
education,  and  the  instructers  of  Sunday  schools,  will  also  be 
furnished,  through  this  medium,  with  information  which  may 
afford  useful  materials  for  personal  and  professional  improve- 
ment.      Parents,  and  in  particular   mothers,  will,  it  is  to  be 

*  As  ao  instance  in  point,  wc  may  mention  the  course  of  lectures  now  de- 
livering; by  Mr.  Holbrook,  which  is  chiefly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  Sunday 
school  teachers. 
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subjects  many  of  which  may  form  instructive  and  pleasing  topics 
of  coDvorsation  with  young  children,  and  may  contribute  to  give 
hoped,  embrace  such  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  minds  an  early  and  salutary  direction  towards  the  vast 
stores  of  information,  which  are  contained  in  external  nature. 
The  infant  schools  show  strikingly  how  ready  the  youngest 
children  are  to  receive  instruction  on  such  subjects,  and  what  a 
benign  power  over  the  dawning  mind  of  childhood  may  be  ac- 
quired by  teachers  and  parents  who  direct  their  own  attention 
to  these  departments  of  science. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  features  in  the  plan  of  the 
Lyceum,  that  it  is  so  devised  as  to  suit  the  local  circumstances 
of  any  part  of  our  country  ;  adapting  itself  to  the  wants  of  vil- 
lages and  neighbourhoods,  whife,  in  its  ultimate  extension,  it 
may  advantageously,  and,  at  the  same  time,  easily,  become  a 
great  national  institution,  comprehending  in  its  influence  the 
collected  advantages  of  the  general  associations  formed  in 
towns,  counties,  and  states.  The  benefits  which  might  hence 
result  to  the  interests  of  popular  education,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  are  great  and  obvious.  Through  this  channel,  the  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction  and  the  general  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation, which  characterize  one  region  of  our  country,  might  be 
expeditiously  transferred  to  others  ;  and  the  great  bond  of  moral 
and  intellectual  union  existing  among  these  states  might  thus  be 
strengthened  and  extended.  That  this  result  is  highly  probable, 
will  be  evident  to  all  who  recollect  that  the  main  objects  of  the 
Lyceum  are  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  schools, — not  through  the  comparatively  slow  process 
of  legislation,  or  the  progress  achieved  by  individual  eflbrt,  but 
by  the  direct  action  of  general  sentiment  among  the  people,  and 
by  their  mutual  and  combined  endeavours.  The  object  to  bo 
promoted  by  this  concentration  of  effort,  is  one  universally  in- 
telligible. It  involves  the  social  and  personal  interests  of  the 
whole  community,  in  conjunction  with  those  which,  with  more  or 
less  force,  are  felt  by  every  parent  who  takes  an  intelligent 
care  of  the  education  of  his  children.  Extensive  results  require, 
it  is  true,  adequate  time  in  which  to  be  matured  and  rendered 
apparent*  The  public  mind,  however,  is  already  in  a  good  de- 
gree prepared  for  them.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  town 
Lyceums  are,  in  several  instances,  uniting  into  general  asso- 
ciations for  their  respective  counties,  on  the  plan  presented  in 
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former  numbers  of  this  journal.*  In  Worcester  countj,  such  an 
arrangement  has  been  for  some  time  matured  ;  as  those  of  our 
readers  will  recollect,  who  perused  the  closing  number  of  our 
last  volume,  which  contained  the  address  of  Mr.  Barton  to  the 
delegates  from  the  various  associations  in  that  county. 

By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  general  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  this  institution  no  doubt  is  entertained,  that,  at  the 
requisite  interval  of  time,  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  union 
and  cooperation  will  be  taken,  and  a  still  more  general  society 
formed,  comprehending  a  representation  from  each  of  the  county 
associations.  There  are,  we  are  aware,  individuals  who  look 
on  these  more  extensive  measures  with  a  degree  of  anxiety. 
Happily,  there  is  but  one  sentiment  on  the  value  of  the  local 
Lyceums — indeed  there  can  be  but  one,  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
derive  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  the  mental  advance- 
ment of  society.  The  apprehension  above  alluded  to,  is  ground- 
ed on  a  mistrust  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  the  general 
principle  of  associations  formed  for  any  object  of  a  moral  na- 
ture. The  tendency  of  all  association»of  such  a  kind,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  to  diminish  individual  effort,  by  diminishing 
individual  responsibility,  and  to  merge  individual  character  and 
influence  in  those  of  a  mass, — removing  or  impeding,  in  this 
way,  the  action  of  some  of  the  best  motives  by  which  human 
nature  is  actuated,  and  accumulating  and  concentrating  a  power 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  unreflecting,  may  be  wielded  to  the 
detriment  rather  than  to  the  benefit  of  society.  To  us  it  seems, 
that,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  one  great  and  important  prin- 
ciple is  entirely  overlooked  : — we  allude  to  the  fact  that  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  Lyceum,  or  of  any  other  popular  in- 
stitution for  disseminating  knowledge,  is  rendered  safe,  by  the 
wkler  diffusion  of  intellectual  light  by  which  it  is  attended. 
Detach  the  moral  influence  of  a  Lyeeum'  from  its  intellectual 
character,  and  you  do  indeed  make  it  an  engine  of  uncertain 
operation  and  questionable  results.  But  fortunately  this  cannot 
be  done.  The  moral  power  acquired  by  these  associations  is 
the  pure  result  of  intelligence,  and  its  character  is  thus  secured 
and  guarantied  in  favour  of  mental  freedom.  Every  Lyceum 
is,  in  fact,  a  local  safeguard  of  liberty,  Tmparting  a  nobler  im- 
pulse and  opening  a  wider  scope  to  the  general  mind,  by  the 
light  which  it  sheds,  and  the  energy  which  it  excites.  The 
general  Lyceums  suit  the  same  purpose,  only  in  a  more  exten- 

*  See  in  particular  vol.  iti.  p.  &03. 
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sivc  sphere  ;  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects,  which  exists  among  its  members,  being  a.  sufficient  se- 
curity that  no  injurious  exercise  of  moral  power  will  ever  be 
attempted. 

The  Lyceum,  however,  it  should  be  recollected,  has  asserted 
no  claim  to  the  sort  of  influence  which  is  dreaded  by  some. 
Such  influence  can  only  be  incidental.  The  institution  in  ques- 
tion professes  to  be  one  of  an  intellectual  character  ;  the  opera- 
tions about  which  an  apprehension  is  entertained,  are  designed 
solely  to  facilitate  intellectual  objects  ;  and  these,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  are,  as  far  as  they  have  been  attained,  found  to 
issue  in  unquestionable  good,  in  the  opinion  of  individuals  of 
widely  different  moral  sentiments,  and  in  local  situations  where 
public  opinion  is  pretty  equally  divided  on  several  important 
points  of  religious  faith.  For  our  own  part,  we  hail  this  pacific 
and  benign  institution,  as  a  friend  to  the  general  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  community  ;  and  regard  it  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
as  oflering,  in  some  measure,  an  antidote  to  the  difllsrences  of 
opinion  and  of  feeling,  which  so  generally  exist  on  matters  of 
belief.  Much  more  might  be  said,  here,  on  the  impossibility  of 
collective  Lyceums  producing  any  other  than  salutary  eflects  on 
the  mental  condition  of  the  community.  In  particular,  the  safe- 
ty of  delegated  and  representative  agency  might  be  advanced. 
But  the  limits  of  this  article  compel  us,  for  the  present,  to  omit 
the  consideration  of  such  topics  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  laborious  argument  against  an  ap- 
prehension so  vague  as  that  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
There  will  ultimately,  we  believe,  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
safety  of  entrusting  the  human  mind  with  knowledge,  or  a  com- 
munity with  facilities  for  diflusing  it. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  state  Here  a  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  already  resulted  from  the  combined  op- 
eration of  Lyceums,  when  associated  in  towns  and  counties. 
Peculiar  facilities  are  thus  aflbrded  for  the  acquisition  of  local 
information.  Topography,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology, 
may  be  selected  as  instances.  An  unassisted  individual,  or  a 
single  association,  must  prosecute  these  branches  of  study  with 
great  labour  or  expense, — and,  after  all,  but  imperfectly.  Estab- 
lish a  number  of  Lyceums  over  the  surface  to  be  explored  ; 
and  the  labour  is  so  subdivided,  and  is  thrown  into  such  a  num- 
ber of  hands,  that  a  thorough  and  extensive  investigation  is 
easily  and  readily  made.  By  the  intercommunication  of  these 
estabhshments,  a  teacher  or  a  parent  becomes  possessed  of  a 
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yast  mccumulation  of  the  best  materials  for  instruction  ;  the 
student  is  furnished  with  objects  of  application  ;  knowledge  is 
given  and  received ;  and  the  sphere  of  mental  action  and  of 
mental  opportunity  is  greatly  extended  to  all.  But  without  a 
regular  arrangement,  resulting  from  organization,  no  facilities 
of  this  nature  can  be  certainly  or  permanently  afforded. 

Another  advantage  of  union  and  cooperation  among  LyceumS| 
is  the  interchange  of  libraries,  specimens,  apparatus,  and  lec- 
tures. The  benefits  resulting  from  such  arrangements,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  in  detail  :  they  multiply,  to  a  vast  amount| 
the  mental  resources  of  tjie  community,  and  constitute  every 
individual  rich  in  intellectual  advantages. 

Another  important  object  to  be  gained  by  uniting  the  several 
Lyceums  in  a  county  or  a  state,  is  a  beneficial  uniformity  in 
methods  of  instruction  at  our  common  schools.  These  have 
hitherto  varied  at  the  caprice  of  every  successive  teacher  ;  and 
the  perpetual  changing  of  books,  systems,  and  branches,  has 
harassed  the  parent  without  benefitting  the  pupil.  The  same 
teacher,  (it  happens  from  various  causes,)  is  seldom  long  em- 
ployed in  the  same  vicinity  ;  and,  when  a  change  takes  place, 
the  children  instead  of  going  regularly  forward  in  a  course  of 
instruction,  are  usually  put  back  to  a  new  elementary  book, 
which  happens  to  be  preferred  by  the  new  teacher.  Year  after 
jear  the  schools  are  subjected  to  the  repetition  of  these  evils, 
which  can  be  effectually  checked  only  by  the  influence  of  a 
general  institution,  such  as  the  Lyceum,  where  teachers  them- 
selves may  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  acquire  such  light 
on  the  subjects  which  they  teach,  as  shall  lead  to  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  best  means  of  imparting  knowledge,  and, 
by  these  means,  to  a  suflicient  degree  of  uniformity  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  incessant  change,  and  irreconcileable  diversity 
in  modes  of  teaching. 

As  an  institution  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  popular  edu- 
cation, the  Lyceum  possesses  many  excellent  characteristics. 
The  general  and  substantial  improvement  of  education  cannot 
be  made  to  proceed  from  specific  measures.  Legislation  to  this 
effect  wears  too  much  the  aspect  of  compulsion  ;  and  a  semi- 
nary instituted  expressly  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  found  a  remedy  too  costly  for  the  means  of 
individuals  whose  remuneration  for  their  daily  labour  should  be 
as  low  as  the  rate  now  common  in  the  payment  of  teachers.  A 
school  of  this  kind  supported  by  the  state,  would  need  a  vast  ap- 

VOL.   I. NO.  I.  ^ 
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propriatioD,  to  render  it  useful  to  all  who  would  be  desirous  of 
partaking  in  its  benefits. 

The  Lyceum  offers  to  teachers  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  general  improvement  of  the  mind  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  daily  business  ;  and  in  most  instances  a  course 
of  appropriate  professional  reading  and  conversation  is  added  to 
the  other  exercises  of  the  institution.  The  effects  which  have 
followed  these  arrangements,  are  beneficial  and  extensive,  be- 
yond the  conception  of  those  who  have  not  had  personal  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  them. 

It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Lyceum,  that,  while  it 
renders  effective  aid  to  education,  by  the  opportunities  which  it 
offers  to  teachers,  it  communicates  an  intelligent  and  deep  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  education,  to  the  mind  of  every  indi- 
vidual who  takes  part  in  its  exercises,  and  thus  calls  forth  the 
whole  intellectual  and  moral  force  of  vicinities,  in  favour  of  the 
improvement  of  schools.  In  this  respect,  in  particular,  it  is 
happily  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  American  society,  in 
which  all  effective  general  measures  for  the  promotion  of  coin- 
mon  education  must  emanate  directly  from  the  people*  The 
Lyceum  is  on  this  account  better  adapted  to  extensive  useful- 
ness among  us,  than  any  of  the  popular  institutions  which 
have  arisen  in  Europe,  could  be  ;  most  of  these  being  restricted 
by  their  objects,  and  even  their  designation,  to  the  interests  of 
particular  classes  of  society.  The  Lyceum  admits  members 
from  every  condition  of  life,  and  from  every  occupation,  and  is 
peculiarly  accessible  to  the  agricultural  class, — a  circumstance 
by  which  it  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of  our 
population. 

The  four  great  requisites  of  an  institution  for  popular  inn- 
provement,  are  lectures,  or  conversation  ;  mutual,  interrogatory, 
and  experimental  exercises  ;  books  ;  and  apparatus.  These 
are  the  chief  implements  in  the  whole  process  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  as  surely  as  they  are  introduced  into  the  humblest 
village,  there  will  spring  up  intellectual  activity,  efficiency,  and 
skill,  extensive  and  enlightened  views  on  every  subject  impor- 
tant to  human  welfare,  intelligence  and  enterprise  in  business, 
and  a  moral  elevation  of  character,  insuring  a  pure  and  diffusive 
happiness. 

For  these  reasons  it  is,  that  we  wish  to  see  Lyceums  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States,  to  see  them  promoted  by 
general  association,  and  every  other  facility  rccjuircd  for  their 
extensive  iind  free  and  permanent  operation.     Whithin  a  short 
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time  aAer  the  general  organization  of  the  Lyceuilis  in  a  state, 
(take  that  of  Massachusetts  for  example,)  several  objects  may 
easily  be  accomplished,  which  will  contribute  immediately  and 
effectively,  not  only  to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  but  to  a  fuller 
command  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state.  In  many  of  the 
town  Lyceums,  the  requisite  investigations  are  in  progress  for 
the  preparation  of  histories  of  their  respective  towns  ;  surveys 
of  the  surface  and  soil  of  their  vicinities,  and,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, geological  surveys,  are  advar^^ing  ;  while,  in  other 
places,  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  local 
maps.  That  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  state  may  be 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  interesting  and  important 
facts  thus  ascertained,  a  common  deposit  is  required,  and  a 
regular  channel  of  communication  becomes  indispensable* 
Without  a  definite  organization,  however,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
such  results.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  also,  the  effects  of 
the  regular  and  general  operation  of  Lyceums  become  highly 
important*  Extensive  and  peculiar  facilities  are  afforded  by 
these  establishments  for  prosecuting  public  enterprises  connected 
with  internal  improvement,  in  the  department  of  roads  and  ca- 
nals, by  the  minute  and  accurate  local  knowledge  which  they 
bring  to  the  aid  of  such  undertakings.  But  on  topics  of  this 
nature  we  have  not  at  present  room  to  enlarge. 

The  Lyceum,  when  considered  in  its  connexion  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  general  education,  appears  likely  to  prove  as 
permanent  in  its  operation  as  it  is  deservedly  popular  in  its  char- 
acter. It  offers  no  impediment  to  existing  institutions  of  any 
order  :  it  enters  into  competition  with  none  :  it  cooperates  with 
all  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  in  producing 
and  cherishing  a  desire  for  superior  instruction.  Through  the 
services  of  the  professional  men  who  rank  themselves  among 
its  friends  and  patrons,  it  derives  much  benefit  from  the  higher 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  by  the  light  and  guidance  which  it 
draws  from  such  sources,  tends  to  make  the  whole  community 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  value  of  these  institutions.  To 
this  class  of  men  the  Lyceum  has  been  largely  indebted  for  the 
improvement  of  its  exercises,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has 
advanced  in  general  estimation  ;  and  on  them  it  must  frequent- 
ly depend  for  the  commencement  of  its  local  operations.  To  this 
last  fact  we  should  be  happy  to  attract  the  attention  of  men 
of  liberal  education  ;  since,  through  their  aid  and  exertions, 
so  much  may  be  accomplished  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  mental 
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Mttllon  and  enjoyment  to  all  claases  of  society.  The  benefactors 
of  the  mind  are  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race  ; 
jmd  to  this  noble  eminence  may  every  man  of  education  raise 
himselfy  who  is  willing  to  impart  a  portion  of  the  mental  wealth 
with  which  he  has  been  entrusted,  and  to  aid  others  in  their 
progress  towards  the  expansion  and  elevation  of  soul,  which  he 
himself  enjoys  as  the  great  good  of  his  intellectual  advantages. 
If  one  or  more  professional  men  in  every  town  of  New  Eng- 
land would  lend  their  countenance  and  assistance  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Lyceum  in  their  respective  vicinities,  the  stream 
of  useful  and  scientific  knowledge  might  be  brought  to  the  door 
of  every  family  ;  and  thus  would  a  true  and  full  value  be  given 
to  the  benign  system  of  universal  education. 

The  pamphlet  which  has  been  the  ground  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  gives  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  character  and 
.design  of  the  Lyceum,**  and  indicates  some  of  its  prominent 
rbenefits.  It  is  well  fitted  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  associations  where  they  have  not  been  introduced. 
But  as  it  is  already  disseminated  pretty  widely,  and  is  probably 
fin  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers,  to  make  quotations  from  it 
would  be  unnecessary.  A  largo  edition  of  it,  circulating  gen- 
.erally,  with  copies  deposited  at  places  of  common  resort,  would, 
we  think,  prove  useful  to  the  moral  interests  and  character  of 
society.  In  the  meantime,  it  will,  we  hope,  be  extensively  lent 
ibr  perusal,  by  all  who  are  in  possession  of  it ;  as  the  good  to 
.be  thus  effected  by  it  is  all  the  compensation  desired  from  it  by 

*  Of  the  propriety  of  this  designation  being  attached  to  a  popular  institution 
different  opinions  are  entertained.  The  name,  however,  has  now  become  cur- 
rent ;  and  a  change  would  be  impracticable.  It  would  be  but  justice,  however, 
to  the  individual  who  originally  applied  the  name,  to  state  that,  at  the  time 
•when  it  was  adopted,  the  only  institutions  which  resembled  those  for  which 
the  term  is  now  used,  were  the  Lycea,  such  as  still  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  tile  country,  but  established  chiefly  for  objects  connected  with  natural  his- 
tory. From  these  the  name  was  borrowed,  in  anticipation  of  what  in  several 
'Uiftances>  has  actually  happened ;  societies  formed  for  the  limited  purposes  just 
mentioned,  having  identified  themselves  with  what  are  now  generally  called 
Lyceums,  by  extending  their  plan  so  as  to  admit  the  natural  sciences  generally, 
tad  along  with  these  several  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  It  was  not, 
tiien,  it  will  be  observed,  the  ambition  of  assuming  a  learned  name,  that  led  to 
tiie  choice  which  was  made,  but  the  natural  concurrence  of  circumstances. 
.On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  no  solid  argument  against  the  denomination 
•elected :  and  it  was  certamly  a  matter  of  consequence  to  adopt  one  which 
should  not  tend  to  limit  the  operation  and  the  advantages  of  this  institution,  by 
apparently  restricting  its  members  to  one  class  of  society  or  one  department  of 
biianess.  No  one  Englitk  word  can  be  found  which  would  suit  the  purpose 
of  diftinct  designation ;  and  if  no  evil  more  serious  should  ensue,  than  the  for- 
mnioik  of  an  awkward  plural,  (Lyceums,)  there  will  ultimately  be  little  rooip 
'^  regret  on  thia  acore. 
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its  disinterested  author,*  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  philantbropyy 
has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  and  labour  to  the  inteUediMl 
interests  of  the  community. 


Aat.  VI. — Maternal  hulructum* — Hinia  io  ParenU.  In  tifioparU: 
Part  one^  On  the  CtUtivation  of  Children,  Pari  twoy  Exerciam 
for  Exciting  the  Aiteatum  and  Strengthening  the  Thinking 
Powers  of  Children,  In  the  spirit  of  PestalozzVs  Method* 
From  the  third  London  Edition.  Salem.  Whipple  &  Law- 
rence.    1825.  12mo.    pp.  72. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  a  few  excellent  works  have  been 
written,  upon  the  subject  of  early  education.  Many  rational 
and  efficient  methods  have  been  suggested  to  aid  parents,  in 
the  discharge  of  those  peculiar  duties  in  which  it  is  their  hap- 
piness to  engage.  But  from  the  anxious  and  devoted  mother, 
is  the  inquiry  still  repeated  ; — How  shall  I  employ,  interest, 
instruct,  and  govern  my  child,  to  make  it  intelligently  good  and 
happy  ? — ^To  answer  this  inquiry,  in  part,  by  presenting  to  the 
view  of  mothers,  some  of  the  very  valuable  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet  above  mentioned,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article. 

From  no  system  of  early  education,  are  the  results  happier 
than  from  that  of  Pestalozzi.  By  an  attentive  study  of  the  pri- 
mary operations  of  the  infant  mind  in  acquiring,  retaining,  and 
expressing  its  ideas,  this  distinguished  philosopher,  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  its  nature  so  accurate,  and  devised  such  methods 
for  the  harmonious  development  of  all  its  powers,  as  to  be  able 
to  operate  upon  it  himself,  with  certainty,  and  success.  An 
observer  of  nature,  by  this  was  he  taught  to  lead  the  infant 
mind  onward  in  a  regular  and  continuous  progress  towards  truth 
and  virtue  ;  and  by  its  perceptions  of  the  immortality  of  the  one, 
and  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  other,  to  induce  it  to  put 
forth  its  own  volitions,  and  become  the  chief  agent  of  its  own 
advancement.  It  was  by  quickening  and  directing  the  activity 
of  those  influences,  which  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  provi- 

*  Mr.  Holbrook,  to  whose  exertioos  chiefly  the  Lyceum  owei  its  piigin. 
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dence,  are  constantly  exerting  upon  the  infan^mind^  and  re- 
vealing its  latent  powers,  that  Pestalozzi  looked  for  successful 
results.  He  did  not  substitute  the  influence  of  his  own  mind, 
for  that  of  nature  and  providence,  and  thus  pervert  their  sole 
purpose  ;  but  availed  himself  of  both.  It  was  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  internal  and  external  nature  upon  which  he  relied. 
Instead  of  the  mere  copy  of  nature,  as  presented  in  books,  he 
led  his  pupils  to  the  volume  of  external  nature,  and  in  its  broad 
and  varied  page,  he  traced  the  beauty  and  harmony,  and  sym- 
metry of  the  characters  there  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  its  divine 
author.  He  loved  nature  himself ;  and  it  was  the  perception  of 
this  truth,  that  awakened  the  same  love  in  his  pupil.  They 
loved  and  studied  nature  together. 

It  was  the  great  purpose  of  Pestalozzi,  to  inspire  mothers 
with  a  just  sense  of  their  value  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  and,  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  manner  in  which  he  taught  them  to  dis- 
charge their  high  duties,  and  the  happiness  inseparable  from 
their  performance,  he  hoped  to  induce  them  to  lay  early  the 
only  broad  and  sure  foundation  of  virtue  and  happiness  for  their 
children. 

*It  was  his  aim  to  excite  in  pareuts  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
the  invaluable  opportunities  afiorded  in  the  Domestic  Circle,  for  fos- 
tering the  infant  mind  in  the  simple,  pure,  and  artless  way  which  na- 
ture aas  traced ;  to  inspire  them  with  a  sense  of  their  duty ;  and  the 
widely  extended  and  important  consequences  resulting  from  the  neglect 
or  fulfilment  of  this  duty.' 

There  is  no  relation  more  sacred  than  the  maUmal,  It  is  to 
the  mother  that  the  care  of  infancy  is  entrusted.  Nature  has 
constituted  her  its  guardian,  and  involved  the  mother's  happi- 
ness in  that  of  her  infant.  It  is  this  maternal  sympathy,  that 
becomes  the  influence  by  which  its  nature  is  developed,  and  its 
primary  education  achieved.  It  is  the  invariable  operation  of 
this  influence  of  kindness  and  love,  that  begins  and  continues 
the  progress  of  its  being. 

Infant  education  commences  with  the  very  dawn  of  infant 
existence.  At  this  early  period,  maternal  care  should  be  chiefly 
interested  in  securing  the  physical  comfort  and  happiness  of  its 
sweet  charge,  by  the  invariable  exercise  of  the  kindest  and 
tenderest  oflices  of  afiection  and  love.  The  infant's  helpless- 
ness and  innocence  appeal  in  the  strongest  and  most  persuasive 
language  for  safety  and  protection  to  the  mother's  heart.  Her 
feelings  will  prompt  her  to  attend  to  its  numerous  wants,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  those  charities,  which  the  author  of  her  na- 
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ture,  has  wisely  fitted  her  to  confer,  to  anticipate,  supply,  and 
relieve  them.  It  is  by  these  repeated  acts  of  affection,  that  her 
infant  becomes  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  benevolent 
being,  from  whom  its  happiness  is  derived.  The  sweet  foun- 
tain from  which  it  draws  nutrition,  the  sofl  bosom  on  which  it 
reposes,  from  whose  embrace  it  awakes  to  meet  the  eye  of  ma- 
ternal fondness,  and  the  caress  of  maternal  love,  awaken  in  its 
breast,  the  feelings  of  conscious  affection;  and  denote  the  com- 
mencement of  its  moral  life.  As  an  agent  of  the  divine  instruc- 
ter,  the  mother  will  feel  herself  entrusted  with  a  spirit,  destined 
for  immortality,  on  which  she  is  urged,  by  every  consideration, 
to  shed  that  redeeming  influence,  which  alone  can  preserve  it 
from  earthly  pollution,  and  conduct  it  to  the  skies. 

Her  infant,  now  in  paradise,  she  will  endeavour  to  sustain 
there,  by  removing  forbidden  fruit  from  its  view.  By  methods 
suggested  by  its  nature,  she  will  develope  the  affections  of  its 
heart,  and  direct  them  in  the  attainment  of  good.  Herself,  she 
will  regard  as  the  primary  object,  to  which  its  young  affections 
should  most  fondly  cling  ;  she  will  adhere  to  the  indications  of 
nature  ;  knowing  that  on  this  depends  the  reality  of  her  hopes, 
that  they  are  the  voice  of  the  divine  instructor,  whose  friendly 
monitions,  are  thus  given  to  aid  her  in  her  good  work* 

Having  obtained  by  the  influence  of  love  and  kindness,  the* 
whole  affection  and  confidence  of  her  infant,  she  has  put  her- 
self in  possession  of  a  power  over  its  volitions,  that  will  ensure 
its  ready  obedience.  She  will  win  to  obedience  by  this  influ- 
ence. Her  requirements  will  be  few  and  simple  :  they  will  be 
mere  modifications  of  nature's*  In  case  of  transgression,  it 
points  to  the  resulting  unhappiness,  and  teaches,  by  experience, 
the  inseparable  connexion  between  disobedience  and  misery, 
between  obedience  and  happiness.  Appealing  to  the  standard 
which  she  erects  for  the  guidance  of  its  actions,  she  creates  the 
round  of  its  duties,  and  the  perceptive  conscience  which  ap- 
proves them  ;  adherence  to  its  dictates  soon  makes  them  habitu- 
al ;  the  will  becomes  rational,  and  leads  to  the  cheerful  and 
happy  performance  of  duty.  Fear  and  coercion  she  keeps  out 
of  sight. 

The  mother  will  early  fix,  by  experience,  the  great  moral  rule 
in  its  mind  :  she  will  lead  it  to  see  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
its  own  happiness,  is  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  others — of 
all  around  it  that  lives,  and  moves,  and  breathes.  It  is  by  the 
perception  of  this  truth,  that  her  young  philanthropist  will  feel 
the  pleasures  of  a  moral  existence. 
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To  nature  she  will  turn  its  attention  ;  and  from  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  her  productions,  she  will  fill  its  mind  with  thought. 
She  will  address,  in  succession,  all  the  faculties  of  its  being. 

Alive  to  every  surrounding  object  ;  conscious  of  its  inno- 
cence ;  enjoying,  and  returning  the  affections  of  all  with  whom 
it  dwells,  her  infant's  mind,  in  due  time,  recognizes  a  higher 
power,  which  it  feels  is  good.  To  this  power  it  extends  its  af- 
fections, and  rejoices  in  being  the  recipient  of  its  love.  Relig- 
ious feeling  rises  in  its  breast,  and  sheds  a  kindly  influence  on 
all  its  pursuits.  Assured  that  God  is  ever  present ;  that  in  him 
it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being,  the  feelings  of  reverence, 
and  gratitude,  and  devotion,  and  love,  spontaneously  rise  in  its 
breast,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  the  divine  approbation,  which 
lead  to  the  constant,  and  cheerful,  and  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  the  course  of  arrangement,  in 
the  selection  of  thoughts,  from  the  pamphlet  which  we  have 
mentioned,  we  will,  in  this  connexion,  introduce  some  observa- 
tions regarding  the  maternal  duties,  of  which  we  have  above 
attempted  an  outline. 

'For  cultivating  the  moral  principle,  the  mother  must,  Ist.  En- 
deavour to  excite  m  the  heart  or  her  child,  groHttule,  faiih,  and  Uive ; 
*and  this  will  be  easy,  as  every  mother  is  possessed  of  the  means.  Ma- 
ternal afifection  is  the  powerful  spring  by  which  she  can  put  the  child's 
heart  into  action,  and  give  a  just  direction  to  all  its  internal  feelings 
and  applications. 

2d.  She  must  accustom  her  child  from  the  earliest  infancy  to  uncon- 
ditional, prompt,  and  cheerful  obedience. 

3d.  Let  every  mother,  by  practice,  as  well  as  by  precept,  endeavour 
to  act  so  as  always  to  present  to  him  the  moral  law,  by  intuition ;  a 
child  has  not  only  a  quick  ear,  but  a  quicker  eye,  than  we  generally  be- 
lieve. No  success  can  be  expected  in  education,  till  we  aoandon  a  re- 
ligion of  words,  and  take  up  that  of  deeds ;  till  doing  supersede  talking  ; 
tifi  we  have  more  practitioners  than  preachers. 

*  The  moral  principle  may  be  further  strengthened,  by  givinff  children 
a  habit  of  punctually  fulfilling  their  daily  duties  ;  thus  teaching  them 
the  inestimable  value  of  time ;  of  respecting  other  people's  property, 
and  particularly  the  property,  however  intrinsically  trifling,  of  their 
young  companions ;  of  kmdly  treating  their  infant  brothers  and  sisters ; 
of  voluntarily  renouncing  and  denying  Uiemselves  comforts  and  amuse- 
ments, in  order  early  to  acquire  a  degree  of  self-command,  of  humility, 
and  of  christian  affection,  by  accustomin?  them  to  reflection,  and  grad- 
ually training  them  to  consider  the  end  of  every  action :  this  habit  will 
not  only  save  them  from  many  follies  and  errors,  but  will  lead  in  time 
to  a  conscientious  employment  of  every  talent ;  to  that 
**  Wisdom  whose  fruits  are  purity  and  peace." 

'  A  child  should  not  be  left  in  the  first  period  of  its  development  to 
the  action  of  its  own  will :  its  moral  guardians,  its  parents,  must  guide 
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the  infant  will,  till  obedience  has  raised  delight,  and  it  feels  it  has  done 
right;  this  feeling  is  the  fruit  of  the  development  of  the  moral  principle 
in  a  child ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  continuance  of  the  operation  of  this  divine 
force,  that  the  child's  senswd  will  becomes  moral ;  and  it  finds  in  itself 
an  inward  ^ide,  which  incites  it  to  its  ultimate  end. 

*  To  dimmish  the  power  of  the  sensual  will,  and  to  animate  the  ac- 
tivity, energy,  and  operation  of  the  moral  principle,  is  the  grand  secret 
of  education,  and  requires  the  tender,  skuful  hand  of  parents  devoted 
to  their  duty. 

'  ChratUuaey  faiihy  and  love^  are  excited  within  the  child,  by  acts  of 
kindness  and  love.  By  means  of  these,  his  mother  appears  to  him  as  a 
higher,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  benevolent  power ;  she  consequently 
b^omes  to  him  a  representation  of  the  Dei^,  before  he  knows  the 
Deity,  and  these  sentiments  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  elements 
of  religion. 

*The  name  of  God  is  mentioned  as  the  common  Father  of  all;  to 
whom  his  parents  are  indebted  for  every  blessing  they  possess ;  he  must 
therefore  serve  and  love  God,  and  the  desire  to  please  himy  must  be  the 
motive  of  action. 

*■  Every  propitious  event,  every  physical  and  spiritual  blessing,  is  at- 
tributed to  God.  Each  time  he  has  performed  some  good  and  moral 
deed,  the  child  is  reminded  of  God ;  for  any  sort  of  succour,  protection, 
comfort,  and  bounty,  thanks  are  rendered  to  God,  in  the  presence  of  the 
child,  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart.* 

On  the  means  for  awakening  the  child's  perceptive  powers,  the 
following  observcUions  and  exercises,  are  worthy  the  notice  of  ev- 
ery intelligent  mother. 

*  A  child's  mind  must  be  awakened  by  its  instnicter's  mind,  not  by 
its  instnicter's  book — life  must  act  upon  life — the  heart  is  the  seat  of 
life ;  and  the  heart  of  the  child  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  heart,  visible 
in  the  countenance,  the  voice,  the  manner,  the  whole  expression  of  the 
instructor. 

'  From  their  earliest  age,  children  must  be  treated  as  beings  holding  a 
high  rank  in  creation ;  endowed  with  Uie  heavenly  spark  of  reason, 
which  in  the  domestic  circle  should  be  fostered  by  the  united  efibrts  of 
the  father,  mother,  elder  brothers  and  sieters,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
wkok  child  ;  or,  in  Pestalozzi's  words,  to  engage  the  powers  of  hand^ 
head,  and  heart, 

^  When  the  child  begins  to  notice  objects  and  sounds,  his  faculty  of 
intuition  may  be  exercised.  The  motlier  repeatedly  and  distinctly  pro- 
nounces the  name  of  every  object  upon  which  he  fastens  his  eyes.  If 
it  is  possible,  she  lets  him  handle  the  object,  and  notice  whatever  can 
be  noticed  respecting  it  by  means  of  the  senses.  In  order  to  increase 
his  power  of  sight  she  frequently  shows  hira  more  distant  objects  in 
nature,  and  leads  him  to  observe  many  things  essential  to  them.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  power  of  hearing  and  feeling  may  be  excited.  But 
whatever  is  done  should  be  by  slow,  or  rather  imperceptible  degrees. 
Particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fatigue  or  disgust,  by  pressing  him 
beyond  his  wishes  or  his  powers ;  every  little  exercise  should  be  made 
agreeable  and  cheerful,  with  the  view  of  creating  in  the  tender  mind, 
a  desire  and  a  love  for  instruction*  The  affections  alone  are  the  cause 
of  all  knowledge ;  what  we  do  not^ove,  we  scarcely  ever  attain. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  I.  8 
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*  When  a  child  can  pretty  well  pronounce  words  and  short  sentencet, 
his  mother  chooses  some  ohject  hkely  to  interest  him ;  shows  him  the 
whole  of  it ;  lets  him  try  distinctly  to  repeat  the  name  of  it ;  then  to 
analyze  it,  by  simply  naming  all  its  essential  properties,  as  form,  colour, 
and  weight  The  object  is  handled,  looked  at  m  every  direction,  and 
if  possible,  his  sense  of  hearing  is  exercised  upon  it    As  the  mental 

Eowers  gain  strength,  all  partiadan  of  objects  are  denominated ;  and 
e  is  encouraged  to  repeat  them,  articulating  distinctly  every  word. 
Whatever  the  mother  imparts,  should  be  in  a  cheerful,  affectionate  man- 
ner ;  and  these  little  exercises  will  not  fail  to  become  a  most  agreeable 
occupation. 

'  Exercises  may  also  be  given  with  small  wooden  cubes,  oblongs,  nar- 
row slips  of  wood  of  different  lengths,  cones,  squares,  pyramids,  or  other 
figures.*  The  mother  points  out  and  denominates  every  thine  respect- 
ing their  form,  superficies,  angles ;  their  length,  breadth,  and  Qiickness ; 
ana  encourages  her  child  to  endeavour  by  degrees  to  do  the  same. 
She  afterwards  alters  the  position  of  the  figures,  and  asks  what  chanffee 
have  been  made.  She  produces  by  placing  the  figures  tof^ether,  diror- 
ent  bodies,  and  asks  what  new  forms  have  been  producecL  The  child 
himself  may  be  led  to  take  pleasure  in  these  attempts,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  what  he  has  done.' 


Art.  VII. —  Geology  for  Schools. 

Few  subjects  have  a  stronger  claim  to  a  place  in  a  system 
of  popular  education  than  geology.  Numerous  reasons  urge  its 
introduction  into  every  school. 

1.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  geography  ;  and,  like  that,  is  calcu- 
lated to  enlarge  the  minds  and  extend  the  views  of  children,  hj 
acquainting  them  with  the  earth  they  inhabit.  If  it  does  not 
inform  us  of  the  situation  and  comparative  size  of  continents, 
islands,  and  mountains,  it  teaches  us  what  continents,  islands, 
and  mountains  are  composed  of.  If  it  takes  no  notice  of  cities, 
kingdoms,  and  empires  upon  the  earth,  or  the  changes  which 
have  been  produced  upon  its  surface,  by  the  industry  or  the 
ravages  of  men,  it  describes  the  more  sublime  changes  it  baa 
suffered,  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  the  agency  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes.  If  it  gives  no  history  of  the  nations  that  have 
risen,  and  flourished,  and  fallen,  upon  the  earth,  it  contains  a 
history  of  the  earth  itself.     It  informs  us  what  it  was  when  it 

*  To  aid  those  interested  in  the  early  education  of  children,  a  collection  of 
apparatus,  accompanied  with  a  book,  has  recently  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jo- 
aiah  Hdbrook,  entitled  *  Easy  Lessons  in  Geometiy.' 
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was  without  fortn  and  void,  what  changes  it  suffered  when  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  or  when  other  con- 
Tulsions  shook  it  to  its  centre. 

2.  It  is  an  interesting  science.  It  opens  to  our  view  a  new 
world,  and  presents  us  with  numerous  objects  of  beauty  and  of 
interest,  before  unnoticed.  The  most  barren  ledges,  the  com« 
monest  rocks  and  walls  by  the  wayside,  destitute  of  anything 
to  admire  or  notice,  show  to  groups  of  young  explorers,  that 
these  have  not  merited  the  long  neglect  they  have  suffered ; 
that  they  contain  much  that  is  rich  and  beautiful,  not  merely 
when  arranged  on  the  shelves  and  cases  of  a  cabinet,  but  when 
placed  on  the  mantelpiece  of  the  parlour  or  drawing-room,  and 
furnishing  instruction  and  delight  to  the  most  elevated  minds. 

3.  It  is  among  the  grandest  of  the  sciences.  It  leads  us  to 
view,  with  increased  admiration,  the  towering  mountain  and 
awful  precipice,  and  induces  and  enables  us  to  examine  with 
greater  ardour,  and  more  exalted  delight,  those  features  of  the 
earth,  which  never  fail  to  excite  ideas  of  sublimity  even  in  the 
rodert  mind.  We  learn  from  it,  that  amid  the  lofly  aspect,  the 
terrific  grandeur,  and  the  wild  confusion  of  the  Alps  and  Andes, 
there  is  order  and  regularity,  which  evince  the  skill  of  a  wise 
and  all-powerful  architect.  Arrangement  amidst  apparent  dis- 
order, a  vast  storehouse  of  riches  overhung  by  forms  of  cerror, 
objects  of  the  highest  beauty  grouped  beneath  the  awfully  sub- 
lime, afford  to  the  passing  geologist  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intel- 
lectual banquet. 

4.  It  gives  new  interest  and  increased  utility  to  our  journies 
and  our  walks.  A  person,  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
geology,  never  passes  from  one  country  or  place  to  anothery 
without  finding  much  to  admire,  and  much  to  increase  his  store 
of  knowledge.  If  he  finds  no  thriving  village,  no  field  covered 
with  the  fruits  of  the  farmer's  industry,  no  fertile  tract  groaning 
under  its  load  of  stately  forest  trees,  or  smiling  beneath  its  dress 
of  beautifiil  verdure,  he  still  finds  in  the  barren  plain  of  the  bro- 
ken ledge,  much  that  is  beautiful,  rich,  and  instructive. 

5.  It  furnishes  a  healthful  and  instructive  amusement  to  the 
yomig.  Wherever  it  has  been  introduced  into  schools,  the  pu- 
pils have  taken  more  or  less  of  their  pastime  in  examining  and 
collecting  specimens  of  minerals  within  their  reach.  A  geolo- 
gical excursion  is  uniformly  preferred  by  them  to  their  ordinary 
sports,  too  often  calculated  to  dissipate  their  minds,  and  unfit 
them  for  patient  and  successful  application,  when  they  return  to 
their  school  rooms  or  their  books. 
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6.  It  teaches  children  to  be  observing.  A  thousand  objects 
before  unnoticed  press  upon  their  view  ;  their  imagination  and 
taste  are  awakened,  and  called  into  vigorous  and  healthful  ex- 
ercise in  discriminating  the  aspects  of  objects.  Their  minds 
ODCe  put  upon  the  search  to  discover  what  is  beautiful  and  rich 
in  the  mineral  kingdom^  are  led  to  examine  other  parts  of  this 
wide  creation  ;  and  wherever  they  go,  or  whatever  they  see, 
they  find  something  to  admire,  and  to  convey  to  their  minds, 
entertainment  and  instruction. 

7.  It  leads  to  useful  discoveries.  Wherever  the  science  of 
geology  has  been  introduced  into  schools,  or  to  the  attention  of 
other  young  people,  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  to 
enrich  the  treasures  of  science,  or  to  furnish  new  sources  of 
industry  and  of  wealth,  both  to  individuals  and  the  nation*  If 
ODce  introduced  into  all  our  schools,  the  whole  country  would 
be  put  under  the  most  minute  and  rigid  examination,  and  com- 
pelled to  yield  up  its  treasures,  now  buried  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  In  New-England,  alone,  from  one  to  two  hundred 
thousand,  young,  but  ardent  and  efficient  surveyors  might  be 
induced  to  afford  their  gratuitous  and  cheerful  services,  to  ex- 
filore  our  resources  in  the  mineral  kingdom  j  and  while  they 
amused  and  instructed  themselves,  they  would  make  important 
accessions  to  the  public  treasures  of  science  and  of  wealth. 

8.  As  the  adoption  of  geology  as  a  branch  of  common  edu- 
cation uniformly  leads  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  it  would  prepare  the  way  for  obtaining 
maps  of  all  the  towns  where  it  should  be  introduced.  Consid- 
ering the  trifling  expense  at  which  lithographic  prints  of  town 
maps  can  be  procured,  and  the  important  vehicles  they  would 
be  to  convey  a  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter and  resources  of  our  country  to  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants, 
few  subjects  better  deserve  the  immediate  attention  of  every 
town.* 

d.  No  science  is  more  practical.  It  acquaints  farmers  w  ith 
the  nature  of  their  soils,  and  the  best  methods  of  improving 
them  :  civil  engineers  with  the  materials  for  constructing  roads, 
canals,  railways,  wharfs,  dams,  &c. ,  and  the  proper  method  of 
combining  them  :  artists  with  the  origin  and  nature  of  paints, 
and  other  substances  in  common  use,  and  the  miner  when  and 

♦  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Boitc«i,  ofifen  to  execute  Uthographic  prints  of  town 
ma|M  at  a  very  moderate  price,  kfter  manuscript  drafts  arc  furnished  for  the 
purpose.    We  mentum  this  &ct  as  particularly  important  to  Lyceums. 
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how  to  extend  his  researches,  pointing  him  to  a  reward  for  his 
labours,  and  guarding  him  against  abortive  attempts. 

Agriculture,  internal  improvements,  manufactures,  and  the 
various  useful  arts,  occupy,  at  present,  so  large  a  place  in  pub- 
lic atiention,  as  to  render  every  method  which  can  be  adopted 
to  advance  them  worthy  of  public  and  private  patronage. 

10.  The  introduction  of  geology  into  schools,  would  tend  to 
promote  moral  improvement  among  the  young.  Perhaps  there 
are  not  two  more  unfortunate  circumstances  attending  our  sys- 
tem of  popular  education,  than  that  the  exercises  of  children  in 
the  school  room  are  irksome,  and  those  for  recreation  are  dis- 
sipating to  the  mind.  If  school  houses  could  be  rendered  places 
of  pleasant  resort,  and  amusements  sources  of  useful  instruc- 
tion, the  great  work  of  reform  in  cultivating  intellectual  and 
moral  taste  would  be  fairly  begun.  The  more  innocent  and 
useful  amusements,  are  scattered  around  the  young,  the  less 
time  and  disposition  will  there  be  to  pursue  those  which  are 
pernicious  or  useless.  No  subject^  perhaps,  is  better  fitted  to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  amusement  and  instruction,  than 
geology.  And  few  are  better  fitted  to  show  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  Him,  ^  who  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance.' 

11.  It  is  easily  acquired.  The  features  of  this  science  are 
not  only  striking  and  grand,  but  they  are  few  and  simple,  and 
exactly  fitted  to  entertain  and  expand  the  juvenile  mind.  By 
the  aid  of  specimens,  with  appropriate  descriptions,  its  general 
principles  are  more  easily  and  readily  understood,  than  those  of 
any  other  science  which  is  taught.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  introduce  it  into  every  district  and  private  school  in  the 
country  ;  and  to  acquaint  every  child  with  the  names,  ingredi- 
ents and  uses,  of  the  rocks  he  daily  observes  in  his  walks,  and 
with  the  prominent  geological  features  of  our  country. 

12.  It  is  necessary.  Without  it,  gazetteers  and  journals  of 
travels  cannot  be  understood.  In  some  places,  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  geological  features  of  the  earth,  is  as  common  and  fa- 
miliar, as  of  the  continents  and  oceans :  and  consequently, 
without  this  knowleege,  a  person  is  liable  to  find  himself  ignor- 
ant of  the  most  common  and  familiar  topics  of  conversation,  in 
the  society  he  will  frequently  meet.  To  be  destitute  of  a  branch 
of  science  so  important  and  accessible  is  to  be  unprovided  with 
a  great  source  of  mental  occupation  and  entertainment  for  early 
life,  and  in  the  case  of  teachers,  the  want  of  it  is  the  want  of  t 
powerful  and  happy  means  of  influencing  the  youthful  mind. 
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solids  must  be  a  valuable  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  nursery 
and  school  room. 

A  small  globe,  merely  to  show  the  shape,  motions,  and  a  few 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  a  simple  representation  of 
the  solar  system,  a  few  cheap  and  simple  articles  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  principles  of  chemis- 
try and  natural  philosophy,  specimens  in  geology,  sufficient  to 
explain  the  rocks  children  pass  in  going  to  and  from  school, 
slips  of  the  principal  American  forest  trees,  representing  the 
bark,  wood,  and  leaf,  with  a  description  and  explanation  given 
of  each  in  a  small  tract,  would  be  valuable  appendages  to  a 
•ehool  room. 

That  these  subjects  would  be  interesting  to  children,  and 
wholly  within  their  comprehension,  is  triumphantly  proved  in 
infant  schools,  as  well  as  by  the  course  voluntarily  and  ardently 
taken  by  almost  every  child  in  his  little,  but  ceaseless  and 
healthful  enterprizes  of  sport  and  mischief,  as  soon  as  he  gains 
the  power  of  locomotion.  The  whole  of  this  will  be  explained, 
when  the  fact,  too  seldom  realized,  is  understood,  that  almost 
every  principle  of  science  when  divested  of  verbiage  and  tech- 
nicalities, and  presented  in  its  native  character,  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity,  and  its  fitness  to  interest  as  well  as  to  enlarge 
the  minds  of  children.  Surely  a  child  need  not  be  very  old,  to 
learn  that  if  an  iron  rod  is  put  into  the  fire  it  will  be  made  long- 
er, or  after  seeing  a  few  experiments,  to  understand  the  general 
proposition  that  heat  enlarges  bodies. 

It  does  not  require  great  maturity  of  intellect  to  learn  the  fact, 
that  glass  is  more  brittle  than  lead,  that  gold  may  be  beaten  in- 
to thinner  leaves  than  iron,  or  that  iron  is  stronger  and  more 
apt  to  rust  than  gold  ;  yet  these  facts  all  belong  to  the  science 
of  che'mistry,  and  are  htted  to  amuse  and  instruct  children,  and 
put  them  in  possession  of  knowledge  which  they  will  have  oc- 
casion to  use  in  almost  every  pursuit  in  life. 

If  any  person  will  inquire  for  a  moment  through  what  organ 
impressions  are  made  upon  the  minds  of  children,  most  rapidly, 
distinctly,  permanently,  and  agreeably,  what  kind  of  knowledge 
they  are  in  infancy  most  eager  to  obtain,  and  what  they  have 
the  most  frequent  and  important  occasions  to  use  in  the  daily 
and  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  he  must  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  apparatus,  and  specimens  to  explain  the  laws  and  the  works 
of  creation,  are  an  essential  appendage  to  every  school  room 
and  every  nursery. 
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MassachtiseUs  Charitable  Mechanic  ^aocioHon. 

This  institution  is  probably  weU  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  ig 
one  distinguished  for  its  beneficence,  as  well  as  its  standing  and  re 
spectability.  In  addition  to  its  other  objects,  its  influence  has  been 
recently  extended  to  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  among  iti 
members,  by  the  establishment  of  lectures,  resembling  those  usually 
given  at  the  mechanics'  institutes  abroad,  and  in  our  own  country.  The 
peculiar  facilities  which  this  society  can  command  for  carrying  such 
objects  into  effect,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  to  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  acquainted  with  its  character.  To  others,  the  information 
ma^  be  sufficient  that  it  embodies,  perhaps,  the  largest  number  of  well 
informed  mechanics,  that  have  yet  been  associated  in  this  country,  for 
the  promotion  of  objects  of  benevolence  or  of  science ;  and  has,  from  iti 
coomiencement,  ranked  among  its  members,  individuals  whose  namei 
are  extensively  known  in  connexion  with  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  measures  adopted  bv  this  association,  for  the  purpose  of  furnish 
ing  scientific  instruction,  have  identified  its  objects  with  the  great  in- 
terests of  education.  In  this  view,  it  becomes  a  source  of  intelligeiice 
on  the  subject  to  which  our  journal  is  devoted ;  and  a  brief  account  of 
its  origin  and  design  would  seem  likely  to  form  an  article  of  instructive 
and  interesting  information  to  our  reaaers. 

The  Association  was  instituted  in  the  year  1795,  for  mutual  aid  in 
the  advancement  of  the  mechanic  arts,  by  *  promoting  mutual  good  of- 
fices and  fellowship,  assisting  the  necessitous,  encouraging  the  ingeni- 
ous, and  rewarding  fidelity.'  The  institution  is  styled  the  *  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  IM^chanic  Association.'  It  is  restricted,  in  the  admis- 
sion of  members,  to  persons  who  are  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  with 
the  exception  of  individuals  admitted  as  honorary  members.  '  The  fi^ov- 
emment  of  the  association  superintend  its  general  interests,  and,  in 
particular,  its  prudential  concerns :  they  are  empowered  to  correspond, 
when  it  is  deemed  expedient,  with  similar  associations  in  other  places : 
they  have  power  to  grant  such  sums  to  indigent  members,  their  widows 
or  orphans,  as  they  shsdl  think  proper, — not  exceeding  twenty  doUare 
in  any  one  instance.'  A  *  committee  of  relief  is  chosen  by  nomination, 
annually,  whose  duty  it  is  '  to  seek  out  and  relieve  such  indigent  mem- 
bers of  the  association  or  their  families,  as  may  be  proper  objects  of 
charitW — for  which  purposes  a  liberal  sum  is  annually  entrusted  to  the 
committee  of  relief.  *  Beneficence  is  a  primary  and  conspicuous  object 
of  the  association :  its  funds  are  considered  as  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  the  distressed.  On  the  death  of  a  member,  the  committee  of 
finance  shall  immediately  order  the  sum  of  forty  dollars  to  be  presented 
to  his  widow,  family,  or  legal  representative ;  but  when  there  is  no 
widow,  family,  or  legal  representative,  the  money  shall  be  appropriated 
to  defray  the  funeral  expenses.' 

'  As  it  is  compatible  with  the  act  of  incorporation  and  4he  good  of 
society,  the  association  may,  from  time  to  time,  when  the  state  of  its 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  I.  9 
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finances  will  warrant,  grant  such  pretniums  for  superior  workmanship 
in  the  respective  arts  it  embraces,  as  the  government  shall  deem  most 
expedient'  * 

•  The  fee  for  ordinary  membership  is  ten  dollars,  the  quarter-yearly 
assessment  on  each  member  is  fitly  cents.' 

Among  the  general  regulations  is  the  following,  the  influence  of 
which  is  felt  to  be  excellent  on  the  character  and  habits  of  youth. 

*  To  reward  industry,  sober  habits,  and  fidelity,  the  association  de- 
crees, that  when  an  apprentice,  on  arriving  at  twenty  one  years  of  age, 
■hall  produce  a  certificate  from  the  person  with  whom  he  hath  served 
his  apprenticeship,  that  he  has  behaved  with  fidelity  and  attention,  and 
has  not  violated  any  agreement  made  by  him,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  direct^  that  he  be  furnished  with  a  certificate,  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  association,  signed  by  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent, and  attested  by  the  secretary.' 

From  the  date  of  its  institution  this  association  has  continued  a  dis- 
tinguished organ  of  beneficence ;  and  through  its  influence  on  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed,  has  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to 
the  general  good  of  the  community.  The  impulse  given,  of  late  years, 
to  the  mental  advancement  of  tlie  industrious  classes,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  practical  lectures  and  other  means  of  instruction,  has  been  ex- 
tensivelv  felt  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  objects 
of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanic  Association  were  very  justly  deemed 
by  its  members  to  be  SDch  as  accorded  with  the  general  efforts  of  the 
day,  for  the  wide  difiusion  of  scientific  knowledge.  An  act  of  the  le- 
gislature, (February,  1826,)  was  accordingly  obtained,  by  which  the 
association  is  empowered  to  hold  'personal  and  real  estate,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,' f  and  to  *  establish  schools  and 
libraries  for  the  use  of  apprentices  and  the  improvement  of  the  arts.' 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  association  there  are  three  prominent 
objects  or  general  interest.  These  are  its  library,  the  evening  school 
for  apprentices,  and  the  public  lectures. 

The  library  owned  by  the  association  contains  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  miscellaneous  volumes.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  number  of 
liberal  individuals,  who  presented  it  to  the  institution  *  for  the  use  of 
mechanic  apprentices  in  the  city  generally.'  In  1826,  a  donation  to 
the  library  by  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  was  received  through  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Qoincy.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  library 
has  been  for  some  time  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  apprentices 
themselves,  who  manage  it  by  a  committee  elected  for  the  purpose,  and 
responsible  to  a  superintending  committee  of  the  association.  The  li- 
brary is  open  to  all  apprentices  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  without  charge, 
uid  without  any  other  restriction  than  those  usually  found  necessary  for 
similar  purposes  among  adults. 

The  school  for  apprentices  is  an  important  and  comparatively  a  recent 
addition  to  the  society's  means  of  usefulness.  In  some  instances,  the 
opportunity  thus  aflforded  to  the  young  is  invaluable.  The  public  schools 
of  the  city  provide  adequate  elementary  instruction  for  the  children  of 
ha  inhabitants.    But  not  a  few  of  the  youth  who  are  employed  as  ap- 

*  It  is  perhaps  to  be  resretted  that,  of  late  years,  this  laudable  object  has 
friled  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  a&sociatioD,  in  a  definite  way. 
t  The  present  amount  of  the  fundpt,  is  upwards  of  $14,000. 
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prenticefl  in  the  city,  are  natives  of  other  places ;  and  of  these 
have  received  but  little  advantages  of  tuition.  To  lads  in  this  situation, 
the  evening  school  opens  every  prospect  which  can  be  offered  as  an  in- 
ducement to  industry  in  the  acquisition  of  intelligence  as  well  as  of 
manual  skill.  To  this  school  every  member  of  the  association  may  ixh 
troduce  his  apprentices,  if  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  branches 
taught  are  such  as  seem  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  persons  engaged 
in  active  business.  The  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  upwards  of  fifty ; 
the  attendance,  however,  is  necessarily  more  liable  to  interruptions 
than  is  the  case  in  regular  day  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  contcmfdat* 
these  exertions  for  cultivating  the  minds  and  elevating  the  character  of 
those,  who,  it  is  natural  to  expect,  may,  in  due  season,  become  themh 
selves  members  of  the  Association,  and  dispensers  of  its  benefits  in  their 
turn. 

^bout  the  commencement  of  last  year,  arrangements  were  made  for 
establishing  a  course  of  lectures,  to  be  delivered  weekly,  at  the  expense 
of  the  association ;  each  member  to  be  entitled  to  two  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. The  plan  of  the  lectures  for  the  present  season  was  extended,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  part  of  the  lectures  being  delivered  by  members  of  the 
association.  The  introductory  lectures  of  the  course  for  this  winter, 
were  on  subjects  connected  with  chemistry,  and  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Gay.*  The  first  lecture  by  a  member  of  the  association,  was  given  by 
Mr.  William  Jackson,  on  the  subject  of  rail  roads,  and  subsequently  re- 
peated before  the  members  of  the  legislature.  It  has  since  been  pub- 
lished. In  addition  to  these,  two  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  I>r. 
Bradford  on  physiological  subjects. 

The  lectures  have,  thus  far,  proved  highly  interesting  and  instructive ; 
and  should  they  be  rendered  accessible  to  apprentices  of  a  proper  a^e, 
(perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  reward  for  punctuality  and  diligence  at  ue 
evening  school,)  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  would  be  beneficially 
extended. 

A  triennial  festival  is  held  by  the  Association  in  the  month  of  Octobefi 
at  which  a  public  address  on  topics  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
institution  is  delivered  by  one  of  the  members.  These  discourses  have 
all  been  successively  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Association  ;  and  most 
of  them  present  very  interesting  views  of  the  progress  of  the  useful 
arts. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  Association  are  chosen  annually  in  January.  The 
following  list  was  compiled  from  the  last  election. 

Pruident,  Samuel  T.  Armstrong ;  Vice  President,  George  W.  Otis; 
JWasurer,  John  Cotton;  Secretary,  Joseph  Lewis;  Trustees,  Setii 
Thaxter,  Ezra  Dyer,  J.  T.  Buckingham,  Abraham  Call,  Jacob  Todd, 
Benjamin  Loring,  James  Mc  AUister,  Edward  D.  Clark,  John  Khun, 
George  W.  Otis,  Daniel  Messinger,  Isaac  Harris,  Simon  Wilkinson ; 
Committee  of  Rekef,  Frederick  Lane,  Charles  Wells,  James  Brown, 
David  Francis,  John  Wells. 

We  are  happy  to  understand  that  since  the  arrangement  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  lectures  was  carried  into  effect,  there  has  been  a  large 
accession  to  the  list  of  members.  This  circumstance  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  great  extent  to  which  a  desire  for  scientific  information 
prevails  in  the  community.  It  is  a  favourable  indication,  also,  of  the  con- 

•  Of  these,  one  is  contained  in  our  present  No. — Ed. 
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tiiraed  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  Association.  We  cannot  doubt, 
however,  that  there  are  still  very  many  of  the  mechanics  of  Boston  and 
itB  vicinity,  who  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing this  institution,  as  members,  and  affording  their  apprentices  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  library  and  the  school.  If  the  imperfect  sketch  now 
given  of  the  design  and  character  of  the  Association,  should  attract  the 
attention  of  any  to  its  excellent  objects,  it  will  have  accomplished  a  val- 
uable purpose. 

Those  of  our  readers  to  whom  this,  article  may  have  been  less  inter- 
efting,  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  the  length  to  which  it  has  been  ex- 
tended, when  they  advert  to  the  fact,  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no 
&11  account  of  its  subject,  before  the  community. 


Carbon. 

[To  render  the  Journal  useful  to  Lyceums,  it  is  intended  that  each 
number  should  contain  one  or  more  treatises  or  discourses,  on  subjects 
intelligible  and  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers,  and  at  the  same 
tiine  adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  lectures  and  conversation,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  exercises  usually  adopted  at  the  meetings  of  a  Ly- 
ceum. In  addition  to  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  subject  now 
introduced  will,  we  hope,  be  found  generallv  instructive,  as  well  as 
directiv  applicable  to  practical  purposes.  The  article  which  follows, 
formed  the  substance  of  one  of  the  lectures  delivered,  this  season,  by 
Dr  Gay,  to  the  Massachusetts  Mechanic  Association.  Our  readers 
will  of  course  receive  it,  not  as  a  full,  systematic  treatise  on  its  sub- 
ject, but  as  a  familiar  discourse,  presenting  useful  information  in  a 
popular  form.  With  this  view  of  its  character  the  author  has,  at  our 
request,  obligingly  yielded  it  for  publication  in  our  pages.] 

Carbon  is  one  of  the  simple  or  elementary  substances.  Where  this 
substance  is  not  combined  with  any  other,  it  exists  in  a  solid  state.  It 
is  a  principal  ingredient  in  all  vegetable  matter ;  and  it  is  familiar  to  us 
as  coal  or  charcoal.  If  we  set  Bre  to  a  piece  of  wood,  it  burns  for 
eome  time  with  a  flame.  After  a  time,  however,  the  flame  disappears, 
and  there  remains  nothing  but  a  black  substance,  which  we  call  coal : 
this  coal  is  carbon,  almost  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  is  this :  a  piece  of  wood  is  composed  oi  carbon,  or 
charcoal,  and  several  other  ingredients ;  and  when  we  set  fire  to  it, 
the  heat  of  the  wood,  while  burning,  converts  these  other  solid  sub- 
stances of  which  the  wood  is  composed,  to  a  gaseous  or  aeriform  state  ; 
these  pass  off  in  this  form,  in  the  same  way  as  when  we  heat  a  quan- 
tity of  water  so  as  to  make  it  boil,  it  will  pass  off  in  the  form  of  steam. 
AU  the  parts  of  the  wood,  then,  that  can  be  made  to  assume  the  gase- 
ous or  aeriform  state,  by  means  of  beat  alone,  are  driven  off  in  this 
form ;  while  the  coal  which  cannot  be  made  to  assume  the  gaseous 
state  by  the  heat  alone,  remains  solid.    1  shall  explain  to  you  presently 
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the  manner  in  which  the  coal  itself  may  be  made  to  assume  the  form 
<^a  gas. 

The  common  charcoal  that  we  use  for  fuel,  is  prepared  by  pilings 
together  a  quantity  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  covering  it 
with  tnrf,  clay,  or  earth,  leaving  a  few  air  holes ;  the  wood  is  then 
set  on  foe ;  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  it  is  kindled,  the  air  holes  are 
stopped  up.  In  this  process  the  covering  of  clay  or  turf  prevents  the 
combustion  of  the  coal,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  wood  are  burnt  or 
driven  oflf  in  a  gaseous  state. 

Charcoal  obtained  in  this  manner  ia  not  perfectly  pure  carbon:  it 
contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  earthly  or  alkaline  substances,  and 
an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  hydrogen.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
coal,  therefore,  is  carbon. 

Another  form  of  carbon,  in  common  use,  is  lamp  black.  The  principal 
difference  between  this  substance  and  charcoal  is,  that  the  lamp  black 
is  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  and  some  kuids  of  it  contain  a 
less  proportion  of  impunties  than  charcoal :  a  lamp  black  prepared 
carefulhr  from  turpentine  may  be  burnt  without  leaving  any  ashes, 
which  form  the  prmcipal  part  of  the  impurities  of  coal.  There  is  one 
other  substance  which,  from  the  most  accurate  experiments,  is  found 
to  be  pure  carbon;  this  substance  is  the  diamond ;  and  I  shall  presently 
mention  to  you  the  experiment  by  which  this  fact  is  proved. 

Charcoal  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat.    One  end  of  a  piece  of  it, 
an  inch  long,  may  be  held  between  the  fingers,  while  the  other  end 
is  burning.    It  may,  therefore,  be  advantageously  used  for  several  pur- 
poses connected  with  household  economy.     A  double  box,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  constructed  that  would  preserve  ice  for  a  lon^  time 
in  our  common  cellars,  in  the  summer.  This  may  be  done  by  takmg  too 
boxes,  one  much  larger  than  the  other  in  every  direction ;  the  smaller 
one  is  to  be  filled  with  ice,  and  is  to  be  placed  mside  of  the  larger  one ; 
the  vacant  space  between  the  two  boxes,  is  then  to  be  filled  with  pow- 
dered charcoal.    The  charcoal  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat,  that  only 
small  quantity  of  heat  will  pass  through  it  to  the  ice  in  the  smaller  box. 
Charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  depriving  bodies  of  their  odour, 
taste,  and  colour.    This  property,  in  some  cases,  is  a  valuable  one. 
The  vinegar  that  is  used  in  medical  preparations,  is  purified  by  putting 
into  it  a  quantity  of  newly  burnt  charcoal,  and  heating  it     When 
water  has  become  putrid  by  long  standin?  in  casks,  it  may  be  deprived 
of  its  putridity,  by  being  nltered  through  charcoal  powder.    In  lonj|^ 
voyages,  the  water  will  often  become  putrid.     In  these  cases,  it  is 
sometimeB  made  good  by  putting  a  quantity  of  charcoal  in  the  cask  of 
water,  and  agitating  it.    The  method,  however,  that  is  usually  practised^ 
is  a  better  one ;  the  inside  of  the  cask  is  burnt  to  a  coal,  by  which  the 
putridity  of  the  water  is  prevented.    Even  meat  which  has  become 
somewhat  putrid  may  be  deprived,  in  a  great  measure  of  its  bad  odour 
and  taste,  by  rubbing  it  with  charcoal  powder,  and  imbedding  it  in  the 
powder. 

Charcoal  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
different  kinds  of  gas :  a  piece  of  charcoal  made  from  boxwood  and 
newly  burnt,  will  absorb  and  condense  into  its  own  substance,  nearly 
twice  its  bulk  of  hydrogen  gas,  about  nine  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  about  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  gaseous  ammonia.  These 
may  be  driven  off  from  the  charcoal,  by  heating  it.    Charcoal, 
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when  exposed  to  the  air,  will  also  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
moisture  that  the  air  always  coDtains.  It  appears  that  the  purifying 
power  of  charcoal  depends,  in  some  measure,  upon  this  property  of 
absorbing  the  different  gfases,  and  possibly  somewhat  upon  that  of 
absorbing  moisture ;  for  it  is  found  that  a  piece  of  charcoal  that  has 
been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  does  not  possess  this  antiseptic  pro- 
perty in  nearly  so  great  a  degree  as  a  piece  newly  burnt  The  reason 
IS,  that  the  charcoal  that  has  been  exposed,  has  absorbed  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  gases  of  which  the  air  is  composed,  and  hence  loses  in 
tomo  measure,  the  power  of  absorbing  more  of  the  gases  that  may 
■rise  from  the  substance  which  is  to  be  preserved. 

Carbon  has  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  it  unites  with  it  to 
form  a  gas :  this  gis  has  the  properties  of  an  acid  and  is  called  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  To  produce  this  combination  of  charcoal,  or-  carbon 
and  oxygen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  it  on  fire.  I  explained  to  you, 
in  a  previous  lecture,  that  the  atmosphere  is  composed  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  ^ases :  and  when  we  set  fire  to  a  piece  of  coal,  almost  the 
whole  of  it  gradually  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
while  this  union  is  going  on,  light  and  heat  are  given  out  by  the 
coal,  and  probably  by  the  oxygen  also.  In  other  words,  the  coal 
bums,  so  tnat  we  lose  sight  of  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  quantity  of  ashes  that  remains.  The  coal,  therefore,  by 
being  burnt,  is  not  destroyed,  as  we  have  not  the  power  of  destroying 
any  kind  of  matter :  it  merely  changes  its  form,  and  from  a  solid  sub- 
stance it  becomes  a  gaseous  or  aeriform  one.  You  have  probably 
observed  that  when  salt  is  put  into  a  tumbler,  and  water  poured  upon  it, 
the  salt  win  gradually  disappear.  In  this  case,  the  salt  is  not  lost, 
but  is  dissolved  in  the  water.  It  is  in  a  manner  somewhat  like  this, 
that  a  piece  of  coal,  after  it  is  set  on  the  fire,  becomes  dissolved  in  the 
oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  and  unites  strongly  with  it  If  a  piece 
of  coal  be  set  on  fire,  and  introduced  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas,  it  will 
burn  with  much  greater  brilliancy  than  in  the  atmosphere.  The  ex- 
periment by  which  it  is  proved  that  the  diamond  is  nothing  but  pure 
carbon,  is  its  combustion.  When  the  diamond  is  heated  to  a  red  heat, 
and  introduced  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas,  it  burns;  that  is,  it  unites 
with  the  oxygen  ;  and  by  their  union  there  is  produced  nothing  but  pure 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  diamond,  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  lamp  black, 
are,  then,  the  same  substance,  excepting  that  there  is  added  to  the 
two  latter  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  other  substances.  The 
principal  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  carbon  in  the  two  latter 
is  in  the  form  of  a  black  opaque  substance,  while  in  the  diamond  it  is 
crystallized  so  as  to  form  the  hardest  substance  known,  and  the  most 
brdliant  of  the  precious  stones. 

Carbonic  acid  is  colourless  like  our  atmosphere ;  and  when  contained 
in  a  bottle,  we  cannot  see  it  any  more  than  if  the  bottle  were  filled  with 
common  air.  It  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  acids ;  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  important  You  were  informed  in  a  pre- 
yious  lecture,  that  one  of  the  properties,  by  which  many  of  the  acids 
may  be  known,  is  that  of  converting  the  blue  colour  that  may  be 
obtained  from  some  vegetables,  to  a  red  ;  this  property  is  possessed  by 
carbonic  acid.  We  can  obtain  a  blue  liqui<i  by  boiling  in  water  some 
leaves  of  the  blue  cabbage ;  if  a  small  quantity  of  this  blue  liquid  be 
poured  into  a  glass  vessel  of  this  gas,  and  then  agitated,  the  liquid 
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become  red.  Although  carhcmic  acid  exisU  in  a  gaseous  fbrai, 
when  uncombined,  it  may  be  made  to  assume  a  solid  form  by  uniting 
it  with  MMne  other  substance.  Chalky  murble,  and  limestone  an 
an  composed  of  carbonic  acid  united  to  lime.  A  hundred  parts  bjr 
weight  of  these  substances,  contain  usually  about  forty  four  parts  of 
carbonic  acid ;  and  the  remainining  fifty  six  parts  are  principally  lime 
with  anall  portions  of  other  ingredients.  It  may  be  shown  by  an 
experiment  that  carbonic  acid  becomes  solid,  while  uniting  with  lime. 
Let  a  small  piece  of  quick  lime  be  put  into  a  glass  vessel,  containg  wa^ 
ter:  the  water  will  dissolve  a  small  portion  of  the  lime.  We  must 
now  take  a  bladder  containing  carbonic  acid  ^as,  with  a  pipe  stem  in» 
■erted  into  its  neck,  and  dip  Sie  end  of  the  pipe  stem  into  the  solution 
of  lime  in  the  water.  By  squeezing  the  bladder,  the  gas  will  bubble  from 
the  end  of  the  pipe  stem,  through  the  solution ;  and  as  it  passes  through 
ity  it  will  combine  with  a  portion  of  the  lime,  that  was  dissolved  in  the 
the  water.  The  combination  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  thus  formed,  m 
almost  insoluble  in  the  water ;  and  it  therefore  falls  to  the  bottom  ai 
the  vessel.  As  it  is  in  the  form  of  very  light  powder,  however,  it  will 
remain  suspended  for  some  time  in  the  water,  giving  it  a  cloudy  ap« 
pearance. 

TheYe  are  other  acids  that  have  a  stronger  attraction  for  lime  than 
carbonic  acid  has ;  the  attraction  between  lim^  and  sulphurous  acid  is 
stronger  than  that  between  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  If,  therefore,  we 
poor  upon  a  piece  of  chalk  some  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  unite  with  the 
umeyWiiich  is  one  ingredient  of  the  chalk ;  and  the  carbonic  acid  will 
be  set  free  from  its  combination  with  the  lime ;  and  being  left  alone,  il 
assumes  the  state  of  a  gas,  and  passes  off  in  that  state.  It  is  weU  to 
put  a  little  water  on  the  chalk,  before  pouring  on  the  acid  ;  and  then 
the  fas  may  be  perceived  bubbling  up  through  the  water. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  of  procuring  carbonic  acid  gas  for 
chemical  expenments.  A  piece  of  chalk  or  marble,  half  the  size  of  a 
■mall  apple,  is  to  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  a  retort ; 
and  half  a  wine  glass  of  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  diluted  with  its 
bulk  of  water,  is  to  be  poured  upon  it.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be 
copiously  disengaged,  and  may  be  collected  in  receivers  over  water. 
The  chemical  name  for  marble,  chalk,  and  limestone,  is  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  caverns,  mines,  and  in  deep  wells :  it  is 
called  by  the  miners,  choke-damp :  the  common  name  for  this  gas  is 
fixed  air. 

If  a  candle  or  any  other  common  combustible  substance  be  lighted, 
and  introduced  into  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  will  be  extinguished. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  much  heavier  than  common  air.  If,  therefore,  a 
jar  of  it  be  held  with  its  mouth  downward  for  a  few  seconds,  the  gas 
will  all  fallout  of  the  jar,  because  it  is  heavier  than  the  common  air; 
while  if  the  jar  be  held  with  its  mouth  upward,  the  gas  will  remain  in 
it  for  some  time.  It  will,  however,  gradually  mix  with  the  common 
air,  and  at  last  all  escape.  This  gas,  from  its  weight,  may  be  poured 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  if  a  piece  of  lighted  candle  be  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  jar  or  tumbler,  and  some  of  the  ^as  be  poured  from  an* 
other  jar  the  flame  of  the  candle  will  be  extinguished.  When  this  gas 
is  found  in  vats  or  deep  wells,  there  is  usually  the  greatest  quantity  of 
it  near  the  bottom  of  the  vat  or  weU,  and  persons  are  sometimes  in 
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danger  of  losing  their  lives  bv  descending  into  them.  As  a  candle 
will  not  bum  where  this  gas  has  taken  the  place  of  the  common  air, 
and  we  can  test  its  presence  by  lowering  a  candle  into  the  well^  if 
ateTQ  be  so  much  of  toe  gas  present,  that  the  candle  is  extinguished, 
it  would  not  be  safe,  for  any  one  to  venture  into  the  well  or  vat 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  have  frequently  lost  their  lives  by  re- 
maining in  a  room  where  charcoal  was  burning.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  oxvgen  of  the  atmosphere  unites  with  the 
charcoal  or  carbon,  and  forms  by  this  union,  carbonic  acid  gas.  You 
were  informed  in  a  previous  lecture  that  the  only  ^as  upon  which  we 
could  live  for  any  length  of  time  was  oxygen  gas,  diluted  as  it  is  in  our 
atmosphere,  with  a  large  bulk  of  nitrogen  gas.  There  is  to  be  sure, 
oxygen  gas  in  the  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  the  oxjgen  gas  in  this  state 
is  strongly  united  with  a  portion  of  carbon ;  and  m  this  state,  it  will  not 
^eld  any  more  support  to  our  breathing,  than  water  would,  if  we  were 
immersed  in  it.  I  have  found  that  in  some  places,  there  is  an  opinion 
quite  prevalent,  that  there  is  not  any  danger  in  remaining  in  a  room 
where  there  is  a  pan  of  coals  burning  that  have  been  taken  from  a  com- 
mon wood  fire.  This  is  a  mistake :  the  coals  from  a  common  wood  fire 
are  exactly  the  same  substance  as  the  charcoal ;  and  equal  quantities  by 
weight  of  these  coals  and  of  charcoal,  will  produce  exactly  equal' quan- 
tities of  carbonic  acid  jas.  It  is  also  by  some  persons  supposed,  that 
after  charcoal  has  been  burning  for  some  time  in  a  fire-place,  there  is 
a  deleterious  quality  that  ^ets  burnt  out  of  it,  and  that  then  it  may  be 
burned  in  a  close  rOom  witliout  danger.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  this  is  also  an  error. 

The  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  coals  are  composed  of  carbon  united  to  a 
portion  of  some  earthy  substances ;  and  in  the  burning  of  these  coals, 
that  is  in  the  uniting  of  the  carbon  which  they  contain,  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  £ere  is  carbonic  acid  .produced,  and  of  course  Uiere 
would  be  danger  in  burning  these  in  a  close  room,  as  well  as  in  burn- 
ing charcoal.  This  would  be  the  case  also,  in  burning  cannel  and  other 
bituminous  coals  ;  as  their  principal  ingredient  is  carbon. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  unlike  the  gases  of  our  atmosphere,  has  a  pungent 
and  agreeable  taste.  If  a  quantity  of  this  gas  be  condensed  upon  the 
surface  of  some  water,  the  water  will  absorb  it,  and  will  acquire  a  pun- 
gent taste,  which  is  derived  wholly  from  the  carbonic  acid.  The 
pungency  of  soda  water  is  derived  from  this  acid.  To  prepare  tliis 
beverage,  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  put  into  water 
contained  in  a  strong  cask,  and  there  is  then  crowded  into  the  cask  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  becomes  absorbed  by  the 
water,  and  which  then  constitutes  our  common  soda  water.  The  ob- 
ject in  dissolving  in  the  water  the  small  quantity  of  soda,  is,  to  induce 
the  water  to  absorb  much  more  of  the  carbomc  acid,  than  it  other- 
wise would.  As  soon  as  any  of  this  soda  water  is  drawn  off  from  the 
cask,  there  escapes  from  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  air ;  this  air  or 
gas  is  carbonic  acid ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  pungency  of  the  soda 
water  is  derived  from  the  acid,  because  if  the  liquid  be  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  time,  almost  all  the  carbonic  acid  will  escape  from  the  wa- 
ter, which  will  lose  its  sharp  taste.  Beer,  cider,  and  Champagne  wine, 
that  have  been  kept  in  bottles,  contain  a  quantity  of  this  acid,  which  es- 
capes when  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  tumbler.  The  pungent  taste  of 
these  liquids  also  depends  upon  this  acid  ;  as  agitating  them  favours  the 
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escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  they  should  be  poured  carefully  from  the 
bottle,  without  raising  its  neck  from  the  tumbler. 

Carbon  has  also  a  strong  attraction  for  hydrogen,  and  it  unites  with 
it  in  two  different  proportions  to  form  two  gases. 

The  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  which  there  is  the  small- 
est quantity  of  carbon,  ia  called  subcarburetted  hydrogen.  This  gna  is 
combustible,  and  it  bums  with  a  yellow  flame,  like  that  of  a  candle  ;  it 
is  destitute  of  colour,  taste,  and  odour.  This  gas  may  be  procured 
from  the  muddy  bottoms  of  ditches  and  pools ;  to  collect  this  gas  we 
must  hold  a  wide  mouthed  vessel  with  its  mouth  downward,  in  the  ditch 
water,  being  careful  that  the  vessel  is  filled  with  the  water,  before  it 
is  inverted.  If  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  below  the  vessel  be  stirred  wiUi 
a  stick,  a  quantity  of  air  bubbles  will  arise  into  the  vessel  and  displace 
the  water.  The  air  thus  coUected  will  be  found  to  be  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, mixed  with  a  portion  of  some  other  kinds  of  gas;  and  if  alight- 
ed taper  be  applied  to  it,  it  will  take  fire.  If  from  six  to  twelve  iMUtf 
of  common  air  be  mixed  with  one  of  this  gas,  and  the  mixture  be  set  on 
fire,  it  will  explode.  Subcarburetted  hydrogen  is  frequently  generated 
in  coal  mines,  and  becoming  mixed  with  the  common  air  of  the  mine, 
explosive  mixtures  are  formed.  In  the  extensive  coal  mines  in  Eng- 
land, very  large  quantities  of  these  explosive  mixtures  are  frequently 
producecL  A  few  years  ago,  these  mixtures  would  take  fire  by  tlie 
lamps  used  by  the  miners,  producing  the  most  tremendous  explosions, 
and  destroying  the  lives  of  many  of  the  workmen.  There  was  an  ex- 
plosion in  one  of  the  Newcastle  collieries,  by  which  one  hundred  and 
one  persons  perished  in  an  instant  There  has  been  discovered,  how- 
ever, an  expedient  that  prevents  these  dreadful  calamities.  The  remedy 
consists  in  ziothimEr  more  than  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  fastened  upon 
the  upper  part  of^the  lamp,  which  the  workmen  are  oblifired  to  use. 
This  round  cage  or  cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  , 
in  diameter,  and  six  m  length,  and  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  screw  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  lamp,  so  as  to  surround  the  flame ;  and  all  the 
air  which  feeds  the  flame  of  the  lamp  must  pass  through  the  apertures. 
The  lamp  thus  guarded,  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety,  in  the  moet 
dangerous  explosive  mixtures,  where  the  naked  flame  of  a  lamp  would 
produce  an  instant  explosion.  The  explosive  mixture  passes  through 
the  apertures  to  the  inside  of  the  cage ;  it  bumsr  in  the  cage ;  and  the 
flame  will  sometimes  come  in  conUct  with  the  inside  of  the  gauze ;  yet 
there  is  not  any  danger  of  its  passing  through  the  aperture  so  as  to 
set  fire  to  the  gas  on  the  outside,  and  produce  an  explosion.  This  lamp 
was  the  discovery  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy ;  and  it  was  the  result  of  » 
long  investigation  of  the  laws  and  nature  of  flame. 

The  other  gas  resulting  from  the  combination  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, contains  twice  as  much  carbon  as  the  one  first  mentioned,  and  m 
called  carburetted  hydrogen.    This  gas  is  colourless  like  our  atmoe- 

eere,  and  it  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  The  gas  that  has 
en  so  much  used  for  several  years  past,  for  lighting  large  towns  and 
cities,  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  just  described ;  they  are  procured 
from  coal  or  oil.  To  prepare  these  gases,  an  iron  retort  is  heated  to 
redness,  and  then  the  coal  or  oil  is  put  into  it  If  oil  be  used,  it  is  suf- 
fered to  run  into  the  red  hot  retort  only  in  very  small  streams.  The 
SLs  from  oil  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen, 
an  the  coal  gas ;  and  as  carburetted  hydrogen  bums  with  a  much 
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more  brilliant  flame,  thaa  the  subcarburetted  hydrogen,  the  oil  gas  will 
bum  with  a  brighter  flame,  than  the  same  quantity  of  coal  gas.  The 
flames  from  burning  wood,  oil,  or  coal,  are  all  of  them  the  flames  of  one 
of  these  gases,  or  more  probably  in  most,  the  flame  of  the  two  gases, 
the  carburetted  and  subcarburetted  mixed  in  different  proportions. 


Account  of  a  Visit  to  an  Elementary  School. 

[Theory  is  most  clearly  seen,  and  is  best  understood,  when  embodied 
in  practice.  It  thus  becomes  also  most  instructive  and  useful.  Occa- 
sional articles,  therefore,  of  the  kind  now  presented,  will,  it  is  thought, 
prove  serviceable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  office  of  instruction.] 

When  we  entered  the  school  room,  the  children  were  eating  their 
luncheon,  and  the  teacher  was  standing  in  the  midst. 

'  Have  you  any  apples  to  divide  ? '  he  was  asking ;  upon  which  three 
or  four  little  hands  were  extended  with  an  apple  in  each.  He  took 
them,  and  while  he  was  cuttin?  them,  asked  if  there  was  any  other 
word  which  they  could  think  of  oesides  '  dividing '  that  meant  the  same 
thing.  Some  said  *  separating,'  some  '  distributing,'  and  some  '  giving 
away.'  *  After  he  had  dispensed  all  the  apples  but  one,  he  askecfthem 
how  many  were  willing  that  he  should  have  all  that  one  himself. 

Every  voice  shouted '  7,'  simultaneously.  Then  he  went  up  to  one 
of  the  children,  and  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  all  the  apple  he  held 
in  his  hand,  or  had  rather  it  should  be  divided  among  t}ie  rest  '  I 
want  it  all,'— replied  the  little  boy.  *  Why  ? '  *  Because  I  do.  *  But 
this  is  no  reason  at  all.'  *  Are  you  generous,  when  you  want  it  all  ? ' 
*  No— stingy !  selfish ! '  exclaimed  several.  *  Well,'  said  the  little  boy, 
seeing  the  tide  against  him,  '  give  me  half,  and  divide  the  other  half 
among  the  rest.'  *  Oh,  but  why  should  you  have  so  much  more  than 
the  rest? '  asked  the  teacher.  *  because ' — *  Because,  he  is  selfish,'  said 
one  of  the  rest. 

The  little  claimant  at  last  consented  that  all,  and  he  among  the  rest, 
should  have  an  equal  share.  After  they  had  finished  eating,  the  teach- 
er told  them  ho  would  read  them  a  story,  if  they  would  like  to  hear  one. 
They  all  held  up  their  hands  in  token  of  assent,  and  entreated  him  to 
read  about  Peter  Parley.  So  he  took  up  the  book,  and  began,  first 
telling  Uiem  what  the  name.  Parley,  meant,  and  asking  the  meaning  of 
the  difficult  words  as  he  went  on.  He  asked  them,  m  one  instance, 
what  *  miserable '  meant  ?  One  said,  *  not  comfortable,'  another  *  poor,' 
and  another  pointed  to  the  fire,  (which  was  quite  out,)  and  said,  •  That 
is  a  tniaerabk  fire.'  The  teacher  asked  what  *  violently'  meant? 
*Hard,'  *  quick,'  *  strong,'  were  some  of  the  answers.  But  one  of  the 
children  got  down  off  his  seat,  and  stamping  with  his  foot,  shouted  in  a 
loud  voice,  *  That  is  violenUy  I '  After  a  while,  the  teacher  shut  up  the 
book,  and  they  aU  exclaimed.  <  Oh !  <fo  finish  the  story.'  *  If  you  don't, 
you  are  a  naughty  man,'  said  one.    « Am  I  ? '  said  the  teacher,  looking 

*He  made  them  ipell  these  words. 
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at  him  with  a  smile.  *  Oh !  no — But  do  read  some  more.'  By  this  time 
they  had  all  ^ot  into  confusion ;  and  the  teacher  put  the  book  upon  his 
knee,  and  said,  '  Why  don't  I  ^o  on  ? '  '  Because  we  are  all  making 
such  a  noise,'  they  replied.  He  did  not  bid  them  be  still,  but  waited 
patiently  until  they  had  brought  themselves  to  order,  and  then  read  on. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  told  them  he  was  very  glad  they  had  govern" 
ed  tkemsdves.  When  he  sent  them  to  their  seats,  he  bid  each  one  re- 
member not  to  talk  ;  then  he  gave  them  their  slates,  and  wrote  on  the 
black  board:  *Day'  'this'  *is'  •cloudy'  *a' — and  told  them  he 
was  goinff  to  make  a  sentence  out  of  these  words.  One  or  two  of 
them  reaa  it  off  directly ;  he  told  the  rest ;  and  they  all  wrote  it  upon 
their  slates. 

Then,  for  variety  of  exercise,  he  drew  a  double  circle  with  chalk| 
upon  the  floor,  and  some  of  the  children  began  to  hop  round  it,  while 
the  teacher  kept  time  with  a  little  bell.  After  this  he  went  behind  his 
table  to  hear  them  read,  and  they  all  stood  round  him.  He  found  their 
places  for  them  all,  excepting  one,  who  snatched  the  book  out  of  his 
hand,  and  exclaimed  that  he  could  find  the  place  himself.  The  teacher 
immediately  gave  it  up.  But  afler  looking  in  vain,  the  child  pushed  the 
book  towards  the  teacher,  who  returned  it  to  him,  reminding  him  that 
he  had  said  he  knew  he  could  find  it.  The  little  feUow  looked  a^ain, 
and  again  offered  the  book  to  the  teacher.  •  No,'  said  the  teacher ; 
'  you  said  you  could  find  it  yourself.'  At  last  the  child  who  stood  next 
mm,  showed  him  the  place ;  and,  with  the  heavy  cloud  lifted  from 
his  face,  he  looked  up,  and  exclaimed,  *  I've  found  it.  Sir.'  *  I  told 
him,'  said  the  other.  •  You  should  not  have  told  him,'  was  all  the  teach- 
er said,  and  the  reading  proceeded.  I  was  struck  very  much  with  the 
teacher's  judgment,  in  letting  a  fault  punish  itself  so  completely  as  it 
would  have  done,  had  not  the  help  of  the  other  child  interfered. 

When  he  sent  them  back  to  their  seats,  he  supplied  them  all  with 

Sicture  books,  telling  them  that  if  they  asked  for  any  more,  what  he 
ad  given  them  should  be  taken  away.  And  I  was  struck  too  with  the 
order  and  silence  they  kept,  without  any  rule  or  command.  He  asked 
them  *  why  he  wished  them  afl  to  be  still  ? '  None  replied ;  and  so  he 
answered  himself,  *  Because,  if  you  all  made  a  noise,  we  could  not  do 
anything.'  *0h!  no  indeed!'  they  all  responded.  He  asked  them 
which  was  best,  to  govern  themselves,  or  to  be  governed.  They  all  said, 
*To  govern  ourselves.'  While  some  were  reading  to  him,  he  bid  the 
others  paraphrase  a  sentence  in  their  primers.  When  he  caUed  them 
up,  one  said  he  had  not  paraphrased,  because  he  did  not  hear  him  say 
that  he  must.    The  teacher  asked  the  rest  if  they  heard,  and  they  said 

*  Yes. '  He  then  said  to  the  boy,  •  Did  not  you  really  hear  me  say  you 
must  write  this  ? '  *  No,  Sir.'  *  Tell  me  exactly — for  there  is  One  who 
knows  whether  you  heard.'  The  boy  still  persisted  that  he  did  not  The 
teacher  then  turned  to  the  rest,  and  said  that  if  this  boy  did  not  say  what 
was  true  once,  they  would  never  be  able  to  believe  him  afterwards — 

*  What  if  I  should  tell  you  to-day,  to  be  sure  and  come  here  tomorrow 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  that  I  should  certainly  be  here ;  and  then  you 
should  come  and  find  the  door  locked,  and  me  not  here,  and  so  on  a 
great  many  times  ?  What  should  you  begin  to  tliink  I  was .? '  *  A  very 
wicked  man,'  said  one.  *  Certainly,  so  I  should  be ;  and  you  would 
never  know  what  to  do;  and  if  everybody  told  falsehoods  what  a  world 
it  would  be :  we  should  not  be  able  to  do  anything.'  He  said  no  more, 
but  I  suspect  the  lesson  was  understood  by  the  b&nder. 
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After  he  had  looked  at  the  paraphTsses  of  the  others,  he  descrihed 
words,  and  asked  them  to  tell  what  they  were  ;  such  as  this :  *  What 
does  that  man  do  who  goes  ahout  in  the  night,  and  looks  all  around  to 
see  whether  everything  is  right — walks  and  ^alks  about,  looking  this 


'  *  That  is  iV  Then  he  described  a  thief;  and  some  said  *  stealer ; ' 
but  at  last  they  exclaimed  *  thief.'  He  then  sent  them  each  after  a 
certain  number  of  blocks  to  count,  and  among  them  all  they  brought 
twenty.  He  made  them  teU  how  many  ones,  twos,  fours,  fives,  and  tens, 
there  were  in  twenty ;  and  after  they  seemed  to  understand  it  thorough- 
Iff  they  went  to  their  seats,  and  we  came  away. 

[Our  readers  have  probably  anticipated  us,  in  resfard  to  the  object  in 
▼lew  in  the  insertion  of  the  preceding  article.  Elementary  education 
needs,  and  is  receiving,  great  improvement  in  an  intellectual  point  of 
view.  But  little,  comparatively,  has  been  done  for  its  moral  renova- 
tion. Even  infant  schools  are  too  generally  taught  on  arbitrary  and 
mechanical  •  methods,  which  leave  the  mina  little  voluntary  influence 
over  itself,  and  but  a  small  share  in  its  own  advancement  The  under- 
standing and  the  heart  are  made  to  receive  impressions  in  a  passive 
way,  'mken  they  ouffht  to  be  caUed  into  action.  The  little  pupils  are 
*  tutored'  into  obedience  and  intelligence,  till  they  become  little  else 
than  animated  machines. 

The  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  school  described  above, 
have,  it  has  probably  been  observed,  a  very  different  tendency :  they 
cherish  freedom  and  vigour  of  mind,  with  natural  independence  and  in- 
dividuality of  character.  The  principles  disclosed  in  this  article,  wiU, 
we  hope,  attract  the  particular  attention  of  parents  and  teachers.] 


Harvard  Univernhf. — ^The  Hon.  Josiah  Quinct  has  been  appointed 
President  of  this  institution.  Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  oe  inter- 
ested by  the  following  statements  relating  to  the  college,  which  are 
abstracted,  by  the  Salem  Grazette,  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

It  appears  by  the  Annual  Report  of  Harvard  University,  which  has 
just  been  printed,  agreeably  to  a  recent  vote  of  the  corporation,  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Univorsity  is 
(961,6^  57 ;  the  income  arising  from  which,  from  August  1827  to  Au- 
gust 1823,  is  $21,605  21.  The  whole  income  of  the  University,  arising 
Srom  Term  Bills,  and  including  the  above,  is  $43^251  69.  The  expen- 
ses of  the  college,  during  the  same  time,  were  $38,104  27. 

The  report  presents  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of 
Exercises  and  Lectures,  each  class  attends,  during  the  academic  year, 
together  with  a  particular  account  of  aU  property  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  invested,  the  salary  each  officer 
receives,  and  every  particular  expenditure  of  the  University. 

The  following  is  an  official  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  a  Student  at 
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Harvird  GoUe^e  for  one  jear,  as  reduced  by  the  Corporati<m  after 
Aoflnat  31, 18S». 
For  Instruction,  Use  of  Library  Lecture  Rooms,  Steward's 

Department,  Rent,  and  Care  of  Rooms,    ...         90.00 
Class  Books  delivered  from  the  Library,  ...         20.00 

Wood  delivered  from  the  Yard,  allowing  three  cords  to 

a  Student,  (Mr  six  to  a  Room,         -  ...         7HM 

Board  for  forty  two  weeks,  at  $1.75,      -       -     '  -       -         73.50 

$206.00 
SUtU  ofOu  CoUege,  The  whole  number  of  students  at  present  con- 
nected with  the  University  is  401,  viz: — Seniors,  60;  Juniors,  47; 
Sophomores,  69;  Freshmen,  74 ;  University  Students,  5 ;  Theological, 
33;  Medical,  84;  Law,  6:  Candidates  for  Uie  Ministry,  17  ;  Resident 
Graduates,  6. 

The  regulations  now  are  such  that  any  person  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, can  enjoy  all  the  advantages  offered  by  the  institution,  without 
beconunjg  a  candidate  for  a  Dejerree*  Such  persons  have  the  privilege 
of  residing  at  the  University  for  any  length  of  time,  of  pursuing  any 
one  or  more  branches  of  study,  and  of  attending  such  lectures  as  they 
may  wish,  without  being  required  to  pursue  all  the  college  studies. 
These  are  termed  University  Students. — Christian  Reg. 

American  Ljfctum, — ^This  institution  is,  according  to  accounts  recent- 
ly received  from  various  parts  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Maine,  becoming  extensively  established  in  New-England. 
In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  its  branches  are  numerous ;  and  these 
are,  in  several  instances,  organized  into  general  associations  for  towns 
and  counties.  On  the  6th  of  February,  a  meeting  of  persons  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  Lyceum,  was  held  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Several  resolutions,  calculated  to  promote  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  were  unanimously  passed ;  and  a  committee  was 
^pointed,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information,  and  reporting  on 
an  early  day  of  the  next  winter  session  of  the  legislature. 

A  (wi  for  a  Lvceum  in  Boston  has  also  been  matured ;  and  measures 
are  in  progress  ror  its  establishment 

Primary  Schools  of  Boston^ — ^The  last  semiannual  report  of  the  stand- 
ing committee,  presents  the  following  intelligence :  Number  of  schools, 
Sfff — scholars;  3436;  viz.  1684  girl^  1752  boys.  Average  number  of 
scholars  in  each  school,  55.  The  monitorial  method  of  teaching  proves 
successful,  and  is  gradually  extending ;  larger  and  more  wholesome 
rooms,  seem  to  be  still  very  generally  needed ;  select  'juvenile  libraries 
are  attached  to  most  of  the  schools ;  the  discipline  generally  prevailing 
is  mild  yet  effective. 

histUution  for  (^  Blind. — At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Boston,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  measures  for  carrying  this  object 
into  efiect  The  business  is  making  speedy  progress.  An  act  of'^  in- 
corporation has  been  solicited,  and,  we  believe,  obtained,  by  a  number 
of  individuals  associated  for  the  promotion  of  this  philanthropic  ob- 
ject. 
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Ihaf  and  Dumb, — A  very  interestinff  opportunity  of  becoming  in- 
formed of  the  methods  adopted  in  teachinj?  pupils  of  this  class,  has 
been  offered,  this  winter,  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  the  citizens  of  Boston,  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Gallaudet 
He  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  pupils  of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
who  performea,  under  his  superintendence  and  at  his  dictation,  a  num- 
ber of  exercises,  in  illustration  of  the  system  adopted  at  the  Asy- 
lum— a  system  for  the  introduction  of  which,  our  country  stands  indebted 
chiefly  to  the  talent  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  The  extent 
^ind  the  minute  exactness  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  these  pupils, 
were  surprising ;  and  the  methods  of  tuition,  as  exemplified  in  their 
performances,  appeared  to  be  of  a  character  so  strictly  intellectual,  so 
simple,  and  so  practical,  as  to  suggest  many  useful  thoughts  for  the 
improvement  of  all  elementary  instruction ;  while  the  watchful  atten- 
tion, the  docility,  and  prompt  attention  of  the  pupils,  afforded  an  elo- 
quent though  silent  lesson  of  improvement  to  the  juvenile  part  of  the 
spectators. 

Education  in  J^euh  York, — Extracts  from  Gov.  Van  Burtn*s  Message 
io  the  Legislature.  The  Literature  Fund  is  $331,609  82 ;  and  its  reve- 
nue for  the  present  year,  b  estimated  at  $21,  074  48.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  fund,  and  the  distribution  of  its  income,  are  entrusted  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  under  sut^h  restriction,  however,  as  to 
make  me  incorporated  academies,  and  seminaries  other  than  colleges, 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  the  exclusive  objects  of  this 
munificent  benefaction. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  is  about 
$1,700,000.  Although  the  revenue  has  not,  in  any  past  year,  been  quite 
sufficient  to  pay  the  appropriation  of  $100,000,  directed  by  law  to  be 
annually  distributed  to  the  conunon  Whools,  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
exceed  that  sum  the  present  year. 

The  liberal  endowments  from  time  to  time  granted  to  our  scientific 
and  literary  institutions,  have  added  much  to  the  character  of  the  state, 
and  reflected  high  honour  on  the  enlightened  councils  under  whose 
auspices  they  were  made.  Although  sometimes  improvident,  and  oc- 
casionally unsuccessful,  their  general  results  have  been  highly  au- 
spicious to  the  great  cause  they  were  meant  to  subserve,  and  afford 
the  strongest  encouragement  to  a  faithful  perseverance  in  the  same 
wise  and  liberal  policy. 

Extracts  from  the  Jlnnual  Report  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Flaggy  Secretary  of 
State  and  Superintendent  of  (Jommon  Schools. — Returns  have  been 
received  of  the  common  schools  from  the  commissioners  of  every  town 
and  city  in  the  state.  In  former  years  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  fifteen 
or  twenty  towns  delinquent.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  this  evidence  of 
increased  attention  and  punctuality  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  charg- 
ed with  the  execution  of  the  statute. 

The  forms  for  school  returns  which  were  published  with  the  revised 
statutes,  provide  for  reporting  the  amount  paid  in  the  several  districts 
for  teachers'  wages,  over  and  above  the  school  monies  apportioned  to 
the  districts.  The  returns  which  have  been  received  are  from  various 
towns  in  15  counties ;  and  the  sum  thus  ascertained,  compared  with 
the  amount  of  public  money  paid  to  the  same  districts,  affords  a  very 
fair  test  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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diBtricts  for  tuition.  Taking  these  returns  as  a  test,  it  appears  that 
^396,643  have  been  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  besides  the  $232,343 
of  public  money  apportioned  to  the  districts ;  making  a  total  amount 
paid  the  last  year  for  tuition,  in  the  common  school  districts  of  the  state, 
of  $568,966. 

During  the  year  1828,  $202,343  21  have  been  paid  to  the  several 
school  districts  which  have  made  reports :  of  this  sum  $100,000  were 
paid  from  the  state  treasury,  $119,209  30  were  raised  by  a  tax  upon 
the  several  towns  in  the  state,  and  $13,133  91  were  derived  from  a 
local  fund  possessed  by  certain  towns.  The  towns  have  raised  by  a 
voluntary  tax  $19,209  30  cents,  more  than  were  required  to  entitle 
them  to  the  public  monies. 

The  amount  distributed  among  the  several  district  schools,  exceeds 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  by  $9,347  44. 

From  the  abstracts  of  the  reports  from  the  several  towns  and  coun- 
ties, it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  the  towns  which  have  made  re- 
turns, 8609  school  districts,  and  consequently  the  like  number  of  schools 
organized ;  and  that  returns  have  been  received  from  8164  of  those 
districts. 

It  appears  also  that  311  new  school  districts  have  been  formed  during 
the  year  1828,  and  that  the  number  of  districts  which  have  made  re- 
turns, exceeds  that  of  the  proceeding  year  by  358. 

That  there  are  in  the  districts  from  which  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived, 449,113  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 ;  and  that  in  Uie 
common  schools  of  the  same  districts  4(^,205  scholars  have  been  taught 
during  the  year  1828— the  general  average  of  instruction  having  been 
about  eight  months.  The  number  of  chudren  taught  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  state  has  increased  26,349  since  the  last  annual  report. 

Univtrsibf  of  Virginia. — ^The  following  changes  have  taken  place  in 
this  institution,  since  the  date  of  our  last  intelligence  Mr.  Long  having 
been  appointed  professor  of  Greek  literature,  in  the  London  university, 
Dr.  Gesner  Harrison  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  vacated  chair.  Pro- 
fessor Bonnycastle  has  been  transferred  from  the  department  of  natural 
philosophy,  to  that  of  mathematics ;  and  Dr.  R.  M.Patterson  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  to  the  former,  together 
with  the  charge  of  the  observatory,  tor  which  a  separate  salary  is 
assigned. 

The  number  of  students  matriculated  during  the  session  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  one. 

^tw- Hampshire  IMerary  Fund,—rlt.  will  be  seen,  (says  the  Concord 
Register^  by  a  reference  to  our  legislative  journal,  that  a  distribution 
of  Uie  Literary  Fund,  which  has  been  accumulating  for  7  or  8  years, 
and  now  amounts  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  has  been 
determined  on,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
This  fund,  by  provision  of  law,  (if  the  Senate  and  Executive  concur,  as 
they  doubtless  will,  in  the  measure)  is  to  be  divided  among  the  several 
towns  in  the  State,  according  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public  taxes 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  distribution.  The  money  is  to  be  applied 
by  the  respective  towns  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  or  other 
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parpotei  of  edncilion,*  without  releasing  them  from  the  obligation  to 
to  raise  the  Bums  already  provided  for  under  existing  laws.  A  penalty, 
of  double  the  amount  misapplied,  is  imposed  upon  any  town  that  shall 
pervert  any  portion  of  the  fund  to  a  purpose  not  contemplated  by  the 
act  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  future  distribution,  annually  in 
June,  of  all  sums  hereafter  received  by  the  Treasurer,  under  the  act  of 
June  29, 1821,  creating  the  fund. 

LUerary  Fund  of  Virginyu^The  literary  fund  of  Virginia  actually 
available,  amounts  to  $1,^)00,856. 

Btadinjg  Room  for  Ladies. — ^Preparations  are  making  for  opening 
an  establishment  of  this  kind  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Much  benefit,  we 
think,  may  result  from  this  aid  to  mental  cultivation  and  enjoyment 
Many  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  productions  of  cotemporaiy 
literature,  are  presented  through  the  medium  of  periodical  publication!, 
or  in  some  of  the  scarcely  less  ephemeral  forms  of  narrative  writing. 
Few,  perhaps,  even  of  the  studious  among  the  male  sex,  think  of  intro- 
ducing such  works,  to  any  considerable  extent,  into  their  private  libaries. 
For  reading  of  this  description,  it  is  customary  for  men  to  resort  to  a 
reading  room.  A  similar  opportunity  for  those  of  the  female  sex  to 
whom  their  circumstances  and  taste  render  it  desirable,  would  seem 
equally,  if  not  more  advantageous. 

Extensive  reading,  however,  is  not  the  only  benefit  which  may  re- 
sult from  female  associations  for  intellectual  purposes  ;  as  the  progreas 
of  the  undertaking  now  mentioned  will  probably  show.  The  ladies 
who  have  taken  put  in  this  useful  enterprise  wiU,  we  hope,  prosecute 
it  to  whatever  extent  it  may  seem  to  them  likely  to  prove  beneficiiL 
They  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deterred  from  their  attempt  by  the  influence 
of  the  ridicule  which  some  mon/v  censors  have  endeavoured  to  throw  on 
it  The  female  sex  are  themselves  the  most  competent  judges  of  what 
are  the  intellectual  aids  which  their  condition  requires. 

*  Taking  for  a  test,  the  experience  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  in  regard  to 
a  achool  ftind,  the  abovementioned  distribution  will  not  probably  eventuate 
in  real  and  permanent  benefit ;  unless  it  be  used  in  a  way  different  fioai 
what  is  generally  anticipated.  Would  not  the  money  distributed  be  advan- 
taeeously  employed,  if  appropriated  for  the  purpose  oi  continuing  the  pubUe 
schools  ror  a  greater  number  of  months  every  year,  than  has  been  customary, 
or  of  securing  able  instnicters,  by  the  ofler  of  an  adequate  salary? 

A  part  of  Die  money  might  be  very  usefully  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
apparatus  of  a  cheap  and  simple  kind,  for  the  object  of  elementary  instructioD  in 
the  practical  sciences.  Both  pupils  and  teachers  would  be  benefitted  by  audi 
assistance. 
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ffMct  in  the  DqHiHment  tf  Edueatian. 

History  of  the  States  of  Antiquity.  Fifom  the  German  of  A. 
H.  L.  Heeren^  Professor  of  History  in  Gottingen,  and  Member  of 
the  Royal  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Northampton,  Mass. 
S.  Butler,  and  G.  and  C.  Carvill,  New-York.  1828.  8?o. 
pp.487. 

History  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  and  its  colonies, 
from  the  Discovery  of  America,  to  the  Independence  of  the 
American  continent,  from  the  German  of  A.  H.  L.  Heeren, 
Professor  of  History,  &c.  Northampton,  JVIass.  S.  Butler,  kc. 
18^.     8yo.  2  Tols. 

Ai  soon  as  the  animal  wants  are  provided  for,  we  naturally  seek  for 
knowledge  and  power.  Of  all  knowledjge,  the  most  interestmg  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  nature  and  destination  of  man.  Self  interest  sends 
OS  on  this  inquiry  in  search  of  profitable  lessons  for  the  regulation  of 
ear  own  lives,  aided  by  the  sjrmpatbetic  principle  which  prompts  to  a 
participation  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  our  fellows.  We  run  to  the  play 
and  the  novel,  the  court  of  justice  and  the  crowded  assembly,  to  seek 
fior  new  views  of  life,  we  unravel  the  web  of  metaphysics  to  ascertain 
the  secret  springs  of  human  action,  we  open  the  volume  of  history  to 
learn  the  domgs  and  the  sufferings,  the  character  and  destiny  of  the 
collective  race  of  man.  Individuals,  nations,  ages,  all  are  the  subjects 
of  our  study.  History,  therefore,  is  amon^  the  subjects  which  first 
occupy  the  human  mind,  and  dates  its  origm  before  the  era  of  civil- 
isation. It  appears  successively  in  the  traditions  of  the  savage ;  in  the 
poetical  colourings  of  the  early  epic,  in  the  simple  prolixity  of  the  chron- 
icle, in  the  philosophical  narrative  which  analyzes  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  events,  and  finally  in  compendiums  like  those  before  us, 
which  are  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  stores  of  knowledge 
accumulated  through  ages.  The  qualities  required  in  the  last  class  of 
works  are  order  and  precision,  accurate  statements  and  judicious  re« 
flections.  These  merits  seem  to  us,  to  belong  to  the  works  of  Mr. 
Heeren,  who  is  considered  by  his  countrymen,  one  of  the  best  of  their 
living  historians.  The  manual  of  ancient  history  begins  with  the 
eaiiiest  times,  and  comes  down  to  the  destruction  of'^the  Roman  empire 
in  the  west.  It  contains  five  divisions.  1.  The  Asiatic  and  African 
states  before  Cyrus.  2.  The  Persian  empire.  3.  The  states  of  Greece. 
4.  The  Maceoonian  monarchy.  5.  The  Roman  state.  The  general 
divisions  are  of  course  subdivided.  The  geography  of  the  several 
countries  included  under  one  division,  is  given  in  the  first  instance,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  few  general  remarks  on  their  history,  accompanied  with 
references  to  the  best  works  ancient  and  modem,  which  furnish  par- 
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ticular  information  respecting  their  remarks  on  the  merits  of  each. 
Then  follows  a  condensed  chronological  sketch  of  tlie  history  of  the 
leveral  states,  interspersed  with  short l>ut  just  reflections  on  the  charac- 
*ter  and  condition  of  each,  and  the  causes  of  their  good  or  bad  fortune. 
The  book  contains  much  information  in  a  limited  compass,  and  may  be 
used  with  advantage  by  the  teacher,  as  a  text-book,  hy  the  young 
ttudent  to  direct  his  reading  and  condense  his  acquisitions,  and  by 
readers  of  all  descriptions  as  a  book  of  reference. 

The  preface  to  the  French  translation  of  the  Manual,  says  of  it,  that 
*  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  synopsis,  in  which  the  most  important  and 
precise  ideas  respecting  the  constitutions,  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
several  states  are  given  with  order  and  clearness,  and  many  portions 
of  ancient  history,  which  appear  confused  even  in  long  ancfeiaborate 
works,  are  treated  with  distinguished  talent  and  erudition.  We  would 
cite  as  instances,  the  accounts  of  the  Greek  colonies,  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  of  the  Parthian  kings,  &c.'  Heeren  savs  in  his  preface 
.translated  in  the  same  work,  'The  objects  which  have  principally  ' 
attracted  my  attention  are,  the  formation  of  states,  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  their  constitutions  of  government,  the  direction 
which  thev  have  given  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  degree  in 
which  each  has  participated  in  it,  and,  as  immediately  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  subject,  the  aggrandizement  of  the  various  nations  by 
the  means  of  their  colonies.  I  have  felt  myself  bound  not  merely  to 
give  a  simple  narrative  of  events,  but  to  trace  their  course  and  con- 
nexion, and  explain  the  causes  of  national  development' 

The  objects  of  the  author  seem  to  us  accomplished,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  French  translator  correct  This  Manual,  in  our  opinion,  surpasses 
its  predecessors  in  order  and  accuracy,  in  sound  views  and  copious 
references  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  The  compendium  of 
modern  history,  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  com- 
ing down  to  the  year  1821,  has  similar  merits.  We  think  tlie  trans- 
lations will  prove  useful  additions  to  our  books  of  instruction.  Our 
system  of  study  has  been  hitherto  too  desultory  and  superficial.  As 
population  becomes  condensed,  life  systematized,  labour  divided,  and 
competition  increased  among  us,  the  want  of  a  more  thorough  educa- 
tion is  felt  The  best  European  text-books  shoidd  be  introduced  into 
our  schools  and  colleges ;  and  we  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Ban- 
croft for  giving  us  the  Manuals  of  Heeren  in  an  English  dress.  Con- 
sidering the  translations  as  elementary  books,  intended  to  be  used  in 
our  colleges,  we  think  they  would  have  been  better,  if  German  idioms 
had  been  more  studiously  avoided.  The  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
learned  translator  with  the  language  and'  literature  of  Germany,  has 
made  him  partial  to  some  phrases  and  constructions  which  sound  harsh 
to  an  English  ear.  In  the  next  edition,  (for  we  trust  there  will  be 
many,)  these  small  blemishes,  we  hope,  will  be  removed.  The  Manuals 
will  then  be  entitled  to  a  very  respectable  place  among  the  higher 
class  of  text-books. 

Geometry  for  Schools.    By  Josiah  Holbrook.    Boston.   1829. 
-We  are  grateful  for  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Holbrook  to  make  Geometry 
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a  Btody  fcnr  children,  as  we  think  it  maj  giye  an  impulse  to  some  more 
8iicce«ful  undertakiDff  for  the  same  purpose.*  The  fault  of  this  book 
is,  that  the  questions  do  not  serve  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  make 
the  discoveries  himself;  they  merely  serve  to  remind  him  of  the  several 
sentences  which  he  must  previously  learn  by  heart ;  thus  the  book  isT 
after  all,  an  exercise  of  memory,  and  not  of  that  power  of  the  mind 
which  apprehends  proportion. 

To  make  ourselves  rnlly  understood,  we  will  claim  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  some  remarks  on  the  method  of  teaching  the  exact  sciences. 
That  this  subject  is  yet  in  obscurity,  is  evident  from  the  little  success 
attendant  on  instruction  in  this  department.  Few  children  who  go  to 
school  with  a  prepossession  against  arithmetic,  become  tolerable 
arithmeticians.  And  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  mathematicians  to 
linguists  in  every  university !  A  friend  has  assured  us,  that  in  the 
Umversity  of  Gottingen,  when  it  has  taught  three  thousand  pupils,  and 
every  other  lecturer  had  a  thousand  hearers ;  the  lecturer  on  mathe* 
matics  commenced  his  course  with  sixty,  and  ended  it  with  three ;  and 
the  lecturer  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  Europe. 

But  when  we  reflect  that  no  human  mind  can  at  the  same  time  be 
sound  and  not  endowed  with  the  power  of  apprehending  those  axioms 
which  include  within  them  the  mathematics,  and  that  the  practical 
api^ications  of  this  science  are  most  important  in  common  life;  we 
must  feel  both  that  the  methods  of  teaching  are  essentially  defective, 
and  that  to  remedy  the  defect  is  most  desirable. 

The  evil  lies  at  the  very  beginning.  The  defective  method  bears 
upon  the  first  stages  of  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  given  to  chil 
dren  who  are  naturally  slow  in  calculation,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
whose  power  of  calculation  is  comparatively  late  in  its  development. 
Children  whose  mathematical  faculty  developes  before  the  age  when 
school  discipline  commences,  set  the  start  of  their  instructers ;  they 
have  methods  of  their  own,  ana  almost  unconsciously  throw  all  ques- 
tions into  a  form  corresponding  to  their  own  methods:  And  besides, 
the  practical  questions  which  circumstances  give  them,  are  level  to 
their  capacity,  constant  success  gives  them  a  calm  sense  of  power, 
before  which  all  difficulties  vanish.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
mind  often  goes  to  a  certain  point  in  mathematics,  and  then  stops. 
We  apprehend  that  this,  however,  is  no  proof  of  a  limited  capacity,  and 
that  were  no  violence  done  the  mind,  no  hurrying  forward  of  the  facul- 
ties to  grasp  what  is  at  present  beyond  them, — but  patient  courage 
possess  the  mind,  it  would  go  on,  after  an  interval,  as  before. 

But  we  will  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  those,  who  have 
mathematical  genius.  They  are  not  the  only  ones  who  must  study 
arithmetic.  No  individual  of  either  sex,  can  be  placed  in  any  situation 
in  life,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  useless,  and  to  which 
those  powers  of  mind  are  not  indisptnsabUy  to  whose  evolvement  the 
exact  sciences  mainly  contribute. 

The  danger  of  this  false  exercise  of  mind  is  especially  to  be  guarded 
against    Children,  slow  in  calculation,  or  even  indolent,  will  always 

*  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  a  second  edition  of  this  little  work  will  soon  be 
wanted.  The  suggestions  offered  above,  will,  we  doubt  not,  receive  attentioa 
from  the  author. 
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be  in  dinger  of  endeavoaring  to  luppl  j  the  deficienciet  of  calculation 
by  memory.  And  if  they  fo  to  school,  they  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tnnity  to  do  so,  easily  acqiurin^  it  by  rote,  in  hearing  the  recitations  of 
dieir  companions.  Even  the  plan  or  Colbum  does  not  entirely  neutral- 
lie  this  danger.  It  tends  however  to  do  so,  and  especially  if  the  lee- 
■008  are  recited  faithfully.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  pnpH  may 
perfectly  comprehend  one  section  of  the  book,  while  the  next  is  beyond 
ooBi  for  the  present ;  and  unless  there  is  care  taken,  in  a  few  drillings 
the  next  wiU  be  acquired  by  rote. 

When  the  mind  staggers  at  any  narticular  class  of  operations,  the 
teacher  should  in  the  mrst  place  nuLxe  himself  quite  sure  that  all  the 
preceding  processes  are  perfectly  familiar,  not  only  in  the  practical 
qif^ations,  but  in  the  rationale.  This  may  be  aided  by  a  parallel 
Imowledge  of  geometry ;  and  if,  after  this,  the  mind  does  not  spon- 
teneously  start  Torward,  nothing  can  be  done  but  to  rest  a  little ;  and  if 
tiiere  is  no  despair,  which  is  the  common  source  of  mental  helplessness, 
tills  waiting  wul  not  be  in  vain.    New  power  will  come. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  in  many  instances,  to  discriminate  between 
want  of  comprehension  and  indolence,  which  produces  precisely  the 
game  effects.  Against  the  latter  there  is  no  guarding,  except  by  moral 
means,  but  these  should  never  be  neglected,  if  the  teacher  would  be 
fkithful.  There  can  be  no  uniform  progress  in  these  sciences,  when 
the  mind  is  originally  slow  or  disinclined  to  them,  unless  there  is  strict 
conscientiousness.  The  pupil  must  be  made  aware  that  the  power  by 
which  he  apprehends  mathematical  truths  is  the  gift  of  heaven,  some- 
thing which  the  will  may  take  advantage  of,  but  which  it  cannot 
create ; — ^that  faithfulness  m  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  exercise  of 
il  on  its  appropriate  subjects  is  necessary,  lest  it  be  altogether  lost ; 
that  the  result  must  always  be  reasoned  out,  and  not  merely  remem- 
bered. These  views  should  often  be  recalled  to  the  pupils'  mind  by 
the  teacher  at  the  moment,  of  recitation,  and  their  honour  and  integrity 
brought  so  into  exercise,  that  he  may  be  able  to  say  in  any  particular 
instance,  *Have  you  calculated,  or  did  you  remember  the  answer?' 
In  doubtful  cases,  and  often,  at  any  rate,  he  shoidd  require  the  reas<m^ 
iag  to  be  audibly  detailed. 

A  child  naturally  inclined  to  arithmetic,  and  of  quick  talent  in  this 
department,  will  not  need  so  much  care,  it  is  true.  It  is  the  instinct  of 
imnd,  when  it  is  powerful,  to  be  true  to  itself;  and  this  holds  good  of 
any  particular  talent  which  is  peculiarly  powerful. 

But  though  this  care  is  especially  necessary  for  a  child,  who  from 
cnginal  want  of  talent  for  arithmetic,  is  tempted  to  exercise  his  mind 
ftlseiy,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  any  child.  There  is  an  important  moral 
good  to  be  derived  from  ^ving  children  a  sense  of  religious  responsibil- 
ity in  the  exercise  of  their  minds.  Besides,  it  is  giving  the  best  ground 
work  for  future  progress  and  discovery,  in  the  sublime  regions  of  men- 
tal philosophy,  to  turn  the  attention  of  children,  early,  to  the  discrimi- 
nation of  their  various  faculties,  appropriating  each  to  its  proper 
department  of « inquiry  and  exercise.  *  There  are  other  stumes  to 
strengthen  your  memory:  arithmetic  is  intended  to  improve  your 
jndffment,'-^  a  truth,  which  any  child  who  is  old  enough  to  study 
arithmetic  can  understand. 

There  is  ffreat  danger  in  stimulating  the  pupil  except  by  moral 
motives.    All  others  will  produce  excitement  mjurious  to  the  mind. 
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Bnl  even  mortl  lootnret  Bfaoold  not  be  urged  yioleiitly.  There  m 
nothin^f  gained  by  violence,  in  the  mind,  especially  in  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  which  are  denominated  intuitive. 

Journal  D'  Education^  public  sous  les  auspices  de  la  Soci£t£ 
form^e  q  Paris  pour  V  aoielioration  de  I'Enseignroent  ElemeiH 
taire.  XIII.    Annee. — Mot.  1828.  A  Paris,  chez  Louis  Colas. 

This  publication  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  in  a  for- 
mer number.  It  was  mentioned  as  the  organ  of  the  Society  for  £1- 
ementarv  Instruction,  whose  chief  object  is  the  establishment  of  moni- 
torial schools  throughout  France. 

The  number  before  us  contains  the  transactions  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  above  society,  held  on  the  20th  April  last, — the  introductory 
speech  of  the  honorary  president,  the  Duke  de  Doudeauville,  and  the 
'  thirteenth  annual  report,*  by  the  secretary  general,  the  Baron  de  Ge- 
rando.  From  this  report  it  appears,  that,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  there 
are,  besides  the  schools  for  adults,  twenty  five  for  pupils  of  both  sexe^ 
taught  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  and  contaming  2268  boys,  ana 
14/Si  girls.  Flourishing  si^hools  are  also  said  to  exist  in  upwards  of 
seventy  towns  and  other  places,  which  are  named.  The  evening 
schools  for  adults,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  contain  145  males,  and  103  fe- 
males. The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  vear  1827,  amounted  to 
23,056  &.,  75  c:  the  expenditures  to  20,993  tr.,  80  c.  A  report  from 
the  '  conunittee  on  pubhcations '  mentions  the  popular  almanac,  and 
several  other  useful  works,  to  which  the  annual  premiums  of  the  society 
were  awarded. 

Twenty  Third  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety, to  the  General  Meeting,  May  12th,  1828.  London. 
Longman  &  Co. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  this  institution,  we  must,  for  the  present,  refer  to  the  intelU- 
gence  contained  in  the  closing  number  Of  our  last  volume.  The  Re 
port,  of  which  the  title  \a  given  above,  offers  a  concise  and  very  inter- 
esting view  of  the  operations  and  influence  of  this  philanthropic  insti- 
tution, throughout  the  British  empire,  and  in  the  dominions  of  other  na- 
tions. The  number  of  schools  is  everywhere  rapidly  increasing ;  and 
their  usefulness  is  daily  becoming  more  sensibly  felt,  in  the  general 
advancement  of  character,  as  wellas  the  wider  diffusion  of  education  and 
intelligence.  The  income  of  the  society  for  the  year  1827,  was  2506L 
17  ^-expenditure,  2238^.  16  4. 

Defence  of  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  By 
e.     London.     1828.   . 

Reasons  for  a  Churchman's  Adopting  the  Principles  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.      By  e-  London.    1828. 

These  pamphlets  contain  sound  and  forcible  argument,  expressed 
with  '  the  meekness  of  wisdom.*  Their  contents,  however,  could  ez^ 
cite  but  litUe  interest  in  the  minds  of  American  readers.    That  singu- 
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hur  oflbpring  of  bigotry,  a  rdigious  hoetQity  to  education,  is  bappiiy 
unknown  in  this  country. 

An  Annual  Discourse,  delivered  before  thi9  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  November  19,  1828.  By  Thomas  Me 
Kean  Pettit,  Esq.  Philadelphia.  Cai^,  Lea,  &  Carey.  12mo. 
pp.  38. 

The  author  of  this  discourse  has  selected,  for  his  subject,  an  histori- 
cal sketch  of  public  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  eaucation  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  He  conunences  with  an  account  of  the  '  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,'  situated,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  in  the  city 
.  of  Philadelphia,  and  which  originated  in  a  school  founded  by  the  enter- 
prize  of  Franklin,  about  1750.  A  few  interesting  facts  are  also  stated 
m  reference  to  the  *  Western  University,'  authorized  by  a  legislative 
act  of  the  year  1819,  and  now  rising  under  very  promising  auspices  in 
the  town  of  Pittsburg.  A  sketch  of  the  colleges  follows,  embracing 
the  historv  of  Dickinson  college,  at  Carlisle,  established  in  1783 ;  JeN 
ferson  college,  Canonsbure,  \802 ;  Washinfilon  college,  Washington, 
1806;  Allegheny  college,  MeadviUe,  1817;  Lafayette  college,  Euton, 
1896 ;  Madison  icolle|^e,  Uniontown,  1827. 

The  academies  existing  in  the  state,  amount,  it  would  appear,  to  up- 
wards of  fifty, — most  of  which,  as  well  as  some  of  the  colleges,  are,  by 
their  charters,  bound  to  educate,  without  charge,  a  given  number  of 
youth  whose  parents  are  in  indigent  circumstances. 

The  legislative  enactment  of  March,  1824,  for  '  a  general  system  of 
'education  throughout  the  commonwealth,'  received  *  so  little  support 
and  encouragement'  from  the  people  of  the  state,  that  it  was  repealed 
in  1826.  A  system  of  general  eaucation  is  still  wanting  in  that  popu- 
lous state.  Such  we  trust  will  not  long  be  the  condition  of  the  mtel- 
lectual  interests  of  a  community  otherwise  so  prosperous.  In  Philadel- 
phia, great  progress  has  been  made,  towards  the  general  diffusion  of 
education.  The  city  and  county  of  the  same  name,  are,  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  March  1818,  designated  as  *  the  first  school  district  of 
the  state,'  divided  into  sections,  each  provided  with  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  the  whole  superintended  bv  a  board  of  controllers.  The 
Lancasterian,  or  monitorial  system  of  instruction,  is  adopted  in  the 
schools.  Upwards  of  29,000  pupils  have  thus  been  provided  with  the 
advantages  of  elementaty  education,  at  an  annual  expense  not  exceed- 
ing four  dollars  for  each  scholar. 

This  pamphlet,  so  rich  in  valuable  information,  will,  we  hope,  prove 
useful  to  the  interests  of  education  in  Pennsvlvania,  by  securing 
attention  to  the  subject  of  a  generaJ  system  or  public  schools, — for 
which  many  excellent'  advantages  are  now  offered  in  the  successful 
experience  of  other  states. 

The  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  at  a  public  Meeting 
of  the  friends  of  Education,  held  at  the  State  House  in  Tren- 
ton, on  the  night  of  the  11th  November,  1828  ;  exhibiting  a 
succinct  account  of  the  state  of  Common  Schools  in  New- 
Jersey,  derived  from  the  Reports  of  the  Central  Sub-Commit- 
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tees  of  several  Counties  and  Townships  in  the  State.   Trenton. 
D.  Fcnton.  1828.  8vo.  pp.46. 

This  pamphlet  contains  many  important  statements,  drawn  from  the 
communications  of  the  committees  mentioned  above.  Some  of  the 
facts  disclosed  by  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  whose  report  forms 
the  substance  of  the  pamphlet,  are  of  a  very  unfavourable  character  as 
regards  the  condition  of  education  in  New- Jersey.  Upwards  of  eleven 
thousand  children,  in  that  state,  are,  it  appears,  unprovided  with  instruc- 
tion. 

To  the  main  contents  of  the  pamphlet  are  added  a  number  of  letters 
received  from  official  personages  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  giving 
an  account  of  the  school  system  adopted  in  each,  and  forming,  as  a 
whde,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  publications  on  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral instruction,  that  has  vet  been  offered  to  public  attention.  The  ma- 
terials thus  accumulated  by  the  industry  of  the  New-Jersey  committee, 
will  form,  we  hope,  the  means  of  direction  and  guidance  to  active 
measures  for  popular  education  in  other  states. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Lyceum,  at  their  first  meeting,  December  18th,  1828. 
By  Thomas  A.  Greene.     New  Bedford.  1829.  8vo.  pp.  10. 

This  address  is,  we  trust,  'the  precursor  of  many  useful  discourses 
from  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum.    The  present  publication,  indeed,  it- 
self will  prove  serviceable  as  a  guide  to  the  establishment  of  Lyceums  ^ 
in  places  where  they  do  not  as  yet  exist,  or  are  not  fully  organized. 

Mr.  Greene  commences  his  address  with  a  brief  and  general  view  of 
the  object  of  the  Lvceum,  which  he  states  to  be  *■  mutual  improvement.' 
The  means  by  which  this  result  is  to  be  attained,  are  the  rormation  of 
a  '  library,'  the  procuring  of  *  philosophical  apparatus,'  and  the  collec- 
tion of  a  cabinet  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. 

The  exercises  of  this  Lyceum,  however,  are  not  to  be  restricted  to 
subjects  of  physical  science.  Topics  of  a  general  nature,  and  drawn 
from  moral,  political,  and  literary  sources,  are  to  be  introduced. 

The  effects  probably  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the  Ly- 
ceums, are  described  m  a  very  interesting  manner.  But  our  present 
limits  will  not  afford  room  for  quotation.  We  would  recommend  this 
pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  Lyceums  in  general,  as  one  which  may 
suggest  valuable  hints,  in  relation  to  the  various  objects  of  associations 
for  mutual  improvement 

The  Fourth  Report  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
read  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  20th,  1828.     Philadelphia.  1828. 

From  this  document  it  appears  that  there  are  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  3760  schools,  containing  32,809 
teachers,  and  259,656  scholars.  *  The  total  number  of  children  receiv- 
ing Sabbath  school  instruction  in  the  United  States,  may  be  estimated 
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al  345,000,  or  about  one  seventh  of  that  portion  of  our  population  which 
18  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.* 

■ 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  MassachusettB  Sabbath  School 
Union,  presented  at  the  Third  Annual  Meeting,  May  29th« 
1828.   pp.  64. 

This  Report  states,  among  other  articles  of  intelligence,  the  number 
of  schools  connected  with  the  above  society  as  amounting  to  330, — 
teachers  5,253,-H3cholars  39,^1. 

The  Christian  Teacher's  Manual,  designed  for  Families  and 
Sunday  Schools.  Vol.11.  No.  4.  (for  February,  1829.)  Boston. 
Bowles  &  Dearborn. 

From  an  interesting  account  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  '  Boa- 
ton  Sunday  School  Society,*  we  copy  the  following  parap^raphs,  which 
form  part  of  a  report  of  the  observations  made  by  one  or  the  speakers 
at  that  meeting. 

'Behold  that  hovel,'  said  he,  <  througrh  whose  chinks  the  winter  wind 
whistles.  In  its  comfortless  and  single  apartment,  behold  that  wretch- 
ed woman !  See  her  wan  cheek !  It  is  a  mother, — and  on  that  misera- 
ble bed,  her  dying  child!  Its  moan  agonizes  hqr  heart.  Hark!  it 
asks  for  a  drop  of  cold  water  to  cool  the  raging  fever ;  hutfirstf  mother, 
ki$s  me.  The  scene  is  over ;  the  mother  is  childless ;  the  spirit  has 
gone  to  the  throne  of  its  Father ;  but  it  has  gone  educated!  That 
mother,  in  her  wretchedness  and  in  her  poverty,  had  yet  opened  a 
fountain  of  love  in  the  heart  of  her  child.  It  flowed  in  the  desire  for 
that  caress ;  the  fountain  will  flow  for  ever ;  it  is  the  water  of  life ;  it  is 
the  element  of  worship ;  it  is  heaven.    This  is  education. 

'  Father !  You  take  your  boy  with  you  to  your  place  of  business ; 
you  are  engrossed,  and  he  is  forgotten  ;  but  by  the  instinct  of  nature, 
the  light  hearted  boy  watches  you.  He  is  curious  to  see  your  actions ; 
he  speculates  upon  your  conduct  He  sees  you  sacrifice  interest  to  duty, 
the  outward  good  to  the  inward  sentiment.  He  returns  with  you  to  the 
evening  repast.  When  he  went  with  you,  he  felt  the  afiection  which 
an  animal  always  feels  for  his  benefactor.  He  returns  with  a  moral 
sentiment ;  he  reverences  you.    This  is  education ! ' 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  High  School 
Society  of  New- York,  made  on  Saturday,  November  29,  1828. 
New- York.   1828. 

The  continued  prosperity  of  the  New- York  High  School  is  indicated 
by  the  following  intelligence  gathered  from  the  above  Report.  'In 
the  male  introductory  department  there  are,  at  present,  170  boys ; '  *  in 
the  junior,  142;'  and  in  'the  senior,  113.'  In  the  Wish,  School  for 
Girls  there  are  305  pupils.  Of  these,  129  are  in  'the  lower  or  intro- 
ductory rooms ; ' — ^90,  *  in  the  middle  rooms  or  junior  department ;' — 
86, '  in  the  higher  department' 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  paraCTaph  is  of  great 
importance,  as  regards  the  general  advancement  of  education. 
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*  We  have  also  to  report  that  the  Trustees  have  from  time  to  time 
made  such  regulations,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  younger  teachers  and 
monitors,  as  mi^ht  afford  them  the  best  opportunities  bfeducation,  trust- 
ing that  thus  mi^ht  be  prepared  a  succession  of  Teachers  familiar  with 
the  best  application  of  the  monitorial  system,  whose  individud  charac* 
ter  and  attainments  would  be  known  to  the  Trustees  and  other  officers, 
and  who  would  hereafter,  as  vacancies  may  occur,  be  fitted  to  occupy 
the  stations  of  our  present  Teachers.  They  have  made  these  arrange- 
ments with  the  more  cheerfulness,  from  the  conviction  that  if  in  any 
case,  those  so  educated  should  not  be  called  into  the  service  of  this 
school,  our  ultimate  object  will  not  be  the  less  promoted  by  having 
prepared  accomplished  rcmale  teachers  for  other  schools,  pubhc  or  pn- 
vate,  at  small  expense  to  us  and  to  great  public  advantage.' 

A  large  portion  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  preceding  extract  is 
made,  is  occupied  with  a  just  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  associate  principd  of  the  High  School,  Daniel  H.  Barnes. 
From  this  interestmg  sketch  an  extract^  obtained  through  one  of  the 
newspapers,  was  given,  by  anticipation,  in  our  last  number. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Lancaster 
School  Society.  February  2d,  1829.    Albany.  1829. 

The  Albany  *  Lancaster  School '  was  first  established  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  of  Albany,  in  October  1811,  with  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  f400.  The  Directors  of  the  school  were  incorporated  by  a  le- 
gislative enactment  of  May  1812 ;  and  by  a  provision  of  the  common 
school  act  of  the  same  year,  the  share  of  school  money  appropriated, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  city  of  Albany,  is  paid  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Lancaster  school,  with  a  view  to  *  the  education  of  such  poor  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  city,  as  shaU  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees, 
entitled  to  gratuitous  education.' 

In  addition  to  the  general  Lancaster  school,  a  part  of  the  above  fund 
was  appropriated  in  1820,  for  the  support  of  a  school '  for  the  education 
of  poor  children  of  colour.' 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lancaster  school,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Albany  Academy  admit  to  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  high- 
er branches  of  education,  a  certain  number  of  pupils  from  the  '  school,' 
who  are  thus  promoted,  as  a  reward  of  superior  merit. 

Proflpectus  and  Regulations  of  the  A.  L.  S.  &  M.  Academy. 
September  1st,  1828.     Middletown,  Con. 

From  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  Trustees  we  learn  that  this 
academy  has  been  re-organized,  with  the  concurrence  and  approbation 
of  Capt.  Partridge ,  so  as  '  to  avoid  the  evils  incident  to  an  exclusive 
exercise,  by  one  individual,  of  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  government 
and  instruction,'  and  to  secure  the  permanency  of  the  institution,  by 
'guarding  against  the  contingencies  of  his  removal,  disability,  or 
death.' 

Capt  Partridge,  as  president,  exercises  in  conjunction  with  the  trus- 
tees, a  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution ;  while  the 
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imroediate  government  is  vested  in  the  president,  superintendent,  and 
professors. 

Reports  on  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  Yale  College.  By  a 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Academical  Faculty 
New-Haven.     Hezekiah  Howe.     1828.  8vo.  pp.  66. 

Our  notice  of  this  able  and  interesting  pamphlet  we  are  unexpected- 
ly obliged  to  defer  till  next  number.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  particular  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject  of  college  education. 

The  Western  Monthly  Review  for  January,  1829.  Cincin- 
nati.    E.  W.  Flint. 

We  mention  this  respectable  periodical,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  opportunity  to  peruse 
it,  (at  reading  rooms  or  otherwise,)  to  a  long  and  eloquent  article  in 
this  and  the  two  preceein^  Nos.,  on  the  subject  of  a  national  university. 
Of  this  article  we  intenaed  to  give  a  brief  synoptical  sketch  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal.  Want  of  room,  however,  compels  us 
to  omit  it 

The  Transylvanian,  or  Lexington  Literary  Journal.  No.  1. 
January  1829.     Transylvania  Press. 

This  publication,  (edited  by  professor  Mathews  of  the  Transylvania 
university,)  is  intended  to  secure  the  aid  of  local  interest  and  character, 
to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ;  to  give  publicity  to  valuable 
discoveries ;  and  '  to  mark  improvements  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.* 

The  contents  of  the  number  are  apparently  well  suited  to  these 
objects;  and  the  general  character  of  the  style  and  execution  is 
highly  respectable.  The  merit  of  the  poetical  articles,  however,  we 
would  leave  to  be  discussed  in  publications  which  are  more  strictly 
connected  than  ours,  with  matters  of  taste  and  the  arts. 

A  Lecture  on  Rail  Roads.  Delivered  January  12th,  18^, 
before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 
By  William  Jackson,  a  Member  of  the  Association.  Boston  : 
Crocker  &  Brewster.     1829.     8vo.  pp.  32. 

This  instructive  discourse  we  would  mention,  as  one  which  we  hope 
will  be  perused  at  every  Lyceum  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  states. 
It  contams  much  practical  information  on  a  subject  of  immediate  inter- 
est to  the  community.  It  serves  also  to  furnish  very  satisfactory  proof 
that  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  active  and  industrious  life, 
may  occasionally  confer  important  benefits  on  society,  by  joining  as- 
sociations for  mutual  instruction,  and  communicating,  through  such 
channels,  the  results  of  their  reading  and  investigation. 
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Errors  in  Common  EkJucation.  An  Address  deliyered  in 
Brooklyn,  (Conn.,)  October  22d,  1828. 

This  practical  and  interesting  address  was  published  in  successive 
Nos.  of  the  Brooklyn  Journal.  Like  the  pamphlet  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  notice,  it  is  one  of  the  valuable  fruits  of  the  Lyceum.  We 
know  not  how  a  more  effectual  service  could  be  rendered  to  common 
schools,  than  by  the  circulation  of  a  large  edition  of  this  discourse, 
which  is  so  hajmily  adapted  to  the  great  end  of  promoting  improvement 
in  education.  We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  hope 
that  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum  will  take  measures,  at  the  earhest  oppor- 
tunity, for  accomplishing  this  object. 

Catalogue  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Classical  Institution.  Am- 
herst, Massachusetts.     January  1829. 

The  ^eneralplan  of  this  seminary  was  presented  to  our  readers  in 
former  Nos.  From  the  pamphlet  before  us  we  extract  the  following 
intelligence. 

'  This  Institution,  established  on  the  general  plan  of  the  Academic 
and  Ck>mmercial  Gjrmnasia  of  Germany,  was  opened  on  the  Ist.  of 
June,  1827.  In  order  the  more  fully  to  secure  the  advantages  of  pa- 
rental guardianship  and  supervision  to  all  its  members  as  a  family,  the 
number  of  pupils  was  limited  in  January  1828,  to  one  hundred.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  this  number  has 
been  actually  engaged  in  study  at  the  Institution,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  names  cdways  entered  in  advance.  These  circumstances 
have  induced  its  founaers  to  extend  the  means  of  instruction  much 
beyond  the  original  plan.  Since  the  last  annual  catalogue  was  issued, 
the  number  of  rrofessors  and  Instructors  has  been  increased  from  nine 
to  fourteen.' 

An  Address  delivered  at  Hanover,  October  29th,  1828,  at 
the  Inauguration  of  the  Author  as  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. By  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.  Published  by  request.  Wind- 
sor, Vt.     1828. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  this  address,  and  the  judicious 
views  and  candid  manner  of  the  author,  demand  a  much  more  particu- 
lar notice  than  our  present  space  can  afford.  Experience,  however,  con- 
vinces us,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  even  pace  with  the  progress  of 
cotemporary  publications  of  this  nature.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attemptr 
ing  an  inadeauate  analysis  of  this  pamphlet,  we  would  present  to  our 
readers  the  following  passage  on  a  subject  of  vast  imj)ortance  to  all 
stages  of  instruction,  and  to  every  individual  engaged  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  great  business  of  training  the  mind  and  forming  its  habits. 

*  The  changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  are  stiU  occurring  in  the 
methods  of  instruction,  at  the  preparatory  schools,  may  be  hoped  so  far 
to  hasten  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
as  that  the  student  may  come,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  college  course, 
to  that  class  of  studies  wliich  call  more  immediately  for  the  use  of 
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reason,  and  ^ve  it  direction  in  its  inquiries  after  truth.  The  impulse 
which  the  mind  receives  from  an  acquaintance  with  its  own  powers, 
and  their  application  to  some  branches  of  intellectual  philosophy,  is  a 
matter  of  general  experience.  Every  one  recollects  the  pleasure  of 
his  first  acquisitions  m  this  department  of  study,  and  the  ardour  with 
which  he  thenceforth  aspired  to  higher  attainments.  He  breathed  a 
freer  air,  he  went  forward  with  a  new  confidence,  and  his  application 
to  all  the  duties  before  him  became  more  easy  and  more  successful. 
•If,  then,  we  might,  almost  on  the  threshold  of  a  public  education,  habit- 
uate the  mind  to  itself,  and  aid  it  in  some  of  the  more  simple  essays  of 
its  own  powers,  it  would  seem,  that  we  should  prepare  it  for  the  readier 
perception  of  classic  beauties,  and  for  mastenn^  more  effectually  the 
elements  of  mathematical,  political,  and  moral  science.' 

[The  more  important  of  the  following  publications  will  be  selected 
or  further  notice  m  subsequent  numbers?) 

The  American  Sunday  School  Magazine  for  January^  1829. 
Philadelphia.     American  Sunday  School  Union.    8vo. 

The  Youth's  Friend  and  Scholar's  Magazine  for  March|  1829. 
American  Sunday  School  Uuion.     ISmo. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York.  February 
6(k.  1829.     Albany,  1829. 

[See  intelligence  concerning  education  in  New- York,  p.  78  of  this 
No.  of  the  Journal.] 

Catalogue  of  the  Teachers  and  Scholars  of  the  Young  Ladies* 
High  School.     Boston.    January  1829. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  appended  to  this  pamphlet  several  useful  suggestions 
regarding  education.  These  we  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
laying  before  our  readers.  As  an  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest 
taiken  in  superior  efforts  for  the  education  of  females,  we  may  mention 
that  this  catalogue  presents  a  total  of  166  pupils. 

The  Sabbath  School  Visitant  and  Juvenile  Magazine  for  Jan* 
uary,  1829.     Utica.     G.  S.  Wilson. 

Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  the  Selectmen  of  Towns,  and 
Assessors  of  Plantations,  of  the  number  of  School.  Districts^ 
number  of  Scholars,  and  the  amount  of  Money  raised  and  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  Schools  in  Maine.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Legislature.      1829.     Portland. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin,  upon  a  new  plan  ;  combining  abstract 
Rules  with  a  progressive  series  of  practical  Exercises.  By 
Charles  Dexter  Cleveland.  Boston.  Benjamin  Perkins  &  Co. 
1829.     ISmo.  pp.  197. 

An  expeditious  method  of  learning  the  Latin  Language ;  ex- 
emplified in  a  Literal  Interlineary  Translation  of  the  First  Part 
of  Jacob's  Latin  Reader.  Salem.  Foot  &  Brown.  1828. 
12mo.  pp.  197. 
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An  Abrtdgnent  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  with  some  oor- 
raetions  and  additions.    Boston.     Wells  &  Lilly.     1824. 

For  the  lateness  of  our  notice  of  this  valuable  school  book,  we  can 
ofifer  no  apdo^  but  that  of  our  not  having  been  aware,  tUl  within  a 
few  weeks,  that  such  a  work  was  iu  existence.  The  expediency  of 
using  abridgements,  is  questioned  by  teachers  of  ability  and  experience. 
But  this  is  a  point,  which  we  have  not  room  here  to  discuss.  It  was 
adverted  to,  our  readers  may  recollect,  in  some  observations  on  Mr. 
(jpuld's  edition  of  Adam's  Uranunar;  and  to  these  we  must  for  the 
present  refer. 

Tina  compead  will,  we  think,  be  fbond  very  useful  in  the  instructioB 
of  young  learners  generally,  and  of  female  pupils  in  particular.  It  will 
be  of  important  service,  also,  to  young  teachers,  as  a  guide  to  the  best 
course  of  selections  from  the  larger  editions  of  the  grammar.  For  this 
use  it  may  be  safely  recommended ;  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  onOi 
on  whose  judgment  much  confidence  is  justly  placed. 

Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Instruction,  or  the  Nurture  of 
Young  Minds.  Phelps  &  Clark.  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 
1829.     18mo.   pp.  85. 

An  article  on  these  essays  is  in  preparation.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  pamphlet  itself  to  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents and  teaehers,  and  especially  to  such  of  the  latter  as  are  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  young  children. 

English  Grammar  in  Familiar  Lectures,  accompanied  by  a 
Compendium  embracing  a  new  systematic  order  of  Parsing ; 
a  new  system  of  Punctuation  ;  exercises  in  false  Syntax ;  a 
system  of  Philosophical  Grammar,  in  Notes  ;  and  a  Key  to  the 
Exercises.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  private  learners. 
By  Samuel  Eirkham.  Tenth  edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 
Rochester^  N.  Y.     Marshall  &  Dean.     1829.    ISmo.  pp.  216. 

This  book  presents  the  substance  of  Murray's  Grammar  in  an  ex- 
planatory form ;  and  offers  at  the  same  time,  the  views  of  later  gramma- 
rians, in  a  series  of  collateral  notes. 

A  Catechetical  and  Practical  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Schoola. 
By  A.  F.  Wilcox  of  the  Bridgeport  High  School.  New-Haven, 
S.  Wadsworth ;  and  R.  Lockwood,  New- York.  1828.  18mo. 
pp.  110. 

This  little  volume  also  contains  Murry's  system  of  Grammar,  but  re- 
duced to  a  catechetical  form,  and  revised  in  the  department  of  syntax. 

Inductive  Grammar.  Designed  for  Beginners.  By  an  In- 
stnicter.     Windsor.     S.  Ide.     1829.    18mo.  pp.  64. 

This  manual  would  be  better  styled  a  help  to  indootive  teaching' 
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than  an  *  inductive  grammar.'  It  gives  the  re»vU$  rather  than  the  pro- 
cess of  induction.  It  offers  the  cotu^lusions  to  which  the  mind  is  brought 
by  the  study  of  grammar,  rather  than  the  reasoning  by  which  these 
conclusions  are  attained.  Still,  it  is  ingenious  and  original  in  its  plan, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  may  be  made  very  usefiiL 

Ad  Abridgment  of  English  Grammar.  By  J.  Emery,  A.  B. 
Wellsborough,  Pa.     B.  B.  Smith.     1829.     24mo.  pp.  39. 

This  is  an  outline  of  grammar,  intended  to  be  filled  up  by  ezplany 
tion,  and  furnished  with  examples  by  '  the  living  teacher.'  An  intelli- 
gent instructer  may,  with  the  aid  of  the  *  black  board,'  render  this 
epitome  equal  to  the  common  purposes  of  instruction  in  primary  schools. 

The  Juvenile  English  Grammar.  By  the  Author  of  'The 
Little  Traveller.'  Boston.  1829.  Benjamin  Perkins  &  Co. 
]8mo.  pp.  89. 

This  is  a  selection  of  the  most  important  parts  of  grammar,  explained 
in  familiar  dialogues. 

The  Youth's  Assistant  in  theoretic  and  practical  Arithmetic. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Zadock  Thompson,  A. 
M.,  Author  of  the  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  Improved 
Edition.  Woodstock,  Vt.  1828.  David  Watson.  12mo.  pp. 
216. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first,  composed  on  the  jilan 
of  Colburn:  the  second,  on  that  of  Lacroix:  the  third  is  practical 
and  miscellaneous. 

A  practical  System  of  Modern  Geography,  or  a  View  of  the 
present  state  of  the  World.  Simplified  and  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  Youth.  Accompanied  by  a  new  and  improved  Atlas. 
ByJ.  Olney.  Hartford.  D.  L.  Robinson  &  Co.  1828.  18mo. 
pp.  207. 

This  compend  differs  from  the  man}r  that  have  appeared  since  that 
of  Woodbridge,  chiefly  in  more  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  a  method 
of  instruction  more  dependent  on  the  use  of  the  maps. 

Introduction  to  the  National  Reader,  a  selection  of  Easy  Les- 
sons, designed  to  fill  the  same  place  in  the  Common  Schools  of 
the  United  States,  that  is  held  by  Murray's  Introduction,  and 
the  compilations  of  Guy,  Mylius,  and  Pinnock,  in  those  of 
Great  Britain.  By  John  Pierpont  ;  compiler  of  the  American 
First  Class  Book,  and  the  National  Reader.  Boston.  Rich- 
ardson &  Lord.     1828.     12mo.  pp.  168. 

Of  this  school  book  we  had  occasion  to  speak,  while  it  was  in  the 
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press.  For  the  present,  we  must  refer  to  the  notice  then  taken  of  it: 
as  from  want  of  room,  we  can  only  say  that  this  compilation  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  object  mentioned  in  its  title  page. 

The  Spelling  Reader,  or  Concordant  Spelling  Book.  By 
Jeremiah  and  Anna  T.  Goodrich.  Albany.  1828.  12mo.  pp. 
156. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  book  consists  in  its  being  so  arranged 
as,  in  one  part,  to  present  on  every  page  a  reading  lesson,  from  which 
the  words  of  the  spelling  lesson  are  extracted.  This  is  certainly  a  good 
point  in  the  plan  of  the  exercises,  but  much  of  its  value  must  depend  on 
the  style  of  the  pieces  from  which  the  lessons  are  taken.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  selection  has  been  made  from  the  Scriptures ;  the  style  of  which, 
as  is  well  known  to  teachers,  though  very  simple  in  structure,  con- 
tains many  words  of  very  difficult  pronunciation. 

The  General  Class  Book,  or  interesting  Lessons  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  combined  with  an 
Epitome  of  English  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  ;  and  in- 
tended as  the  lliird  Book  in  a  course  of  Reading  for  the  use 
of  Schools.  By  the  Author  of  the  Franklin  Primer,  and  the 
Improved  Reader.  Greenfield,  Mass.  Phelps  &  Clark.  1828. 
]8mo.  pp.  312. 

Of  the,  other  volumes  in  the  series  mentioned  on  the  title  page  of 
this,  we  have  already  spoken,  as  valuable  improvements  in  the  compila- 
tion of  school  books.  The  present  work  seems,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  points  regarding  pronunciation  and  inflection,  excellently  adapt- 
ed to  its  objects.  We  would  recommend  it,  along  with  the  others,  to 
the  particular  attention  of  teachers  and  school  committees. 

Johnson's  Dictionary,  improved  by  Todd.  Abridged  for  the 
use  of  Schools  ;  with  the  addition  of  Walker's  Pronunciation  ; 
an  abstract  of  his  principles  of  English  Pronunciation,  with 
Questions ;  a  Vocabulary  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture 
Proper  Names  ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Americanisms.  Boston. 
Benjamin  Perkins  &  Co.  1828. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  dictionary  consists  in  its  combining  the  defi- 
nitions given  by  Johnson  witl;  the  orthoepy  of  Walker.  As  a  standard 
book  for  common  schools,  it  may  serve  to  aid  the  attainment  of  an  in- 
telligent uniformity  in  instruction,  as  far  as  reg^ards  that  veiy  important 
but  much  neglected  branch  of  it,  the  English  language.  To  make  the 
work  adequate  in  all  respects,  however,  to  this  useful  purpose,  it  would 
perhaps  require  a  brief  and  practical  introduction,  explaining  some  of 
the  apparent  singularities  of  Walker's  system  of  pronunciation,  and 
pointing  out  the  words  in  which  Johnson's  orthography  is  become  ob- 
solete ;  as,  for  example,  in  ^  errour,'  *  criticAr,'  and  similar  words. 
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Books  for  Children, 

The  Infant  School  and  Nursery  Hymn  Book  ;  being  a  Col- 
lection of  Hymns  original  and  selected,  with  an  analysis  of 
each,  designed  to  assist  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  developing 
the  Infant  Mind.  To  which  are  added  Moral  Songs  and  Pieces 
for  Recitation.  The  whole  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Children 
under  seven  years.  New- York.  W.  Carey  &  R.  Lockwood. 
1828    18mo.    pp.  126. 

Questions  and  explanations  are  Justly  considered  by  the  author  of 
this  little  volume  as  among  the  chief  means  of  rendering  early  instruc- 
tion intelligible  and  interesting.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  any 
method  of  tuition,  could  render  some  passages  in  several  of  the  hymns 
in  this  collection  intellij?ible  to  young  children.  An  unnecessary  and 
degrading  vulgarity  of  thought  and  style  characterizes  not  a  few  of 
these  pieces,  in  a  word,  we  should  dread  the  mental  influence  of  this 
volume,  throughout.  To  the  opening  mind  of  infancy  it  seems  to  offer 
low,  formal,  and  mechanical  views  of  most  of  the  subjects  which  are 
introduced  in  it. 

We  select  one  specimen  of  the  faults  of  which  we  complain : — 

<  God  made  the  water  for  my  drink, 

God  made  the  fish  to  swim  ; 
God  made  the  trees  to  bear  nice  fruit, 
Which  does  my  taste  so  nicely  suit ; 

Oh !  liow  should  I  love  him.' 

Walks  with  Mamma,  or  Stories  in  Words  of  One  Syllable. 
New- York.    Samuel  Wood  &  Sons.     18mo.  pp.  48. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  passages  in  the  third  and  fourth 
stories,  this  book  furnishes  much  instruction  in  a  very  natural  and  in- 
teresting^ form.  The  thoughts  arc  simple  and  at  the  same  time  elevated ; 
and  thelanguagc  is  faminar  without  being  silly  or  low.  A  few  gram- 
matical inaccuracies,  however,  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
author. 

The  Infant's  First  Book  for  Lessons  in  Reading.  Boston. 
Benjamin  Perkins  &  Co.  1829.  18mo.  pp.  22. 

This  little  work  is  a  pretty  successful  exemplification  of  rational  and 
afibctionate  conversation  wiu  infant  children.  We  must  question,  how- 
ever, the  character  of  some  of  the  motives  to  goodness,  which  are  held 
up  to  the  young  reader  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  pages  of  the  book, 
and  some  of  those  mentioned  in  the  twenty  first  page. 

The  reasons  for  moral  action  should,  even  in  the  stage  of  infancy, 
be  drawn  as  directly  as  possible  from  the  mind  itself,  by  apposite  ques- 
tions, instead  of  being  inculcated  by  tuition. 
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Art.  L — Pe8talozzi*8  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction. 

« 

[We  have  long  been  in  expectation  of  receiving  materials 
for  an  article  similar  to  the  present  ;  and  as  delay  may  still  be 
attended  with  disappointment,  it  has  seemed  preferable  to  com- 
pile from  the  Academician  *  the  following  concise  but  cloar 
and  satisfactory  account  of  Pestalozzi^s  mode  of  conducting 
education,  as  exemplified  in  his  own  seminary. 

To  parents  and  teachers,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  elementary  instruction,  the  views  dis- 
closed in  the  subsequent  paragraphs  are  of  inexpressible  im- 
portance. We  shall  feel  happy  to  contribute,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  their  more  extensive  dissemination.] 

Pestalozzi  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
hy  questions  adapted  to  the  tender  age  of  the  pupil,  whether 
any  idea  existed  in  his  mind  upon  the  subject  to  which  he 
wished  to  direct  his  attention  ;  and  from  any  one  clear  idea 
of  which  he  found  the  child  in  possession,  he  led  him  on,  by  a  series 
of  questions y  to  the  acquirement  of  such  other  ideas  as  icere  most  tn- 
timately  connected  with  that  primary  conception.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, suppose  that  he  found  in  the  child  an  idea  of  the  existence 

*  For  the  information  of  80inc  of  our  readers,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  «)tate  the  circumstance,  that  the  useful  publication  mentioned  al>ove,  pre- 
ceded  our  own,  a<<  a  periodical  devoted  to  education, — a  fact  of  which  we  were 
not  aware,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Journal.  The  Academician  was 
published  in  the  city  of  New-York,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Picket,  at 
one  time  a  very  reputable  teacher,  and  a  successful  author  in  the  department 
of  Achool  bookft.  The  work,  though  not  of  long  continuance,  contained  much 
valuable  matter.  ^ 
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of  a  being  whom  he  called  God.  Instead  of  teaching  him  to 
repeat  by  role  the  notions  communicated  by  divine  revelation 
on  what  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  religious  principle,  he  pro- 
ceeded, by  questioning  him,  to  direct  his  attention  to  such  at- 
tributes of  the  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  as  were 
immediately  within  reach  of  his  perceptions,  concerning  the 
unbounded  love,  and  all-directing  providence,  of  the  supreme 
Being.  Clear  ideas  were  in  this  manner  obtained  ;  and  thus 
the  infant  mind  was  led,  at  an  early  period,  to  objects,  which 
cannot,  at  any  period  of  life,  be  contemplated  without  pro- 
ducing correspondent  emotions  of  reverence,  gratitude,  love,  and 
veneration. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  heart  for  obeying  the  ^Jirst  great 
commandment,^  by  leading  to  a  consideration  of  the  omnipres- 
ence of  the  deity,  he  rendered  the  impression  deep  and  perma- 
nent. It  was  thus  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  belief  and 
practice  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  when  the 
faculties  of  the  understanding  should  be  sufficiently  ripened  for 
comprehending  the  importance  of  the  truths  that  have  been  re- 
vealed. It  wasjn  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  princi- 
ple, that  he  inspired  his  pupils  with  correct  notions  of  justice, 
probity,  and  benevolence.  The  duty  of  doing  to  others  aa 
they  would  have  others,  in  like  cases,  do  to  them,  appeared,  as 
it  were,  a  discovery  of  their  own,  a  truth  demonstrated  and  un- 
questionable. Led  also  in  the  same  manner,  to  a  perception 
of  the  utility  of  order,  they  became  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  adhering  strictly  to  rules  and  forms  of  discipline,  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  that  order,  of  which  they  felt  the  benefit 
and  advantage.  Instructed,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  to 
think,  and  to  examine  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  they  learn- 
ed to  set  a  value  on  self  approbation,  confirmed  by  the  appro- 
bation of  those  in  whose  wisdom  they  placed  confidence. 

We  may  easily  believe,  that  when  the  moral  feelings  have 
been  rendered  thus  susceptible,  the  dread  of  losing  the  esteem 
of  a  revered  instructor,  would  impose  a  restraint  more  powerful 
than  is  imposed  by  terror  of  punishment. 

A  few  particular  methods  judiciously  planned,  and  carefully 
practised,  were  made  to  exert  the  minds  of  his  pupils  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  clear  and  accurate  notions  concerning  the  objects 
of  perception,  which  were  brought  within  the  reach  of  their  ob- 
servation ;  and  thus  their  mental  powers,  instead  of  being  suf- 
fered to  remain  dormant,  were  gradually  developed  and  improved, 
and  rendered  capable  of  being  exerted  on  other  subjects. 
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The  principle  adopted  and  adhered  to  by  Pestalozzi,  is,  in  its 
nature,  universal ;  and  may  be  universally  applied.  It  is  neither 
deep  nor  intricate,  nor  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  most 
ordinary  capacity.  In  few  words,  it  is  simply  attending  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  By  these  it  has  been  ordained,  that  theiiuman 
understanding,  though  it  may  be  generally  opened,  and  enabled 
to  embrace  a  vast  extent  of  knowledge,  can  only  be  opened 
gradually,  and  by  a  regular  series  of  efforts.  Pestalozzi,  per- 
ceiving that,  when  one  idea  upon  any  subject  had  been  acquired 
by  a  child,  the  next  in  succession  was  no  sooner  presented 
than  imbibed  ;  and  also  observing  that  when  it  was  attempted 
to  force  upon  children,  ideas  having  no  connexion  with  any 
that  had  previously  entered  their  minds,  took  the  hint  from  na- 
ture, and  wisely  formed  his  plan  in  conformity  to  hers.  Instead 
of  making  children  repeat  words  that  suggested  ideas  to  his  ovm 
mind,  he  set  himself  to  observe  what  were  the  ideas  that  actually 
existed  in  tlieirs.  He  then,  by  questions  adapted  to  their  ca- 
pacities, induced  them  to  make  such  further  exertion  of  their 
powers,  as  enabled  them  to  add  new  ideas  to  their  slender 
stock,  and  by  persevering  in  this  process,  expanded  their  facul- 
ties to  a  degree,  which,  to  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  abstruse  sciences  he  professed  to  teach,  seem- 
ed little  short  of  miraculous. 

The  means  employed  by  Pestalozzi,  to  improve  the  heart 
and  disposition,  are  extremely  simple  and  obvious  ;  yet  simple 
as  they  are,  and  infallible  as  is  their  operation,  many  and  ob- 
stinate are  the  prejudices  that  must  be  surmounted,  ere  we  can 
expect  to  see  them  generally  adopted.  The  effect  resulting 
from  them,  as  exemplified  in  the  school  of  morality,  is  what  has 
been  termed  by  our  old  divines,  *  the  practice  of  the  presence  of 
God.'  Other  children  are  taught  to  say  that  God  is  ever  pres- 
ent ;  but  the  pupils  of  Pestalozzi,  are  taught  to  knmo  and  feel 
in  their  hearts,  that  *  in  God  they  live  and  move  and  have  their 
heing.'  This  conviction  is  impressed  and  rivetted  in  their 
minds  so  as  never  to  be  for  a  moment  obscured  ;  nor  does 
this  belief  produce  in  them,  the  slavish  fear  which  so  naturally 
leads  to  a  gloomy  superstition  ;  neither  does  it  produce  any 
tendency  to  that  enthusiasm  which  expends  its  fires  in  the 
fervid  and  useless  blaze  of  ecstacy.  It  is  productive  of  the 
feelings  of  reverence,  and  gratitude,  and  love,  with  a  sense  of 
the  divine  protection,  which  inspires  courage  and  confidence 
in  the  practice  of  every  duty. 
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The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi,  are 
simplicity  and  truth  :  simplicity  in  the  mode  of  inducing  the 
mind  to  be  instructed,  to  seek  for  knowledge  ;  and  to  make  the 
impression  on  the  mind  truly,  and  not  ambiguously,  nor  imper- 
fectly.«  Whatever  is  thus  inculcated  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
be  repeated,  it  becomes  an  indestructible  part  of  the  stock  of 
rational  ideas,  which  fade  only  with  the  decay  of  life. 

Connected  with  these  principles  of  simplicity  and  truth,  are 
the  modes  and  means  by  which  the  business  of  educationj  is  insensi- 
bly prosecuted  tcithout  restraint,  or  vexatious  force  ;  knowledge  is 
acquired  by  means  which  assume  the  appearance,  and  carry 
all  the  gratifications,  of  recreation.  In  a  word,  the  mind  is 
led,  without  perceiving  the  delicate  film  which  is  proved  to  be 
competent  to  conduct  it  ;  the  health  is  preserved  by  the  exer- 
cises which  enter  into  the  modes  of  instruction,  and  the  consti- 
tution is  at  the  same  time  strengthened  ;  while  the  mind  is 
enlarged,  and  the  temper  secured  in  habitual  conteiitedncss  and 
cheerfulness. 

This  general  view  of  the  method,  docs  not  depend  on  the 
authority  of  books  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence. The  benefits  of  the  system  have  been  tested  by  thorough 
experiment. 

In  the  particular  branches  of  instruction,  the  eye,  and  ear, 
and  tongue  of  the  pupil  are  all  engaged  in  a  manner  adapted  to 
each  subject ;  and  the  several  subjects  follow  in  an  unperceived 
order,  adapted  each  to  sustain  either  some  previous  study,  or 
to  prepare  for  that  which  is  to  come.  The  usual  lessons  for 
children  of  five  or  seven  years  old,  are  the  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  the  members  and  parts  of  the  individual.  A  book 
especially  adapted  to  this  first  class  of  instruction,  and  called 
^  lHu  Molher^s  Book,^  is  published  ;  it  forms  a  parf*of  the  tu- 
ition of  the  school,  because  although  mothers  usually  teach 
their  children  to  know  their  right  hand  from  their  lefl,  and 
their  fingers  from  their  thumbs  ;  yet  even  this  mother-taught 
knowledge  is  itself  defective  ;  and  men  grow  up  in  years,  fre- 
quently, without  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  names  of  many 
other  parts  of  their  bodies,  unless  some  professional  pursuit 
renders  the  acquisition  indispensable.  When  mothers  shall 
have  obtained  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  book  that  bears 
this  title,  of  course  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  in  the 
school. 

Associated  but  by  succession,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
person,  is  the  knowledge  of  interior  forms  and  objects  ;  those 
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which  present  themselves  to  the  sight,  which  make  an  impres- 
sion on  that  sense,  but  which  require  to  be  analyzed,  to  render 
the  impression  distinct,  and  discrimination  durable.  This 
method  is  here  manifested  in  all  its  perfectness  and  beauty ; 
and  the  latent  sparks  of  intellect  are  drawn  forth  with  an  ef- 
fect that  produces  in  the  pleasures  of  an  hour,  principles  of 
knowledge,  which  employ  the  labour  and  study  of  years.  Er- 
roneous ideas  are  thus  barred  out  by  the  prepossessions  of  in- 
tellectual light  and  truth.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  objects  to 
be  seen,  are  trees,  houses,  rocks,  or  animals,  how  are  those 
different  objects  so  discriminated  from  each  other  as  to  assign 
to  each  its  proper  name  ?  By  a  question  this  is  soon  brought 
fofth.  It  is  discovered  that  every  object  has  a  form  ;  and  an- 
other question  discovers  that  all  forms  have  an  exterior  line, 
and  that  this  line  compared  with  the  exterior  line  of  another 
object,  is  the  first  sensible  difference.  It  is  discovered  that 
houses  are  composed  in  their  exterior  forms  of  straight  lines, 
generally  ;  that  rocks  are  composed  of  mixed  lines  ;  and  that 
animals,  besides  being  of  diflferent  forms,  have  also  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  of  which  as  care  is  taken  to  prepare  the  mind,  fur- 
ther notice  is  to  be  taken. 

These  exercises  produce  new  questions  on  other  visible 
properties  of  objects  ;  among  these  colours ^  and  lig/its,  and 
shadi^y  are  touched  upon  ]  height y  extension,  magniiudey  grow 
out  of  these  inquiries  ;  and  curiosity  leads  the  teacher  to,  try 
bis  hand  in  describing  some  object  by  lines  on  a  slate,  or  a 
prepared  board  ;  many  castles  are  built  in  the  air,  and  as 
speedily  demolished  -,  trees  are  described  ;  and  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary'to  discriminate  the  difference  between  kinds  of  trees  ; 
for  the  same  kind  of  lines  will  not  describe  the  oak  and  the 
pine  ;  and  to  discover  other  peculiarities  affords  an  occasion 
for  a  ramble  in  the  fields,  when  the  first  impressions  of  natural 
history  are  made  by  comparing  plants,  leaves,  barks,  branches, 
kc.  The  first  elements  of  geology  are  formed  in  these  unpre- 
meditated  walks  of  sport  or  innocent  pastime  :  insects,  and  fish, 
are  introduced  to  the  mind  by  inquiries  suited  to  the  state  of 
the  little  philosopher's  knowledge. 

But  it  is  after  the  return  from  these  rambles,  that  the  hand 
is  led  to  trace  the  impressions  of  the  mind,  and  to  discern  that 
practice  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  lines  of  any  form  at 
will.  The  fundamental  principles  of  geometry  commence  their 
initiatory  course  at  this  moment,  when  it  is  perceived  that  lines 
have  proportional  lengths  in  symmetrical  bodies,  and  that  it  is 
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necessary  to  describe  in  oral  language,  the  length,  the  direc- 
tion, inclination,  or  position  of  a  line.  The  exercises  on  the 
principle  of  forms  are  begun  by  drawing  a  line  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  thence  lead  to  the  proportional  quantities  of  all 
measures. 

In  the  system  or  method  of  Pestalozzi,  the  declared  object 
of  the  author  is  to  follow  nature  invariably.  Every  operation, 
therefore,  is  analytical.  Education  commences  in  the  arms  of 
the  mother,  before  the  child  is  deprived  of  the  sweet  fountain 
from  which  its  existence  is  drawn.  The  first  accents  of  the 
voice,  are  the  first  lessons  of  speech,  the  names  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  attention,  aflfection,  or  desire,  are  the  vocabulary  les- 
sons ;  and  the  course  of  maternal  cares  and  cautions,  lays  the 
foundations  of  the  future  mind,  its  rectitude,  its  amenity,  its 
good  temper,  its  recreations,  and  its  predilections.  For  these 
reasons  it  is,  that  the  sagacious  philosopher  considered  that 
^  The  Moiher*8  Book '  should  be  the  first  prepared,  and  the  first 
studied.  This  book  he  intended  to  become  the  companion  of 
the  nursery,  and  the  agent  by  which  maternal  affection  should 
regulate  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  her  child.  He 
perceived  that  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  effect  of  early 
impressions — that  the  received  modes  of  education  are  at  once 
embarrassed  by  the  variety  and  incongruity  of  infant  impres- 
sions ;  and  that  the  first  appearance  of  children  of  either  sex 
at  school,  is  too  frequently  afflicting  and  embarrassing  to  the 
first  teacher  that  succeeds  the  parent.  This  book  is  therefore 
calculated  to  aid  and  direct  the  tender  mother,  or  when  she  has 
not,  through  any  cause,  performed  her  part  well,  to  aid  the 
successor  of  the  parent  to  do  that  which  she  has  not  done,  or 
was  not  capable  of  doing. 

This  mode  of  education  may  be  very  properly  denominated 
physical^  for  it  excludes  every  thing  but  what  is  natural  and 
sensible  to  the  perceptions  of  the  understanding  ;  and  permits 
none  of  the  unmeaning  practices  to  which  infant  years  are  ac- 
customed generally,  either  through  the  faulty  education  ofipa- 
rents,  the  ignorance  of  nurses,  or  the  customs  of  society  in 
relation  to  them. 

The  teacher  is  to  be  governed  entirely  hy  the  degree  of  in- 
formationy  or  apprehension  of  the  pupil.  Classes  are  formed  of 
the  same  age,  or  of  nearly  the  same  age,  governing  the  clas- 
sification more,  by  capacity  than  by  years.  The  mother  is 
presumed  to  have  had  charge  of  the  child  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  year ;  or,  incidental  causes  requiring  it,  to 
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seven  or  eight ;  but  the  first  classes  should  not  be  much  short 
of  the  first,  nor  exceed  much  the  latter  period. 

This  method  above  all  things  requires  sweetness  of  mannerSj 
ndldnesSy  and  kindness  in  the  teacher ;  as  the  regulation  of  the 
passions  and  the  deportment,  has  the  greatest  influence  on 
human  happiness  :  cheerfulness  and  good  nature  must  produce 
corresponding  habits,  when  there  are  no  cases  which  excite 
fear,  resentment,  or  severity.  Coercion,  severe  forms  or  re-  • 
straints,  or  painful  or  disgusting  associations,  are  totally  ex- 
cluded. Truth  is  the  point  to  which  all  eyes  are  turned,  what- 
ever may  be  the  subject  of  conversation,  or  exercise  ;  whether 
it  relates  to  animals  or  inanimate  objects,  or  facts  which  be- 
come subjects  of  inquiry,  of  common  transactions,  or  the  exer- 
cises of  investigation  :  for  the  teacher  appears  only  as  an 
inquirer ;  and  although  he,  unperceived,  gives  direction  to  the 
inquiry,  the  skill  of  the  teacher  aids  and  persuades  the  pupil  to 
examine  and  develope  the  truths  sought.  The  teacher  is  him- 
self possessed  of  determinate  ideas  and  fixed  principles  ;  but 
as  those  acquirements  are  the  result  of  application,  it  is  forbid- 
'den  him  to  state  principles  of  an  abstract  or  complex  nature, 
until  by  a  regular  progression  from  facts  unknown  to  facts  that 
are  known,  the  first  investigations  combined  in  results  develop- 
ed by  examination,  the  principle  is  itself  unfolded,  as  a  resolved 
principle. 

Truth  is  in  this  way  identified  with  physical  certainly ^  and  morals 
are  aided  by  a  common  reference  to  sensible  things.  Morals 
.  gain  strength  by  association  with  the  truths  of  numbers,  of  ge- 
ometry, and  the  peculiar  lines  which  characterize  and  distin-  . 
guish  forms  of  sensible  things.  That  one  and  one  make  the 
number  two,  is  a  truth,  as  much  as  that  virtue  and  sincerity 
are  admired  and  beloved  ;  and  that  a  circle  is  round,  the  prop- 
erties of  angles  constantly  the  same,  though  every  an^le  that 
varies  from  another,  is  not  similar  to  that  which  difilsrs.  So  in 
assigning  names,  those  of  colours,  signify  diflerent  shades  or 
lights,  the  true  name  is  the  signification  of  the  term  by  which 
all  agree  to  understand  what  is  denominated  green,  and  blue, 
or  yellow  ;  and  the  idea  of  error,  or  untruth  is  also  defined,  by  - 
giving  the  name  of  one  colour  to  another,  such  as  calling  black 
by  the  name  of  white  ;  which  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  say  a 
horse  was  a  cow,  or  a  river  a  whale  ;  or  that  a  stone  was  bread. 
In  this  way  a  devotion  to  truth  is  indulged,  and  while  it  is  bet- 
ter defined,  the  grossness  of  falsehood  is  avoided  ;  and  its  ab- 
surdity if  a  rational  idea,  is  brought  in  aid  of  its  incoropatability 
with  goodness  or  virtue. 
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The  instructcr  takes  for  his  guide  the  four  known  principles 
of  Locke. 

1.  yVicr/  knoickdfi:e  is  dtnrcd  by  sensation. 

2.  Hiatlhe  exercise  of  Uu  faculty  (^thinking,  and  discriminating 
hdintn  the  ffftcts  produced  by  stnsation.  is  called  mind. 

3.  That  the  action  of  stnsation  and  tninc/,  is  icrought  into  judg- 
ment by  comparisony  ami  by  the  framing  of  analogies  with  ideas 

*  priviously  known;  that  fancy  ^  imagination^  reflection^  and  reason- 
ing y  hare  their  sources  here. 

4.  IViat  historyy  which  is  the  testimony  of  other  pcrsortSj  consii' 
tutts  a  great  portion  of  our  knowledge ;  and  that  the  sciences  are 
the  result  of  CTperiencey  or  the  bequests  of  ingenious  men  to  pas- 
Icrity, 

Cleanliness  in  person,  wholesome  and  sufficient  food,  early 
evening  repose,  and  rising  before  dawn,  are  indispensable 
regulntions  of  the  school.  Cleanliness  is  enforced  by  exclu- 
sion from  the  class,  not  by  the  teacher,  but  by  the  vote  of  the 
pupils  ;  early  evening  retirement,  by  example,  and  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  light,  at  a  stated  hour  ;  a  pupil  in  turn  calling 
the  roll  :  the  early  rising  is  promoted  by  emulation,  in  which 
the  teacher  is  also  a  competitor. 

The  first  exercise  is  a  gymnastic  exaxiscy  regulated  by  the 
state  of  the  weather  ;  if  fair  and  clear,  it  leads  to  an  hour's 
inspection  of  natural  history  :  the  trees,  the  shrubs,  the  flowers, 
plants  of  use  and  beauty,  are  examined,  and  compared  ;  the 
teacher  is  not  seen  in  teaching  ;  some  one  or  other  has  a  given 
tree,  has  noted  its  bark,  its  trunk,  its  branches,  its  leaves,  its 
fruits  ;  several  are  compared  with  each  other  ;  their  vulgar 
names  arc  repeated,  and  their  classic  names  remembered  by  the 
teacher,  if  none  of  the  boys  have  previously  ascertained  them  ; 
collections  of  plants  are  made,  and  a  roll  of  coarse  paper, 
which  some  one  happens  to  have  in  his  possession,  sets  some 
active  mind  to  work,  and  calls  forth  a  number  of  emulators. 
Others  have  perceived  rocks,  or  pebbles,  or  earths ;  these  are 
examined,  and  the  teacher  recollects  an  interesting  account  of 
'  these  things  ;  gives  some  definitions  ;  and  promises  to  read  an 
account  of  them  ;  thus  geology,  mineralogyy  and  botany,  are 
studied  in  the  book  of  nature,  and  ideas  are  imperceptibly  im- 
printed on  the  pure  tablet  of  the  mind  to  endure  for  life.  These 
recreations  are  varied,  mineral  curiosities  are  collected  ;  and, 
in  due  time,  the  analysis  of  their  composition  by  means  of 
acids,  leads  to  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry  :  but  the 
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process  is  not  precipitate  :  all  knowledge  that  is  intermediate 
must  be  first  attained. 

The  hour  of  exercise  in  the  fields  expired,  the  health  invigor- 
ated, prepares  the  appetite  for  breakfast,  where  order,  silence, 
and  decorum  prevail ;  the  breakfast  is  soon  despatched  ;  and  a 
half  hour's  recreation  in  the  open  air,  prepares  for  the  exercises 
of  the  class  in  school.  Instead  of  books,  each  pupil  is  furnished 
with  a  large  slate,  and  a  pencil  in  a  crayon  carriage.  If  the 
exercises  are  the  drawing  of  any  kinds  of  figures,  writing, 
or  algebraic  operations ;  if  simply  arithmetical  operations, 
or  fractions,  the  eye,  the  voice,  and  ear,  alone  are  exercised. 
But  these  lessons  do  not  follow  a  fixed  routine,  though  there  is 
method  in  their  succession,  which  no  teacher  can  fail  to  under- 
stand. The  exercises  in  school  rarely  exceed  an  hour  and  a 
half;  the  prolongation  is  usually  the  consequence  of  any  ap- 
pearance of  inattention  ;  a  recreation  is  proposed  in  the  open 
air  for  this  interval,  which  may  exceed  a  half  hour  or  an  hour, 
but  which  a  well  known  signal  certainly  terminates,  when  a 
new  branch  of  exercise  is  prepared.  The  teachers  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  having  taken  their  stations  in  any  part  of  the  room, 
the  pupils  are  seated  on  benches  ;  before  each  is  a  desk  ;  and 
the  eyes  of  all  are  directed  to  one  point.  The  recreation  of  the 
morning,  or  some  cheerful  sallies  from  the  teacher  preface  the 
exercise,  when  he  commences  questions  on  some  object  of 
their  walk,  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  their  observation. 

As  truth  is  the  object  of  Pestalozzi's  system,  true  and  correct 
ideas  are  sought  ;  the  particular  modes  of  speech  are  not  so 
much  attended  to,  as  clear,  and  appropriate  terms  ;  yet  purity 
of  speech  is  never  disregarded  ;  and  whenever  occasions  pre- 
sent themselves  of  accidental  errors  of  speech,  or  of  inappro- 
priate or  erroneous  terms,  opportunity  is  taken  to  inculcate  a 
lesson  on  orihographij^  or  syntax^  or  on  ^rammm\  according  to 
the  degree  of  prior  attainments  in  the  pupils  of  the  class.  This 
course  is  desultory,  and  may  appear  irregular  ;  but  it  imitates 
the  diversity  of  real  and  natural  life.  //  assumes  neiv  fomiSj 
arising  md  of  the  nature  of  circumstances  ^  and  the  state  of  feeling  in 
ike  pupil.  Thus  if  the  ideas  of  things,  or  the  senses,  become 
heavy,  the  mind  is  led  to  the  ideas  of  elevation,  extension,  or 
magnitude  ;  to  the  height  of  a  wall,  or  the  length  and  breadth 
of  a  field. 

The  ideas  of  forms  are  first  presented,  as  discriminated  by 
outlines  •,  regular  figures,  space,  extension,  magnitude,  induce 
inquiries,  which  all  result  in  the  necessity  of  referring  to  first 
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principles  ;  and  the  properties  of  lines  are  sought  and  developed^ 
This  exercise  is,  without  being  so  announced,  the  first  element 
of  several  branches  of  education — it  leads  to  trrt/ingf,  to  geom- 
eiryj  to  dramngy  and  to  description. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  by  a  little  reflection,  how  unbounded 
is  the  use  of  the  knowledge  of  lines,  and  how  easy  it  is  there- 
fore to  start  an  inquiry.  The  teacher  asks  how  long  such  a 
fence  is  ;  and  there  are  various  guesses.  The  rule  which  he 
carries  in  his  pocket,  enables  the  pupils  at  once  to  measure  a 
foot,  or  to  cut  a  stick  to  a  yard  or  fathom,  and  ascertain  the 
truth. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  factj  that  the   system  developed  by 
Pestalozzi  bears,  in  its  principles  and  its  methods,  as  close  and 
particular  a  resemblance   as   any   two   objects    can,    to   the 
earliest  modes  and  forms  of  education,  of  which  history  gives 
any  account.     In. the  school  of  Pythagoras,  mathematics  pre- 
ceded every  other  study  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  things j  was  the 
preparatory  exercise  to  the  knowledge  of  words.     Thus  the  fact, 
that  all  sensible  objects  are  defined  by  an  outline,  which  we 
express  by  the  words  shape,  form,  or  figure,  distinguishes  ev- 
ery object  from  every  other.     The  properties  of  magnitudes, 
or  forms,  as  to  length,  or  elevation,  or  bulk,  are  indefinite  and 
unascertainable,  without  the  use  of  numbers  to  express  degrees 
of  quantity,  and  a  standard  to  which  numbers  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  expression  of  diflerent  qualities.     In  the  common 
modes  of  education,  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  confined 
to  general,  not  to  exact  expressions  ;  the  height  of  one  object 
is  referred,  not  to  a  common  standard  of  quantity,  but  by  com- 
parison, to  some  other  objects  of  which  the  resemblance,  and 
not  excict  quantity,  is  understood.     If,  then,  all  our  ideas  of 
sensible  objects  which  have  relation  to  forms,  or  magnitudes, 
are  loose  and  general — mere  guess  work — it  must  be  obvious, 
that  the  studies  which  are  conducted  without  first  acquiring 
accurate  ideas  of  the  quantity  of  magnitude,  or  the  standard  of 
measure,  must  be  embarrassed  and  equivocal ;  because  it  will 
frequently  happen,  that  the  defects  of  guess  work  will  be  de- 
tected, when  any  incident  requires  reference  to  exact  measure. 
In  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  the  mathematical  classes  preced- 
ed those  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
Plato,  in  a  subsequent  age,  excluded  from  his  lectures  on  phi- 
losophy, those  who  were  ignorant  of  geometry ;  and  there  is  a 
memorable  saying  of  the  philosd^her  Xenoc rates  to  a  person, 
who  being  ignorant  of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  appeared  al 
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his  lectures  ;  ^  Retire,^  said  the  philosopher  ;  *  you  have  not 
found  Ihe  key  of  philosophy — or  the  cup  of  philosophy  has  no 
luindle  for  you.' 

Whether  Pestalozzi  caught  the  ancient  modes  from  the 
study  of  these  great  men's  principles,  or  invented  them  anew, 
is  not  of  so  much  moment  as  the  trtdhs  by  which  his  principles 
«re  governed. 


Art.  II. — Du  PeirfectianncmefU  Moral j  ou  de  T  Education  de 
Soimeme  ;  par  M.  Degerandoy  Membre  de  /'  Inslitut  de  France, 
Secande  EdUiofi,  revue  el  conigee,     A  Paris,   1826.  * 

The  true  method  of  educating  the  young  cannot  be  discov- 
eredy  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  what  the  human  being 
may  do  for  himself.  The  work  of  M.  Degerando  is  therefore 
of  great  importance  to  teachers  of  youth  ;  for  the  principles  of 
•elf  cultivation  constitute  the  art  of  education — in  other  words, 
the  method  of  assisting  others  to  help  themselves.  And  why 
is  it,  that  self  cultivation,  founded  on  true  principles,  is  so  little 
thought  of  as  a  subject  of  study  ?  Is  it  not  that  there  are 
some  false  maxims  prevalent  on  the  subject,  harmonizing  but 
too  well  with  that  love  of  ease,  which  is  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  human  constitution  ?  Because  moral  perfection  is  repre- 
sented, (and  most  justly,)  by  the  voice  of  revelation,  as  a  simple 
state  of  soul,  has  it  not  been  too  hastily  assumed  that  moral 
progress  is  simple  ?  May  it  not  be,  that  in  saying  moral  pro- 
gress is  the  consequence  of  the  directions  of  conscience,  the 
word  conscience  deceives  us,  and  because  it  is  a  single  word 
we  think  it  is  a  simple  thing  ? 

It  is  c-ertainly  true  that  moral  progress  is  the  consequence  of 
the  directions  of  conscience  ;  but  it  is  an  obvious,  as  well  as 
fatal  misapprehension,  to  suppose  that  moral  progress,  consid- 
ered relatively  to  the  sophisticated  mind,  (as  it  should  be  in 
order  to  apply  to  the  case  even  of  the  best  and  most  enlighten- 
ed,) is  simple*  Conscience  is  not  an  existence  within  us,  in- 
dependent, simple,  absolute.     On  the  contrary,  how  much  is 

•  To  this  work  was  awarded  the  honour  of  being  *  crowned  *  by  the  French 
Academy, — a  distinction  annually  conferred  on  one  or  two  works,  deemed  the 
moft  usMttl  that  have  been  publUhed  during  the  year. 
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included  in  that  word  conscience  !  bow  different  are  the  ideas 
it  conveys  to  tlifferent  individuals  !  how  difierent  to  the  same 
individual,  at  different  stages  of  character, — even  supposing 
him  at  all  times  to  have  been  most  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
love  of  goodness  and  virtue  ! 

Were  conscience  really  the  '  voice  of  Gddj^  independent, 
absolute,  and  pure,  it  would  never  lead  to  what  is  wrong  ;  and 
yet,  even  in  the  popular  view  of  conscience,  it  is  not  only  the 
'  voice  of  God,'  but  it  is,  also,  very  frequently,  mistaken,  un- 
enlightened. These  vague  notions  are  productive  of  much  mis- 
chief :  as  the  *  voice  of  God,'  conscience  has  been  the  weapon 
of  the  presumptuous  ;  as  only  mistaken,  the  refuge  of  the  con- 
victed. Against  the  erroneous  and  pernicious  associations 
attached  to  this  word,  and  to  a  vast  many  more,  employed  on 
moral  subjects,  especially  in  common  conversation,  nothing 
will  avail,  but  more  precise  views  of  moral  science  generally 
diffused.  The  subject  of  M.  Degernndo's  work  touches  the 
case  in  hand. 

Conscience,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  implies,  means  a 
consciousness  of  nil  that  is  within,  of  the  relation  of  all  the  laws 
of  the  internal  world  to  the  accomplishment  of  destiny,  with  all 
the  relations  borne  to  other  beings,  and  the  duties  resulting  from 
these.  When  this  consciousness  is  complete,  intellectually 
and  morally,  then  the  conscience  may  be  a  safe  guide,  may 
stimulate  a  uniform  and  sure  moral  progress,  and  not  till  then. 
Then  it  will  never  lead  but  to  right  action,  and  then  a  mistake 
in  practical  morals  will  not  be  virtually  charged  on  the  deity. 
But  the  principles  of  conscience  are  all  which  we  receive 
by  inheritance  from  our  Creator.  It  must  grow  enlightened, 
and  it  will  do  so  only  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  general  self 
cultivali»n,  founded  on  an  analysis  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers, — the  true  philosophy  of  the  mind. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  this  is  the  case,  then  no  man  can  keep 
the  path  of  rectitude,  for  none  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  of 
the  mind,  all  the  relations  of  its  faculties  to  each  other,  and  all 
their  bearings.  And,  absolutely  speaking,  even  the  best  men 
have  never  kept  the  path  of  highest  rectitude  :  it  is  true  they  have 
approached  more  or  less  near  to  keeping  it  ;  they  have  ac- 
quired more  or  less  soundness  of  conscience  ;  and,  as  to  the 
failures,  in  the  counsels  of  a  Father's  love,  there  is  a  coun- 
terbalance to  all  necessary  deficiencies, — pardon — the  grand, 
and  characteristic  feature  of  revealed  religion. 
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It  was,  perhaps,  because  the  parental  character  of  God,  and 
the  doctrine  of  pardon,  had  not  been  revealed  to  fhe  sublime 
sages  of  Greece,  that,  in  their  speculations,  they  aimed  to  find 
the  ^swnmum  bontan^  of  human  destiny,  even  amoiig  the  dis- 
turbing forces  of  this  lower  world.  They  reasoned  justly  from 
their  data.  They  looked  upon  nature,  and  saw  that  every  in- 
dividual of  material  creation,  carries  within  itself  the  law  of  its 
own  being,  and  might  attain  the  height  of  its  nature  ;  and  con- 
sequently they  supposed  the  directing  power  within  man,  to  be 
something  absolute.  But  although  man  was  evidently  superior 
in  some  points,  still  it  was  not  possible  for  the  consciously  err- 
ing to  dare  the  thought  that  human  nature  was  too  high  to 
come  under  any  of  the  analogies  of  things  material ;  that  man, 
alone,  was  in  his  Father's  house  ;  that  material  nature  was  his 
plaything  and  servant ;  that  the  Father  has  many  mansions  ; 
and  that, what  seems  necessary  evil,  when  the  fragment  of  our 
being  is  looked  on,  which  we  call  human  life,  may  be  found 
the  condition  of  moral  freedom,  when  the  whole  is  taken  into 
view.  The  ancient  philosophers,  therefore,  could  only  save 
themselves  from  the  evident  contradiction  of  ascribing  injus- 
tice to  the  supreme  Being,  by  shutting  their  eyes  on  certain 
facts  concerning  human  nature,  and  in  some  instances,  calling 
evil,  good.  It  is  from  them  that  has  been  derived  the  doctrine 
of  an  unerring  guide  in  the  mind,  absolutely  independent  of  all 
its  other  faculties,  rather  than  the  result  of  their  united  action, 
the  ^  slow  product  of  laborious  years.' 

But  this  error,  so  natural — let  me  add,  so  sublime  in  them, 
has  remained  as  a  clog  upon  us,  who  have  no  reason  to  shrink 
from  looking  our  infirmities  in  the  face  ;  since  the  ^  spirit  of 
truth  '  has  come  from  our  Father,  to  free  us  from  '  the  bondage 
of  fear.'  Why  should  children  not  examine  their  patfMiony  ? 
Why  not  look  upon  all  its  fearful  dangers  ?  Why  not  acknowl- 
edge all  its  most  perplexing  facts  }  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
be  enlightened  ;  and  could  we  but  attain  a  truly  enlightened 
conscience,  which  must  be  the  result  of  self  cultivation  on  right 
principles,  we  should  not  find  it,  like  the  popular  conscience, 
degrading  the  beings  whom  it  professes  to  guide,  supplying ' 
excuses  to  the  erring,  and  arrogance  to  the  bigoted.  There 
would  still  be  left  enough  in  the  doctrines  which  lead  to  a 
Father,  and  the  consciousness  of  pardon,  to  give  sweet  confi- 
dence to  virtue  ;  while  the  beauty  of  contrition,  that  ^  fears  to 
have  ofllended,'  would  spring  out  of  this  view  of  conscience, 
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and  almost  consecrate,  (but  still  not  confound  with  virtues,)  the 
very  infirmities  of  the  sincere. 

To  those  who  seek  the  true  principles  of  self  cultiv^ion,  M. 
Degerando  has  given  a  valuable  assistance  in  the  w^rk  now 
before  us.  In  his  first  chapter  he  states  his  subject  ;  and  as  it 
forms  a  synopsis  of  the  work,  we  will  give  it  entire,  and  leave 
to  another  opportunity  some  remarks  we  have  to  offer  on  his 
peculiar  views. 

^  The  great  work  of  man's  education  commences  under  the 
roost  sacred  and  benignant  auspices.  Providence  seems  to 
have  taken  it  upon  itself,  by  confiding  it  to  the  heart  of  a  moth- 
er :  it  is  the  gifl  of  watchfulness  and  love. 

Let  infancy  rejoice  at  its  weakness  and  feebleness,  since 
they  obtain  for  it  the  happiness  of  being  under  such  tender  and 
faithful  protection  in  childhood  !  Many  individuals  have  hardly 
any  other  education  than  the  maternal  ;  it  continues  a  long 
while  in  many,  by  means  of  the  salutary  and  profound  influ- 
ence which  a  virtuous  mother  exerts  over  her  children,  and 
which  is  more  powerful  than  any  other.  Blessed  are  the  moth- 
ers who  really  understand  this  noble  prerogative  with  which 
they  are  invested  !  Happy  the  children  who  are  allowed  long 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  it  !  All  ages  might  find  in  this  educa- 
tion of  the  cradle  a  model  and  a  subject  of  study,  for  the  direc- 
tions they  need,  and  yet  do  we  think  of  studying  it  ?  The 
pupil  learns  the  use  ^of  his  senses,  and  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties  :  he  is  taught  also  the  use  of  two  things  which  will 
help  him  to  learn  all  others  :  he  acquires  language,  and  he 
learns  how  to  love.  Aflerward  comes,  under  the  direction  of 
tutors,  that  artificial  education  which  should  be  the  continua- 
tion of«the  preceding  ;  but  which  seldom  preserves  its  spirit. 
With  the  direct  instructions  of  masters  are  mingled  others  less 
perceptible,  yet  more  powerful,  perhaps,  and  more  lasting,  such 
as  those  which  the  youth  receives  from  his  ever  increasing  in- 
tercourse with  others,  particularly  his  companions,  and  such  as 
he  receives  from  circumstances.  This  second  education  is  so 
much  the  more  profitable,  as  it  trains  the  pupil  to  act  for  him- 
self, and  thus  favours  the  progressive  development  of  the  gifU 
that  he  has  received  from  nature.  So  far  as  it  prepares  him 
to  study  and  improve,  it  educates  him  ;  but  it  does  not  give  him 
science  and  virtue  ;  it  only  puts  him  in  a  situation  to  discover  the 
one,  and  to  love  the  other.  It  then  calls  for  his  own  coopera- 
tion, which  becomes  more  important  from  day  to  day,  in  pro- 
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portion  as  his  strength  increases,  and  his  experience  is  enlarged. 
At  last  tutors  retire  ;    and  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  men,  the 
whole  ^ucation  seems  finished.     Yet  the  means  alone  are 
change';  and,  under  its  new  form,  it  acquires  peculiar  impor- 
tance and  usefulness,  at  this  third  period.     To-  external  suc- 
ceeds spontaneous  education  ;  or,  rather  the  internal  education, 
which,  secretly,  having  seconded,  more  or  less,  the  education 
received  from  without,  renders  it  efficacious,  and  remains  to 
influence  the  rest  of  life.     This  free  activity,    which  till  now 
has  cooperated  with  the  instruction  of  masters,  lefl  henceforth 
to  itself,  invokes  and  acknowledges  a  new  guide,  reflection. 
Doubtless  the  young  man,  when  he  enters  upon   the  world, 
may  abandon  himself  to  the  empire  of  circumstances  and  of 
his  passions,  and  trust  to  the  habits  he  has  formed  ;  then  the 
career  of  perfection  will  already  be  closed  upon  him,  he  will 
not  have  attained  its  end  ;  but  unfortunately  for  himself  he  will 
have  prematurely  prescribed  himself  a  boundary  ;  he  will  have 
resigned  the  prerogatives  of  youth  ;  he  will  only  perceive  its 
extravagancies,   delivered  up  as   he  is   to  disturbing   forces, 
whose  eflTects  he  cannot  discern,  and  whose  influence  he  can- 
not regulate.     Then  may  a  sincere  and  friendly  voice   arresi 
him  a  moment  from  the  vortex  which  would  hurry  him  away, 
warn  him  of  his  error,  make  him  understand  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for  his  future  happiness,  that  great  duties  spring  from  the 
liberty  he  possesses,  and  teach  him  the  importance  of  that  de- 
cisive epoch  upon  which  his  destiny  depends  !     If,  at  this  era, 
when  he  becomes  the  arbiter  of  his  own  fate,  he  throws  a 
searching   glance    into   himself,   what    an   unexpected    view 
opens  before   him  !     Under  what  a  new  aspect  life  appears, 
which   till   then   he   had   hardly   experienced  !        He    stops, 
he  hesitates  ; — astonished,  he  interrogates  the  universe,   his 
destiny,  and  himself.     A  thousand  mysteries  appear  to  him 
which  agitate  and  terrify  him  :  nevertheless  he  desirqs  to  sound 
their  depths.     The  more  extensive  the  circle  of  the  ideas  he 
had  acquired,  the  more  multiplied  are  the  problems  he  has  to 
solve.     At  the  same  time,  he  feels  the  necessity  of  some  sure 
foundations  which  may  support  his  reason.     The  more  honest 
his  heart  is,  the  more  deeply  he  feels  the  need  of  being  con- 
vinced of  the  precepts  which  are  to  preside  over  his  conduct 
and  secure  his  happiness.     Among  the  questions  that  arise  out 
of  this  last  order  of  investigations,  there  are  none  more  natural 
or  important  than  these  :  *'  For  what  end  was  I  placed  upon 
earth  ?    What  are  the  means  I  possess  for  reaching  that  end  ? 
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What  method  must  I  pursue  to  accomplish  it  ? "  In  this  career, 
upon  which  he  eagerly  enters  with  conscious  strength,  but 
which  as  yet  is  concealed  from  his  eyes  by  a  cloud,  he  seeks 
what  he  may  hope  for,  he  inquires  what  use  he  is  to  make  of 
the  activity  which  consumes  him  .  Then  may  the  example  of 
a  good  father  be  to  him  an  instructive  book  !  or  let  the  young 
man  obtain  an  experienced  friend,  who,  without  giving  him 
precepts,  may  receive  his  confidence,  have  communion  with 
his  heart,  and  lend  support  to  his  rectitude  ! 

The  happy  moment  from  childhood  to  youth  is  the  time  to 
lay  the  foundation  and  understand  the  system  of  spontaneous 
education  ;  but  it  merely  begins  self  cultivation,  which  must 
continue  to  the  last  hour  of  our  existence.  *'  The  life  of  man 
is  in  reality  but  one  continued  education,  whose  end  is  perfec- 
tion," is  a  fundamental  truth  which  solves  all  the  problems 
that  agitate  the  youthful  heart,  and  trouble  growing  reason, — a 
truth  which  rectifies  and  regulates  every  thing  in  our  earthly 
career  !  This  is  the  answer  he  sought !  it  explains  his  doubts 
and  agitations,  while  it  satisfies  him.  Man  is  not  only  called 
to  govern  himself,  but  to  provide  for  the  time  to  come.  Each 
of  his  actions  exerts  an  inevitable  influence  over  those  which 
follow.  Every  step  carries  him  forward  a  degree  in  his  career. 
He  must  be  enlightened  by  experience,  and  strengthened  by 
exercise.  There  are  some  men,  who,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
do  not  really  become  great  till  their  maturity.  There  are  some 
who  in  old  age  are  still  youthful  in  virtue.  Every  one  may 
improve  even  at  these  periods  of  life.  There  is  an  education 
as  long  as  there  is  a  future.  The  moment  of  commencing  the 
race  of  perfection  is  alone  fixed  ;  its  goal  is  not  fixed.  There 
are  some  individuals  whose  best  days  are  their  last.  Far  be 
from  us,  however,  that  presumptuous  delusion  which  would 
conceal  our  weakness,  and  lead  us  to  place  too  much  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  our  efforts  !  The  habitual  trial  that 
we  make  of  our  strength,  will  soon  convince  us  of  our  error. 
But  this  very  trial  will  be  a  light  to  guide  us  out  of  our  pre- 
sumption, and  give  us  more  prudence.  Besides,  who  knows 
what  a  sincere  and  enlightened  will  may  bring  forth  from  the 
least  favoured  beings,  if  it  be  exercised  with  firmness  and  in- 
.  defatigible  perseverance  ?  It  is  astonishing  to  sec  how  regu- 
lar and  continued  activity  in  simple  mechanical  labours,  will 
produce  effects  that  seemed  quite  impossible  ;  we  pause* with 
just  surprise  before  that  kind  of  chef  (Vceuvre^  as  it  is  called, 
which  ii  nothing  but  the  proof  of  unwearied  industry.     How 
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much  more  real  would  be  the  masterpieces,  produced  by  him| 
who  would  apply  the  same  regularity  and  faithfulness  to  hit 
moral  exertions  !  If  we  should  always  ask  ourselves  before 
acting,  what  it  is  best  to  do,  and  if  we  always  did  as  well  as  we 
could,  would  there  be  any  limit  to  our  capacities  ?  Every  new 
day,  bearing  in  its  bosom  an  unknown  future  is  a  true  creation 
of  providence  ;  why  should  not  we  also  render  it  new  by  its 
fruitfulness  ?  How  many  times  a  single  day  has  changed  the 
destiny  of  nations  !  How  many  great  thoughts  and  noble  reso- 
lutions even  a  single  hour  has  brought  forth  !  From  the  soil 
which  we  tread  under  our  feet  in  our  blind  course,  another 
would  produce  the  creations  of  genius  and  virtue.  One  man 
whose  character  inspires  us  with  just  admiration,  perhaps  would 
not  have  deserved  our  esteem,  had  he  not  made  more  effort  than 
we  dare  attempt:  another,  whose  degradation  afflicts  us,  only  ne- 
glects himself,  and  resigns  the  power  he  possessed  of  doing 
good.  Even  jivhen  a  man  has  fallen  into  the  mire  of  vice,  he 
can,  by  a  generous  resolution,  again  recover  the  dignity  of  his 
being.  There  are  unknown  powers  in  each  of  us,  which  repose 
in  a  kind  of  sleep,  whose  existence  we  do  not  suspect :  some 
unexpected  circumstance,  a  great  misfortune,  a  deep  affection, 
a  great  example,  perhaps  a  great  fault,  or  an  hour  of  medita- 
tion, will  suddenly  reveal  to  us  the  mystery.  We  are  then 
surprised  to  discover  to  what  a  height  we  were  permitted  to 
aspire.  A  new  world  seems  to  be  unveiled  to  us  in  the  depth 
of  our  hearts.  But  our  attention  is  soon  diverted  ;  the  torrent 
hurries  us  away  ;  the  veil  falls  ;  the  great  discovery  is  forgot- 
ten ;  we  remember  it  only  as  the  illusion  of  the  moment,  per- 
haps as  a  regret  that  may  embitter  our  life.  Oh  !  would  that 
we  followed  this  sacred  inspiration  !  It  might  possibly  decide 
the  character  of  our  whole  existence. 

The  most  finished  education,  given  by  the  most  capable  mas- 
ters, very  often  produces  indifferent  effects.  Self  education 
alone  raises  men  above  the  vulgar  :  the  character  of  great 
men  is  always  partly  their  own  work.  When  we  speak  of  the 
vtUgaVy  we  do  not  mean  the  obscure  ;  we  hope  to  be  better  un- 
derstood :  by  vulgarity,  we  mean  lowness  of  character  and 
sentiment,  in  a  moral  point  of  view.*  Moral  perfection,  (and 
this  is  a  fundamental  remark,)  consists  not  in  producing  extra- 
ordinary men  ;  most  of  these  men  acquire  their  prerogative  by 
sacrificing  some  condition  that  is  essential  to  improvement  or 
happiness.  Much  less  do  we  pretend  to  require  men  of  moral 
elevation  to  seek  an  eminent  situation  in  the  world,  from  whoae 
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height  they  might  attract  attention,  and  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence.    True  perfection  is  that  which  may  be  found  in  connex- 
ion with  the  condition  and  destiny  of  every  one  ;  and  conse- 
quently, for  men  in  general,  it  is  what  suits  the  most  ordinary 
occasions.    It  consists  in  a  complete  and  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  either  with  them- 
selves or  with  the  circumstances  in  which  each  is  placed ;  and 
for  this  reason,  it  oden  strikes  the  spectator  less  ;  it  does  not 
excite  his  surprise  :  every  thing  appears  simple,  because  every 
thing  is  ordered.    It  may  then  be  said  that  this  perfection  is,  in 
part,  relative  ;  it  is  but  conformity  to  the  vocation  to  which  we 
are  called.      There  is  a  moral  grandeur  in  every  condition, 
whose  value  is  increased  by   obscurity  ;    and  whose  highest 
degree  dwells  with  the  virtues  that  are  least  worldly  :  as  there 
is  often  a  littleness  in  situations  which  men  consider  most  el- 
evated, that  makes  the  external  ^lory  and  favours  of  fortune 
still  more  apparent.     The  perfection  of  one's  self,  so  far  from 
being  a  prerogative  exclusively  reserved  to  some,  is  a  career 
which  is  open  to  all, — open  to  the  humble  and   unnoticed,  in 
preference  perhaps  to  him  who  is  distinguished.     We  do  not 
attain  it  by  going  out  of  our  station  ;  but  by  conforming  to  it ; 
and  the  less  aid  and  the  more  obstacles  we  meet  with,  so  much 
the  more  real  merit  we  obtain.    O  ye,  whoever  ye  may  be, 
who  precede  us,  leaving  us  the  inheritance  of  your  noble  ex- 
amples, ye  who  walk  in  our  presence  with  a  firm  and  secure 
step  in  the  path  of  goodness,  while  wo  languish  in  an  effeminate 
and  idle  existence,  why  should  we  not  be  called  to  follow  you  ? 
Is  the  description  of  your  lives  only  to  charm  our  idle  mo- 
ments, to  produce  effect  upon  our  dramatic  scene,  or  to  draw 
Ibrth  empty  praises  ?     Endowed  with  the  same  nature  as  your- 
selves, called  to  the  same  ends,   creatures  of  the  ^  same  God, 
why  should  we  not  aspire  to  share  your  destiny  ?    Why  should 
we  not  ask  what  we  may  be,  and  why  should  we  not  attempt 
to  realize  it  ? 

Man  has  unfortunately  the  faculty  of  deteriorating  as  well 
as  of  advancing.  Placed  between  an  ascending  ladder  and  an 
abyss,  it  depends  upon  himself  whether  he  mount  the  one,  or 
he  more  or  less  drawn  towards  the  other.  Now  the  means  of 
attaining  perfection,  are  the  same  as  those  which  prevent  or 
raise  us  from  degradation.  Even  those,  then,  who,  prepossee- 
sed  with  gloomy  opinions,  discouraged  about  human  destiny, 
and  doubting  the  power  of  virtue,  would  accuse  us  of  yielding 
to  aedocing  illusions  when  we  adopt  the  view  of  infinite  per- 
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foctibility,  will  find  principles  of  action  whose  usefulness  they 
cannot  dispute  in  the  sentiments  we  present  to  their  medita- 
tions ;  and  self  education  will  seem  to  them  also  the  onlf 
method  of  preserving  the  gifts  our  nature  has  received  from 
providence. 

Hitherto,  in  considering  human  life  as  a  great  and  continual 
education,  we  have  concentrated  our  attention  upon  the  courpe 
of  this  life  merely.  The  thought  acquires  new  grandeur  and 
dignity,  if,  looking  upon  the  destiny  of  man  in  its  full  extent, 
and  from  a  more  elevated  point  of  view,  we  glance  over  that 
unlimited  future,  which  philosophy  promises,  nature  reveals, 
and  religion  warrants. 

This  very  faculty  of  a  progressive,  continuous,  and  infinite 
perfection,  furnishes  an  argument  as  powerful  as  it  is  legiti- 
mate, in  favour  of  a  future  to  which  it  refers,  and  of  which  it 
is  the  herald.  These  are  the  two  terms  of  a  magnificent  rela- 
tion. Since  man  may  always  improve,  there  is  always  a  high- 
er existence  that  awaits  him  ;  since  he  has  the  expectation  of 
a  higher  existence,  he  must  continually  improve.  The  virtues 
acquired  in  old  age  are  the  germ  of  a  second  youth  ;  they  are 
like  those  flowers,  preluding  a  new  spring,  which  are  found  un- 
der transient  frosts.  The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  numerous 
mysteries  which  constitute  our  temporal  existence,  the  more 
plainly  do  we  see  that  they  are  evidences  which  prove  this  life 
to  be  a  preparatory  state,  and  therefore  it  is  a  long  and  painful 
trial  to  most  men.  This  trial  is  a  pledge.  Education  is  so 
much  the  more  laborious,  as  it  should  be  more  useful  and  e(^ 
fective.  If  we  bestow  so  much  care  upon  that  whose  fruits 
will  only  last  a  few  years,  and  may  wither  by  early  death  ; 
what  attention,  what  efforts  should  we  not  lavish  upon  that 
whose  fruits  will  endure  eternally  ?- 

Children  of  earth,  we  make  immense  provision  for  a  short 
and  uncertain  voyage  ;  children  of  heaven,  how  much  more 
should  we  provide  for  the  abode  of  immortality  !  What  value, 
in  this  view,  does  the  period  of  maturity  acquire,  too  oAen  con- 
sidered as  a  period  of  enjoyment, — an  enjoyment  how  unsatis- 
factory !  and  even  the  period  of  old  age, — thought  to  be  only 
a  time  of  repose— *a  repose  how  troubled  !  They  have  been 
judged  only  in  their  relation  to  the  past  ;  but  when  considered 
in  relation  to  a  future  development,  they  become  more  fruitful 
continually  ;  the  evening  which  closes  the  day,  preludes  the 
morrow. 
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Philosophers  have  justly  remarked  that  the  only  real  instruc- 
tion is  that  which  the  pupil  draws  from  his  own  resources  ;  that 
true  education  is  not  that  which  transfers  opinions  already 
formed,  hut  that  which  renders  us  capable  of  forming  good 
opinions  ourselves.  What  they  have  said  in  this  respect  of  in- 
tellectual faculties,  is  equally  applicable  to  moral  faculties ; 
as  there  is  an  auto  didactic  culture  for  the  intellect,  so  there  is 
a  spontaneous  cultivation  for  the  soul,  upon  which  all  real  pro- 
gress in  excellence  depends.  We  observe  with  eager  curiosity 
the  proceedings  of  those  ingenious  and  various  arts  which 
supply  our  material  wants.  Should  we  be  indifferent  to  the 
secret  process  of  that  wonderful  art  which  creates  truly  dis- 
tinguished men,  performs  the  mighty  work  of  happiness  and 
virtue,  and  clothes  the  world  with  its  most  beautiful  decoration, 
by  elevating  human  nature  to  its  highest  dignity  ?  We  must 
penetrate  the  secret  mind  of  the  good  ;  they  must  become  our 
study  ;  that  we  may  learn  if  our  principles  have  been  proved 
by  them  in  their  actual  experience  ;  and  while  we  feel  that  we 
have  employed  all  our  efforts  in  deriving  knowledge  from  them, 
may  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  being  their  interpreter  and 
organ  ! 

If  this  art,  which  is  the  first,  on  account  of  its  generality  as 
well  as  its  importance,  can  be  really  reduced  to  practical 
rules,  these  rules  ought  to  be  within  reach  of  every  one,  as 
they  are  designed  for  every  one's  use.  Therefore  they  ought 
not  to  be  merely  adapted  to  those  privileged  beings,  whom  na- 
ture has  endowed  with  eminent  faculties,  and  who  have  little 
need  of  directions,  which  they  find  in  their  own  inspirations ; 
they  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  common  weakness  ;  they 
ought  to  enlighten  the  first  steps,  (which  are  of\en  the  most 
difficult,)  of  those  who  undertake  their  own  improvement. 
They  should  also  rest  essentially  upon  facts  which  belong  to 
universal  experience.  They  must  consequently  be  founded 
upon  familiar  truths.  Far  from  rejecting  familiar  truths,  as 
generally  known,  we  should  rejoice  to  find  them  received  and 
approved  by  all.  If  each  one  appoint  himself  a  judge  of  them, 
he  will  be  so  much  the  better  able  to  prove  their  truth  and  ap- 
ply them  to  himself.  It  is  a  noble  prerogative  of  moral  truths 
that  they  are  founded  upon  general  consent,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  the  conscience  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  beware  of 
divesting  them  of  this  prerogative  ;  they  would  become  less 
sublime  and  less  useful,  by  ceasing  to  be  general.  Besides, 
these  rules  should  agree  with  diversity  of  opinions,  at  least  so 
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far  as  these  opinioDs  accord  with  the  ioterests  of  virtue  ;  they 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  systematic  theory  ;  not, 
that  the  beautiful  and  lofty  speculations  which  embrace  both  the 
principles  of  duty  and  the  cause  of  moral  approbation,  may  not 
be  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  for  meditation  ;  but  by 
uniting  this  order  of  speculations  with  the  precepts  of  an  en- 
tirely practical  art;  we  run  the  risk  of  compromising  the  latter, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  may  not  have  leisure  or  courage  to 
judge  of  such  controversies.  And  farther,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  most  thoroughly  examined  them, 
such  is  happily  the  result  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  compara- 
tive examination  of  different  theoretical  systems,  that  the 
counsels  of  wisdom,  inspired  by  rectitude  of  heart,  are  con- 
firmed. The  authors  of  these  systems,  aAer  having  differed  in 
speculative  considerations,  arrive  nearly  at  the  same  practical 
results,  with  this  single  difierence,  that  the  scale  of  virtues  and 
motives  is  difierent.  We  are  perhaps  authorized  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  truest  and  best  of  all  systems  is  that,  which 
without  excluding  any,  acknowledges  in  each  something  useful, 
wisely  combines  them,  or  censures  whatever  is  incomplete,  de- 
fective, or  exclusive,  in  either. 

There  are,  however,  certain  fundamental  points  which  it  is 
necessary  to  establish,  or  rather  to  remember,  so  as  to  place 
them  beyond  dispute.  In  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  moral 
life,  of  the  development  it  admits  of,  and  of  the  means  proper 
to  hasten  it,  it  is  well  to  understand  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  exists,  and  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  as  to 
decide  upon  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming.  Moral  life  has 
not  less  reality  than  the  life  we  call  physical,  and  it  has  a  vast 
preeminence.  Its  reality  is  even  known  wkh  greater  certainty  ; 
we  know  physical  life  merely  from  its  effects,  as  we  know 
bodies  merely  by  their  surfaces.  But  we  know  moral  life  by 
the  testimony  of  our  inward  conscience  ;  it  is  given  us  to  search 
the  depths  of  our  hearts.  In  scenes  of  moral  life,  the  soul  is 
at  once  actor  and  witness.  It  is  this  history  of  the  internal 
man  which  is  to  serve  as  a  prelude  to  self  education,  because 
it  teaches  both  what  the  materials  are  upon  which  this  labour 
is  spent,  and  what  instruments  are  used  :  it  will  be  drawn  from 
internal  experience,  more  sure  than  the  experience  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  since  it  is  founded  upon  immediate  intuition  ; 
although  it  may  be  more  delicate  and  difficult,  because  it  em- 
ploys no  aid  but  reflection, — a  slow  faculty,  and  restrained  by 
a  thousand  obstacles,  in  its  earthly  flight.     This  short  summary 
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constitutes  the  first  book  of  the  treatise  we  have  endeavoured 
to  sketch. 

This  preliminary  study  will  lead  us  to  perceive,  that  if  our 
inclinations  and  actions  are  the  general  subject  which  moral 
perfection  embraces,  its  two  principal  springs  are  love  of  good- 
ness and  self  government,  two  powers  that  make  up  the  whole 
moral  man  ;  one  determining  purity  of  motive,  and  resting  up- 
on disinterestedness  as  its  essential  condition  ;  the  other  ren- 
dering us  capable  of  acting  from  the  best  motives,  and  taking 
for  granted  that  man  not  only  has  power,  but  authority  over 
himself;  one  directs  to  the  end,  the  other  furnishes  the 
means. 

This  being  granted,  we  shall  first  examine  how,  from  the 
exercise  of  these  two  great  powers,  results  all  the  good  there 
is  in  us,  and  how  the  degree  of  their  application  is  the  measure 
of  the  merit  and  demerit  of  human  actions  ;  and  how  it  is  the 
measure  of  the  estimation  granted  them  by  the  judgment  of  the 
wise.  We  shall  at  first  see  them  act  separately  and  by  turns, 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  separated  ;  afterwards  we  shall  see 
them  unite  and  combine  ;  for  it  is  upon  their  association  and 
their  perfect  harmony  alone,  that  all  moral  perfection  depends. 
Finally,  we  shall  inquire  in  the  third  and  last  book,  what  is  the 
most  suitable  method  of  cultivating  these  two  great  powers,  to 
give  them  the  highest  degree  of  energy  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible, and  to  preserve  that  harmony  between  them  which  is 
equally  necessary  to  both.  Thus  will  be  completed  the  views 
we  wish  to  ofiTer  upon  self  education,  views  which  indeed  em- 
brace but  a  small  portion  of  this  important  subject. 

We  shall  thus  be  naturally  led  to  seek  some  remedies  for 
the  principal  moral  diseases  that  afflict  humanity,  and  particu- 
larly, perhaps,  in  our  age  ;  one  disease  is  that  egotism  which 
isolates  men,  rendering  them  strangers  to  one  another,  loosen- 
ing or  destroying  all  the  bonds  of  afiection,  and  concentrating 
individual  exertion  into  a  search  afler  pleasures ;  another  is 
that  weakness  of  character  which  makes  men  slaves  to  blind 
imitation  or  to  their  own  inclinations.  Happy  will  it  be,  if,  at 
an  epoch  when  so  many  circumstances  seem  to  call  society  to 
deep  morality  and  solemn  destinies,  when  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  seems  to  be  better  understood,  we  lend  our  feeble  aid 
to  heighten  this  dignity,  and  keep  alive  the  sacred  flame  of 
noble  and  generous  afiections  ! ' 
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Art.  III. — Historical  Notice  of  M,  dc  La  Salle^  and  of  the  foun- 
dation nfthe  Brtthren  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.* 

[Translated  from  the  French  Journal  of  Education.] 

Whknever  attention  is  drawn  towards  a  new  institution , 
some  voices  are  raised  in  its  defence,  and  others  oppose  and 
find  fault  with  it,  either  through  ignorance,  or  from  the  com- 
mon fear  which  innovation  of  whatever  kind  generally  inspires. 
A  benevolent  society,  influenced  by  the  purest  motives,  was 
formed  with  the  design  of  increasing  and  improving  upon  the 
good  that  others  had  done  before  it  ;  but  immediately  its  ob- 
ject was  supposed  to  be  the  destruction  of  existing  institutions, 
that  new  systems  might  be  substituted  in  their  stead,  establish- 
ed upon  secret  foundations,  and  having  a  tendency  to  subvert 
received  principles.  Yet  several  names  of  authority  were 
given  as  a  pledge  to  public  opinion,  and  should  have  prevented 
these  unjust  imputations.  So  far  from  wishing  to  destroy  any- 
thing, this  society  offers  to  those  who  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  honorable  task  of  doing  good,  the  possibility  and 
means  of  extending  their  benefits  to  a  greater  number  of  the 
indigent,  who  all  have  equal  claims  upon  benevolence.  Per- 
haps some  remarks  on  the  foundation  of  these  invaluable 
*  christian  schools,'  which  have  rendered  such  important  ser- 
vices, and  whose  usefulness,  we  hope,  will  continually  increase^ 
may  not  be  read  without  interest,  in  a  work  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction.  By 
reflecting  how  many  obstacles  the  founder  of  these  schools 
met  with  in  the  execution  of  his  pious  design,  the  friends  of 
the  new  method  will  acknowledge,  that  good  institutions,  like 
truth,  always  encounter  opposition  and  detraction  ;  but,  with 
the  help  of  time  and  of  facts,  triumph,  at  last,'  over  the  ineffec- 
tual efforts  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Jean  Baptiste  de  La  Salle,  son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  ^  pre- 
sidial '  court  at  Rheims,  was  bom  in  this  city,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1651.  Eklucated  in  pious  sentiments,  he  was  distinguish- 
ed, from  his  earliest  infancy,  by  his  religious  zeal,  and  a  marked 
predilection  for  sacred  things.  As  he  grew  older,  these  inclina- 
tions became  stronger.  Insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
he  was  never  happy  unless  in  the  service  of  God,  and  in  the 
exercises  of  worship.     As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  years  of  die- 

*  See  American  Joonil  of  Bducatka,  YoL  UI.  p.  118. 
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cretion,  his  vocation  was  decided  upon,  and  he  devoted  him- 
flelf  to  the  church. 

M.  Roland,  prebendary  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  was  his 
preceptor.  A  good  man,  and  an  ardent  and  enlightened  phi- 
lanthropist, M.  Roland  felt  the  necessity  of  preserving  unfor- 
tunate youth  from  corruption  and  ignorance.  With  infinite 
trouble,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  community  of  instruc- 
tresses, whom  he  destined  to  be  the  apostles  of  this  holy  work. 
Death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  charitable  project,  and 
the  man  of  God,  when  quitting  the  world,  bequeathed  to  hit 
disciple  the  accomplishment  of  his  apostolic  purposes. 

M.  de  La  Salle^  soon  felt  the  weight  of  the  burthen  he  had 
taken  upon  himself,  when  he  saw  the  innumerable  troubles  and 
difficulties  and  obstacles  that  arose  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  institution.  But  he  found  in  his  religious  zeal^ 
in  his  love  for  the  unfortunate,  and  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
virtuous  preceptor,  a  courage  and  strength  of  soul,  that  enabled 
him  to  surmount  them  all.  Three  things  were  requisite  to  se- 
cure the  existence  and  extension  of  the  association, — the  ap- 
probation of  the  city,  and  of  the  archbishop,  with  letters 
patent. 

It  was  only  by  unwearied  exertions,  solicitations,  and  elo- 
quent petitions,  that  the  worthy  prebendary  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining them,  and  in  conquering  all  the  prejudices  that  assailed 
him.  In  a  short  time,  the  institution  grew,  and  was  firmly  es- 
tablished ;  and  he  thus  happily  finished  the  work  that  was  begun 
by  his  predecessor. 

M.  de  La  Salle  had,  at  this  time,  neither  the  design  nor  the 
wish  to  establish  *  christian  schools '  for  boys.  He  had 
thought,  more  than  once,  of  the  necessity  of  founding  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  ;  but  he  saw  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way, 
after  those  he  had  met  with  in  the  establishment  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  that  the  thing  appeared  hardly  possible.  A 
particular  circumstance  enlightened  his  zeal,  and  gave  him 
courage  to  attempt  the  enterprise. 

An  extraordinary  woman,  the  wife  of  M.  de  Maillefer,  master 
of  accounts  at  Rouen,  after  passing  a  part  of  her  youth  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  world,  and  in  the  bosom  of  pleasure,  fell 
suddenly  into  an  excess  of  devotion,  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  her  former  life.  The  extravagance  of  her  peni- 
tence, and  the  strange  ways  in  which  she  expressed  it,  made 
her,  for  a  long  while,  appear  mad  ;  but,  at  last,  those  who  had 
laughed  at  her  conversioDi  began  to  think  her  a  saint.   Madame 
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de  Maillefer  had  great  confidence  in  M.  Roland.  She  had 
often  conversed  with  him  upon  the  necessity  of  establishing 
free  schools  for  boys,  like  those  which  already  existed  for  girls. 
The  death  of  the  prebendary  made  her  neglect  the  project  for 
some  time  ;  but  she  never  abandoned  it.  Madame  de  Maille« 
fer  was  born  at  Rheims,  and  she  desired  to  procure  this  precious 
benefit  for  her  native  city  first.  When  M.  Roland  died,  the 
pious  lady  sought  for  some  one  who  might  take  his  place  to 
execute  her  design,  and  at  last  she  thought  of  M.  Adrien  Niel, 
a  native  of  Laon,  a  man  about  fi(ty  five  years  old.  This  skilful 
and  insinuating  man,  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite  for 
such  a  difiicult  undertaking,  in  which  there  would  probably  be 
■o  many  perplexities  to  encounter.  He  was  besides  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  had  already  kept 
school  at  Rouen.  Madame  de  Maillefer  settled  a  pension  of 
an  hundred  crowns  upon  him,  to  provide  for  his  subsistence 
and  that  of  a  little  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  accompan- 
ied him.  With  this  security,  M.  Niel  set  out  for  Rheims,  sup- 
plied with  letters  to  the  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  L'  Enfant 
J^us,  and  to  M.  de  La  Salle,  who  was  a  relation  of  Madame 
de  Maillefer.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  the  community 
of  instructresses,  he  found  M.  de  La  Salle  there,  gave  him  the 
letter  from  his  relation,  and  told  him  the  motive  of  his  journey. 
This  letter  and  this  conversation,  awakened  all  the  ideas  of 
the  young  prebendary.  He  felt  the  importance  of  this  work 
more  than  ever  ;  and  he  decided  upon  a  plan  to  secure  its  suc- 
cess, notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  he  was  aware  he  should 
encounter. 

He  at  first  ofiered  his  house  to  M.  Niel,  that  he  might  con- 
ceal his  designs  more  efiectually,  and  shield  them  more  secure- 
ly from  malevolence.*  He  then  disclosed  himself  to  the  curate 
of  St.  Maurice,  M.  Dorigny,  whose  zeal  and  humanity  he 
knew;  and  this  worthy  pastor  consented  to  lend  his  name  to 
the  school  which  was  established  in  his  parish.  This  was  the 
surest  precaution  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
efibrts  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  It  was  not,  however,  with- 
out  trouble,  that  they  succeeded  in  conquering  them  ;  but  the 
curate,  having  a  right  to  instruct  his  parishioners,  no  one  could 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  school  that  was  formed  under 
his  auspices.  Thus,  notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  the  first  free 
<  christian  school '  was  opened  and  governed  by  M.  Niel,  1679. 

*  Tbe  oppotitioii  encountered  by  this  undertaking  originated  in  the  fean 
and  aufpicions  of  the  priesthood. 
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M.  de  La  Salle,  satisfied  with  this  happy  success,  thought 
for  a  moment  that  he  had  finished  his  mission  ;  but  he  was 
called  to  accomplish  a  greater  work.  M.  Niel  was  enterpris- 
ing and  full  of  plans  ;  his  active  and  industrious  zeal  was  well 
adapted  to  stir  up  the  wiser  and  more  prudent  mind  of  M.  de 
La  Salle.  It  was  then  the  director  of  the  first  school,  who, 
without  thinking  of  it,  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  the  ^  breth- 
ren of  the  christian  doctrine,'  founded  by  M.  de  La  Salle  ;  and 
this  was  the  occasion  of  it. 

Madame  de  Croy^res,  a  widow,  rich  and  without  children, 
animated  with  the  true  spirit  of  charity  and  benevolence,  de- 
sired to  establish  a  free  school  for  boys  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Jacques,  at  Rheims.  M.  Niel,  informed  of  this  design,  hast- 
ened to  the  lady,  accelerated  by  his  insinuating  arguments  the 
accomplishment  of  a  project  that  was  so  conformable  to  those 
he  had  in  view  himself,  and  engaged  this  lady  to  confer  upon 
it  with  M.  de  La  Salle,  whom  he  named  to  her  as  the  protector 
and  promoter  of  these  establishments  in  the  city.  Madame  de 
Croyeres  saw  the  prebendary,  and  made  an  agreement  with 
him  to  secure  a  fund  of  five  hundred  livres  of  annual  revenue, 
for  the  support  of  the  new  institution.  The  school  in  the  par- 
ish of  Saint  Jacques  was  consequently  opened  without  any  ob- 
stacle, in  the  same  year,  1G79,  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  number  of  children  increased  with  incredible  rapidity, 
and  it  was  also  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  masters. 
There  were  Ave  with  the  curate  of  Saint  Maurice,  and  M.  de 
La  Salle  was  charged  with  their  payment  and  support.  Several 
inconveniences  soon  arose  from  the  increase  of  masters,  who 
were  subjected  to  no  rule.  Having  no  guide  but  their  own 
will,  there  was  no  uniformity  in  their  management,  each  one 
taught  in  his  own  way,  and  the  result  was  a  sad  confusion  in 
the  methods  of  instruction.  M.  Niel,  on  the  other  hand,  car- 
ried away  by  his  zeal,  and  breathing  only  for  the  establishment 
of  new  schools,  was  necessarily  often  absent,  which  was  very 
prejudicial  to  the  superintending  care  with  which  he  alone  was 
charged.  This  active  and  restless  man  was  very  unfit  to  direct 
a  community.  M.  de  La  Salle  then  felt  the  necessity  of  de- 
voting himself  to  this  laborious  management.  He  had  already 
thought  of  it  several  times  ;  but  he  felt  so  great  a  repugnance 
to  it,  that  he  had  always  repulsed  the  idea.  Let  it  be  consid- 
ered how  much  virtue  it  required  in  a  head  of  a  family,  a  good 
parent  and  friend,  and  in  a  man  accustomed  to  the  convenien- 
ces and  charms  of  life,  to  resign  himself  to  share  bis  house  and 
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table,  and  to  live,  indeed,  far  from  all  his  kindred,  with  unpol- 
ished and  uncultivated  men,  without  conversation,  and  without 
society  !  Let  it  be  considered  what  courage  it  required  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  his  dearest  affections,  to  resolve  to  sepa« 
rate  from  his  three  brothers,  with  whom  he  had  ^always  lived, 
to  rise  above  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  the  calumny  of  which 
he  was  soon  to  be  the  object  !  Religion  and  love  of  humanity 
could  alone  render  a  man  capable  of  consummating  such  sac- 
rifices and  braving  such  contempt.  Wisdom,  and  a  prudent 
fear  of  undertaking  a  task  beyond  his  strength,  made  him  hesi- 
tate a  long  while.  A  new  circumstance,  (which  will  be  men- 
tioned hereaAer,)  made  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  himself  irrevo- 
cably, and  at  last  to  put  the  final  seal  to  his  pious  and  charita- 
ble work. 

M.  de  La  Salle  was  thus  undecided  about  the  course  he 
should  take  to  maintain  and  manage  the  first  establishment  of 
the  '  brethren  of  the  christian  doctrine.'  He  had  brought  them 
near  him  by  settling  them  in  a  house  next  his  own,  and  had 
subjected  them  to  some  regulations.  But  he  saw  with  sorrow 
that  these  regulations  were  not  well  observed,  and  that  the  fre- 
quent journies  of  M.  Niel  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  hia 
duties  as  superintendent. 

M.  de  La  Salle  felt  the  necessity  of  being  nearer  still  to 
the  brethren,  and  of  living  in  common  with  them,  so  as  to  make 
sure  the  foundations  of  his  invaluable  institution,  by  directing 
it  himself;  but  his  whole  nature  revolted  from  the  idea  of  so 
painful  a  sacrifice.  A  particular  circumstance  put  an  end  to 
his  hard  struggle,  and  triumphed  over  his  repugnance. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Guise,  hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  free  schools  at  Rheims,  requested  M.  Niel  to 
establish  one  in  their  city.  This  proposition  was  so  conform- 
able to  M.  Niel's  inclinations,  that  he  accepted  it  with  trans- 
port, and  without  considering  the  inconveniences  attending  it. 
M.  de  La  Salle  in  vain  represented  to  him  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  institution  ;  that  by 
leaving  the  nucleus  of  the  society  which  existed  at  Rheims,  to 
go  after  new  establishments,  he  might  forever  ruin  an  enter- 
prise so  happily  begun.  But  the  ardent  M.  Niel  listened  to 
nothing  ;  he  set  out  on  his  new  mission  ;  and  his  departure 
obliged  M.  de  La  Salle  to  resolve  to  send  for  the  schoolmas- 
ters to  take  their  meals  with  him. 

From  that  moment,  the  prebendary  began  to  watch  with  his 
own  eyes  the  execution  of  his  regulations,  which  he  made  some- 
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what  more  strict.  When  he  saw  the  brethren  easily  accustom 
themselves  to  order,  under  his  superintendence,  and  speedily 
change  their  management  and  methods,  he  concluded  that  the 
inattention  and  absence  of  M.  Niel  had  been  the  only  obstacle 
to  this  improvement ;  and  he  decided  that  he  would  finish  the 
work  himself,  by  securing  it  upon  its  basis  with  his  own  hands. 
In  1681,  he  determined  that  the  schoolmasters  should  take  up 
their  residence  in  his  house.  M.  Niel,  on  his  return  from  his 
unsuccessful  mission,  joined  with  them,  and  lived  also  with 
M.  de  La  Salle. 

It  was  then  that  the  pious  prebendary  needed  supernatural 
courage  to  rise  above  the  clamours  of  the  world,  and  resist  the 
reproaches  of  his  family  and  friends.  But  he  was  prepared  for 
all.  He  had  considered  upon  the  consequences  of  his  step,  and 
when  resigning  himself  to  it,  he  felt  within  his  soul  strength 
sufficient  to  brave  all  reproach,  and  support  every  humiliation. 
The  most  indecent  jests  about  the  kind  of  people  with  whom  he 
associated,  and  about  the  pretended  alienation  of  his  mind,  fur- 
nished subjects  for  the  conversation  of  the  whole  city.  He  was 
accused  of  bad  intentions  and  dangerous  designs  ;  for  calumny 
always  seizes  upon  the  purest  and  most  honourable  purposeS| 
so  as  to  prevent  their  success.  At  last,  those  who  called  them- 
selves his  friends,  were  satisfied  with  pitying  him  and  his 
whims. 

But  he  had  to  bear  the  rudest  attacks  from  his  family.  All 
his  relations  forsook  him  with  marks  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. They  had  the  cruelty  to  take  two  of  his  brothers  away 
from  him  whose  youth  he  had  guided.  One  remained  with  him, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  force  him 
away,  and  wished  to  share  his  pious  and  charitable  labours. 

M.  de  La  Salle  deeply  felt  these  wounds  ;  but  he  had  fore- 
seen every  thing,  and  he  was  resigned,  seeking  consolation  in 
the  thought  of  the  good  he  was  called  to  do.  Having  become 
more  independent  from  these  very  persecutions,  he  resolved  to 
quit  his  own  house  and  go  with  the  masters  to  one  which  he 
hired,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  cathedral.  This  was 
truly  the  cradle  of  the  institution  ;  and  the  house  remained  in 
possession  of  the  brethren,  after  the  purchase  that  was  made 
of  it  in  1700,  by  the  liberality  of  three  charitable  persons. 

Established  in  his  new  dwelling,  and  enjoying  perfect  liberty, 
M.  de  La  Salle  devoted  himself  to  regulating  his  little  flock, 
and  gave  it  the  form  of  a  community.  He  was  not  slow  to 
perceive,  however,  that  several  of  his  disciples  wanted  courage 
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to  resign  themselves  to  so  regular  a  life,  or  capacity  to  accoDH 
plish  the  task  imposed  upon  them.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  dismiss  a  great  number,  but  their  places  were  soon  filled  by 
more  resigned,  more  devoted,  and  more  capable  persons.  It 
was  not  till  then,  that  is  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1681,  that 
the  institution  could  be  considered  as  organized.  Thus  renew^ 
ed,  and  directed  by  all  the  wisdom  of  the  virtuous  prebendary^ 
it  grew  rapidly,  and  improved  every  day,  so  that  great  hopes 
were  conceived  of  it.  After  being  an  object  <lf  contempt 
and  disdain,  the  establishment  and  its  founder  acquired  great 
reputation,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
kingdom.  So  true  it  is  that  good  institutions  triumph  at  last 
over  the  efforts  of  malevolence  and  prejudice.  What  a  noble 
recompence,  aAer  such  great  sacrifices  !  What  a  noble  recom- 
pence  for  the  worthy  founder  to  have  several  cities  ask  him  for 
masters  to  establish  schools  in  them  !  In  less  than  two  years, 
schools  were  formed,  by  missionaries  from  the  original  estab- 
lishment, at  Rethel,  Guise,  and  Laon.  Yet  M«  de  La  Salle 
was  extremely  circumspect  and  prudent  in  replying  to  the  many 
demands  he  received.  He  felt  how  many  disadvantages  there 
would  be  in  sending  people  who  were  unqualified  ;  and  he  was 
very  careful  in  the  choice  he  made  of  the  masters  who  went 
from  the  community. 

Notwithstanding  so  much  precaution  and  wisdom,  such  hap- 
py success  was  not  obtained  without  obstacles  and  opposition  ; 
but  the  cause  of  humanity  always  triumphed,  M.  de  La  Salle, 
not  satisfied  with  the  sacrifices  he  had  already  made,  wished  to 
give  his  disciples  an  example  of  that  humility  which  was  so 
necessary  in  the  exercise  of  their  pious  and  difiicult  ofiice.  He 
parted  with  his  prebend,  sold  his  estate,  and  distributed  the 
profits  to  the  poor  ;  descended  to  the  poverty  of  his  disciples, 
and  joined  with  them  in  all  their  privations.  This  was  but  little  : 
he  laid  down  his  authority,  stooped  from  the  rank  of  superior, 
and  obliged  his  disciples  to  choose  another  in  his  stead.  But 
it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  making 
them  consent  to  this  change.  All  his  eloquence,  and  even  a 
little  address  were  required  to  induce  them  to  determine  upon 
it.  But  if  self  love  commonly  employs  so  much  art  to  deceive, 
humility  is  sometimes  not  less  ingenious  to  attain  its  ends.  Ha 
succeeded  in  his  design  ;  and  brother  Henri  L'  Heureux  was 
chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

Having  descended  to  an  inferior  rank  in  a  society  whose 
frander  and  ftdier  h%  kad  been,  M,  de  La  Salla,  became  an 
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example  of  sabiiiMrioD,  humility,  and  sublime  Tirtue.  But  this 
action  drew  upon  him  the  sarcasms  of  the  world  and  even  of 
the  clergy,  who,  shocked  with  the  subordination  of  a  priest  in 
the  presence  of  mere  brethren,  required  him  to  resume  his  rank, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  do,  to  the  great  joy  of  brother  L'  Heu- 


It  was  about  this  time,  that  M.  de  La  Salle  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  seminary  for  children  who  were  destined 
to  enter  into  the  community  of  the  brethren.  A  little  while 
after,  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris  ;  and  the  good  he  was  tempt- 
ed to  do  there,  drew  new  persecutions  upon  him.  Having 
sought  to  introduce  a  little  more  regularity  into  the  schools  of 
Saint  Sulpice,  he  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  their  superin- 
tendent. Exposed  to  the  most  odious  calumny  from  that  sus- 
picious man,  he  came  near  being  sent  back  to  Rheims  with  his 
brethren.  But  he,  always  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  such 
storms,  sustained  and  guided  by  the  love  of  goodness,  succeed- 
ed in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  curate  of  this  parish,  and  in  de- 
stroying the  dangerous  effects  of  calumny.  He  even  obtained 
permission  to  establish  new  schools  in  the  parish ;  and  this 
was  another  cause  of  trouble.  The  schoolmasters  regarded 
him  as  a  man  who  had  come  to  complete  their  ruin,  and  sued 
him  at  law.  But  his  zeal  and  courage  enabled  him  to  rise 
triamphant  above  this  unjust  and  shameful  persecution. 

Thus,  till  his  death,  he  had  all  kinds  of  obstacles  to  struggle 
against,  in  the  execution  of  his  charitable  work. 

Continually  employed  in  confirming  his  institution,  enlight- 
ening authority,  securing  particular  interests,  opposing  purity 
of  intention  to  calumny,  elevation  to  contempt,  and  light  to 
prejudice,  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  make  sure  the  success 
of  an  establishment  which  has  since  had  such  happy  results  and 
extensive  influence.  We  will  not  follow  him  farther  in  his 
apostolical  career.  We  only  wished  to  make  the  principal 
circumstances  known,  which  brought  about  the  creation  of  an 
order  to  which  society  is  under  such  obligations.  All  we  could 
say  upon  the  further  progress  of  this  religious  association,  would 
add  no  interest  to  the  history  of  its  foundation.  We  send  those 
of  our  readers  who  desire  to  have  more  circumstantial  details 
upon  this  subject,  to  the  source  whence  we  drew  those  we 
now  offer  them. 

It  was  just  to  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  this  respectable  so- 
ciety, and  to  point  out  the  name  of  its  virtuous  founder  to  public 
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gratitude.  And  where  could  this  homage,  rendered  to  the  vir- 
tue and  philanthropy  of  this  hero  of  humanity,  be  more  properly 
placed,  than  in  a  work  designed  to  make  public  the  labours 
whose  design  is  to  perfect  and  improve  the  important  work  of 
education  ? 


Art.  IV, — Education  of  the  Female  Sex, — Sey*  Observation, 

[Resumed  from  last  No.] 

If  the  characters  of  young  women  were  formed  on  the  chris- 
tian  model,  if  their  minds  were  enlightened  on  the  important 
subject  of  self  control,  if  their  piety  induced  habits  of  self  ex- 
amination, and  religious  principle  imposed  due  restraints  on 
the  language  and  conduct  ; — in  short,  if  they  zealously  and 
habitually  sought  to  bring  the  temper  and  feelings  into  order 
and  proper  subjection,  and  tasked  themselves  to  the  daily  and 
hourly  duty  of  acting  out  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the 
precepts  of  our  Saviour  ;  even  though  they  might  not  extend 
their  views  so  high  or  so  wide  in  search  of  duty  as  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  maternal  state,  and  consequently  might  continue 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  on  the  subject  of  infant  education  ; 
yet  the  evils  caused  by  these  deficiencies  would  be  greatly 
mitigated,  and  counteracted,  if  not  subdued.  Passion  would 
not  then,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  impel  to  a  revengeful  inflic- 
tion of  chastisement,  even  if  prejudice  should  persuade  them 
that  chastisement  was  necessary  :  it  would  be  done  by  such 
persons  temperately  ;  and  the  pain  it  would  give  the  parent, 
would  be  evident  to  the  child,  and  take  from  it  half  its  agony 
and  all  its  anger,  from  the  conviction  that  would  be  produced 
of  the  punishment  being  inflicted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not 
from  inclination.  Impatience  would  not  induce  sucb  persons, 
to  snatch  in  haste  and  violence  from  the  infant,  what  was 
deemed  hurtful,  or  too  precious  to  be  handled  ;  nor  would 
angry  vehemence  be  manifested  on  every  trivial  instance  of 
disobedience,  though  ignorance  of  the  true  methods  of  mental 
development  might  cause  a  failure  in  regularly  conducting  it. 
In  a  word,  that  gentleness,  patience,  forbearance,  kindness, 
generosity,  sincerity,  order,  and  indeed  every  christian  quality 
which  should  be  inculcated  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  be- 
ing in  constant  exercise,  half  the  business  of  infant  education, 
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mnd  the  besthaJf,  too,  would  be  performed  without  anj  philoio- 
phy  about  the  matter,  but  merely  in  uniformly  acting  on  en- 
.lablished  principles  of  personal  duty.  When  we  consider  that 
infants  and  young  children  are  ignorant  of  every  thing,  and  that 
being  so,  they  naturally  believe  those  older  than  themselves, 
do  always  what  is  right  and  praiseworthy  :  it  follows  of  course, 
that  they  studiously  imitate  all  they  see  done,  and  repeat  all 
they  hear  said, — with  a  very  close  adherence  to  the  voice  and 
manner,  and  even  exciting  themselves  to  feel  the  passions 
which  accompany  the  actions  and  language  they  witness. 

It  appears  evident,  then,  that  we  should  say  and  do,  and  ex- 
hibit in  manner,  what  we  wish  to  have  copied  by  our  chil- 
dren, and  enforce  the  observance  of  this  rule,  on  those  to  whom 
we  entrust  them.  And  while  we  instruct  them  by  direct  rules 
and  precepts,  we  should  deepen  the  impression  on  their  minds, 
and  engrave  it  on  their  hearts,  by  observing  in  our  conduct  and 
language,  the  principles  we  wish  to  give  them.  It  is  equally 
evident,  also,  that  if  what  is  done  and  said  before  the  child,  is 
always  the  dictate  of  right  principles  and  corrected  feelings, 
the  same  effects  will  follow,  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  whether 
such  words  and  actions  were  expressly  intended  for  the 
child's  good,  or  were  the  effect  of  habitual  correctness  without 
any  reference  to  duty.  Thus  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
young  mothers  of  very  moderate  capacity  and  limited  knowl- 
edge, but  naturally  of  a  calm  and  gentle  temperament  of  mind, 
whose  passions  are  not  easily  excited,  nor  violent  on  any  occa- 
sion, by  virtue  of  this  native  constitution  of  mind  are  enabled 
to  bring  up  their  little  ones,  with  much  less  trouble  to  them- 
selves or  their  children,  than  is  experienced  by  many  parents 
of  much  finer  intellect,  and  more  ardent  desire  to  conduct  the 
education  of  their  children  in  a  perfect  manner.  This  different 
success  in  family  management  has  been  very  generally  ob- 
served, and  also  that  to  excel  in  the  art  does  not  always  ac- 
company superiority  of  mind,  or  intensity  of  interest  on  the 
subject  ;  and  the  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the  suc- 
cessful management,  and  correct  government  of  children,  is  a 
gifl  of  nature,  enjoyed  as  often  by  inferior  as  superior  minds  ; 
and  that  if  there  is  no  genius  for  it, — if  nature  has  denied  the 
power, — it  is  in  vain  to  aim  at  it.  But  if  those  instances  were 
critically  analyzed,  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  in  every  case  the 
only  genius,  or  special  gift  of  nature,  would  be  found  to  con- 
sist in  that  habitual  moderation  and  gentleness  of  feeling,  that 
inexcitability  of  the  nerves,  and  steadiness  of  temper,  which 
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tome  people  are  blessed  with  by  constitution^  and  which  al- 
ways having  the  full  use  of  what  reason  and  experience  is  pos- 
seasedy  and  moderating  the  wishes  and  expectations  respect- 
ing children  ;  while  it  tempers  the  conduct  towards  them, 
ensures  success  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order, 
and  in  promoting  domestic  happiness.  Though  the  powers  of 
mind  are  circumscribed,  and  knowledge  is  not  possessed  on  the 
wibject,  nor  prejudice  overcome  ;  yet  the  designs  of  nature 
are  not  meddled  with  in  the  children  ;  their  tempers  are  not 
trriiated,  nor  the  original  and  individual  powers  of  development 
interrupted  or  frustrated  ;  and  the  restih  is  delightful  to  the 
feelings,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  desires,  of  minds  of  a 
high  order.  If  the  education  of  children,  ujider  such  circum- 
stances, is  not  all  that  we  can  wish,  at  least  it  is  correct  as  far 
Bs  it  goes  ;  and  if  they  enjoy  fine  natural  powers,  it  affords  them 
the  best  chance  of  self  improvement. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  superior  talents,  or  very  high 
■attainments  in  knowledge,  are  requisite  to  govern  and  instruct 
young  children  successfully  and  correctly.  This  persuasion 
induces  many  to  abandon  the  attempt  as  unattainable,  or  to 
give  up  the  object  as  too  laborious.  It  is  an  error  of  timid 
ininds— ^which  are  perhaps  even  better  endowed  in  other  re- 
spects, than  those  of  many  who  make  greater  pretension,  and 
feel  well  qualified  for  the  task  ;  but  whose  ignorance  tmd  preju- 
-dice  constantly  lead  them  wrong. 

As  we  see  no  animal  in  creation  which  is  not  gifted  by  God 
with  the  the  skill  necessary  to  rear  its  young,  and  to  instruct  it 
in  all  its  appropriate  actions  ;  so  it  is  believed  few  human  be- 
ings are  denied  talents  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  all  needful 
•control  -and  tuition  of  those  helpless  and  devoted  creatures 
whom  providence  throws  into  our  arms  for  guidance  and  in- 
struction, as  well  as  for  shelter  and  protection.  Let  no  parent, 
then,  be  discouraged  ;  especially  let  every  young  mother, 
though  timid  and  solicitous,  be  enlivened  by  hope,  and  strength- 
ened by  faith,  that  she  will  succeed  in  her  efforts  for  duty. 
Let  every  young  woman  exert  her  mind  and  awaken  her  zeal^ 
however  humble  her  talents  and  confined  her  previous  educa- 
tion may  have  been,  and  whatever  be  her  station  in  life  ;  still 
let  her  be  encouraged  to  a  devoted  study  of  her  own  charac- 
ter,— a  thorough  examination  of  her  temper,  and  habits  of 
thought,  «nd  course  of  conduct,  with  a  pious  wish  and  deter- 
mined prupose,  of  reforming  all  she  finds  wrong,  confirming  aH 
4hat  is  right,  not  alone  for  her  own  aake,  hut  also  to  prepare 
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herself  to  undertake  the  management  of  those  immortal  beings, 
which  it  may  be  the  will  of  Heaven  to  commit  to  her  care  and 
guidance.  Let  her  be  assured  that  early  infancy  is  the  period 
when  the  deepest  impressions  will  be  made  ;  and  then  will 
those  associations  be  formed,  which  will  render  easy  or  other* 
wise  every  succeeding  step  in  education. 

Whoever  has  had  the  patience  to  peruse  my  previous  num-' 
hers,  must  before  now  have  formed  some  conception  of  my 
idea  of  the  kind  of  character  a  woman  should  possess,  in  order 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  her  maternal  duties.  Let  the  imagi- 
nation for  a  moment  picture  a  community  where  the  young 
women  were  thus  judiciously  prepared  to  enter  the  matrimonial 
•tate  ;  let  the  idea  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  correct  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  infant  management,  portray  all  classes- 
of  people  exhibiting  in  their  domestic  establishments  that  order^ 
neatness,  regularity,  kindness  of  conduct,  gentleness  of  tone 
and  language,  that  uniform  integrity  and  perfect  law  of  love, 
which  it  should  be  the  principle  and  habit  of  every  mother  to 
display  in  her  own  life,  and  form  in  her  children  ;  and  where, 
the  whole  code  of  christian  morality  and  piety,  should  be  mani- 
fested in  humble  and  unaffected  sincerity  ;  and  yet  with  just 
discernment  and  wise  forbearance,  and  kind  allowance  for  the 
Jiery  imperfect  knowledge  and  thoughtlessness  of  infant  minds  ^ 
banishing  every  harsh  measure,  every  irrational  expectation, 
and  unjust  chastisement  ;  where  single  and  plain,  but  insinuat- 
ing appeals  to  the  understanding  and  feelings  of  children,  min- 
gled with  explanations  of  duty,  and  the  reasonableness  of  obe- 
dience shoUid  gradually  form  habits  and  principles  of  virtue  ; 
where  experience  of  little  errors  should  be  called  in  aid  of 
precept,  and  example  enforce  all  law  ;  where  liberty  should  be 
regulated,  but  not  destroyed  on  one  hand,  nor  usurped  on  the 
ether  ;  where,  in  short,  all  things  should  be  calmly,  wisely,  and 
kindly  conducted.  Let  all  this  be  contemplated  in  idea  ;  and 
then  ask,  if  there  can  remain  a  doubt  that  such  a  state  of  things- 
would,  for  confusion,  turmoil,  misrule,  anarchy  and  misery  in 
domestic  life,  substitute  order,  tranquillity,  harmony,  and  hap- 
piness ?  Would  not  the  improvement  manifested  under  suchr 
circumstances  in  scenes  of  private  life,  indue  time  be  extended^ 
lo  all  departments,  even  of  church  and  state  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  calculate  the  valuable  results  of  so  beneficial  a  change  io 
domestic  arrangements  and  family  government  ? 

When  reflecting  upon  such  improvements  on  a  large  scale, 
to  much  benefit  is  perceptible,  that  we  immediately  contrast  it 
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with  the  present  state  of  things,  perfectly  incredulous  that  we 
can  erer  arrive  at  so  happy  a  period.  It  is  a  Utopian  plan,  and 
can  never  be  realized,  will  be  the  ready  observation  of  every 
one.  That  such  a  universal  change  for  the  better  can  be  soon 
accomplished,  it  is  not  pretended  :  all  great  and  thorough  al- 
terations roust  be  extremely  gradual.  But  as  nothing  is  re- 
quired in  any  individual,  more  than  every  individual  would  be 
entirely  competent  to  perform  if  properly  instructed  and  dis- 
ciplined in  duty,  with  prejudices,  removed  and  zeal  excited, 
and  rightly  directed  ;  there  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  this  de- 
sirable state  of  things  should  not  become  universal ;  nor  why 
in  time  less  or  more  distant  according  to  the  zeal  and  energy 
and  wise  measures  used  to  establish  it,  the  whole  community 
should  not  exhibit  so  lovely  a  picture  of  female  influence.  It 
is  knowledge  which  is  wanted  ;  but  it  must  be  the  right  kind  of 
knowledge  ;  it  must  be  practical  ;  it  must  be  the  knowledge 
how  to  do  and  say  the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  manner, — instruction  from  birth  to  maturity,  in  the  things 
which  belong  to  our  peace  ;  in  correct  notions  of  true  happi- 
ness, and  its  real  sources.  Let  these  be  provided,  and  the  light 
will  soon  spread,  and  will  not  fail  to  bring  forth  its  own  fruits. 
Under  such  circumstances  women  might  cease  to  rule  so  des- 
potically over  the  passions  of  men  ;  they  might  cease  to  desire 
to  engage  in  discussions,  or  influence  the  decisions  of  men  in 
afiairs  foreign  to  their  peculiar  departments  ;  they  would  prob- 
ably rather  desire  to  retire,  more  than  at  present,  from  such 
fields  of  action,  and  prefer  to  confine  their  operations  within  the 
circle  of  their  peculiar  duties  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
all  these  important  subjects  would  still  partake  of  the  benefit 
of  such  wise  regulations  and  happy  circumstances.  Men  who 
had  been  reared  by  such  mothers,  who  had  associated  with  such 
women,  had  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  such  wives, — who  had  felt 
the  delightful  influence  of  such  domestic  peace  and  ^ood  order, 
— would  without  doubt,  possess  minds  better  qualified  for  calm 
investigation,  rational  discussion,  and  elevated  views.  Integrity 
and  honourable  dealing,  sincerity  and  cordial  friendship,  unaf- 
fected piety  and  true  religion,  would  increase  and  prevail,  to 
the  manifest  well  being  and  happiness  of  society.  Thus  all 
classes  would  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  at  last  women  had 
attained  their  true  station  and  just  rank  in  the  opinions  of  men, 
and  in  the  society  of  which  they  make  a  part.  Having  been 
cruelly  degraded  in  all  barbarous  states  of  mankind,  debased 
under  all  heathenish  customs  and  superstitions,    unduly  and 
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unnaturally  exalted  in  the  chivalrous  ages  of  passion  ;  it  re- 
mains for  times  of  rational  improvement  and  plain  common 
sense,  to  place  her  where  God  designed  her  to  stand,  by  the 
side  of  man  as  his  companion,  adviser,  and  friend.  This  will 
be  effected  by  providing  the  means  and  qualifying  her  to  611  the 
station  with  dignity,  propriety  and  zeal. 

I  shall  now  close  my  series  of  desultory  but  practical  re- 
marks ;  to  which,  if  purity  of  motive,  sincerity  of  profession, 
and  earnestness  of  feeling,  can  secure  attention  and  induce 
reflection  on  the  subjects  noticed,  I  shall  not  fail  of  reaping  in 
some  measure  the  desired  reward  for  my  labour.  If,  in  aidditioa 
to  this,  I  have  been  successful  in  my  attempt  to  rouse  even  a 
single  female  to  an  active  engagement  in  the  path  of  duty,  if  I 
have  stimulated  any  to  study  herself  and  her  responsibilities,  or 
excited  a  resolute  intention  to  qualify  herself  for  them,  from  sucb 
a  beginning,  small  though  it  be,  much  good  may  eventually  grow. 
If  even  thcoe  desired  effects  should  not  be  granted  to  my  efforts, 
I  may  have  been  successful  in  stirring  up  higher  and  wiser  minds 
ta  look  into  the  subject  ;  and  if  it  be  only  to  controvert  my 
opinions,  let  intellect  be  at  work  in  this  field,  and  light  will  be 
elicited  ;  spirit  will  rise,  and  knowledge  will  be  imparted.  I 
shall  have  joy  at  least,  if  by  my  means — or  any  means,  attempts 
should  be  made  to  advance  that  long  neglected  cause,  a  just  es- 
timation of  woman^s  influence,  and  eflicient  methods  of  right- 
ly directing  it.  There  is  still  great  need  of  another  series  of 
essays,  examining  the  detail  of  infant  management  and  instruc- 
tion ;  pointing  out  the  errors  which  universally  prevail  ;  and 
showing  the  correct  principles,  rules,  and  methods  to  be  ob- 
served, by  all  mothers,  in  ail  stations  of  life.  If  no  better  aid 
is  oflered  than  I  can  aflbrd  to  the  rising  generation,  by  the  ex- 
perience and  reflection  time  and  circumstances  have  given  me^ 
I  shall  again  call  upon  the  indulgent  public  for  their  serious 
and  candid  attention. 


Art.  V. — The  T\co  Books  of  Francis  Lord  Verulam,  Cftlu 
Proficxende  and  Advancement  of  Learnings  LHvine  and 
Human,     London.    Pickering.     1825.    8vo.    pp.  402« 

The  general  state  of  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  an  au- 
thor,  has  an  important  influence  in  determining  the  manner  ia 
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which  his  writings  shall  be  received.     It  operates,  not  merely 
before  the  examination  of  a  book,  by  the  expectations  which 
are  created  by  the  name  of  the  writer,  but  it  remains  with  us 
while  we  read,  and  acts  as  a  kind  of  interpreter  to  all  that  he 
says.     It  may  be  replied,  indeed,  that  all  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
That  it  is  but  the  sphere  and  influence    which  every  man's 
inherent   character  necessarily   creates  ;   and  as   we  cannot 
move  but  it  will  surround  us  and  give  notice,  like  a  herald,  of 
oar  approach,  so  we  ought  also  to  be  willing  that  it  should  an- 
nouDce  our  rank  and  quality  as  well  as  our  name.     AH  this  is 
doubtless  just  and  true.     But  there  is  also  a  morbid  sensibility 
of  public  sentiment,  which  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  an  author, 
and  of  real  benefit  to  no  one.     Indeed  it  is  injurious  to  those 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  it,  as  well  as  to  the  author  ;  for 
it  leads  to  false  rules  of  criticism  and  false  estimates  of  merit. 
Though  the  fault  to  which  we  allude  is  oAen  exhibited  in  the 
too  common  prejudice  against  every  name  which  is  '  to  fame 
unknown,'  yet  that  is  not  the  form  of  it  of  which  we  now  com- 
plain.    Nor  is  it  the  hasty  avidity  with  which  all  the  produc- 
tions of  certain  authors  are  read,  and  the  indiscriminate  praise 
with  which  they  are  received.     Though  these  are  sore  evils, 
they  yet  seem  (o  be  surpassed  by  that  servile   obsequience 
which  bestows  habitual  praises  even  upon  what  it  has  never 
seen.     If  an  author  is  deeply  wronged  by  the  lavish  and  un- 
qualified approbation  of  those   who  read  but  to  admire,  and 
blend  his  faults  with  his  beauties  into  an  image,  which  though 
splendid  and  dazzling,  is  also  fantastical,  what  shall  we  say 
of  him  who  is  doomed  to  be  admired  without  being  read  at 
all  ?    We  cannot  honour  an  author,  nor  even  treat  him  with 
common  justice,  till  we  read  and  understand  him.      All   our 
preceding  admiration  was  but  an  exhibition  of  self-complacency. 
We  were  not  admiring  the  author,  but  were  infatuated  with 
the  contemplation  of  our  own  beau  ideal. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  with  a  view  of  doing  what  we 
can  to  cause  a  more  thorough  and  general  examination  of  the 
writings  of  Bacon.  It  is  too  often  assumed  that  their  day  is 
past,  and  their  use  accomplished.  We  acknowledge  him  as 
the  father  of  the  inductive  system,  and  our  great  master  in  phi- 
losophy. But  we  oflen  destroy  all  the  benefit  of  this  acknowl- 
edgment, by  departing  too  early  from  his  guidance,  and  set- 
ting up  as  masters  ourselves.  Let  us  not  be  misconstrued. 
We  would  inculcate  implicit  reliance  upon  no  human  authority. 
But  if  it  be  well  to  learn  some  truths  from  Bacon,  why  not 
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well  to  Icaru  more,  till  we  have  received  all  that  he  has  to 
communicate  ?  If  it  be  well  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  teacher 
of  philosophy,  is  it  not  better  to  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
his  pupils,  and  prove  ourselves  in  earnest  by  a  careful  exami* 
nation  of  his  writings  ? 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  origin  aod 
character  of  inductive  philosophy.  The  particular  object  ia 
view  was,  to  show  the  influence  of  the  true  mode  of  philoso^ 
phizing  upon  the  human  mind.  If  this  could  be  distinctly  and 
intelligibly  done,  a  most  important  point  in  the  science  of  edu- 
cation would  be  gained.  For  it  would  disclose  the  true  origin 
of  the  principles  of  education,  and  direct  them  towards  the 
attainment  of  their  only  legitimate  end — the  rational  discipline 
and  culture  of  the  human  mind.  It  must  be  obvious  that  we 
now  use  the  word  education  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as  be- 
ing applicable  to  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  sometimes  regard- 
ed as  needful  only  to  the  young.  And  in  this  false  understand- 
ing of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  the  erroneous  systems  we 
would  oppose,  find  no  small  portion  of  their  support.  We  have 
but  small  skill  in  the  science  of  etymology,  and  but  little  confi- 
dence in  its  general  results.  But  though  it  may  do  but  little 
in  determining  the  true  signification  of  words,  it  will  not  unfre- 
quently  produce  a  happy  effect  in  causing  their  true  significa- 
tion to  be  remembered.  On  this  account  it  may  be  well  to  be 
reminded,  that  educate  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  which  sig- 
nifies toJMer  or  cherish.  When  applied  to  the  mind,  it  signifies 
to  afford  suitable  nourishment  for  the  unfolding  and  develop- 
ment of  its  powers  and  faculties.  This  is  as  needful  after  we 
have  reached  maturity,  as  before.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
there  are  not  certain  common,  universal  principles  which  are 
rightly  made  the  study  of  the  young.  We  would  not  dispense 
with  schools,  nor  make  any  very  essential  alterations  in  the 
catalogue  of  their  siudies  and  pursuits.  It  is  with  the  mode  of 
teaching  that  we  have  to  do.  If  this  could  be  thoroughly  re- 
formed, the  objects  of  inquiry  would  arrange  themselves  in 
their  true  order,  almost  without  our  aid  or  cooperation. 

Let  us  make  a  single  further  remark  in  illustration  of  our 
meaning.  The  question  is  oflen  asked,  whether  a  child  be  old 
enough  to  commence  a  particular  science  or  branch  of  study. 
Now  if  the  true  order  of  teaching  and  learning  were  once  es- 
tablished, this  question  would  be  superseded  by  the  question, 
whether  he  could  commence  it.  So  long  as  we  have  the  truth 
to  teach,  and  are  willing  to  teach  it  according  to  the  rules  of 
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order,  the  only  limit  we  are  to  regard  is  in  the  ability  of  the 
leinier  to  receive  it.  And  this  is  a  limit  which  we  can  neither 
remove  nor  overcome.  This,  however,  only  renders  it  the 
Biore  important  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  perceive 
where  this  limit  is.  For  though,  if  the  teacher  disregard  it, 
the  pupil  will  be  protected  from  all  direct  injury  from  his  at- 
tempt to  communicate  what  is  at  present  unintelligible  ;  yet 
this  will  neither  compensate  the  one  nor  the  other  for  their  mu- 
tml  loss  of  time  and  temper.  While  we  have  artificial  modes, 
not  of  transplanting  knowledge  and  truths  to  take  root  and 
grow,  bat  of  transferring  them  to  be  laid  up  for  use  in  their 
present  state  and  form,  we  shall  have  occasion  for  the  order 
which  results  from  artificial  arrangement.  He  who  introduces 
into  the  stomach,  that  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be  digested, 
can  receive  no  aid  in  determining  what  quantity  or  quality 
will  be  safe,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  process  of 
digestion.  Bat  he  who  introduces  nothing  but  wholesome 
food,  would  need  to  be  governed  by  a  knowledge  of  nothing 
else.  Or  the  mind  may  be  compared  to  a  garden  or  a  field.  If 
we  fill  it  with  fruits  already  ripened,  or  timber  already  grown, 
we  may  provide  indeed  a  temporary  supply  ;  but  we  shall  cum- 
ber the  soil  with  an  injurious  load.  But  if  we  sow  it  with 
seeds,  and  stock  it  with  young  plants,  the  quality  of  the  soil 
will  determine  the  quality  of  the  growth  which  it  is  able  both 
to  produce  and  to  sustain. 

We  dwell  upon  this  point,  and  perhaps  repeat  more  than  we 
have  occasion,  not  because  we  regard  our  views  as  new,  but 
as  important  beyond  what  is  generally  supposed.  We  ob- 
served, before,  that  inductive  philosophy  had  scarcely  yet  been 
introduced  into  its  proper  sphere  of  operation,  our  primary 
schools.  It  is  important  that  this  be  effectually  done,  that  the 
mind  may  become  early  habituated  to  an  orderly  and  rational 
mode  of  receiving  truths,  and  of  arranging  what  it  receives. 
In  this  point  of  view  the  propriety  of  using  the  word  education 
in  a  more  extensive  sense,  will  be  readily  seen.  The  powers 
of  the  mind  are  developed  by  the  reception  of  truths,  which 
shall  live  and  grow,  end  produce  fruits  and  seeds  in  their  turn. 
A  man  may  be  said  to  be  educated,  then,  in  proportion  as  he 
has  learned  how  to  receive  and  adopt  truths  into  his  own  mind. 
And  he  is  qualified  to  educate  others,  in  proportion  as  ho  un- 
derstands truths  in  this  way  himself,  and  has  learned  to  respect 
the  same  rational  freedom  in  his  pupils.  In  all  this  we  are 
but  saying  what  Bacon  has  said  before. 
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'  For  as  knowledges  are  now  delivered,  there  is  a  kind  of  contract 
of  error  between  the  deliverer  and  the  receiver :  for  he  that  delivereth 
knowledge,  desireth  to  deliver  it  in  such  form  as  may  be  best  believed, 
and  not  as  may  be  best  examined  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  knowledge, 
desireth  rather  present  satisfaction,  than  expectant  inquiry ;  and  so 
rather  not  to  doubt,  than  not  to  err :  glory  making  the  author  not  to 
lay  open  his  weakness,  and  sloth  making  the  disciple  not  to  know  his 
strength. 

'  But  knowledge,  that  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to  be  spun  on,  ouffht 
to  be  delivered  and  intimated,  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  same  method 
wherein  it  was  invented ;  and  so  is  it  possible  of  knowledge  induced. 
But  in  this  same  anticipated  and  prevented  knowledge,  no  man  know- 
eth  how  he  came  to  the  knowledge  which  he  hath  obtained.  But  yet 
nevertheless,  ^  secundum  majus  et  minus  "  (according  to  greater  and 
less,)  a  man  may  revisit  and  descend  unto  the  foundations  or  his  knowl- 
edge and  consent ;  and  so  transplant  it  into  another,  as  it  grew  in  his 
own  mind.  For  it  is  in  knowledffes  as  it  is  in  plants :  if  you  mean  to 
use  the  plant,  it  is  no  matter  for  me  roots ;  but  if  you  mean  to  remove 
it  to  grow,  then  it  is  more  assured  to  rest  upon  roots  than  slips :  so  the 
delivery  of  knowledges,  as  it  is  now  used,  is  as  of  fair  bodies  of  trees 
without  the  roots ;  good  for  the  carpenter,  but  not  for  the  planter. 
But  if  you  will  have  sciences  grow,  it  is  less  matter  for  the  shaft  or 
body  of  the  tree,  so  you  look  well  to  the  taking  up  of  the  roots :  of 
which  kind  of  delivery  the  method  of  the  mathematics,  in  that  subject, 
hath  some  shadow ;  but  generally  I  see  it  neither  put  in  use  nor  put 
in  inquisition,  and  therefore  note  it  for  deficient.' 

It  may  be  necessary  in  explanation  of  a  few  peculiar  phrases 
which  may  occur  in  our  quotations,  to  state  that  the  form  of 
the  book  is  that  of  a  letter  or  address  to  the  king.  Its  object 
seems  to  be  set  forth  with  sufficient  clearness,  for  our  present 
purpose,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  introductory  chap* 
ter,  which  we  give  in  the  author's  own  words. 

*  Therefore  I  did  conclude  with  myself,  that  I  could  not  make  unto 
your  majesty  no  better  oblation,  than  of  some  treatise  tending  to  that 
end,  whereof  the  sum  will  consist  of  these  two  parts ;  the  former, 
concerning  the  excellency  of  learning  and  knowledge,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  the  merit  and  true  glory  in  the  augmentation  and  propagation 
thereof:  the  latter,  what  the  particular  acts  and  works  are,  which 
have  been  embraced  and  undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  learning ; 
and  again,  what  defects  and  undervalues  I  find  in  such  particular  acta : 
to  the  end,  that  though  I  cannot  positively  or  affirmatively  advise  your 
majesty,  or  propound  unto  you  framed  particulars ;  yet  I  may  excite 
your  princely  cogitations  to  visit  the  excellent  treasure  of  your  own 
mind,  and  thence  to  extract  particulars  for  this  purpose,  agreeably  to 
your  magnanimity  and  wisdom.' 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph,  we  have,  as  it  were^  the 
rudiment  of  the  whole  work,  if  we  substitute  for  his  majestyi 
the  human  race.    The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  excite 
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inquiry,  and  give  rules  for  its  successful  issue.  The  reader 
cannot  but  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  conscious  strength 
and  ability,  with  which  the  various  subjects  of  science  and 
learning  are  passed  in  review  and  receive  their  awards.  Their 
characters  are  canvassed,  and  their  claims  are  disposed  of, 
with  the  air  and  dignity  of  one  who  has  long  been  familiar  with 
the  rules  and  duties  of  the  bench.  And  as  might  be  expected 
before  such  a  tribunal,  many  branches  of  knowledge  are  found 
wanting,  or  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  author,  are  '  noted  as 
deficient.'  Still  he  ever  seems  to  keep  his  grand  object  in 
view.  He  does  not.  labour  to  surprise  by  his  originality,  and 
dazzle  by  his  wit,  but  to  define  the  paths  of  science — to  show 
the  world  how  they  may  become  grounded  in  the  true  princi- 
ples of  science.  In  this  connexion,  the  following  paragraphs 
which  occur  near  the  close  of  the  book,  as  showing  at  once 
bis  own  idea  of  what  he  had  done,  and  his  bright  anticipations 
of  the  future,  are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

*Thu8  I  have  concluded  this  portion  of  learning  touching  civil 
knowledge ;  and  with  civil  knowledge  have  concluded  human  philoso- 
phy ;  and  with  human  philosophy,  philosophy  in  general.  And  being 
now  at  some  pause,  looking  back  into  that  I  have  passed  through,  this 
writing  seemeth  to  me,  "  si  nunquam  fallit  imago,"  (as  far  as  a  man  can 
judge  of  his  own  work,)  not  much  better  than  that  noise  or  sound 
which  musicians  make  while  they  are  tuning  their  instruments ;  wliich 
is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music  is  sweet- 
er afterwards :  so  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of  the 
muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  better  hands. 

*  And  surely,  when  I  set  before  me  the  condition  of  tlicse  times,  in 
which  learning  hath  made  her  third  visitation  or  circuit  in  all  the 
qualities  thereof— as  the  excellency  and  vivacity  of  the  wits  of  this 
day  ;  the  noble  helps  and  lights  which  we  have  by  the  travails  of  an- 
cient writers ;  the  art  of  printing,  which  communicateth  books  to  men 
of  all  fortunes ;  the  openness  of  the  world  by  navigation,  which  hath 
disclosed  multitudes  of  experiments,  and  a  mass  of  natural  history ; 
the  leisure  wherewith  tticse  times  abound,  not  employing  men  so  gen- 
erally in  civil  business,  as  the  states  of  Grsecia  did,  in  respect  of  their 
popularity,  and  the  state  of  Rome,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their 
monarchy ;  the  present  disposition  of  these  times  at  this  instant  to 
peace  ;  the  consumption  of  all  that  ever  can  be  said  in  controversies 
of  religion,  which  have  so  much  diverted  men  from  other  sciences ; 
the  perfection  of  your  majesty's  learning,  which  as  a  phoenix  may  call 
whole  voUies  of  wits  to  follow  you ;  and  the  inseparable  propriety  of 
time,  which  is  ever  more  and  more  to  disclose  truth — I  cannot  but  be 
raised  to  this  persuasion,  that  this  third  period  of  time  will  far  surpass 
that  of  the  Gnecian  and  Roman  learning;  only  if  men  will  know  their 
own  strength,  and  their  own  weakness  both ;  and  take  one  from  the 
other,  light  of  invention,  and  not  fire  of  contradiction ;  and  estaem  of 
the  inquisition  of  truth  as  of  an  enterprise,  and  not  as  of  a  quaUty  or 
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ornament ;  and  employ  wit  and  magnificence  to  things  of  worth  and 
excellency,  and  not  to  things  vulgar  and  of  popular  estimation.' 

The  first  part  of  this  work  is  entitled,  <  Learning,  how  dis- 
credited.' In  this  are  enumerated  many  sources  of  ignorance 
and  error,  and  the  proper  remedies  are  pointed  out.  Various 
fauhs  of  learned  men  are  also  referred  to  and  exposed.  Among 
them,  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  schoolmen  are  so  justly  de- 
lineated, and  at  the  same  time  the  description  affords  so  fair  a 
specimen  of  the  general  style  of  the  work,  that  we  shall  ex- 
tract a  considerable  portion  of  it. 

*  Surely,  like  as  many  substances  in  nature,  which  are  solid,  do  pu- 
trify  and  corrupt  into  worms ;  so  it  is  the  property  of  good  and  sound 
knowledge,  to  putrify  and  dissolve  into  a  number  of  subtle,  idle,  un- 
wholesome, and,  as  I  may  term  them,  vermiculate  questions,  which 
have  indeed  a  kind  of  quickness,  and  life  of  spirit,  but  no  soundness  of 
matter,  or  goodness  of  quality.  This  kind  of  degenerate  learning  did 
chiefly  reign  amongst  the  schoolmen ;  who  having  sharp  and  strong 
wits,  and  abundance  of  leisure,  and  small  variety  of  reading,  (but  their 
wits  being  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  few  authors,  chiefly  Aristotle  their 
dictator,  as  tlieir  persons  were  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  monasteries  and 
colleges,)  and  knowing  little  historv,  either  of  nature  or  time,  did,  out 
of  no  great  quantity  of  matter,  and  infinite  agitation  of  wit,  spin  out 
unto  us  those  laborious  webs  of  learning,  which  are  extant  in  their 
books.  For  the  wit  and  mind  of  man,^  if  it  work  upon  matter,  which 
is  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God,  worketli  according  to  the 
stuff,  and  is  limited  thereby:  but  if  it  work  upon  itself,  as  the  spider 
worketh  his  web,  then  it  is  endless,  and  brings  forth  indeed  cobwebs 
of  learning,  admirable  for  the  fineness  of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no 
substance  or  profit 

'The  same  unprofitable  subtilty  or  curiosity  is  of  two  sorts  ;  either  in 
the  subject  itself  tliat  tlicy  handle,  when  it  is  a  fruitless  speculation  or 
controversy,  whereof  there  are  no  small  number  both  in  divinity  and 
philosophy  ;  or  in  the  manner  or  method  of  handling*  of  a  knowledge, 
which  amongst  them  was  this;  upon  every  particular  position  or  as- 
sertion to  frame  objections,  and  to  those  objections,  solutions ;  which 
solutions  were  for  tlic  most  part  not  confutations,  but  distinctions : 
whereas  indeed  the  strength  of  all  sciences  is,  as  the  strength  of  the  old 
man's  faggot,  in  the  band.  For  the  harmony  of  a  science,  supporting 
each  part  the  other,  is  and  ought  to  be  the  true  and  brief  confutation 
and  suppression  of  all  tlie  smaller  sort  of  objections.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  if  you  take  out  every  axiom,  as  the  sticks  of  the  faggot,  one  by 
one,  you  may  quarrel  with  tliem,  and  bend  them,  and  break  them  at 
your  pleasure :  so  that,  as  was  said  of  Seneca,  "  Verborum  minutiis 
rerum  frangit  pondera."  (the  weight  of  his  words  crusheth  small 
ihings) ;  so  a  man  may  truly  say  of  the  schoolmen,  "  Quiestionum  mi- 
nutiis scientiarum  frangunt  soliditatem  "  (minute  disputations  destroy 
the  solidity  of  science).  For  were  it  not  better  for  a  man  in  a  fair 
room  io  set  up  one  great  light,  or  branching  candlestick  of  lights,  than 
to  go  about  with  a  small  watch  candle  into  every  comer  ?    And  such 
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is  their  methoci,  that  rests  not  so  much  upon  evidence  of  truth  proved 
by  arguments,  authorities,  similitudes,  examples,  as  upon  particular 
confutations  and  solutions  of  every  scruple,  cavillation,  and  objection  ; 
breeding  for  the  most  part  one  question,  as  fast  as  it  solveth  another ; 
even  as  in  the  former  resemblance,  when  you  carry  the  light  into  one 
comer,  you  darken  the  rest :  so  that  the  fable  and  fiction  of  Scylla 
seemeth  to  be  a  lively  image  of  this  kind  of  philosophy  or  knowledge  ; 
who  was  transformed  into  a  comely  virgin  for  the  upper  parts ;  but 
then  ^^  Candida  succinctam  latrantibus  inguina  monstris"  (beneath  her 
g^dle  all  were  howling  monsters) :  so  the  generalities  of  the  school- 
men are  for  a  while  good  and  proportionable  ;  but  then,  when  you  de- 
scend into  their  distinctions  and  decisions,  instead  of  a  fruitful  womb, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man's  life,  they  end  in  monstrous  alterc^,- 
tions  and  barking  questions.  So  as  it  is  not  possible  but  this  quality  of 
knowledge  must  fall  under  popular  contempt,  the  people  being  apt  to 
contemn  truth  upon  occasion  of  controversie|  and  altercations,  and  to 
think  they  are  all  out  of  their  way  which  never  meet :  and  when  they 
see  such  digladiation  about  subtiltics,  and  matters  of  no  use  or  mo- 
ment, they  easily  fall  upon  that  judgment  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
"  Verba  ista  sunt  senum  otiosorum  "  (these  are  the  words  of  idle  old 
men).' 

We  have  here  some  hints  of  Bacon's  idea  of  the  true  uses 
and  dignity  of  learning.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  sensi- 
ble of  his  own  strong  love  of  it,  for  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
apologize  in  one  instance  ;  and  expresses  the  '  hope,  that  if 
bis  extreme  love  to  learning  should  carry  him  too  far,  he  may 
obtain  the  excuse  of  affection  ' ;  since  ^  it  is  not  granted  to 
man  to  love  and  to  be  wise.'  But  whether  his  love  for  learn- 
ing would  prevent  his  being  M'ise,  must  depend  upon  the  ends 
for  the  sake  of  which  he  loved  it.  On  this  subject  we  are  hap- 
py to  find  so  much  evidence,  as  his  writings  afford,  of  the 
purity  of  his  purposes.  But  this  will  be  best  understood  from 
his  own  language. 

'  But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge:  for  men  have  entered  into  a 
desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity, 
and  inquisitive  appetite  ;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  va- 
riety and  delight ;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation  ,  and  some- 
times to  enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most 
times  for  lucre  and  profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true 
account  of  their  gifl  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men ;  as  if 
there  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to  rest  a  search- 
ing and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace,  for  a  wandering  and  variable 
mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state, 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon  :  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground, 
for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop,  for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a  rich 
storehouse,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate. 
But  this  is  that  which  will  indeed  dignify  and  exalt  knowledge,  if  con- 
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templation  and  action  may  be  more  nearly  and  straitly  conjoined  and 
united  together  Uian  they  have  been ;  a  conjunction  like  unto  that  of 
the  two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and  contemplation, 
and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  society  and  action :  howbeit,  I  do  not 
mean,  when  I  speak  of  use  and  action,  that  end  before-mentioned  of 
the  applying  of  knowledge  to  lucre  and  profession ;  for  I  am  not  ig- 
norant how  much  Uiat  diverteth  and  interrupteth  the  prosecution  and 
advancement  of  knowledge,  like  unto  the  golden  ball  thrown  before 
Atalanta,  which  while  she  she  goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to  take  up, 
the  race  is  hindered ; 

"  Declinat  cursus,  aurumque  volubile  tollit,'' 

*  (She  left  the  course,  and  seized  the  rolling  gold). 

'  Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  was  spoken  of  Socrates,  to  call  philoso- 
phy down  from  heaven  to  converse  upon  the  earth ;  that  is,  to  leave 
natural  philosophy  aside,  §nd  to  apply  knowledge  only  to  manners  and 
policy.  But  as  both  heaven  and  earth  do  conspire  and  contribute  to 
the  use  and  benefit  of  man ;  so  the  end  ought  to  be,  from  both  philoso- 
phies to  separate  and  reject  vain  speculations,  and  whatsoever  is  empty 
and  void,  and  to  preserve  and  augment  whatsoever  is  solid  and  fruitful : 
that  knowledge  may  not  be,  as  a  courtesan,  for  pleasure  and  vanity 
only,  or  as  a  bond-woman,  to  acquire  and  gain  to  her  master's  use ; 
but  as  a  spouse,  for  generation,  fruit,  and  comfort' 

Many  of  the  uses  of  learning  are  also  portrayed  with  much 
truth  and  vividness,  as  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

'It  taketh  away  the  wildness  and  barbarism  and  fierceness  of  men's 
minds:  but  indeed  the  accent  had  need  be  upoil  **fidelite]^:"  for  a 
little  superficial  learning  doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effect.  i%  taketh 
away  all  levity,  temerity,  and  insolency,  by  copious  su?gestioh  of  all 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  acquainting  the  mind  to  btuance  reasons 
on  both  sides,  and  to  turn  back  the  nrst  offers  and  conceits  of  the 
mind,  and  to  accept  of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried.  It  taketh 
away  vain  admiration  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness : 
for  all  things  are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because 
they  are  great.  For  novelty,  no  man  that  wadeth  in  learning  or  con- 
templation thoroughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in  his  heart  *'  Nil  novi 
super  terram"  (there  is  nothing  new  upon  the  earth).  Neither  can 
any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets,  that  goeth  behind  the  curtain, 
and  adviseth  well  of  the  motion.  And  for  ^magnitude,  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  after  that  he  was  used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great  con- 
quests of  the  spacious  provinces  in  Asia,  when  he  received  letters  out 
of  Greece,  of  some  fights  and  services  there,  which  were  conmionlv 
for  a  passage  or  a  fort  or  some  walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  "  It 
seemed  to  him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and 
the  mice,  that  the  old  tales  went  of."  So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate 
upon  the  universal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it,  the 
diviness  of  souls  excepted,  will  not  seem  much  other  than  an  ant-hill, 
whereas  some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and  some 
go  empty,  and  all  to-and-fro  a  little  heap  of  dust  It  taketh  away  or 
mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or  adverse  fortune ;  which  ia  one  of  the  great- 
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est  impediments  of  virtue,  and  imperfections  of  manners.  For  if  a 
man^s  mind  be  deeply  seasoned  with  the  consideration  of  the  mortal- 
ity and  corruptible  nature  of  things,  he  will  easily  concur  with  Epic- 
tetus,  who  went  forth  one  day  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken ;  and  went  forth  the  next  day,  and 
saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  son  that  was  dead ;  and  thereupon  said. 
''Heri  vidi  fragilem  irangi,  hodie  vidi  mortalem  mori  "(yesterday! 
saw  the  brittle  broken — to-day  I  saw  the  mortal  dead).  And  there- 
fore Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  knowledge  of 
cause  and  the  conquest  or  all  fears  together,  as  *'  concomitantia  "  (con- 
comitants). 

"  Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Quique  metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari." 

^Happy  the  man  whose  vigorous  soul  can  pierce 
Through  the  formation  of  uiis  universe ! 
Who  nobly  dares  despise,  with  soul  sedate. 
The  din  of  Acheron,  and  vulgar  fears,  and  fate). 

*  It  were  too  lonff  to  go  over  the  particular  remedies  which  learning 
doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind ;  sometimes  purging  the 
ill-humours,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  sometimes  helping 
digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  sometimes  healing  the 
wounds  and  exulcerations  thereof,  and  the  like  ;  and  therefore  I  will 
conclude  with  that  which  hath  '*  rationem  totius  "  (the  greater  reason 
of  all),  which  is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be 
fixed  or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable  and  sus- 
ceptible of  growth  and  reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  descend  into  hioiself,  or  to  call  himself  to  account ; 
nor  the  pleasure  of  that  ^^suavissima  vita,  indies  sentire  se  fieri  melio- 
rem"  (that  most  pleasant  life,  to  feel  himself  daily  growing  better). 
The  good  parts  he  hath  he  will  learn  to  shew  to  the  full,  anduse  them 
dexterouslv,  but  not  much  to  increase  them :  the  faults  he  hath  he 
will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them : 
like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still,  and  never  whets  his  scythe. 
Whereas  with  the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever 
intermix  the  correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and 
employment  thereof.  Nay  farther,  in  general  and  in  sum,  certain  it 
is  that  "Veritas"  (truth)  and  " bonitas "(goodness)  differ  but  as  the 
seal  and  the  print :  for  truth  prints  goodness ;  and  they  be  the  clouds 
of  error  whicn  descend  in  the  storms  of  passions  and  perturbations.' 

We  have  already  said  that  Bacon  seemed  to  be  conscioaa 
that  he  was  labouring  mainly  for  posterity — sounding  as  it 
were  merely  ^  the  note  of  preparation.'  It  is  also  true  that  he 
was  well  aware  that  this  would  prove  to  many  an  unwelcome 
sound.  The  errors  which  he  exposed,  were  errors  which  had 
long  been  cherished  and  loved.  The  road  which  he  pointed 
out,  was  by  no  means  inviting  on  the  first  appearance.  He 
was  well  aware  of  these  things  also.    And  we  cannot  better 
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conclude  our  present  remarks,  Dian  by  quoting  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  first  part  of  the  book — a  paragraph  which  shows 
that  he  anticipated  the'  opposition  which  he  met.  Nay,  it 
shows  more.  It  shows  the  value  he  set  upon  the  truth,  and  his 
disregard  of  popular  applause. 

*  Nevertlieless,  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me,  by  any  pleading  of  mine,  to  reverse  the  judgment,  either  of 
^8op*s  cock,  that  preferred  the  barleycorn  before  the  ^em ;  or  of 
Midas,  that  being  chosen  Judge  between  Apollo  president  of  tlie 
Muses,  and  Pan  god  of  the  flocks,  judged  for  plenty ;  or  of  Paris,  Uiat 
judged  for  beauty  and  love  againat  wisdom  and  power ;  or  of  Agrip- 
pina,  '*  occidat  matrem,  mode  imperct"  (let  him  Kill  his  mother,  so  he 
may  reign),  that  preferred  empire  with  condition  never  so  detestable ; 
or  of  Ulysses,  "  qui  vctulam  pnetulit  immortalitati "  (who  preferred  an 
old  woman  to  immortality),  being  a  figure  of  those  which  prefer  cus- 
tom and  habit  before  all  excellency ;  or  of  a  number  of  the  like  popu- 
lar judgments.  For  these  things  continue  as  they  have  been :  but  so 
will  that  also  continue  whereupon  learning  hath  ever  relied,  and  which 
faileth  not :  **  justificata  est  Sapientia  a  filiis  suis"  (Wisdom  is  justified 
of  her  children).' 

The  subjects  of  this  volume  possess,  we  trust,  sufficient  in- 
terest to  justify  us  in  resuming  them  in  our  next  number. 


Art.  VI. — Examples  of  Q^e8^ion8y  caladaled  to  excite  and  exev' 
cise  the  Minds  of  the  Youfi^.  By  Mrs,  Klizaheth  Hamilton^ 
Author  of  Letters  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Educaiiony 
6fc,  Sfc.     Salem.     Foote  &  Brown.   1829.  12mo.  pp.  67. 

The  interrogatory  method  of  instruction  is  at  present  in  high 
repute  in  England.  It  is  adopted  in  schools  and  seminaries  of 
every  class,  and  seems  to  be  held  as  an  indispensable  item,  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  innumerable  boarding  schools,  and 
private  establishments,  which  help  to  load  the  periodicals  with 
their  masses  of  advertising  covers.  The  *  interrogatory  system,' 
as  it  is  called,  is,  in  short,  at  the  high  tide  of  popular  estima- 
tion. That  it  will  continue  to  hold  its  present  place  in  public 
favour,  however,  is  very  dpubtful.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing 
radically  unsound  in  this  mode  of  instruction,  but  rather  be- 
cause it  is  not  fully  understood  ;  because  it  is  very  generally 
used  without  discrimination  or  reflection,  and  as  an  ingenious 
perfection  of  mechanical  routine,  rather  than  as  a  method  em- 
bodying an  active  and  powerful  principle  of  the  mental  consti- 
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tution, — that  restless  curiosity  which  impels  man  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  through  all  the  stages  of  life,  from  the  wonder 
and  the  mystery  of  dawning  thought  in  infancy,  onward  to  the 
profound  investigations  of  mature  and  learned  years. 

That  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  which  forms  an  appe- 
tite of  more  or  less  force  in  every  mind,  is,  if  rightly  under- 
stood and  employed,  one  of  the  strongest  springs  of  mental 
developement,  and  consequently  affords  a  powerful  assistance 
in  education.  As  far  as  the  interrogatory  mode  of  teaching 
serves  to  stimulate  this  propensity,  and  thence  to  augment  the 
activity  of  thought,  and  carry  the  mind  through  a  wider  range 
of  objects,  a  great  aid  is  afforded  to  intellectual  progress.  But 
the  form  in  which  this  method  of  instruction  is  usually  applied, 
has,  we  believe,  a  tendency  to  deaden  rather  than  to  enliven 
the  mind,  and  to  confine  rather  than  extend  its  inquiries.  The 
evils  to  which  we  allude  lie  principally  in  these  two  circumstan- 
ces,— that  the  questions  proposed  in  most  books  professedly 
compiled  on  this  system,  usually  assume  the  point  ^et  which  the 
learner  ought  to  arrive  by  his  own  investigation  ;*  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  that  the  answers  to  the  interrogation  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  teacher,  are  not  left  to  flow  from  the  scholar's 
own  mind,  but  are  very  carefully  and  minutely  printed  off  be- 
forehand, in  order  to  save  him,  as  it  were,  the  trouble,  and  the 
very  possibility  of  thinking  at  all.  This  is  quenching,  not  cul- 
tivating, the  mind.  In  a  word,  the  boasted  interrogatory  sys- 
tem is  nothing  else  than  the  old-fashioned  catechism,  in  which 
the  printed  question  and  answer  alternate  in  regular  succession 
from  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end,  leaving  not  the 
least  possible  space  for  the  introduction  of  a  single  spontaneous 
and  original  act  of  mind,  either  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  or  of 
the  instructer  ; — the  whole  arranged  with  so  little  intellec- 
tual skill,  that  all  manner  of  interest  in  the  succession  of  the 
questions  is  fairly  taken  away  ;  and,  as  the  final  blow  to  mental 
exertion,  the  unintelligible  language  of  the  questions,  doubly 
darkened,  if  possible,  by  the  still  less  intelligible  lunguage  of 
the  formal  and  dogmatical  answers.  A  full  exemplification  of 
all  these  evils  in  the  moral  department  of  instruction,  is  furnish- 
ed in  the  Westminster  Catechism  ;  and,  to  a  considerable  ex< 
tent,  the  same  objections  lie  against  all  those  elementary  treat- 
ises in  the  catechetical  form,  which  are  compiled  by  merely 
slipping  in  a  question  between  every  two  propositions  of  the 
science  on  which  they  are  written.  In  all  such  cases,  the  great 
object  of  interrogation^  the  awakening  of  thought,  is  lost,  by 
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the  mind  being  forestalled  in  its  operations.  Commonly,  too, 
there  is  another  evil  in  the  fact,  that  the  author  of  the  book,  in 
putting  it  together,  (probably  from  the  last  encyclopedia  treatise 
on  the  subject,)  has  overlooked  the  necessity  of  having  the 
language  of  his  book  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  childhood  : — 
we  do  not  mean  rendered  puerile,  but  simple  and  clear,  so  as  to 
be  intelligible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  salutary  to  the  under- 
standing ; — in  addition  to  which,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  rich 
in  associations,  that  it  may  aid  the  activity  of  thought,  as  well 
as  expand  and  elevate  the  imagination.  In  one  word,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  method  so  effectual  for  quelling  the  mental  activity 
of  the  young,  and  nauseating  their  taste,  as  that  of  ^  exhibiting  ' 
a  succession  of  set  questions  and  ready  made  answers,  on  sub- 
jects with  regard  to  which,  if  we  would  only  let  nature  have  its 
way,  our  pupils  would  be  glad  to  apply  to  us  with  abundance  of 
original  and  ingenious  inquiries,  brought  up  from  the  depths  of 
their  own  minds  ; — the  answering  of  which  would  always  fiir- 
niah  pleasing,  and  not  unfrequently  instructive,  employment  to 
a  teacher  of  ingenuous  disposition. 

Interrogation,  when  employed  by  an  enlightened  instructor, 
is  an  instrument  of  great  worth,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
But  it  must  be  original  interrogation,  devised  by  the  leading 
mind,  on  the  spot,  and  adapted  to  the  ever  varying  exigencies 
of  the  young  mind  that  is  to  be  guided  by  it,  as  by  an  invisible 
thread,  along  the  path  of  investigation.  la  teaching,  our  ques- 
tions must  be  ingeniously  contrived,  and  delicately  put ;  leaving 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  learner  free  scope,  and  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  conscious  strength  of  self  dependence.  In 
not  a  few  of  the  interrogatory  treatises  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, the  origin  of  the  '  system  '  is  traced  to  Socrates  ;  and 
the  sanction  of  that  great  name  is  unjustly  borrowed  for  a  pur- 
pose very  remote  from  what  can  be  traced  of  his  method  of 
teaching.  It  is  true  that  in  attempting  to  guide  the  minds  of 
his  disciples  he  made  no  use  of  didactic  discourses  or  declama- 
tory harangues,  but  chose  the  simple  expedient  of  conversation 
in  a  succession  of  questions,  the  anwers  to  which  contained  or 
involved  the  truth  which  he  was  desirous  of  exhibiting.  The 
pupil's  own  mind  was  thus  made  the  source  of  his  instruction  ; 
.  and,  through  the  ingenuity  of  his  teacher,  he  went  away  self 
onlightened  and  self  convinced.  Here  is  an  instructive  example 
for  teachers  ;  and  the  spirit  of  this  method  would  no  doubt 
prove  of  great  service,  if  applied  more  faithfully  by  teachers  in 
modem  times,  especially  when  the  learner  is  in  quest  of  moral 
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truth.  But  what  is  there  in  commoQ,  between  this  truly  phi- 
losophic method  of  converting  the  human  mind  into  its  own 
guide,  by  developing  its  noblest  resources,  and  the  mechanical 
expedient  of  question  and  answer  by  rote,  in  which  the  learn- 
er is  not  only  not  required  to  think  for  himself,  but  is  actually 
prevented  from  doing  so  ?  On  this  plan,  it  is  true,  young  pu- 
pils may  be  enabled  to  recite  very  fluently,  and  may  thus  be 
made  to  appear  to  know  a  great  deal ;  or  incompetent  instruct- 
ors may  become  apparently  adequate  to  the  duties  of  their  of' 
&ce.  The  interrogatory  method  or  any  other,  is  seldom,  we 
trust,  resorted  to  for  such  purposes  as  these. 

The  present  popularity  of  the  interrogatory  system  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  source  with  the  ephemeral  success  of  many 
famous  improvements  in  education,  now  laid  quietly  on  the 
abelf.  Invention  and  discovery  are  the  characteristic,  (not  to 
aay  the  rage,)  of  the  day  ;  and  the  wonderful  progress  achieved 
of  late  years  in  the  physical  sciences,  is  no  doubt  the  blameless 
cause  of  much  of  the  vague  excitement  of  mind  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  philosophy  of  Bacon  has  been  but  sparingly  applied 
to  moral  science  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  when  taken 
an  connexion  with  the  vast  results  obtained  from  the  application 
of  that  system  to  the  science  of  material  nature,  has  prepared 
Che  minds  of  even  the  thinking  and  the  profound  for  new  and 
great  disclosures  relating  to  mental  science  ;  while  the  bare 
inspection  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  arts,  is  suf- 
ficient to  create  in  the  less  enlightened  an  expectation  of  pro- 
portional attainments  in  the  intellectual  world,  and  particularly 
in  the  modes  of  applying  and  developing  the  mind,  which  form 
the  science  and  the  art  of  education.  The  minds  of  all  men 
have  thus  become  prepared  for  great  revolutions  in  instruction, 
by  the  introduction  of  more  rapid  and  efficacious  methods.  A 
want  of  something  new  has  been  felt.  New  systems  and  plans 
and  contrivances  have  accordingly  poured  in,  in  great  numbers, 
— «ome  professedly  expeditious,  some  practical,  all  easy,  and 
all  somewhat  mechanical,  bearing  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, the  stamp  of  a  suspiciously  material  origin.  Some  of 
these  methods  operate,  therefore,  with  the  velocity,  and  the 
noise,  too,  of  machinery  ;  and  others  are  found  to  possess  not 
a  little  of  the  evanescent  qualities  of  smoke  and  steam. 

To  leave  illustrations.  The  great  mistake  which  seems  to 
hare  been  the  occasion  of  the  exaggerated  expectations  formed 
of  discoveries  and  inventions  in  teaching,  is  this.  The  sciences 
which  are  founded  on  the  properties  of  matter,  have  all  re- 
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ceived  a  full  measure  of  the  benefits  of  patient  and  watchful 
induction  ;  while  the  sciences  which  relate  to  mind,  have  not 
had  an  equal  chance  in  this  respect.  The  great  writers  on  the 
human  mind,  have  not,  with  a  very  few  exceptions — acknowl- 
edged the  laws  of  inductive  philosophy.  Add  to  this  the  still 
more  formidable  obstacle  presented  in  the  ever  moving,  ever 
shilling  mind  itself,  its  wondrous  scope  of  power  and  activity, 
the  variety  and  mysterious  subtlety  of  its  operations,  the  almost 
hopeless  multitude  of  cases  in  which  a  faithful  induction  must 
be  applied,  the  endless  diversities  of  mental  character,  and  the 
hindrance  arising  from  the  very  use  of  the  material  expressions 
and  illustrations  through  which  our  researches  must  be  con- 
ducted and  substantiated,  so  as  to  acquire  place  and  permanency. 
Let  all  these  impediments,  and  more  of  vast  extent  and  count- 
less number,  be  but  adverted  to  ;  and  we  see  abundant  reason 
for  bringing  our  expectations  to  a  much  slower  pace,  when  we 
permit  ourselves  to  range  over  the  prospect  of  great  advances 
ID  intellectual  philosophy,  or  its  applications  to  instruction. 

Progress,  however,  is  certainly  making,  and  progress  in  the 
true  path  of  careful  investigation,  in  which  every  step  is  watch- 
ed and  verified.  This  is  true  particularly  in  regard  to  elemen- 
tary instruction,  its  principles  and  modes.  Many  enlightened 
minds  are  now  directed,  in  different  countries,  to  this  field  of 
discovery.  Many  are  prosecuting  the  researches  begun  by  Pes- 
talozzi,  the  great  reformer  of  modem  education,  because  the 
patient  and  diligent  inquirer  at  the  great  fountain  head  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  the  mind  of  childhood — living,  in- 
structive, eloquent  nature  itself 

Mrs.  (or  rather  Miss)  Hamilton's  book  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  instruction  ;  it  is  not  a  ^  cate- 
chism,' but  is  founded  on  the  true  principle  of  interrogation, — 
that  of  setting  the  mind  to  work  for  itself ;  though  it  is  liable  to 
one  of  the  objections  already  hinted.  The  questions  proposed 
in  the  book  are  not,  it  is  true,  furnished  with  set  answers,  but 
they  have  too  much  of  the  character  of  '  leading '  questions. 
The  answers  are  thus  rendered  too  obvious  :  the  exercise  of 
the  pupil's  own  powers  is  superseded  by  the  interrogation  itself, 
which  is  usually  put  in  such  a  form  as  to  involve  or  imply  the 
answer.  The  effect  of  such  methods  on  the  mind  is  far  from 
favourable*  The  learner  is  still  left  to  feel  an  habitual  depen- 
dence on  the  mind  of  another,  which  does  the  work  for  him, 
inatead  of  awakening  and  invigorating  his  own  faculties,  and 
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lemviog  him  the  profit  and  the  pleasure  of  voluntary  and  self 
sustained  exertion. 

Let  the  teacher  enter  as  earnestly  and  deeply  as  he  will  into 
the  advancement  of  his  scholars,  he  ought  still  to  contrive  to 
keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  let  the  chief  effort  proceed,  and 
be  felt  to  proceed,  from  their  minds.  It  is  only  when  testimony 
or  experience  is  required,  that  his  presence  should  be  recog- 
nized. Even  when  he  is  putting  a  question  to  his  pupils,  his 
endeavour  should  be  to  make  it  as  indirect  as  is  consistent  with 
the  learner's  arriving  at  the  point  desired.  The  question  of 
the  instructor  should,  in  fact,  do  no  more  than  start  the  investi- 
gation of  the  pupil.  To  the  young  inquirer  knowledge  should 
ever  come  with  all  the  freshness  and  delight  of  discovery,  that 
it  may  serve  to  incite  and  inspire  the  mind  to  still  higher 
efibrt. 

Were  early  instruction  guided  by  these  and  similar  principles, 
children  would  never  be  assailed  with  such  abrupt  and  arrogant 
questions  as,  ^  Who  made  you  ?  What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man  ?  How  many  are  ten  times  ten  ?  What  are  the  diameter 
and  circumference  of  the  earth  ? ' — before  the  child  has  ever 
had  opportunity  to  watch  the  creation  of  even  a  single  leaf,  or 
form  one  thought  of  his  own  mind,  or  one  conception  of  duty, 
or  ever  looked,  for  two  minutes  together,  at  a  collection  of  ten 
objecta  of  any  sort,  or  actually  and  distinctly  compared  the 
magnitude  of  any  two.  Nor  should  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  such  questions  as  the  following  proposed  to  children  : — 

*  Have  we,  in  the  glorious  works  of  creation,  in  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  and  in  the  earth,  and  all  that  it  produces,  proofs 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  and  power  of  the  great  Creator  ? ' 

*  When  you  fake  notice  of  the  beauty  of  the  sky  above,  or  of 
aught  that  springs  in  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  your 
heart  in  thankfulness  to  the  Creator,  are  you  then  making  a 
good  use  of  the  blessing  of  sight  ? '  These  are  specimens'se- 
lected  from  the  book  before  us,  and  form  examples  of  the  defect 
to  which  we  have  been  adverting.  In  these  two  questions  it 
embraced  a  vast  range  of  magnificent  and  elevating  thought, — 
the  whole  world  of  natural  religion.  But  they  are  both  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  answered  by  the  cheap  monosyllable  yes^  and 
thenceforth  to  be  dismissed,  as  having  received  their  due  por- 
tion of  attention,  at  least  for  the  time.  Rut  topics  such  as 
these  should  never  be  caught  up  in  this  brief  and  transient 
way.  They  should  never  be  approached  but  with  a  deliberate 
and  profound  attention,  such  as  is  naturally  given  in  the  leisuro 
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and  the  ionocence  of  childhood,  prompting  those  deep  ques- 
tions which  task  the  powers  of  the  mature  mind  for  their  an- 
swer ;  and  which  intimate  how  early,  and  with  what  a  penetrat- 
ing force,  nature  is  at  work  on  the  infant  mind. 

All  cursory  and  summary  methods  of  obtaining  knowledge 
are  to  be  dreaded,  not  only  as  preventing  by  anticipation  the 
gradual  advance  of  the  natural  process  of  inductive  and  patient 
observation,  by  which  alone  the  mind  can  be  individually  and 
truly  benefitted,  but  as  impairing  the  vigour  and  the  healthful 
enjoyment  of  thought,  by  substituting  an  impatient  and  morbid 
rapidity  of  action,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  happy  conscious- 
ness of  exertion.  By  such  means  the  noblest  energies  of  the 
soul  may  be  worn  away  ;  and,  at  the  period  of  maturity,  edu- 
cation, when  it  has  been  conducted  on  such  methods,  may 
prove  a  very  doubtful  advantage.  In  intellectual  and  moral 
Attainments,  alike,  it  is  the  individual  who  has  done  a  little  de- 
liberately and  attentively  and  thoroughly,  not  he  who  has  hur- 
ried over  the  largest  space,  who  is  prepared  for  higher  stages 
of  progress. 

These  hints  are  not  thrown  out  with  the  design  of  counter- 
acting the  influence  of  the  publication  before  us,  but  rather 
with  the  hope  of  adding  a  slight  confirmation  to  what  is  ad- 
vanced by  Miss  Hamilton  herself,  in  the  way  of  prefatory  cau- 
tion and  explanation,  and  what  is  ably  seconded  in  the  preface 
of  the  American  editor. 

*  As  questions  *  (we  quote  from  the  Author's  Introduction,)  *  are  on 
this  system  resorted  to,  not  as  expedients  to  assist  the  memory,  but  as 
means  of  suggesting  new  ideas  to  the  mind,  and  thereby  preparing  it 
for  comprehending  the  important  truths  of  religion,  every  question 
which  is  ascertained  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  df  the  pupil  must 
be  put  aside  as  useless,  until,  oy  suggestinff  ideas  more  nearly  connect- 
ed with  those  he  is  possessed  of,  the  mind  has  been  gradually  expand- 
ed to  the  degree  necessary  for  comprehending  them. 

*  In  the  following  paffes  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a  series 
of  questions  on  this  model.  The  examples  ^iven  are,  however,  by  no 
means  presented  as  being  adequate  or  complete,  but  merely  as  aSord* 
inj^  hints  to  the  instructor  concerning  the  mode  of  bringing  the  powen 
oithe  infant  mind  into  action,  and  of  exercising  those  powers,  ui  each 
description  of  questions,  as  they  severally  apply  to  the  understanding 
or  the  heart,  much  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ib- 
stnicter,  who  may  omit  or  enlarge  them  at  pleasure ;  taking  care,  in 
every  instance,  to  modify  the  question  so  as  to  make  it  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. With  this  precaution,  teachers,  by  selecting  such  parts  of 
the  work  as  appear  to  them  best  adapted  to  the  minds  of  their  pupil 
may  avail  themselves  of  whatever  assistance  it  is  calcidated  to 
in  developing  the  faculties.' 
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• 

'The  **  Questions  "  now  republished '  says  the  American  editor  '  are 
founded  on  the  principles  which  Pestalozzi  adopted,  with  well  known 
success,  in  every  part  of  education.  To  him  belongs  the  high  praise 
of  having  followed  the  indications  of  nature  in  the  mstruction  of  the 
young,  imrtead  of  subjecting  their  minds  to  preconceived  theories.  He 
observed  that  the  intellectual  powers  can  only  be  developed  gradually, 
and  by  a  regular  series  of  eflforts ;  and  that  when  a  clear  idea  on  any 
subject  is  acquired,  the  idea  next  in  succession  is  easily  imbibed.  This 
idea,  moreover,  he  believed,  should  not  be  directly  imparted  to  the 
cluldren,  but  should  be  obtained  by  their  own  mental  efforts.  Instead 
therefore  of  obliging  his  pupils  to  repeat  by  rote,  words,  that  suggested 
ideas  to  his  own  mind,  he  first  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  ideas  that 
actually  existed  in  theirs.  He  then,  by  ^uestiona  adapted  to  their  ca- 
pacity, induced  them,  by  a  further  exertion  of  their  powers,  to  add  to 
the  number  of  ideas  already  acquired.  The  mind,  according  to  his 
method,  cannot  be  passive  in  receiving  instruction.  It  is  compelled  to 
work  its  way  to  knowledge ;  and,  having  its  activity  properlv  directed, 
is  led  step  by  step,  in  easy  and  delighttul  progression,  to  the  percep- 
tion of  truth.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching,  the  memory  of  the 
pupil  is  loaded  with  arbitrary,  and  to  him  often  unintelligible  signs  of 
thought ;  but  in  this,  he  is  led  to  acquire  definite  ideas,  and  what  is  of 
more  importance  than  even  this,  to  the  self-discipline  of  his  intellectual 
powers. 

'  To  aid  parents  and  instructors  in  carrying  these  principles  into  ef- 
fect, is  the  object  of  the  "Questions"  now  offered  to  the  public.  They 
are  intended,  not,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  to  recal  or  refresh  the  re- 
collection of  what  has  been  already  learned  ;  but  as  the  title  imports, 
to  "  excite  and  exercise  "  the  minds  of  the  young ;  to  induce  and  ena- 
ble them  to  try  their  own  powers:  to  think  for  themselves;  and  to 
follow  out  their  own  conclusions.  If  the  book  has  any  peculiar  merit, 
it  lies  principallv  in  this ;  and  to  those  who  believe,  with  the  Editor,  in 
the  justness  and  importance  of  the  general  principles  above  stated,  it 
is  confidently  recommended.' 

The  objections  which  we  have  ventured  to  offer  to  the  shape 
in  which  many  of  the  questions  in  this  book  are  presented,  are 
founded,  it  will  be  observed,  on  principles  by  no  means  slighted 
by  the  author  herself,  although  evidently  overlooked  by  her  in 
some  instances.  All  objection,  however,  is  perhaps  superseded 
in  the  sentence  quoted  from  the  Introduction.  '  The  examples 
given  are  by  no  means  presented  as  being  adequate  or  com- 
plete, but  merely  as  affording  hints  to  the  instructer,  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  bringing  the  powers  of  the  infant  mind  into 
action,  and  of  exercising  these  powers  ' 

This  volume,  if  used  in  the  manner  here  prescribed,  will 
prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  parents  and  teachers.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  it  is  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  sources  of  early 
instruction.  The  editor  has,  in  aiding  its  republication,  done 
an  important  service  to  education.  In  elementary  and  Sunday 
■choolB,  the  methods  suggested  in  this  work  admit  of  immedi- 
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ate  application  ;  and  there  are  few  manuals  better  adapted  than 
this,  to  aid  young  teachers,  in  particular  ;  since  it  furnishes  not 
only  proper  subjects  for  useful  instruction,  but  the  best  possi- 
ble form  into  which  a  lesson  may  be  thrown,  in  order  to  render 
it  interesting  and  successful,  or  to  give  it  a  definite  form  with- 
oiit  entailing  the  disadvantages  ofmechaoical  routine. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  this  work,  then,  to  mothers 
and  to  all  teachers  of  infancy,  but  chiefly  as  suggesting  similar 
methods  to  what  it  exemplifies, — not  as  furnishing  a  manual 
for  set  lessons.  Instructors,  like  all  other  human  beings,  are 
inclined  to  resort  to  easy  and  expeditious  methods  of  despatch- 
ing their  business.  As  far  as  this  economy  of  time  takes  efifect 
without  causing  a  hurried  and  superficial  advancement  of  the 
pupil,  it  is  well.  But  teachers  do  not  perhaps  discriminate  with 
sufficient  exactness,  in  all  cases,  between  the  saving  of  time 
in  the^saying  of  a  lesson,  and  the  saving  of  time  in  the  learn- 
ing of  it.  The  former  is  very  well,  if  it  proceed  from  skill  in 
the  teacher  and  fluency  in  the  scholar,  (on  whatever  method, 
old  or  new,  conunon  or  peculiar,)  but  the  latter  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  a  very  delicate  thing.  It  implies,  in  the  first  place, 
not  only  high  talent  in  the  instructor,  but  absolutely  genius, — 
creative  and  inventive  power, — and  afler  all  may  be  a  disad- 
vantage, by  the  very  despatch  which  it  secures  ;  since  by  car- 
rying the  mind  with  a  greater  velocity  over  the  same  surface, 
it  renders  the  attention  less  steadfast,  and  the  memory  less 
retentive. 

From  this  source  many  evils  arise  in  education.  The  teach- 
er not  unfrequently  adopts  the  most  improved  book,  as  a  me- 
chanicnl  facility  for  despatch,  and  adheres  to  the  very  letter  of 
its  prescription,  as  the  greater  security  for  his  object.  Appar- 
ent improvement  is  thus  easily  created  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  individual  mind  and  character  in  the  pupil,  as 
it  excludes  efi^ectually  the  possibility  of  personal  thought  and  in- 
vestigalioif  We  have  for  this  reason  been  the  more  anxious 
to  see  the  valuable  work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  used 
in  the  true  spirit  of  instruction,  as  a  means  of  creating  and 
cherishing  thought,  and  inspiring  the  mind  with  that  saJuary 
strength  which  results  from  the  consciousness  of  free  and  spon- 
taneous efifort. 

As  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  our  readers  have  not 
yet  had  opportunity  of  perusing  this  work,  it  may  not  be  unim- 
portant to  mention  that  it  consists  wholly  of  courses  of  useful 
questions  on  various  subjects  of  elementary  knowledge.  The 
iiflfa  section  we  have  selected  as  a  specimen/  and,  and  on  the 
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whole,  a  favourable  one,  of  the  character  and  design  of  the 
book. 

DIPFBBENCB  BETWEEN  UNDERSTANDING  AND  INTELLECT. 

QueaHaner.    Are  you  an  animal ;  that  is  to  say,  a  living  creature  ? 

C£.    Are  birds  and  fishes,  and  cats  and  dogs,  aJso  living  creatures  ? 

Q.  Birds  can  fly  in  the  air,  and  fish  swim  in  the  sea,  but  dogs  and 
cats  live  on  the  earth  as  you  do :  in  what  then  do  you  differ  from  a  cat 
or  dog? 

Q.  But  in  what  respect,  besides  shape,  do  you  differ  from  them  ? 
Do  they  not  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  as  well  as  you  do  ? 

Q.  Do  dogs  and  cats  like  to  be  kindly  treated,  and  love  those  who 
treat  them  kindly  ? 

Q.  Do  you  not  likewise  like  to  be  kindly  treated,  and  love  those 
who  are  grood  to  you  ? 

Q.  So  far  then,  it  seems,  there  is  no  difference  between  you  and 
them.  But  can  dogs  and  cats  speak  ?  Have  they  the  use  of  lan- 
guage? 

Q.  Thouf  h  they  cannot  speak  as  we  do,  they  can  make  sounds  to 
be  understood  by  one  another ;  and  can  plainly  signify  when  they  are 
ai^ry  or  pleased.    What  can  you  do  more  ? 

Q.  Do  the  grown  up  people  who  are  now  your  teachers  know  more 
than  you  do  ?    Are  they  wiser  than  you  are  at  present  ? 

Q.    Were  they  not  once  little  children  like  you  ? 

Q*  When  they  were  children,  did  they  know  as  much  as  they 
know  now;  or  were  they  then  like  you,  ignorant  of  almost  every 
thing? 

Q.  Was  it  merely  by  growing  big  that  they  became  wise  ?  or  was 
it  bv  attending  to  instruction  ? 

Q.  Though  only  a  little  child,  you  can  understand  what  I  say  to 
you :  do  you  think  a  kitten  could  thus  understand  me  ? 

Q.  Besides  the  fiftof  speech,  you  have  then  another  gift  bestowed 
OQ  you  above  what  is  enjoyed  by  other  sorts  of  animab ;  for  have  yon 
not  the  ffifl  of  understanding  ? 

Q.  That  vou  may  perceive  this  point  distinctly,  tell  me,  if  you  were 
very  cold  and  saw  the  fire  likely  to  go  out,  and  that  pieces  of  coal,  or 
tiur^  or  of  wood  fit  for  burning,  were  within  reach,  could  you  not  con- 
trive to  keep  up  the  fire  ? 

Q.    How  would  you  effect  your  purpose  ? 

Q.  Do  not  dogs  seem  in  cold  weather  to  like  the  warmth  of  a 
good  fire? 

Q.  Large  dogs  can  carry  very  heavy  thinj^s  in  their  mouths;  but 
could  the  wisest  of  dogs  contrive  to  mend  Uie  fire  by  adding  fuel  to  it  ? 

Q.  To  contrive  requires  thought.  You  then  have  a  degree  of 
thouffht  which  the  wisest  of  dogs  have  not ;  but  if  you  were  left  by  a 
friend  in  a  strange  place,  when  you  lost  sight  of  that  friend  could  you 
trace  him  out  by  smelling  his  footsteps,  following  his  course,  and  turn- 
ing where  he  had  turned,  until  you  discovered  where  he  was  ? 

Or.  When  a  dog  loses  his  master  he  can  do  all  this ;  and  though  he 
were  to  be  blindfolded  and  led  to  a  great  distance,  could  return  on 
his  own  steps,  though  he  never  saw  the  road ;  in  this  a  dog  can  do 
more  than  any  of  us  can  do.  Did  he  learn  to  do  this  (as  we  learn  to 
do  thingt)  by  attending  to  instruction ;  or  did  he  do  it  fKm  nature  ? 
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Q.    Did  you  ever  see  a  bird's  nest  ? 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  long  time  before  you  could  learn  to  form 
such  a  nest ;  even  though  all  the  materials  were  placed  within  your 
reach? 

Q.  Who  tauffht  the  little  bird  to  make  its  nest  so  neatly  ?  Did  it 
learn  at  a  school? 

Q.  Every  kind  of  bird  builds  its  nest  in  the  way  that  is  common  to 
its  kind.  A  sparrow  does  not  make  its  nest  like  the  nest  of  a  swallow, 
nor  does  the  swallow  build  hers  in  the  manner  of  the  sparrow.  Do 
you  think  that  either  of  them  could  learn  to  imitate  what  is  done  by 
the  other.' 

Q.  But  though  you  perhaps  mi^ht  never  be  able  to  build  a  nest  so 
neatly  as  a  little  bird,  are  you  not  m  many  instances  able  to  do  what 
you  see  done  by  others  ? 

Q.  Do  you  wish  and  expect  to  be  able  in  a  little  time  to  do  more 
than  you  yet  can  do  ? 

Q,.  Do  vou  think  that  any  bird  or  beast  has  the  wisti  or  expecta- 
tion to  be  able  to  do  more  than  it  can  do  at  present  ? 

Q.    Does  not  this  show  that  your  nature  is  superior  to  theirs  ? 

Q.  If  vou  had  no  wish  or  desire  to  learn  more  than  vou  have  yet 
learned,  ao  you  think  that  by  such  indifference  you  would  give  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  your  nature  ? 

Q.  It  is  the  nature  of  cats  to  catch  mice.  When  you  see  a  little 
kitten  at  play,  'and  observe  how  quickly  it  sprii^  on  whatever  it  can 
lay  hold  of,  and  toss  it  in  its  paws,  do  you  think  it  is  acting  contrary  to 
nature? 

Q.  If  you,  who  are  by  nature  capable  of  improvement,  do  not  wish 
and  endeavour  to  improve ;  will  the  kitten  or  you  be  acting  most 
agreeably  to  your  respective  natures  ? 

Q.     You  think  that  you  have  more  understanding  than  a  kitten  ? 

Q.    How  do  you  show  or  prove  that  you  have  more  understanding  ? 

Q.    Can  you  learn  much  m  a  single  day  ? 

Q.    What  is  twice  one  ?  * 

Q.  Monday  and  Tuesday  make  two  days: — If  you  learn,  then, 
something  on  Monday,  and  as  much  on  Tuesday,  how  much  wiser  will 
you  be  on  Tuesday  night  than  you  were  on  Monday  morning  ? 

Q.  Go  on  to  learn  as  much  more  on  Wednesday,  which  will  make 
three  days ;  how  much  wiser  will  you  then  be  ? 

Q.  Add  a  fourth  day,  Thursday,  and  will  vou  not  then  be  four 
times  as  wise  as  you  were  on  Monday  morning  r 

Q.  Friday  will  make  a  fifth,  Saturday  a  sixth  day ;  so  that  by  Sat- 
urday vou  will  have  advanced  six  degrees  in  learning.  But  wiU  you 
not  still  have  much  to  learn  ? 

Q.    If  you  spend  one  whole  day  without  learning  any  thing,  will 

Jou  then,  on  Saturday  night,  know  six  times  more  than  you  old  on 
(onday  morning  ? 

Q.  See  then  Uie  value  of  a  single  day.  You  have  told  me  that  hu- 
man beings  are  distinguished  from  brutes,  by  having  minds  capable  of 
improvement :  will  any  who  desice  to  improve,  be  happy  at  the  end  of 
a  week  to  think  that  they  have  lost  a  day  ? 

*  In  what  follows,  the  pupils  are  suppoaed  to  have  obtained  aome  knowledge 
of  numbers. 
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AftT.  VII.— >4n  Address  delivered  before  a  Meeting,  assembled  in 
Baliimorey  April  16,  1829,  for  learning  the  objects,  and  aitU 
ing  the  cause  if  hfctni  Schools,  By  Charles  Dexter  Cleve- 
land. 

[Our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  peruse  with  much  satisfac- 
tioD  the  following  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  (nken  in 
lofant  schools.  The  author  of  this  address  speaks  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  eloquence  of  enlightened  zeal  We  are  happy 
to  transfer  to  our  pages  such  expressions  of  what  has  now  be- 
come general  sentiment  on  the  importance  of  commencing 
education  in  infancy,  and  of  admitting  all  classes  of  society  to 
lis  benefits.  There  is  an  additional  value  in  discourses  such 
as  the  following,  and  one  of  no  ordinary  kind,  in  the  assistance 
which  they  contribute  towards  the  advancement  of  public  opin- 
ion on  methods  of  instruction.  The  infant  school  system  intro- 
duces principles  and  modes  of  education  previously  but  little 
used,  and  which  seem  calculated  to  effect  a  happy  change  in 
all  the  means  employed  for  developing  the  mental  and  corpo- 
real faculties. 

If  the  methods  adopted  in  infant  schools  are  true  to  the 
human  mind,  and  favourable  to  its  expansion,  its>  vigour,  its 
activity,  and  its  happiness,  then  the  whole  plan  of  elementary 
instrnction  as  commonly  pursued,  needs  revision  and  amend- 
ment. This  reformration,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  is  begun  ; 
and  in  very  many  of  the  primary  schools  in  villages  and  coun- 
try districts,  as  well  as  in  cities,  teachers  are  borrowing  useful 
hints  for  improvement  from  the  methods  employed  in  the  in- 
fant schools. 

As  a  subject  of  contemplation  to  philanthropic  minds,  these 
useful  institutions  are  deeply  interesting  :  they  are  fraught 
with  auspicioas  prospects  for  humanity,  in  the  facilities  they 
afford  for  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  virtuous 
principle.  It  is  in  this  light,  too,  that  they  offer  the  largest 
promise  of  intellectual  progress,  by  producing  a  universal 
elevation  of  the  mental  habits  of  society.] 

Mr.  CHAiaMAN — 

It  is  now  but  little  more  than  three  months  since  a  meeting 
was  first  held  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
videnition  the  establishment  of  Infant  Schools.  At  that  time 
tiM  persons,  who  actively  engaged  in  this    benevolent  work 
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had  some  oppositioQ  to  encounter,  and  many  obstacles  to  sur^ 
mount.  There  were  doubts  to  remove,  fears  to  quiet,  ignorance 
to  enlighten,  prejudices  to  overcome.  But  they  went  forward 
steadily  and  firmly  to  the  object  they  had  in  view.  They  were 
cheered  by  the  approving  voice  within  ;  a  voice  far  more  ani- 
mating and  sustaining  than  all  the  vain  plaudits  which  could 
meet  the  ear  from  without  :  and  I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to 
them,  for  their  benevolent  plans,  and  their  corresponding  and 
well  directed  energies  ;  and  congratulate  them  on  the  high 
success  which  has  crowned  their  exertions. 

Yes,  sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  this  thinking,  benevo- 
lent, soul  stirring  age,  there  is  no  cause  purer  in  its  nature,  or 
loftier  in  its  objects  than  that  of  infant  schools. 

The  primary  and  leading  object  of  infant  schools,  is  the  moral 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity. I  say  morcU  education,  apart  from  intellectual  and  phys- 
icsd,  for  although  these  are  ultimately  fully  attended  to,  yet 
they  are  made  entirely  secondary  and  subservient  to  the  other. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  both  from  the  high  destiny  of  our  moral 
being,  and  the  more  immediate  wants  of  the  children,  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  institution's  benevolent  care.  They  are 
mostly  taken  from  that  class  of  society,  who  have  neither  the 
means,  the  inclination,  nor  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
to  educate  their  offspring.  They  are  collected  from  the  l.anes 
and  alleys  of  the  city,  where  they  are  continually  subject  to 
hear,  and  perhaps  often  use,  the  most  profane  and  vuigar  lan- 
guage ;  and  brought  together  to  be  instructed  in  the  simplest 
precepts  of  virtue  and  religion, — precepts  made  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  their  infant  minds,  and  which  are  received  with 
seriousness  and  pleasure,  from  the  happy  manner  in  which  they 
are  communicated.  The  children  are  such,  as,  without  the 
exertions  of  the  benevolent,  would  grow  up  in  idleness,  ignor- 
ance, and  vice.  The  mother,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  infant 
person,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  infant  mind  belong,  is  obliged 
to  be  incessantly  employed  in  earning  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  her  family,  and  is,  probably,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  from  home  herself ;  and  even  were  this  not  the  case,  e 
very  unsuitable  person  for  the  proper  guidance  of  her  infant 
family.  Such  then  is  the  class  which  infant  schools  are  de- 
signed to  benefit. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  instruction  be  imparted  to 
children  of  so  early  an  age  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  a  man 
of  children  assembled  from  such  families, — that  such  a  ^movd 
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chaos '  can  be  reduced  to  order  ?  Let  those  who  would  ask 
this  question  visit  the  infant  schools  themselves,  and  they  will 
floon  learn  how  ductile  is  the  human  mind  ;  how  susceptible  of 
good  impressions  ;  how  capable  of  gaining  and  retaining  use- 
ful knowledge.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  to  witness  how  great 
a  moral  change  can,  in  a  short  time,  be  effected  by  simple 
moral  means.  The  first  object  of  the  teacher  is  to  gain  the  af- 
fections of  the  children  ;  to  guide  them  <  ttUh  their  will,  not 
agaiml  it.'  We  are  creatures  of  imitation  ;  and  «never  does 
this  characteristic  of  our  nature  so  obtrude  itself  upon  our  no- 
tice, as  in  observing  the  actions  of  children.  What,  therefore, 
the  teacher  wishes  the  children  to  do,  he  begins  to  do  himself, 
and  finds  that  they  readily  imitate  him.  Moral  and  devotional 
sentences  are  repeated  to  them,  which  they  soon  learn,  and 
they  show,  by  their  conduct,  what  an  effect  these  have  had  upon 
their  character.  Where  the  children  see  no  examples  but 
those  of  virtue  and  order,  they  will  imbibe  principles  of  virtue 
and  order  themselves.  Where  they  hear  no  language  but 
what  is  perfectly  pure,  they  will  use  no  other.  The  daily 
bending  of  the  knee  in  devotion,  too,  has  a  most  soothing  and 
composing  influence,  even  upon  the  infantile  mind  ;  for  a  wise 
Providence  has  so  constituted  us,  that  we  feel  in  the  heart  long 
before  we  understand  in  the  head.  Thus  it  is,  that,  by  exam- 
ple, by  kindness,  by  winning,  affectionate  manners,  by  gentle 
language  inculcating  the  most  simple,  moral,  and  religious  pre- 
cepts of  duty  to  man,  to  brothers,  to  sisters,  to  parents,  and  to 
God,  provision  is  made  for  the  moral  wants  of  these  interesting, 
these  immortal  beings. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  comes 
the  cultivation  and  furnishing  of  the  mind.  The  plan  adopted 
in  infant  schools,  for  developing  the  mental  powers  of  the  chil- 
dren, is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  soundest  principles  of  the 
philosophy  of  our  naturt;.  It  is,  in  substance,  the  plan  of  the 
great  Pestalozzi,  who,  if  we  look  at  the  moral  effects  produced, 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  age.  In  a  word, 
instruction  is  communicated  through  the  sense  of  sight,  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  hearing.  Thino;s  are  learned,  before 
wordsy  the  names  of  things.  This  is  the  only  philosoph- 
ical mode  ;  for  abstraction  is  the  last  thing  that  man  learns, 
and,  carried  to  a  great  extent,  the  most  difficult.  Hence,  in 
the  instruction  of  young  minds,  we  should  connect  the  things 
themselveiy  of  which  we  would  give  them  an  idea,  with  the 
AssMt  of  the  things.     This  course  is  pursued  most  successfully 
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in  the  infant  schools,  it  being  the  grand  secret  of  developing 
the  infant  faculties.  As  soon  as  the  alphabet  has  been  master- 
ed, which  is  done  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  pictures  of 
objects  with  which  the  children  are  familiar,  are  placed  before 
them  ;  and  underneath  the  objects  are  tbe  names  in  large  let- 
ters. These  they  spell  and  pronounce  ;  and  repeat,  aAer  the 
instructor,  some  sentence  in  which  the 'word  is  introduced,  and 
the  use  of  the  object  is  specified.  Thus  they  learn,  at  once 
the  names  gf  the  things,  and  their  uses,  and  in  this  manner  ac- 
quire perfectly  clear  and  definite  ideas.  The  same  plan  is 
pursued  in  instructing  the  children  in  the  science  of  numbers. 
They  never  repeat  the  abstract  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  &c*, 
without  connecting  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  some  sensible 
object,  (such  as  balls,  for  instance,)  which  they  count  off,  and 
when  they  say  one,  they  aee  it,  and  thus  obtain  a  clear  idea  of 
unity.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  children  are  soon 
led  on  to  some  of  the  most  complicated  questions  in  mental 
arithmetic,  and  solve  them  with  a  readiness  that  excites  wonder 
and  admiration.  Thus  it  is  that,  by  pursuing  this  plan,  and  by 
continued  familiar  questions  and  conversations  of  the  teacher 
that  the  infant  mind  is  furnished. 

The  physical  tduuUion  of  the  children,  also  receives  its  due 
share  of  attention.  The  rooms,  in  which  they  assemble,  are 
spacious  and  airy.  Their  positions,  for  the  sake  of  exercise^ 
are  frequently  changed.  Their  plays  are  so  intermingled  with 
their  studies,  that  each,  in  turn,  relieves  and  helps  the  other. 
They  go  to  their  play  with  animation,  and  with  equal  anima- 
tion, and,  I  can  say,  with  more  delight,  return  to  their  studies  ; 
ibr  tbe  acquisition  of  knowledge,  if  it  be  properly  eemmuQieal- 
ed,  IS  pleasing  and  delightful  to  the  human  mind. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  very  rapid  glance  at  the  naaner  in 
which  children  are  educated  in  the  infant  schools,  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally.  And  now,  we  would  ask,  can  the 
utility  of  these  institutions  for  one  moment  be  doubted  by  any 
person  ?  Is  there  any  thing  visionary  either  in  their  plans  or 
4heir  objects  ?  Are  the  subjects  of  their  attention  far  removed 
from  us,  so  as  to  be  nearly  without  the  circle  of  human  sym- 
pathy ?  Neither  of  these  can  be  pretended.  We  send,  an- 
nually, thousands  of  dollars  to  christianize  the  heathen  :  we 
think,  well.  But  there  arc  many  honest  and  doubtless  good  men,, 
who  think  differently  ;  that  the  money  might  be  much  more 
usefully  expended  near  home.  We  send  supplies  aAer  sup- 
plies to  the  suffering  Greeks  :  we  think,  well.    But  there  ar« 
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flMDj-MDiible  men  who  thiok  differently;  that  these  people 
are  iMillMr  ik  for  liberty,  nor  worthy  of  that  assistance  which 
wovld  help  them  to  obtain  it.  But  in  this  case  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion.  The  objects  are  immediately  before  our 
•jes  :  they  come  up  to  us,  as  it  were,  from  our  very  bosoms. 
They  are  idle,  ignorant,  and  exposed  to  vice.  The  question  is, 
shall  we  make  them  industrious,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  ? 
Shall  we  leave  them  where  they  now  are,  likely  to  grow  up 
uaelesa,  if  not  injurious  members  of  society  ?  or  shall  we  bring 
them  out  from  where  they  are,  and  qualify  them  for  lives  of 
happiness,  usefulness,  and  honour  ?  qualify  them,  on  earth, 
for  the  highest  honours  a  free  people  can  give  :  qualify  them, 
in  heaven,  for  higher  honours  than  roan  can  give  ?  Surely  it 
would  be  insulting  the  understanding,  and  reflecting  upon  the 
benevolence  of  the  present  meeting,  to  think  there  could  be 
bat  one  answer  to  this  question  :  to  think  that  the  encouraging 
presence,  and  the  approving  voice  will  not  be  accompanied 
with  the  helping  hand.  The  managers  of  this  institution  are 
giving  their  time  and  exertions  immediately  for  the  good  of  the 
children,  hot  mediately  for  the  good  of  the  community,  of 
which  these  children  are  soon  to  form  an  essential  part.  Can, 
then,  that  community  fail  to  send  out  that,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  will  return  to  them  in  something  infinitely  more  valua- 
ble than  money — in  industrious,  intelligent,  upright  citizens  ? 
It  is  impossible.  I  would  then  bid  the  managers  of  the  infant 
school  look  up  with  high  and  proud  confidence  of  support  from 
this  crowded,  intelligent  audience.  They  are  now  engaged 
in  the  best  of  all  causes.  Their  lives  may  be  long :  their  be- 
nevolent labours  in  those  lives  may  be  many  and  great :  but 
never  can  they  exceed  what  they  are  now  doing.  They  are 
doing  indeed  a  great  good.  Let  them  then  go  on.  Let  them 
*  give  full  length  to  the  reins  of  their  benevolence  ; '  assured, 
as  they  will  be,  not  only  of  the  benevolent  wishes  and  benefi- 
cent support  of  every  good  member  of  society  ;  but  that,  when 
years  shall  have  rolled  away,  the  infantile  objects  of  their 
present  care  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed  ;  and  through- 
oat  eternity,  hail  them  as  the  instruments  of.  their  everlasting 
happiness. 
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Art.  VIII. — Essays  on  the  Philosophy  cf  hBinictvmj  or  the 
Nurture  of  Young  Minds,  Phelps  &  Clark.  Greenfield, 
Mqbs.   1829.   18ino.  pp.35. 

This  little  pamphlet  forms  a  good  specimen  of  a  popular 
tract  on  the  principles  of  education, — a  subject  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  the  whole  community,  and  involving  particularly  the 
duties  of  parents  and  teachers,  yet  one  on  which  few  definite 
or  extensive  means  have  been  used,  to  disseminate  knowledge 
or  excite  thought.  The  Lyceums  and  the  associations  for 
mutual  instruction,  which  are  now  established  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  country,  will,  we  hope,  frequently  introduce,  at  their 
meetings,  topics  connected  with  education,  so  as  to  render 
them  objects  of  general  attention.  Practical  discourses  on 
mch  subjects  might  occasionally  be  published  as  tracts  for 
distribution  in  neighbourhoods,  or  to  a  greater  extent  if  thought 
expedient.  To  promote  the  reformation  filready  so  success- 
fully begun  in  primary  schools,  short  and  familar  treatises  on 
the  various  departments  of  education  and  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing, are  much  wanted.  Parents  and  teachers  must  have  the 
means  of  keeping  pace  with  those  advances  in  science  which 
have  an  influence  on  common  education  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  instruction  seems  to  demand  a  se- 
ries of  elementary  tracts  on  the  mind,  which  would  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  means  of  developing  its  faculties. 

The  essays  mentioned  above  possess  a  peculiar  value,  from 
the  strict  connexion  which  they  recognize  as  existing  between 
the  modes  of  instruction  and  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind 
in  its  acquisitions.  '  Education,'  says  the  author,  '  should,  in 
all  its  branches,  be  perfectly  analagous  to  the  gradual  and 
direct  process  of  nature  in  rearing  the  tender  germ  of  the 
acorn  into  the  majestic  oak.'  One  of  the  fundamental  errors 
in  education  seems  to  be  the  neglect  of  this  very,  obvious  prin- 
ciple. In  our  misjudging  haste  and  anxiety,  we  are  apt  to 
regard  the  mind  of  the  infant  as  a  thing  to  be  treated  like  a 
material  substance  which  we  take  up  and  fashion  into  a  given 
shape  ;  and  which,  even  then,  will  become  stationary  and  use- 
less, unless  we  impel  it  in  a  particular  direction,  and  sustain,  by 
various  excitements,  the  impulse  we  have  imparted  to  it. 
Hence  the  injurious  eagerness  to  force  the  mental  faculties  into 
premature  activity,  or  to  restrain  and  control  their  action,  by  plans 
of  education  to  which  the  mind  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  made 
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Co  conform, — by  flattering  or  compulsory  excitements  to  pre- 
cocious application, — by  prescribing  arbitrary  rules  and  ar- 
tificial lessons  which  are  revolting  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
childhood,  and  through  which  it  loses  the  happiness  and  the 
conscious  vigour  of  a  self-moving  energy.  It  is  too  generally 
truei  that  the  human  mind,  with  all  its  noble  endowments,  does 
not  receive,  at  the  hand  of  man,  the  chance  afforded  even  to 
the  productions  of  vegetable  nature.  The  least  informed  of 
mankind  would  deem  it  absurd,  in  the  management  of  a  nurs- 
ling which  he  was  desirous  should  become  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous tree,  to  attempt  the  furtherance  of  his  wishes  by  putting 
forth  his  hand  to  accelerate  the  unfolding  of  the  buds,  or  to 
give  direction  to  the  growth  of  the  twigs.  He  contents  him- 
self with  planting  the  object  of  his  care  in  a  generous  soil,  and 
in  II  situation  exposed  to  the  genial  heat  of  the  sun.  Forcing 
measures,  of  any  sort,  he  uses  with  great  caution,  and  very 
sparingly  :  his  chief  anxiety  is  to  ward  off  the  injurious  insect, 
afid  the  other  enemies  to  which  vegetable  growth  is  exposed. 

The  mind,  it  is  true,  is  much  more  susceptible  of  influence, 
than  the  vegetable  ;  but  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  we  may 
therefore  exert  influence  unthinkingly  and  indiscriminately.  If 
the  soul  is  a  plant  of  immortal  growth,  and  is,  for  its  perfection, 
■endered  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  and  extent  of  impres- 
sions, does  it  not  rather  become  our  duty  to  watch,  with  the 
awe  of  an  inomense  responsibility  upon  us,  what  influences  we 
select,  and  how  we  apply  them  ?  Is  the  human  mind  the  only 
production  of  creative  wisdom  which  cannot  be  lefl  for  a  mo- 
rocAit  to  itself, — to  the  impulses  of  its  own  divine  constitution, 
and  to  the  salutary  array  of  circumstances  amidst  whicli  it  is 
placed  ?  Does  the  culture  of  exterior  nature  afford  no  lesson 
of  analogy,  for  developing  and  cherishing  and  strengthening 
the  interior  ? 

Education,  to  be  effectually  improved,  must  be  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  mind, — must  be  offered  as  an  humble  help  to 
a  superior  power.  It  must  not  dictate.  Its  proper  place  is  that 
of  a  watchful  and  ready  servant,  not  of  a  master  exercising 
perpetual  control.  In  moments  of  exigency  its  power  may 
need  to  be  felt.  But  even  then  it  should  be  the  guidance  of 
'  the  gentle  hand  which  leads  the  elephant  with  a  hair.'  Force, 
even  in  the  attitude  of  silent  opposition,  should  appear,  what  it 
truly  is,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  mental  world. 

Instruction,  if  rightly  understood  and  applied,  would  stand 
by  the  miad,  watching  its  progress  with  friendly  interest  and 
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forethought ;  seldom  prescribing  its  course,  but  ever  ready  to 
cheer  and  encourage  it  to  efibrt ;  occasionally  throwing  light 
on  dark  and  obscure  spots,  and,  when  necessary,  offering  the 
helping  hand.  There  is,  in  a  word,  an  education  emanating 
from  circumstances  and  from  the  mind  itself,  which,  under  one 
or  other  of  the  various  forms  of  action  and  reaction  and  com- 
bination, gives  to  the  human  being,  without  much  aid  from  di- 
rect tuition,  the  elements  and,  indeed,  the  substance,  of  all  use- 
ful instruction.  We  do  not,  we  believe,  disparage  the  value  of 
the  influence  of  mind  on  mind,  when  we  put  a  liberal  confi- 
dence in  the  silent,  unobtrusive,  and  too  much  neglected  in- 
struction, which,  although  it  does  not  wear  the  name^  accom- 
plishes the  best  purposes  of  education.  We  quote,  with  much 
pleasure,  the  following  clear  and  instructive  testimony  on  this 
subject. 

^  Every  man  may  be  said  to  begin  his  education,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Certain  objects 
repeatedly  presented  to  the  infant,  are  afler  a  time,  recognized 
and  distinguished.  The  number  of  objects  thus  known  grad- 
ually increases,  and,  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
they  are  soon  associated  in  the  recollection,  according  to  their 
resemblances  or  obvious  relations.  Thus,  sweetmeats,  toys, 
articles  of  dress,  &c.  soon  form  distinct  classes  in  the  memory 
and  conceptions.  At  a  later  age,  but  still  very  early,  the  child 
distinguishes  readily  between  a  stone  or  mineral  mass,  a  vege- 
table, and  an  animal  ;  and  thus  his  mind  has  already  noted  the 
three  classes  of  natural  bodies,  and  has  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  natural  history.  He  also  soon 
understands  the  phrases  <  a  falling  body,' '  the  force  of  a  moving 
body,'  and  has  therefore  a  perception  of  the  great  physical 
laws  of  gravity  and  inertia.  Having  seen  sugar  dissolved  in 
water,  and  wax  melted  round  the  wick  of  a  burning  candle,  he 
has  learned  some  phenomena  of  chemistry.  And  having  ob- 
served the  conduct  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  of  the  persons 
about  him,  he  has  begun  his  acquaintance  with  physiology  and 
the  science  of  mind.  Lastly,  when  he  has  learned  to  count  his 
fingers  and  his  sugar  plums,  and  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  a 
division  of  a-  cake  between  himself  and  his  brothers,  he  has 
advanced  into  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Thus,  within  a  year 
or  two,  a  child  of  common  sense  has  made  a  degree  of  progress 
in  all  the  great  departments  of  human  science,  and,  in  addition, 
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kmB  learned  to  name  objects  and  to  express  feelings,  by  the 
vbilrmry  iMHinds  of  language.'* 

A  system  of  education  which  could  be  said  to  be  properly 
adapted  to  the  human  being,  ought,  then,  to  be  founded  on  the 
great  prineiples  that  every  infant  is  already  in  possession  of 
tlie  facaities  and  the  apparatus  required  for  his  instruction,  and, 
that,  by  a  law  of  his  constitution,  he  uses  these  to  a  great  ex- 
tent himself;  that  the  office  of  instruction  is  chiefly  to  facilitate 
ihis  process  of  education,  and  to  accompany  the  child  in  his 
progress,  rather  than  to  drive  or  even  to  lead  him.  Education 
conducted  on  these  principles  would  naturally  be  divided  into 
three  stages  ;.  the  blending  and  advancing  of  which  ultimately 
produce  the  full  effect  of  instruction.  The  three  principal 
stages  of  mental  developement  are  characterized  by  the  means 
employed  :  these  are  successively, 

Objects  nnd  iheir  rdationa  ; 

Repre»€$Uation8  of  objects j  by  drawing  or  painting  ; 

Ilepresentaiiens  ef  objects  and  their  relalionsy  by  language^  ond 
<»•  written. 

EMaoatmn  has  usually  commenced  at  this  last  point  ;  the 
tsFo  preceding  it  being  seldom  introduced,  or  neglected  till  a 
-season  comparatively  late,  unless  in  the  infant  schools,  and 
tither  seminaries,  which  are  taught  on  the  method  of  Pestaloz- 
<i.  It  is  too  common  for  teachers,  and,  in  particular,  for 
aaothers,  to  imagine  that  the  education  of  a  child  begins  at  the 
moment  of  attempting  to  learn  the  alphabet.  A  long,  interest- 
ingy  and  very  useful  course  of  instruction  on  things  and  pictures, 
is  thus  overlooked  ;  and  the  neglected  pupil  begins  to  pore 
over  bis  letters,  without  any  assistance  derived  from  a  previous 
discipline  of  observation  on  the  forms  of  objects ;  when,  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  himself,  he  might  have 
acqaired  the  means  of  distinguishing  at  sight  the  different  let- 
ters, and  therefore  of  remembering  and  recognizing  them  with 
very  little  trouble.  What  is  done  when  a  child  is  taught  a 
letter  ?  He  has  actually,  though  not  nominally,  received  a 
lesson  in  geometry.  The  letter  A,  for  example,  being  yet  un- 
associated  with  one  or  more  sounds  in  the  mind  of  the  little 
learner,  is  to  him  what  it  actually  is  when  divested  of  sucb 
associations — a  diagram.      Now,  his  ability  to  recognize  it, 

*  Amott's  Elementf  •of  Physics,  a  book  which  we  should  be  happy  to  think 
was  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 
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wheu  shown  to  him  a  second  time,  must  depend,  as  far  as  he 
18  concerned,  on  one  of  two  things, — a  natural  clearness  and 
retentiveness  of  mind,  or  a  facility  arising  from  the  habit  of 
discriminating.  All  children  have  not  the  former  of  these 
qualifications  ;  but  all  may  become  possessed  of  the  latter ; 
and  even  where  the  former  is  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree,  it  will 
be  greatly  improved-  by  the  latter.  A  child  who  begins  to  learn 
his  alphabet  with  the  advantage  of  having  been  thoroughly 
trained  to  distinguish  objects  by  their  form,  commences  his 
lessons  with  his  mind  in  a  high  state  of  preparation  for  what  is 
to  be  laid  before  it.  If,  further,  he  has  been  allowed  to 
look  often  at  pictures,  and  to  tell  the  objects  which  they  rep- 
resent, tracing  with  his  eye,  or,  (if  possible,)  with  his  hand, 
the  lines  of  which  they  consist ;  he  is  brought  one  step  nearer 
still  to  the  ability  to  discriminate  the  forms  of  letters. 

The  alphabet,  then,  when  made  the  first  objec^  of  attention 
and  observation,  is  entirely  out  of  place  ;  and^  the  child  to 
which  the  letters  are  prescribed  for  a  set  of  first  lessons,  is  un- 
naturally and  improperly  tasked  ;  being  required  to  perform 
the  exercises  of  a  stage  of  intellectual  progress  which  it  has 
BOt  reached*  Talent  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  ingenuity 
on  that  of  the  teacher,  may,  it  is  true,  and  do  often  overcome 
the  difficulty  in  this  case.  Nature  at  work  on  the  one  hand, 
and  human  skill  and  kindness  on  the  other,  may  achieve  any 
thing  of  which  the  faculties  are  capable.  But  success  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  far  from  proving  that  much  more 
might  not  be  effected  under  circumstances  more  propitious  to 
the  powers  and  the  discipline  of  the  mind.  The  ancient  method 
of  teaching  Latin,  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  a  book  of 
no  inconsiderable  size,  all  written  in  Latin,  and  compel  him 
to  learn  his  way  through  it  ;  and  this  method  made  excellent 
scholars, — some  of  the  greatest  of  which  England  can  boast. 
But  who  would  appear  as  an  advocate  for  this  method  now  ? 
Yet  there  was  a  time  when  to  remonstrate  against  thid  prepos- 
terous violence,  was  treason  against  the  majesty  of  estaiblished 
usage  in  education  ;  and  the  first  decided  step  of  departure 
from  this  good  old  way  was, — *  unheard  ofirmovalion  .'* 

Fortunately  for  the  progress  of  elementary  instruction  in 
our  day,  the  study  of  material  objects — of  substances  and  forms, 
of  colour,  and  weight,  and  number, — has  already  found  ita 
way  into  education,  in  the  infant  schools, — a  convincing  ex- 
periment in  the  science  and  art  of  tuition,  which  silences  all 
the  objections  of  narrow  theories,  by  the  extent  and  force  of 
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Its  resaltB.  A  familiar  course  of  instruction,  adapted  to  the 
eircamBtances  of  infancy  and  childhood,  was  prepared  by  Pes- 
talozzi  in  his  book  for  mothers.  Parts  of  this  useful  work  have 
run  through  several  editions  in  England ;  and  one  or  more 
have  been  republished  in  this  country.*  It  would  be  unneces- 
sary, therefore,  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  here.  The  method 
reconmiended  is  in  part  illustrated  in  the  directions  contained 
in  *  Practical  Education,'  which  prescribe  blocks  of  various 
forms,  as  playthings  for  young  children  ;  and  when  carried 
out,  under  the  care  of  a  mother,  would  be  embodied  in  famil- 
tar  conversations  about  the  colour,  form,  size,  weight,  number, 
and  uses  of  objects.  The  lessons  given  consist  chiefly  in  ex- 
amining^ by  sight  and  touch,  whatever  objects  are  around  the 
child,  within  doors  or  without.  The  intellectual  benefit  of 
these  exercises  is  to  impart  definite,  clear,  and  accurate  con- 
ceptions, by  a  natural  and  salutary  discipline  of  attention  and 
judgment.  Moral  instruction,  as  well  as  iiealthful  exercise  and 
recreation,  may  be  combined  with  such  lessons  ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  may  form  the  chief  objects  of  attention  in  them. 

Another  department  of  interesting  and  useful  instruction^ 
which  might  be  pursued  to  great  extent  and  with  much  benefit, 
before  children  learn  to  read,  is  the  use  of  pictures.  These,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  infant  schools,  may  serve  to  furnish  a 
great  variety  of  exercise,  finely  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
childhood.  The  number,  colours,  forms,  and  proportions  of 
objects,  may  thus  form  subjects  for  the  discipline  of  the  senses 
and  the  mind  ;  and,  by  judicious  arrangement,  may  be  made 
helps  to  the  infant  faculties,  in  attempting  to  discriminate  the 
forms  of  letters  and  words.  Independently  of  this  last  advan- 
tage, however,  pictures,  as  representations  of  visible  nature, 
may  be  used  for  instructive  lessons  on  all  sorts  of  objects  which 
children  arc  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  observing  ;  as  plants, 
animals,  scenery,  and  productions  of  art  in  daily  use.  When 
human  beings  are  represented,  their  actions  may  be  made  the 
subjects  of  moral  lessons,  by  questions  and  conversation.  Re- 
ligious instruction,  as  far  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  it,  may  t>e 
mingled  with  all  such  exercises  of  the  mind.  Nature,  whether 
in  its  animated  or  inanimate  forms,  may,  in  this  way,  be  repro- 
duced, or  called  up  to  the  thoughts,  at  any  desirable  moment,  to 

*  Maternal  Instruction,  &c.   Salem.  Whipple  Sl  Lawrence.  |2mo 
-—reviewed  iu  laot  No.  of  th'ia  Journal.     See  p.  53. 
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bring  along  with  it  the  idea  of  its  Author,  and  to  cultivate  those 
impressions  of  his  power  and  goodness  for  which  the  unoccu- 
pied mind  of  infancy  is  ever  ready.  An  agreeable  and  salu- 
tary variety  may,  by  this  means,  be  imparted  to  instruction,  and 
form  the  basis  of  simple  ideas  about  language,  as  another,  and 
only  an  arbitrary,  species  of  the  representation  of  things  and 
thoughts.  From  this  step  an  intelligent  parent  or  teacher  will 
not  find  it  difficult  to  pass  to  elementary  notions  of  the  mind, 
which  conceives  and  delineates  all  forms  of  representation,  as 
a  wondrous  and  noble  production  of  creative  power.  By  such 
aid,  the  infant  which  repeats  the  name  of  the  invisible  Father, 
DMiy  come  to  use  the  word,  not  altogether  without  a  meaning, 
and  may  happily  learn  to  think  of  God  not  as  a  form  of  the 
imagination,  (which  is  too  commonly  the  case,)  but  as  a 
^spirit.' 

The  suitableness  of  pictures  for  the  purposes  of  instruction 
we  may  gather  from  the  eagerness  of  the  child  itself  to  con- 
template them.  They  secure  the  attention  without  effort,  and 
they  interest  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  They  serve  to 
expand,  in  a  silent  and  natural  way,  the  whole  intellectual  be- 
ing. The  benevolent  Mr.  Wilderspin,  the  agent  of  the  Eng- 
lish infant  school  society,  and  himself  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  successful  teachers  of  an  infant  school,  reconmiends  pic- 
tures as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  perturbations  and  men- 
tal ailments,  of  infancy.  That  kind  hearted  man  used  to  keep 
a  supply  always  at  hand,  ready  to  be  exhibited  when  any  of 
his  pupils  seemed  disturbed  or  grieved.  By  means  of  these  he 
found  be  could  instantly  change  the  key  of  the  mental  mood, 
and  restore  the  little  being  to  happiness, — a  benign  substitute, 
certainly,  for  the  rod,  and  a  fine  prelude  to  the  sway  of  reason 
and  right  feeling,  at  a  later  stage  of  character. 

But  we  need  not  expatiate  on  topics  which  are  themseltes 
so  fruitful  of  thought.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  pictures,  in  the 
hands  of  any  mother,  may  be  made  instructive  and  useful,  long 
before  a  child  has  learned  his  letters.  If  the  mother  has  her- 
self enjoyed  liberal  opportunities  of  education,  she  may  render 
pictures  an  adequate  means  for  teaching  the  elements  of  all 
that  a  child  can  learn  ;  and  she  may  make  her  lessons  from 
them  as  systematic  as  she  pleases,  and  comprehensive  enough 
to  embrace  the  rudiments  of  all  useful  knowledge. 

Dismissing,  for  the  present,  any  farther  consideration  of  the 
first  two  stages  of  education, — objects  and  ptdtfres, — we  come 
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to  that  more  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  th^ 
eMftjs  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  article, — the  department 
of  ku^mage.  To  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  any  com- 
plex object,  two  things  are  essential  :  1st.  a  survey  of  the 
whole  object,  as  a  compound  unit. — 2d,  an  examination  of  its 
conatiloent  parts  separately.  To  render  a  learner  practically 
expert  in  recognizing  such  an  object,  we  should  afibrd  him 
farther  aid,  by  allowing  him  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  after- 
wards to  put  it  together  again.  A  word,  as  represented  to  the 
eye  in  type  or  by  the  pen,  is  a  complex  object  such  as  we 
have  just  supposed.  It  is  a  combination  of  characters.  To  be 
rationally  studied  by  a  learner  yet  ignorant  of  it,  it  should  be 
studied  as  any  other  visible  form.  But  the  current  mode  of 
teaching  inverts  the  natural  order,  and  professes  to  teach  chil- 
dren words  by  means  of  ape/Ztng, — that  is  to  say,  it  commences 
at  the  last  stage  of  study  and  practice,  that  of  analyting  and 
afterwards  making  uporcb,  by  putting  together  their  component 
parts*  The  natural  mode  of  instruction  is  exemplified  in  the 
in&nt  school  method,  now  successfully  introduced,  by  means 
of  that  excellent  little  book  Worcester's  Primer,  into  many  of 
ourj  elementary  schools.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  Cat, 
On  the  customary  plan,  a  child  must  first  learn  all  the  Utters  of 
the  alphabetj  before  being  permitted  to  attempt  such  a  word, 
'llien  he  must  repeat,  af\er  his  teacher,  the  letters  of  the  word 
singly,  or  do  it  himself,  if  he  happens  to  remember  them.  He 
is  then  perhaps  asked  the  unreasonable  question,  '  What  does 
that  make  ? '  If  he  understood  the  question  at  all,  he  would 
naturally  answer  Seeaytee.  For  this  Hindoo-looking  word 
would  be  the  fair  result  of  combining  the  sod  sound  of  the  let- 
ter C,  the  ^  name '  sound  of  A,  and  the  sound  of  T.  The 
learner,  however,  is  told  that  he  must  call  these  three  letters 
'  Cat.'  This  direction  is  altogether  arbitrary  ;  and  his  success 
in  complying  with  it  must  depend  entirely  on  his  recollection 
of  what  he  is  told, — not  of  what  he  sees,  or  would  incline  to 
suppose.  If  the  names  of  our  English  letters  readily  suggest- 
ed their  sounds,  this  mode  of  teaching  would  be  less  objection- 
able. But  as  they  seldom  do,  it  has  no  foundation  in  reason  ; 
and  it  could  never  succeed  at  all,  but  for  the  readiness  of  the 
young  memory. 

The  new  method,  (which  is  successfully  exemplified  in  Wor- 
cester's Primer,  See  Lesson  First,)  is  founded  on  very  differ- 
ent views  of  the  mind  and  of  language.  On  this  plan,  the 
child  enjoys,  in  the  first  place,  the  advantage  of  associating 
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words  with  things,  by  receiving  for  its  first  lessons  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  or  of  animals,  annexed  to  a  representation 
of  them.  In  this  way,  the  word  Cat  would  first  be  offered  to 
the  attention  in  conjunction  with  a  picture  of  the  animal.  Afler 
having  become  familar  with  the  word,  by  observing  it  under 
the  picture,  and  pointing  it  out  in  any  lesson  or  page  where  it 
occurs,  the  child  is  made  acquainted  with  the  individual  letters 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  at  last  is  taught  to  combine  them 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  whole  word.* 

The  course  commonly  adopted  is,  as  every  person  knows, 
after  learning  the  names  of  the  whole  alphabet,  without  apply- 
ing or  using  even  one,  to  conmience  the  study  of  syllables  ar- 
ranged in  columns  ;  and  after  this  second  mass  of  unused  and 
undigested  knowledge  has  been  forced  into  the  memory,  (every 
other  faculty  being  carefully  kept  in  a  dormant  state,  waiting 
till  this  has  received  its  load,)  the  little  learner  is  carried  on- 
ward to  columns  of  words,  very  systematically  arranged,  it  is 
true,  but  divested  of  all  meaning  and  connexion,  and  multitudes 
of  them  far  above  the  comprehension  of  childhood,  and  lying 
out  of  the  region  of  ordinary  use,  even  among  grown  people. 

The  essays  which  have  led  to  the  preceding  remarks,  are 
directed  particularly  against  the  last  of  these  evils.  On  this 
point  the  author  expresses  himself  as  follows. 

*  An  inattention  to  the  order  of  nature  and  reason  is  observable  in 
the  rudiments,  and  almost  the  whole  progress  of  English  reading.  In 
some  of  the  first  lessons  in  spelling,  the  child  is  overwhelmed  with 
words,  which  are  totally  unmeaning  to  him ;  many  of  which  can  hard- 
ly be  considered,  as  belonging  to  die  English  language.  A  multitude 
of  others  are  of  no  present  use  to  children,  while  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  those,  for  which  thev  have  an  immediate  demand,  are  excluded. 
The  consequence  is,  that  after  having  spent  many  a  teddous  month  on 
their  spellings,  when  they  are  put  on  reading  sentences,  they  are  ev- 
ery moment  meeting  witn  words,  which,  though  perhaps  familiar  to 
their  ears,  are  strangers  to  their  eyes.  In  this  sitnaiion  they  hesitate 
and  stammer,  and  drawl  out  every  word,  exhausting  their  own  spirits, 
and  tliose  of  their  instructor.  lience,  I  think,  we  may  emphatical- 
ly ask,  what  is  the  use,  or  the  proper  design  of  a  spellinff-book  ? 
Some  perhaps  may  reply,  It  is  to  exercise  the  MBMoar  of  children ; 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  prondnciatioii  of  words ;  and  to  prepart 
them  for  writing  correctly  in  subsequent  life.  All  these  things,  in- 
deed, may  well  be  brought  into  view ;  but,  I  contend,  they  should  all 
be  subordinate  to  another  design,  viz.  that  of  training  the  child  more 
directly  and  effectually  for  the  reading  dsentenees;  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  read  his  first  lesson  of  this  kind  with  readiness  and  propri- 
ety, and  grace.    So  far  as  memory  is  the  final  object,  that  will  receive 

*  lliit  method  seemi,  from  its  its  simplicity,  preferable  to  that  reeoamend- 
ed  at  page  10th  of  the  Essays. 
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better  nouhahment  from  things  than  from  the  ahadows  of  things ;  «nd 
gtiU  more^  than  from  the  shadow  of  shadows ;  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  crowdmg  the  stomach  of  a  child  with  food,  which  I  knew  he  could 
Act  digest  for  one,  two,  four,  six,  or  ten  yearsj  as  I  shotdd  of  re- 
quiring him  to  learn  the  orthography,  or  pronunciation  of  words,  which 
were  either  to  be  forgotten,  or  to  be,  as  a  useless  burden  on  his  mind 
for  the  same  period  of  time.  The  mind  of  the  learner  should  be  like 
the  Immber  room  or  depositary  of  the  cabinet-maker,  where  there  is 
DO  snperfloi^,  and  no  confusion ;  where  the  use  and  design  of  every 
article  is  understood,  and  where  every  thin^  is  so  thoroughly  sorted 
and  arranged,  that,  when  required  for  use,  it  may  be  instantly  found. 
Education,  in  all  its  i branches,  should  be  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
gradual  and  direct  process  of  nature,  in  rearing  the  tender  germ  of 
ue  acorn  into  the  majestic  oak.  It  should  resemble  the  work  of  the 
flUKMn,  who  begins  at  the  foundation,  not  at  the  top,  nor  the  middle 
of  the  huUding ;  who  makes  each  course  of  stone  or  brick  to  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  filling  its  own  proper  place  in  the  building  and 
of  preparing  directly  and  immediately  for  the  next  course  ;  and  not  a 
single  brick  is  laid  without  accomplishing  both  these  ends. 

*lf  I  have  not  wholly  misunderstood  Uie  dictates  of  philosophy,  this 
gradual,  direct,  and  constant  progress  should  appear  in  all  the  elemen- 
tary books,  employed  in  education,  without  excepting  a  single  branch, 
as  also  in  the  method  of  using  these  books.' 

The  following  remarks,  though  general  in  their  character, 
apply,  with  peculiar  force,  to  the  mode  of  teaching  children  to 
read. 

*  But  the  loss  of  time,  great  as  it  is,  is  very  far  from  being'  the  jwrn- 
mpoj  evil,  arising  from  the  want  of  method  in  common  education. 
While  our  children  make  littl^  progress  in  real  information,  they  are 
rendered  in  a  measure  incapahle  of  future  proficiency.  The  under- 
standing cannot  long  be  neglectea  without  being  stinted,  if  not  thor- 
ooghly  blighted.  The  mind  as  naturallv  hungers  for  truth,  as  the 
body  does  for  animal  food ;  and  it  is  no  less  unphilosophical  and  un- 
wise, not  to  say  inhuman,  to  neglect  this  natural  craving  in  the  one 
case,  than  it  is  in  the  other.  We  should  make  it  as  much  a  principle 
of  conscience  and  of  feeling  to  supply  our  children  with  mental  food 
every  day,  and  if  possible  every  hour,  as  we  do  to  provide  them  with 
their  necessary  meals.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly at  their  books,  nor  tliat  we  should  be  perpetually  deliveriujg 
them  lectures,  which  are  addressed  more  to  their  ears  than  to  their 
apprehensions,  but  that  we  should  accommodate  ourselves  to  their 
natural  curiosity ;  that  we  should  encourage  and  answer  their  ques- 
tions, and  adapt  all  our  instructions  to  their  understandings,  so  that 
everv  day  may  add  something  to  the  strength  and  capacity  of  their 
minds.  But,  alas,  how  far  is  this  from  what  we  generally  see  in  our 
schools,  where,  for  several  years  at  least,  the  memory  and  the  tongue 
are  every  thing,  and  the  understanding  nothing ! 

*Some,  however,  may  ask,  by  way  ofobjection  to  what  has  been  said  , 
If  the  understanding  is  thus  neglected,  and  if  the  natural  consequenc  e 
of  such  neglect  Lb  to  blight  the  mind,  and  render  it  incapable  of  futur  e 
cnKifktion,  how  happens  it  that  we  tee  so  many  rising  superior  to 
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Uiese  disadvantages,  and  displaying  through  the  whole  course  of  their 
Uves  so  much  intellectual  vigour?  To  Uiis  question  I  answer,  that 
the  mind  of  the  child,  however  neglected,  is  not  entirely  without 
nourishment  Like  the  jroung  animS,  it  picks  up  for  itself,  here  and 
there,  something  to  sustain  its  life,  and  contribute  to  its  gratification. 
In  general  it  is  not  in  schools,  but  in  the  conunon  intercourse  of  lifb. 
that  the  meaning  of  language  is  learned,  and  that  the  child  is  formed 
to  a  capacity  for  receiving  any  kind  of  instruction  whatever.  Where- 
ever  he  goes,  wherever  he  is,  he  sees  something,  from  which  he  learns 
something ;  by  which  his  mind  is  kept  from  falling  into  a  state  of  tor- 
por ;  by  which  it  is  nourished,  and  strengthened,  and  entertained.  In 
general,  the  common  school  has  never  been,  as  it  should  have  been, 
le  principal  nursery  of  thought  It  has  not  been  the  house  of /ea«l- 
tug,  but  the  house  of  futing ;  where  there  has  been  almost  as  little 
employment,  or  recreation  ror  the  nUnd,  as  there  has  been  for  the 
Hn&s/ 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  these  essays  to  the  attentive 
consideration  of  parents  as  well  as  of  teachers  ;  and,  for  the 
information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  received 
the  intelligence  from  other  quarters,  we  would  add  that  the  au* 
thor  has  furnished  a  series  of  small  and  cheap  books,  intended 
to  obviate  prevailing  evils  in  the  manner  of  teaching  the  Eng- 
lish language.  These  books,  though  susceptible  of  some  im- 
provements, are,  on  the  whole,  excellently  adapted  to  their 
object.  They  are  arranged  as  follows  :  the  Franklin  Primeri 
uniting  the  purpose  both  of  a  primer  and,  in  some  measure,  of 
a  spelling  book  ;  the  Improved  Reader,  au  interesting  explana- 
tory reading  book,  of  the  introductory  order  ;  and  the  General 
Class  Book,  containing,  among  other  useful  and  original  mat- 
ter, a  specimen  of  a  familiar  school  dictionary  of  definitions 
and  explanations. 


Art.  IX. — Botany  for  Schools, 

[It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  be  often  called  to  make 
room  for  articles  such  as  the  following.  The  happy  influence! 
arising  from  the  study  of  nature  form  one  of  the  finest  efiecCa 
of  education.  Health  mingles  its  inspiring  energy  with  the 
pursuits  of  the  naturalist ;  moral  purity  and  elevation  form  his 
mental  atmosphere,  if  he  has  not  suffered  his  mind  to  be  per- 
verted in  other  directions  ;  and  a  congenial  discipline  of  his 
intellectual  faculties  is  silently  but  effectually  blended  with  all 
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Us  employments.  The  mind  and  the  body  are  not  set  at  vari- 
ance in  such  occupations,  as  in  those  of  sedentary  application. 
Here,  the  whole  nature  of  the  human  being  is  in  harmonious 
and  happy  action  :  the  laws  of  his  constitution  are  obeyed  ; 
and  his  progress  is  one  of  cheerfulness,  vigour,  and  freedom. 
The  moral  merit  of  this  accordance  with  Providence  is,  we 
admit,  comparatively  humble  ;  still  it  is  one  of  the  first  steps  of 
wisdom.  Amid  prevailing  and  arbitrary  notions  on  educa- 
tion, it  becomes  a  positive  and  valuable  attainment,  towards 
which  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  young.] 

The  object  of  the  following  thoughts  is  to  recommend  the 
introduction  of  botany  into  those  schools  where  it  has  not  yet 
been  attended  to.  Numerous,  and,  in  our  view,  powerful  rea- 
sons urge  its  introduction  into  schools,  especially  thosp  of  a 
higher  order.  As  a  lover  of  nature,  as  an  admirer  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  manifested  in  the  construction  of  the  humblest 
flower  of  the  woods,  or  the  meanest  weed  trodden  under  our 
feet,  equally,  as  in  the  spUi)<lid  colours  and  admirable  figure 
of  the  most  beautiful  pliKit,  the  writer  of  this  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  so  little  attention  has  been,  and  still  is,  paid  to  this 
subject  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Its  adoption  as  a  branch 
of  school  discipliae  is  earnestly  recommended. 

1.  Because  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  de- 
lightful occupations  of  the  youthful  mind.  When  properly 
taught,  it  produces  in  the  mind  of  the  young  scholar  new  and 
pleasing  views  of  the  economy  of  nature,  and  the  harmony  and 
beauty  everywhere  visible  in  the  works  of  the  Creator.  It 
captivates  the  young  imagination,  by  opening  to  the  mind's  eye 
a  range  of  varied  existence,  which  is  inexhaustible  in  stores 
of  beauty  and  perfection. 

2.  Because  it  gives  interest  and  utility  to  our  journies  and 
walks.  What  individual  of  sedentary  habits  is  there,  who  has 
not  oden  wished  for  an  object  sufficiently  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  engage  his  thoughts,  and  yet  not  so  abstruse  as  to 
fiitigue  the  intellect,  which  might  oftener  call  him  forth  into 
the  green  fields  of  summer,  and  impart  animation  and  spirit  to 
his  solitary  rambles  ?  Now  botany  affords  precisely  the  in- 
ducement to  leave  the  close  air  of  the  school  room,  the  study, 
or  counting  room,  and  to  wander  in  search  of  the  fairest  ob- 
jects of  inanimate  creation.  The  excitement  produced  is  suf- 
ficiently vivid,  without  bringing  on  too  violent  exertion,  and 
consequent  exhaustion.       It  acts  as  a  gentle   and  pleasin 
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Stimulus  ;  and  like  Cowper's  tea,  is  ^  the  cup  that  cheers,  but 
not  inebriates.'  A  true  botanist  will,  perhaps,  be  incited  bya 
deeper  enthusiasm.  It  will  be  to  him  meat  and  drink,  to  ex- 
plore new  botanical  localities,  to  discover  new  plants,  and  to 
describe  the  wonders  he  has  examined.  No  mountain  is  too 
steep  or  lofly  for  his  ascent,  no  marsh  too  difficult  for  him  to 
penetrate,  no  forest  too  deep  and  entangled  for  him  to  thread. 
He  explores  with  the  feelings  of  a  discoverer  recesses  before 
unobserved  even  by  the  searching  eye  of  the  botanist,  retreats 
before  untrodden  by  scientific  feet.  But  as  few  minds  are  sus- 
ceptible of  this  overpowering  enthusiasm,  this  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  one  object,  and  as  this  pursuit  must,  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases,  be  intermingled  with  others  of  more  direct  and 
immediate  utility,  and  pursued  rather  as  an  amusement  of  the 
leisure  hours,  sometimes  occurring  in  the  life  of  the  most  busy  ; 
and  as  it  besides  can  only  be  prosecuted  with  advantage  during 
the  months  of  spring  and  summer,  this  effect  is  not  oflen  to  be 
ex[»ected.  Most  learners  will  give  it  but  a  secondary  place  in 
their  attention,  and  pursue  it  only  i«  a  relief  from  more  serious 
studies. 

S.  Botany  deserves  attention  as  afiording  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  exercise,  as  calling  one  often  to  breathe  the  pure  mir 
of  the  hills,  and  thus  refreshing  body  and  miad  by  the  influ- 
ence of  rural  scenery,  and  the  invigorating  breezes  of  the 
country.  It  serves  also  to  call  away  the  youthful  attention 
from  frivolous  and  dissipating  amusements.  To  the  melancholy, 
the  retiring,  and  the  indolent  it  affords  strong  inducement  to 
bodily  exertion,  and  a  pleasant  means  of  throwing  off  sorrows^ 
real  or  imaginary,  which  might  otherwise  give  the  character 
too  deep  a  tinge  of  abstraction,  too  strong  a  tendency  to  de- 
jection. To  invalids  this  kind  of  exercise  is  particularly  use- 
ful ;  and  we  have  known  those  who  have  attributed  their 
restoration  to  perfect  health  to  this  cause  alone.* 

4.  It  teaches  habits  of  attentive  and  accurate  observation. 
No  progress  can  be  made  in  this  science  without  the  closest 
attention  to  minute  distinctions,  to  shades  of  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  terms,  to  slight  varieties  of  form  and  colour,  im- 
perceptible to  the  common  eye.  None  but  those,  whose  early 
education  has  been  neglected  ;  and,  who  have  in  maturer  years 

*  There  is  one  precaution  important  to  healtli,  but  not  always  observed  by 

Krsons  interested  in  this  pursuit,  and  from  the  neglect  of  which  sufiering 
a  been  experienced ;  namely,  that  in  botanical  excursions  particular  cars 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 
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undertaken  the  prosecution  of  the  exact  sciences,  will  easily 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  habits.  If  the  young  mind  be 
once  thoroughly  accustomed  to  them,  their. effects  will  be  per- 
ceptible in  the  whole  of  its  future  progress,  giving  an  accuracy 
and  certainty  to  all  its  acquisitions,  scarcely  to  be  acquired 
but  by  the  study  of  natural  science. 

5.  Botany  is  useful  in  teaching  habits  of  order,  and  arrange- 
ment. The  system,  regularity,  and  classification  introduced 
into  this  science  by  Liimacus,  and  brought  nearly  to  perfection 
by  succeeding  botanists,  cannot  but  have  a  favourable  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  learner.  The  study  of  the  natural  affinities 
of  plants,  under  what  appears  at  first  view  an  infinite  variety 
and  irreconcilcable  incongruity  ;  or  the  observation  of  what  is 
called  the  natural  orders,  will  in  another  way  produce  a  similar 
effect.  The  student  finds  these  orders,  in  some  of  their  exter- 
Dal  marks  and  their  properties,  perfectly  distinct,  while  in 
others  they  blend  and  run  into  each  other,  like  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow. 

6.  Botany  has  several   important  practical  uses.      To  the 
chemist  it  afiTords  new  and  abundant  materials  for  dyes,  and 
for  various  compounds.     To  the  physician  it  is  nearly  indis- 
pensable, since  it  makes  hirn  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
external  characters  and  medicinal  properties  of  those   plants 
reputed  to  possess  healing  powers.     He  is  thus  taught  what  to 
introduce  into  his  own  practice,   and  what  to  reject  as  useless 
or  hurtful.     Medical  botany,  however,  is  a  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence so  distinct,  and  so  closely  allied  to  chemistry,   and  other 
branches  of  medical  science,  as  to  render  its  pursuit  in  schools 
improper  and  indeed  impracticable.     To  the  gardener  and  sci- 
entific farmer,  the  uses  of  (his  science  are  numerous  and  ob- 
vious.    Wiih  them  it  should  always  be  connected   with  geolo- 
gy and  entomology, — with  the  former,  that  the  soil  best  adapt- 
ed to  any  product  may  be  judiciously  selected  ;  with  the  latter, 
that  the  nature,  habits,   and  noxi(JUs  propcilics  of  insects  may 
be  fully  understood,  and  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  most     ' 
pernicious  adopted.     To  the  above  mentioned   classes,  then, 
botany   may  be  made  an  important  auxiliary   in  supplying  the 
wants,  natural  or  artificial,  of  the  present  state  of  society,  and 

a  source  of  emolument  to  him  who  understands  and  can  apply 
it. 

7.  It  promotes  the  moral  improvement  of  the  young.  In 
this  respect  it  yields  to  none  of  the  s  •iencc.*'  except  astronomy. 
It  does   not   fill   the   mind    with   those   grand   and    magnificent 
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views,  and  those  sublime  reflections  excited  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
pursued  without  the  assistance  of  observatories  and  expensive 
instruments,  and  of  adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  an  ordinary 
mind,  undisciplined  in  the  severe  training  of  the  mathematicl. 
It  has  an  advantage  over  zoology  in  all  its  branches,  in  that  it 
does  not  require  those  revolting  cruelties,  and  that  destruction 
of  animal  life,  without  which  that  science  can  scarcely  be  pur- 
sued to  advantage.  It  is  preferable  to  chemistry,  as  it  can  be 
learned  with  less  expense,  without  apparatus,  except  a  common 
microscope,  without  danger,  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  health. 
But  we  do  not  wish  in  recommending  a  pursuit  to  which  we 
ourselves  arc  partial,  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  the  other  sci- 
ences. Let  them  all  be  pursued  as  opportunity  offers,  and 
inclination  prompt;).  One  of  them  always  tends  to  throw  light 
upon  another.  There  is  an  indissoluble  connexion  between 
them  all  ;  and  we  have  no  sympathies  with  those  who  can  see 
no  beauty  or  utility  in  that  particular  species  of  knowledge  to 
the  acquisition  of  which  they  themselves  are  not  earnestly 
given.  What  wo  wish  to  inculcate  is,  that  botany  is  not  a 
frivolous  or  useless  acquisition  ;  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  noblest 
and  most  cultivated  intellect  ;  that  the  reflections  it  excites  are 
of  the  most  pleasing,  the  purest,  the  most  ennobling  kind  ;  that 
it  presents  to  the  eye  of  him  who  can  read  its  characters  an 
ever  open  book  of  various  knowledge,  calling  constantly  for 
admiration  and  wonder,  continually  e.xciting  to  the  praise  of 
the  great  Contriver  of  so  many  perfections  ;  exhibiting  curious 
analogies  and  wonderful  laws  ;  peculiarities  of  structure  varied 
in  ten  thousand  different  forms.  We  envy  not  him  who  can 
look  upon  nil  this  without  au  expansion  of  heart  ;  who  can 
contemplate  it  without  deep  and  beneficent  moral  impressions. 
We  envy  not  that  worshipper  of  the  great  Creator,  whose 
piety  is  not  warmed  and  purified  by  the  contemplation  of  such 
objects.  We  believe  no  one  can  return  from  a  botanical  ex- 
cursion with  a  mind  soured  by  misanthropy,  with  peevishness 
or  malice  corroding  his  soul.  For  the  time,  at  least,  he  is 
satisfied  with  himserf,  and  with  all  around  him.  From  this 
book  of  religion  no  one  learns  bigotry— none  to  prefer  the 
narrow  interests  of  a  party,  to  the  exercise  of  exalted  piety. 
We  do  not  say,  that  a  botanist  will  never  be  a  narrow  minded 
man  :  but  we  believe  that  the  natural  tendencies  of  botanical 
pursuits  are  altogether  good. 
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8.  It  is  acquired  without  serious  difficulty.  Patience  and 
perseYerance,  and  the  recollection  of  many  hard  names,  are 
indeed  necessary.  But  what  valuable  object  can  be  acquired 
at  a  less  sacrifice  ?  Who  would  complain  at  being  sometimes 
baffled  in  his  researches,  at  having  a  few  obstacles  formidable 
in  appearance  to  surmount,  when  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
are  so  many  and  great  ?  And  indeed  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered are  rather  imaginary  than  real.  Before  a  deter- 
mined purpose,  and  steady  resolution,  the  mountains  terrific  at 
a  distance,  vanish  into  mole-hills.  Few  of  our  instructers  are 
at  present  qualified  to  teach  this  most  interesting  branch  of 
study.  But  none  need  long  remain  unqualified, — one  learns 
the  science,  indeed,  with  more  ease  with  the  assistance  of  a 
competent  master  ;  but  it  can  be  acquired  without.  Coloured 
plates  and  dried  specimens  are  useful,  but  their  assistance 
even,  can  be  dispensed  with.  We  speak  not  of  theoretical 
possibility,  but  of  what  we  have  seen  accomplished. 

9.  Botany  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  introduction  into  a  girls' 
school.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  tastes,  feelings,  and 
capacities  of  females,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  our  botanists  are  females.  Boys  are  less  easily 
interested  in  it  ;  more  apt  to  be  careless  and  harsh  in  their 
treatment  of  specimens,  and  too  much  attached  to  rude  and 
boisterous  Hports.  Girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  apt  to  take  de- 
light in  examining  the  most  minute  peculiarities  of  flowers,  in 
pressing  and  preserving  specimens,  and  in  delineating  the 
most  remarkable  with  the  lead  pencil,  or  in  water  colours. 
Their  enthusiasm,  therefore,  will  generally  be  easily  awakened. 
They  will  almost  always  regard  it  as  an  elegant  accomplishment, 
and  worthy  some  portion  of  their  time  and  attention.  Their 
active  amusements,  and  bodily  exercises  too  are  more  restrict- 
ed by  custom  than  those  of  boys  ;  and  they,  therefore,  seize 
with  more  avidity  the  opportunity  of  gaining  in  this  way,  at 
the  same  time,  air  and  exercise,  amusement  and  instruction. 
In  them  this  relaxation  is  more  important  and  more  certain 
to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  health  and  spirits. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  elementary  works,  Mrs.  Wa'«e- 
field's  book  is  perhaps  not  inferior  in  interest  and  proper  adap- 
tation to  the  mind  of  a  beginner  to  any  other  on  this  subject ; 
but  being  an  English  publication,  the  illustrative  examples  are 
of  course,  such  as  would  be  most  likely  to  fall  under  the  eye 
of  an  inhabitant  of  that  country.  It  is  not  therefore  so  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  an  American  student,  as  an  original 
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work  on  a  similar  plan  might  be,  if  prepared  by  a  citizen  of 
our  own  country.  Tiic  Grammar  of  Botany,  which  forms  an 
introduction  to  Eaton's  Manual  is  without  illustrative  figures, 
concise,  and  somewhat  dry.  We  have,  at  least,  in  using  it 
found  few  pupils,  who  could  cither  understand  its  definitions, 
or  become  interested  in  the  study  of  it.  Locke's  work  is  not 
wanting  in  fulness  and  accuracy,  nor  in  suitable  illustrations. 
But  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  beginner  such  a  formidable 
array  of  technicalities,  as  nearly  to  terrify  him  from  the  en- 
deavour. \Vc  however  thought  this  for  a  long  time  the  best 
in  use.  But  Nuttall's  Introduction  to  Botany,  is  a  work  pos- 
sessing decided  advantages  over  all  which  we  have  examined. 
The  scholar  is  led  on  in  this  by  an  easy  and  natural  process. 
He  takes  a  flower  and  analyzes  it,  learns  its  constituent  parts ; 
'  their  names  and  offices.  He  then  proceeds  to  others  of  the 
same  family,  till  he  insensibly  and  in  a  most  pleasing  way, 
notices  for  himself  resemblances  and  differences  ;  learns  the 
language  of  the  science  ;  and  classifies  the  products  of  his  own 
researches. 

For  the  youngest  classes  the  Child's  Botany  will*be  found  a 
useful  and  delightful  manual.  Bigelow's  Plants  of  Boston,  is 
altogether  superior  to  any  work  which  has  yet  appeared  in  this 
country.  The  universal  approbation  which  this  book  has  re- 
ceived, makes  it  superfluous  to  say  more.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, describe  exotics  ;  nor  does  it  profess  to  comprehend 
every  species  found  in  New-England.  To  those,  therefore, 
who  would  pursue  the  science  to  any  great  extent,  Eaton's 
Manual  is  necessary.  Reference  to  this  book,  however,  should 
be  avoided  by  the  beginner,  when  he  can  obtain  adequate  sat- 
isfaction elsewhere  ;  since  its  extreme  and  faulty  brevity  in 
description,  the  too  frequent  use  of  characters  and  abbrevia- 
tions, and  a  certain  quaintncs^s  in  style,  which  the  author 
acknowledges,  make  it  uninteresting  and  often  unsatisfactory. 
We  say  unsatisfactory,  becanse  the  student  will,  in  numerous 
instances,  find  it  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  plant,  the 
description  of  which  he  is  reading,  be  the  same  with  the  one 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  or  whether  it  belong  to  a  widely 
diflerent  species.  The  Encyclopedias  will  occasionally  bo 
highly  advantageous  to  those  who  can  have  access  to  them. 
But,  after  all,  botayy  is  a  science  not  to  be  learned  so  much 
from  books  as  from  daily  examination  of  specimens,  and  by 
means  of  frequent  and  devious  rambles  in  the  fields,  the  mead- 
ows, and  the  woods.     He  will  teach  it  best,  who  oftenest 
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alyzes  and  explains  the  flower  just  plucked,  who  frequently 
accompanies  his  pupiJs  in  their  botanical  rambles,  who  points 
out  to  them  the  localities  of  the  various  natural  families,  and 
teaches  them  a  facility  in  discovering  latent  specimens,  which 
only  long  practice  or  much  and  excellent  oral  instruction  can 
give.  The  scholar  should  also  be  encouraged  to  seek  for 
specimens,  which  he  has  not  before  examined,  in  his  own  soli- 
tary walks,  to  search  the  books  himself  for  a  description  of 
them,  and  to  refer  to  the  science  and  skill  of  his  instructer  to 
correct  the   results  at  which  he  may  have   arrived. 

Without  instruction,  on  the  one  hand,  he  will  be  led  into 
many  embarrassing  errors,  and  without  personal  exertion  in 
collecting  and  analyzing  specimens,  he  will  make  little  real 
progress.  Neither  should  any  student  of  botany  neglect  to 
prepare  an  herbarium,  and  to  till  it  with  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sive collection.  Its  uses  for  the  purpose  of  reference  and 
comparison  are  many  and  great.  But  such  full  directions  are 
given  on  this  subject  in  most  elementary  works,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  manner  of  preparing  plants  for  pres- 
ervation. Another  practice  auxiliary  to  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  botany,  is,  drawing  the  outlines  of  the  most  remarkable  plants 
with  the  lead  pencil,  or  if  the  individual  possess  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art,  of  making  a  more  perfect  delineation 
by  painting.  For  a  good  representation  of  the  forms  of  leaves 
and  stems,  the  following  method,  practised  by  some,  but  per- 
haps not  generally  known,  is  extracted  from  the  Artist's  Assis- 
tant. *  To  obtain  th^  true  shape  and  fibres  of  a  leaf — Rub  the 
back  of  it  gently  with  any  hard  substance  so  as  to  bruise  the 
fibres,  then  apply  a  small  quantity  of  linseed  oil  to  their  edges  ; 
after  which  press  the  leaf  on  white  paper  ;  and,  upon  removing 
it,  a  perfectly  correct  representation  of  every  ramification  will 
appear,  and  the  whole  may  be  coloured  from  the  original.' 
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Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usrfid  Knowledge, 

[Our  readers  may  recollect  that  mention  has  been  made,  in  several 
of  our  last  numbers,  of  tlie  contemplated  establishment  of  a  society  in 
Boston,  intended  to  embrace  the  advantages  of  the  Lyceums  existing 
in  other  places,  but  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  city. 
The  following  constitution  embodies,  it  is  thought,  what  is  essential  in  a 
plan  for  the  object  proposed.  We  are  happy  to  transcribe  it  not  only 
as  an  interesting  article  of  intellig^ence,  but  as  fumishinff  the  requisite 
hints,  when  needed,  for  devising  similar  institutions  in  ouier  cities.] 

A  number  of  gentlemen  who  feel  interested  in  the  promotion  and 
diffbsion  of  useful  knowledge,  have  held  several  meetings  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  forming  an  Association  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
these  objects ;  and  the  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  Committee 
to  form  such  an  Association,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of 
the  friends  of  popular  education. 

From  infancy  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  means  provided  in  this 
city  by  public  munificence  and  private  enterprise,  are  ample.  From 
seventeen  to  the  age  when  youn^  men  enter  on  the  more  active  and 
responsible  duties  of  their  severed  stations,  sufficient  opportunity  does 
not  appear  to  be  afforded  for  mental  and  moral  cultivation. 

At  tnis  period  of  life,  when  the  mind  is  active  and  the  passions  ur- 
gent, and  when  the  invitations  to  profitless  amusements  are  strongest 
and  most  numerous,  it  is  desirable  that  means  should  be  provided  for 
furnishing  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  in  an  inviting  form,  such  useful  infor- 
mation as  will  not  only  add  to  the  general  mtelligence  of  the  young 
men  referred  to,  but  at  the  same  time  will  prepare  them  to  engage 
more  understandinffly,  with  a  deeper  interest,  and  with  better  pros* 
pect  of  success,  in  the  pursuits  to  which  their  lives  are  to  be  devoted. 

The  existing^  deficiency  of  such  means  is  clearW  a  subject  of  regret ; 
and  the  undersigned  are  of  opinion  that  this  deficiency  may  be  most 
easily  and  fully  supplied  by  courses  of  Lectures  delivered  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Society,  whose  sanction  may 
secure  to  the  Lecturers  employed,  the  confidence  and  resort  of  the 
public. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  first  courses  of  Lectures  should  be  given  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  Trade  and  Commerce ;  and  that  they  should 
include  the  subjects  of  Universal  Geography  and  Statistics,  and  of  the 
Moral,  Natural,  Political,  and  Legal  Sciences,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
connected  with  commercial  transactions. 

Should  the  attempt  to  convey  such  instruction  be  as  successful  as 
similar  efforts  in  other  cities  have  been,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Lectures 
tmlj  be  made  more  g^eneral  \n  their  objects  and  m  their  application. 

With  this  exposition,  the  undersigned  present  the  following  Con- 
stitution for  the  signature  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  wider 
difidision  of  useful  Knowledge. 
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Ckarles  Lowell ;  William  Russell ;  J.  Greely  Stevenson ;  Horatio 
Robiason ;  George  H.  Snelling  ;•  Edward  Brooks ;  Chandler  Robbing, 
Jr. ;  George  Bond ;  Abbott  Lawropce ;  Samuel  Swett ;  James  Bow- 
6<m;  Henry  F.  Baker;  Samuel  T.  Armstrong;  Enoch  Hcde,  Jr.; 
William  J.  Loring ;  Edward  Wi^glesworth ;  Charles  C.  Nichols ; 
Thomas  B.  Curtis ;  John  Lowell,  A, ;  James  Russell ;  Nathan  Hale ; 
Walter  Channing ;  Israel  Thomdike,  Jr. ;  Charles  P.  Curtis ;  Isaac  P. 
Davis ;  William  Sturgis ;  Norman  Seaver ;  William  £.  Channing; 
Charles  G.  Loring ;  Samuel  H.  Foster. 

CONSTITUTION. 

I 
This  Assodation  shall  be  called  the  *  Boston  Society  for  the  Difi\i- 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge.'    And  its  object  shall  be  to  promote  and 
direct  p<^M]4ar  education  by  lectures  and  other  means. 

II 

1.  Any  adult  may  become  a  member  of  this  society,  with  ail  the 
privileges  thereof,  by  an  annual  payment  of  two  dollars,  and  by  sign- 
uig  this  Constitution.  Minors  may  become  members,  in  so  far  as  to 
have  the  right  of  attending  the  lectures,  by  signing  the  Constitution, 
and  paying  one  dollar  annually. 

Membership  shall  cease  by  neglect  of  paying  the  annual  assess- 
ment 

2.  The  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  shall  constitute  member- 
chip  for  life,  and  immunity  from  all  assessments. 

d.  The  payment  of  fifty  dollars  shall  constitute  a  person  '  Patron,' 
aball  exempt  him  from  all  assessments,  and  give  the  right  of  two  tick- 
ets, one  of  which  shall  be  transferable. 

4.  Honorary  members  may  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
tlK)se  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society. 

1.  A  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  annually  on  the  first 
Friday  in  April. 

2.  ^>ccial  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President,  when  direct- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Blanagers,  or  by  the  written  request  of  ten  mem- 
bers. 

IV. 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presi- 
dents, a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasur- 
er,  and  ten  Directors ;  who  together  shall  constitute  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

2.  These  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  written  or  printed  ballots 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting ;  and  shall 
hold  their  offices  until  others  are  chosen. 

V. 

1.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or 
in  their  absence  a  I^resident  pro  tempore,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Managers ;  which  shall  be  conduct- 
ed agreeably  to  parliamentary  usage. 

2.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  their 
proceedings. 

3.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence 
of  the  Society,  under  the  saperintendence  of  the  Boerd  ^Manigeri. 
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4.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  dues,  and  donatiomr 
in  money ;  pay  ^  drafts  on  him  when  signed  b^  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary, and  countersigned  by  the  Kresident  or  either  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
idents ;  and  keep  a  re^lar  account  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
Society,  an  abstract  or  which,  with  satisfactory  vouchers,  he  shall  ex- 
hibit at  each  annual  meeting,  and  whenever  called  upon  by  the  Board 
of  Managers.  He  shall  give  such  security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  trusts,  as  the  Board  may  require. 

5.  To  the  Managers  shall  be  confided  all  the  concerns  of  the  Soci- 
ety, with  authority  to  establish  courses  of  Lectures,  to  appoint  Lectur- 
ers, and  fix  the  compensation,  the  time  and  the  place ;  and  in  general 
to  devise  ajid  execute  such  measures  as  may  best  promote  the  objects 
of  the  Association. 

6.  The^  shall  exhibit  the  records  of  their  proceedings  at  every 
meeting  oc  the  Society.  They  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  io 
their  IB^rd  from  members  of  Uie  Society,  and  to  make  by-laws  for  it» 
government 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society, 
provided  that  public  notice  of  an  intended  change  is  given  one  week 
previous  to  the  meeting,  and  that  two  thirds  of  the  members  present 
approve  the  alteration. 


Lyceum  in  Plymouth. 

[Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  are  enabled  to  present  tcy 
our  readers  the  following  lecture  on  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
subject,  delivered  at  the  above  institution,  by  the  author  of  a  recent 
publication  embracing  a  more  extensive  treatise  on  the  same  topic] 

Essay  on  the  Honey  Bee, 

The  science  of  natural  history  is  eminently  important  to  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  ought  to  be  duly  appreciated  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. The  study  and  pursuit  of  its  various  branches  is  fmught 
with  instruction  to  mankind,  evincing  the  subserviency  of  the  products 
of  nature  to  his  will  and  industry.'  It  is  an  interesting  and  laudable 
source  of  enjoyment,  by  which  the  mind  is  expanded,  and  the  heart 
warmed  and  animated  to  a  grateful  contemplation  of  that  Aimightgr 
source  from  which  all  our  blessings  are  derived.  The  science  em- 
braces the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  min- 
eral ;  to  all  of  which  mankind  are  indebted  for  materials  of  indispensable 
utili^  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  There  are  in  the  insect  tribe  four 
species  which  contribute  essentially  to  our  comfort  and  convenience* 
The  honey  bee  produces  a  luxury  for  our  table,  and  wax  useful  for 
various  purposes  in  the  arts.  The  silk  worm  spins  a  material  for  a 
fabric  to  adorn  our  persons.  The  cochineal  afiS>ras  a  brilliant  colour- 
ing drug,  and  the  cantharis  is  appropriated  to  useful  purposes  in 
medicine. 

Apis  MtUytca — or,  Honey  Bee. 

*  The  bee  observe, 
8lM  too  an  trtliC  is,  and  laughs  at  man. 
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Who  calls  on  rules  the  siflrhtly  hezaeon  to  form : 

A  caiming  architect,  that  at  the  root 

Begins  her  eolden  work,  and  builds  without  foundation. 

Row  she  toils!  and  still  from  bud  to  bud,  from  flower  to  flower, 

Tnrels  the  live  long  day.     Ye  idle  drones. 

That  rather  pilfer,  than  your  bread  obtain 

Bt  honest  means  like  these,  look  here  and  learn 

mw  good,  bow  fair,  how  honorable  't  is 

To  lire  by  industry.    The  busy  tribes  of  bees. 

So  emulous,  are  daily  fed  with  heav'ns  peculiar  manna, 

*Ti8  for  them,  (unwearied  alchy mists,)  the  blooming  world 

Nectareous  gold  distils ;  and  bounteous  heaven. 

Still  to  the  diligent  and  active  good,  their  very  labour  makes 

Hie  certain  cause  of  future  wealth.' 

No  one  among  the  infinite  variety  in  the  insect  tribe  has  been  con- 
«idered  more  deserving  the  attention  of  mankind  than  '  the  little  busy 
bee,'  by  some  called  the  honeyfty.  The  study  of  its  history  and  charac- 
ter is  ^uly  delightful  to  the  mind  that  contemplates  the  mysterious 
operations  of  nature,  and  traces  its  wonderful  phenomena  up  to  nature's 
God.  •  The  natural  history  of  the  bee,  has,  from  remote  antiquity,  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  philosophers,  divines,  moralists,  and  the  inquisi- 
tive mind  of  all  denominations  of  men.  We  liave  the  precept  of  the 
Wiseman,  '  Go  to  the  bee,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be 
wise.*  The  native  instinct  of  these  little  insects,  their  uniform  habits 
of  industry  and  economy,  their  wisdom  and  sagacity,  and  the  peaceful 
reffolarity  which  prevails  in  their  communities,  aflbrd  a  subject  most 
tnuy  sublime  and  instructive,  and  which  has  in  all  ages  been  deemed 
-a  fertile  source  of  admiration.  In  their  native  undomesticated  state,  , 
1>ee9  resort  for  residence,  to  cavities  in  hollow  trees,  and  to  clifls  of 
focks  in  the  mountains,  where  they  congregate  in  communities,  propa- 
gate and  rear  their  progeny,  and  store  up  the  produce  of  their  labour 
as  stock  in  common  for  wmter  subsistence.  But  mankind,  coveting 
ike  produce  of  their  labours,  have  reduced  them  to  the  condition*^ 
domesticated  animals,  and  share  with  them  in  the  luxury  which  could 
not  be  obtained  from  any  other  source.  An  immense  multitude  of 
bees  are  made  subservient  to  the  convenience  of  man,  and  are  by  him 
provided  with  tenements  suited  to  their  condition.  There  is  no  branch 
ef  husbandry,  the  cultivation  of  which  furnishes  for  our  table  a  more 
innocent  and  grateful  luxury,  than  that  of  the  bee,  nor  any  part  of 
natural  history  better  calculated  to  raise  our  contemplations  to  that 
divine  wisdom  which  creates  and  sustains  the  immense  variety  of  spe- 
cies in  animated  nature. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  history  and  economy  of  these  interesting 
insects  engrossed  the  attention  of  such  minds  as  Democritus,  Aris- 
totle, ColtmaellL  Varro,  Virgil,  and  many  others.  In  modern  times  a 
ffeneral  taste  for  entomology  has  obtained ;  and  the  history  of  the 
See  has  received  the  invest^ation  of  a  host  of  naturalists  of  the  high- 
est authority,  by  whom  the  Apiarian  science  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  promoted.  This  insect,  however  diminutive,  could  not 
have  existence  but  by  the  same  Almighty  power  which  created  the 
leviathan  of  the  deep,  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  lion  of  Uio  eastern 
forest. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordained  by  the  great  author  of  all  things,  that 
the  tribe  of  insects  which  live  in  congregated  society,  and  soiDe  quad- 
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rupeds  also,  should  possess  wonderful  instinctive  faculties.  The  same 
power  who  called  the  human  race  into  being,  has  with  infinite  wisdom 
endowed  the  insect  tribe  with  all  that  sagacity,  and  with  those  qual- 
ities which  are  best  adapted  for  their  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
sphere  of  existence.  In  every  hive  are  associated  three  different 
kinds  of  bees ;  females,  males,  and  neuters  or  workers.  The  females 
are  styled  queens,  not  more  than  one  of  which  can  live  in  the  same 
hive,  and  no  hive  or  colony  can  subsist  long  without  her  presence. 
The  average  number  in  a  hive  is  from  15  to  §0,000 ;  about  5000  bees 
will  weish  one  pound.  Of  the  above  aggregate  number,  19,499  are 
supposed  to  be  neuters  or  working  bees,  SX)  are  drones,  and  the  re- 
maining one  is  the  personage  styled  the  queen,  or  mother ;  and  she  is 
in  the  strictest  sense  the  mother  and  governor  of  the  whole  hive.  It 
stiU  remains  an  undecided  question  whether  the  honey  bee  is  a  native 
of  our  country  or  was  imported  from  Europe.  The  natives  called  this 
insect  the  *■  white  man's  ny,'  from  which  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  bee  till  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers.  Bees, 
however,  were  cultivated  at  an  early  period  of  the  settlement  In 
1640,  the  general  court  ordered  that  *  John  Eles  should  be  sent  to 
Newbury  to  work  at  his* trade  of  bee-hive  makin?/  and  if  not  able  to 
support  himself  by  his  labour,  the  town  were  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
In  1641,  mention  is  made  in  an  inventory  of  a  Mr.  Rolfe's  estate  in 
Newbury,  of  several  hives  of  bees  with  their  value  annexed. 

The  bee  is  no  less  admirable  in  the  structure  and  form  of  its  body, 
than  wonderful  in  its  instinct  and  sagacity.  It  is  all  perfect  in  propor- 
tion and  symmetry,  all  harmony  in  combmation  of  parts  concurring  to 
the  design  of  its  creation.  On  each  side  of  its  head  is  a  larffe  round 
eye.  It  has  a  long  tongue,  and  two  strong  mandibles,  or  teeu,  whicl| 
enable  it  to  construct  the  comb  and  cells,  and  to  carry  from  the  hive 
all  obnaxious  substances.  It  has  four  wings  and  six  legs ;  in  the  third 
pair  of  le^s  are  two  triangular  cavities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  to 
the  hive  little  pellets  or  balls  of  pollen,  which  they  collect  from  the 
flowers.  At  the  extremity  of  each  of  the  six  feet  are  fangs,  with 
which  the  bees  attach  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  hive,  and  occ»« 
sionally  to  each  other  in  clusters.  Below  the  teeth  is  the  proboscis, 
which  is  the  principal  organ  employed  in  collecting  the  honey  from  the 
flowers.  The  bee  has  a  stomach  and  a  honey  bag,  or  second  stomach, 
which  last  is  of  the  size  of  a  pea  when  filled,  and  is  transparent  as 
chrystal.  The  head  of  the  bee  is  furnished  with  two  antenne,  by 
means  of  which  they  reciprocally  obtain  a  knowledge  of  each  other, 
of  their  young,  and  their  queen,  all  communicated  by  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing. It  is  by  these  simple  organs  that  Uiey  are  guided  in  the  dark, 
and  enabled  to  construct  their  combs  and  cells,  and  feed  their  young; 
When  deprived  of  both  their  antenn«,  bees  can  no  longer  recognize 
objects ;  their  instinctive  faculties  are  lost ;  and  like  Samson  after  his 
locks  were  shorn,  they  are  feeble,  helpless,  and  soon  perish.  Accord- 
ing to  the  celebrated  Huber's  experiments  on  the  antennx  of  a  queen, 
the  amputation  of  one  did  not  ajroct  her  instinct,  but  when  both  were 
cut  off  near  the  root,  she  lost  all  her  influence,  oven  the  instinct  of 
maternity  disappeared,  and  the  workers  themselves  seemed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deprivation.  This  fact  evinced  that  the  antenne  of  both 
parties  to  a  recognition,  are  necessary,  and  that  it  is  not  alone  the 
mutilated  one  which  looses  the  power  of  knowing  others.    The  fen 
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and  nmrtart  are  fiirniBhed  with  a  sting,  of  which  the  males  are 

deadtnte.  l%ia  ia  not  a  simple  sharp  pointed  weapon ;  it  consists  of 
two  aepaimte  portions  applied  longitudinally  against  each  other.  The 
•ztemal  aide  of  each  is  provided  with  several  barbs,  like  those  of  a 
dart,  which  prevent  the  retraction  of  the  sting.  A  liquid  poison  is  in- 
jected into  the  wound  with  the  sting,  the  virulence  of  which  is  suffi- 
eiest  to  occasion  death  if  the  stings  be  very  numerous.  Queens  are 
more  peaceable  and  less  disposed  to  sting  than  the  common  bees. 

€ffh€  Queen  Bee. — ^The  queen  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
beea  by  her  form  and  stature,  being  about  eight  lines  and  a.  half  in 
length,  while  the  males  are  seven  and  neuters  six.  Her  abdomen  is 
longer  in  proportion,  and  increases  much  when  filled  with  eggs ;  her 
wings  are  much  shorter,  and  her  colour  tends  to  a  deeper  yellow.  The 
alowneaa,  and  even  the  gravity  of  her  gait,  and  the  various  homage 
and  tender  assiduities  of  the  neuters,  characterise  in  a  distin^shing 
manner  their  beloved  queen.  She  resides  in  the  interior  of  the  hive, 
and  seldom,  if  ever  departs  from  her  station,  unless  when  she  leads 
ont  a  new  swarm.  The  government  of  bees  is  termed  republican,  al- 
though it  resembles  more  the  monarchical,  as  a  single  personage,  the 
queen,  governs  the  whole.  The  respect  and  obedience  with  which 
she  isnonoured  are  truly  remarkable ;  she  is  almost  continually  attend- 
ed by  a  circle  of  her  people,  who  devote  themselves  to  her  service, 
some  present  her  with  honey,  others  pass  their  trunks  lightiy  over  her 
body  in  order  to  remove  fVom  it  anything  that  may  be  offensive. 
When  she  walks,  those  that  are  in  her  passage,  range  themselves  in 
a  remectfol  manner  to  make  way  for  her.  Among  ^  or  30,000  beea 
of  which  a  hive  frequentiy  consists,  the  queen  is  the  only  one  from 
which  the  progeny  proceeds ;  she  is  the  parent  of  the  hive,  and  her 
fscundity  is  astonishing.  She  propagates  her  species  by  means  of 
eggs:  according  to  Swammerdam  a  queen  contains  50,000  eggs;  aivl 
some  naturalists  affirm,  that  a  queen  may  be  the  mother  of  1(K),000 
bees  in  one  season,  sometimes  laying  200  eggs  daily.  These  eggs 
are  deposited  in  cells,  which  the  workers  prepare  in  the  comb  for 
their  reception ;  each  cell  is  formed  of  a  size  and  shape  according  to 
the  land  of  bee  which  is  to  be  produced.  Those  producing  workers 
are  hexagonal  and  horizontal ;  those  for  drones  are  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, but  the  cells  containing  eg^s  intended  to  produce  queens,  are 
large,  circular,  and  hang  perpendicularly  in  the  hive.  The  queen,  be- 
fore depositing  an  egg  examines  whether  the  cell  is  clean,  and  suitable 
to  its  future  condition,  being  aware  which  kind  of  bee  will  proceed 
from  the  effg  she  deposits.  The  eggs  of  all  the  three  kinds  of  bees 
are  hatched  in  three  days  to  a  larvae,  or  worm,  and  this  soon  changes 
into  another  state  called  pupa,  chrysalis  or  nymph,  and  about  the  twen- 
t9  second  day  of  its  existeuce  it  becomes  a  perfect  winged  insect,  but 
the  queen  attains  to  perfection  on  the  sixteenth  day. 

When  the  egg  is  first  laid,  the  workers  supply  the  cell  with  the 
pollen  of  flowers,  which  serves  to  feed  the  young  worm  coining  from 
it  The  presence  of  the  queen  inspires  the  bees  with  new  instinct, 
and  animates  them  to  labour.  Should  the  queen  by  any  means  be  lost 
or  removed,  the  whole  hive  becomes  a  scene  of  tumult  and  disorder. 
The  bees  seem  to  anticipate  their  own  destruction,  and  should  there 
be  naitber  eggs  nor  brood  in  the  cells,  they  will  infallibly  perish ; 
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their  instinctive  faculties  are  lost ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  disappear 
and  die.    But  if  there  be  brood  in  the  cells,  they  quietly  continue  tneir 
labours,  knowing  that  nature  has  endowed  them  witn  the  power  of 
repairing  their  loss.    This  they  effect  in  the  following  manner.    If 
there  are  no  larvae  in  the  royal  cells,  they  select  a  worm  three  days 
old,  and  having  sacrificed  three  of  the  cdntigruous  cells,  they  form  one 
adopted  for  a  royal  cell ;  and  the  worm  which  it  contains  is  supplied 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  paste  or  jelly,  of  a  pungent  taste,  which  is  re- 
served for  queens  alone.     By  this  process,  a  queen  is  produced  from  a 
worm  which  otherwise  would  have  been  bred  a  common  worker ;  and 
thus  by  a  singular  kind  of  metamorphosis  of  their  own  species  they 
obtain  a  sovereip^n,  and  avert  the  effect  of  a  loss  which  would  prove 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  whole  colony.    Though  the  queen  lays  several 
eggs  in  the  royal  cells,  which  will  successively  be  transformed  into 

aueens,  one  only  in  its  mature  state  can  exist  long  in  the  same  hive ; 
'two  come  forth  at  the  same  time,  one  must  die  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  Nature  has  therefore,  inspired  queens  with  the  most 
deadly  hatred,  which  nothing  but  aclual  oeath  can  appease.  The  cel- 
ebrated Huber  has  witnessed  in  his  fflass  hives  many  duels  in  which 
the  fate  of  queens  have  been  decided.  They  rush  together  a^iparent- 
ly  with  great  fury,  the  antennae  are  mutually  seized  by  their  fangs. 
The- head,  breast,  and  belly  of  the  one  are  opposed  to  the  same  parts 
of  the  other.  The  queen  which  is  either  the  strouj^est  or  the  most 
enraged,  with  her  fangs  seizes  the  orifi^in  of  her  rival's  wing,  then 
rising  above  her,  she  curves  herown  body,  and  inflicts  a  mortal  wound. 
She  wen  withdraws  her  sting  and  quits  her  hold  of  the  wing  she  had 
■eized,  and  the  victim  falls  down,  drags  herself  along,  and  her  strength 
declining  she  soon  expires.  During  these  1  combats  the  common 
bees  are  in  great  agitation,  they  certainly  take  a  decided  part,  and 
appear  to  be  aware  that  it  is  necessary  such  combats  should  have  a 
nXal  issue. 

The  extraordinary  antipathy  manifested  by  queens  is  not  limited  to 
their  perfect  state,  tor  it  extends  to  nymphs  yet  in  their  cells.  When 
a  queen  is  hatched,  she  immediately  seeks  the  cells  of  those  that  will 
become  her  rival  sisters,  and  uses  every  possible  exertion  to  destroy 
them.  A  young  queen  in  a  hive  containing  five  or  six  royal  cells, 
within  ten  minutes  afler  her  birth  hastened  to  visit  the  cells  contain- 
ing other  young  queens.  She  furiously  attacked  the  first  one,  began 
tearing  the  covering,  and  having  effected  an  aperture  of  sufficient  size, 
she  introduced  her  sting,  and  inflicted  on  her  approaching  rival  a  dead- 
ly wound.  The  victorious  young  queen  proceeds  to  attack  other  royal 
cells,  until  all  her  rival  sisters  are  sacrificed  to  her  jealousy. 

Should  a  hive  be  deprived  of  the  original  queen,  her  absence  is  soon 
discovered  by  the  bees ;  and  great  agitation  arises ;  all  their  ordinary 
occupations  are  suspended ;  should  the  queen  be  restored  she  is  in- 
stantly recognized  as  their  sovereign,  and  tranquillity  is  the  result  If 
a  stranger  queen  be  introduced  immediately  after  their  loss  the  agita- 
tion continues,  and  she  meets  with  great  opposition ;  she  is  surround- 
ed, seized,  and  kept  captive  by  an  impenetrable  cluster  of  bees,  where 
she  dies  either  or  hunger  or  from  the  privation  of  air.  If  eighteen 
hours  elapse  before  the  stranger  queen  is  introduced,  she  is  treated 
with  less  rigour,  but  still  is  not  well  received.  But  should  there  b* 
an  interval  of  twenty  four  hpurs  before  the  stranger  is  substituted,  all 
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k  quiet,  the  is  received  with  favour,  and  her  reij^n  commences  from 
the  moment  of  her  introduction.  Huber,  among  his  ingenious  experi- 
mentSy  introduced  a  fertile  queen  eleven  months  old,  into  a  glass  hive, 
where  the  bees  having  been  twenty  four  hours  deprived  of  their  queen, 
had  already  began  to  construct  rovol  cells  to  supply  their  loss.  Tm- 
mediately  on  her  being  introduced  the  bees  nearest  her,  touched  her 
with  Uieur  antenne,  and  passing  their  trunks  over  every  part  of  her 
bo^  sopplied  her  with  honey.  These  then  gave  place  to  others,  un- 
til ul  in  succession  approached  their  new  sovereign,  formed  a  circle 
iroand  her,  touched  her  with  their  antennoe  and  ^ave  her  honey. 

They  now  vibrated  their  wings,  and  buzzed  as  if  experiencing  some 
agreeable  sensation.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  queen  began  to 
move  from  her  original  position,  when  the  bees  opened  the  circle  at 
that  part  towards  which  she  turned,  and  formed  a  guard  around  her. 
Some  of  the  workers  were  labouring  with  great  activity  at  tlie  royal 
ceDa,  supplying  the  royal  larve  with  jollv  as  if  still  ignorant  that  thej 
no  kmger  stood  in  need  of  them.  But  the  queen  having  at  len^  re- 
paired to  that  side,  she  was  received  with  the  same  respect  and  cere- 
mony aa  on  the  other  side  of  the  comb ;  and  what  was  a  more  decisive 
proof  that  they  adopted  her  &8  their  queen  and  mother,  they  immedi- 
ately desisted  from  their  work  at  the  roval  cells ;  they  even  removed 
the  worms,  and  devoured  the  food  which  had  been  provided  for  theoa. 
'  From  this  moment,'  says  Huber,  '  the  queen  was  recognized  by  all 
her  people,  and  conducted  herself  in  the  new  habitation  as  if  it  had 
been  her  native  hive.'  Thus  when  bees  have  had  time  to  forget  their 
own  queen,  they  receive  a  substitute  with  greater  interest,  or,  perhi^ 
with  more  conspicuous  demonstrations  or  it.  When  a  queen  there- 
fore, is  wanting  in  any  hive,  they  must  either  be  supplied  with  brood 
comb,  whereby  the  loss  will  be  supplied  in  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days,  or  a  supernumerary  queen  must  be  substituted,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  twenty  four  hours. 

Ofiht  ^forking  Bees,orJVtulers. — The  working  bees  form  the  great 
class  on  which  Uie  welfare  of  a  hive  principally  depends.  They  are 
much  less  in  size  than  the  queens,  or  drones,  and  are  called  neuters  as 
being  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  sexual  characteristics ;  but  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  some  of  that  class  are  capable  of  a  partial  fer- 
tility, but  their  eggs  produce  male  bees  only.  The  singularity  of  the 
means  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  directed  for  the  preservation  of 
the  species  of  bees,  is  particularly  remarkable.  In  almost  all  other 
instances,  the  mothers  are  the  watchful  and  tender  nurses  of  their 
young,  but  in  this  they  only  ^ive  them  birth.  The  duty  of  rearing  the 
worm  from  the  egg  is  committed  to  substitutes,  the  neuters,  and  they, 
as  nursing  mothers,  manifest  precisely  the  same  affection  towards  the 
young  of  their  species,  as  we  observe  in  the  real  mothers  of  other  ani- 
mals. They  clean  and  prepare  the  cells  appropriated  for  the  larvs  of 
the  three  kinds  of  bees  ;  and  after  the  queen  has  deposited  her  eggs, 
the  workers  supply  the  food  adapted  for  the  worms  of  <each  species, 
sealing  each  cell  with  a  covering  different,  according  to  the  particular 
worm  enclosed.  Nor  are  these  the  limits  of  their  occupations,  the 
working  bees  collect  all  the  honey,  prepare  the  wax,  construct  the 
combe,  guard  the  hives,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
general  good.    While  some  are  collecting  honey,  others  are  search- 
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ing  the  flowers  for  pollen,  which  they  bring  home  in  the  hollow,  of 
their  legs  for  the  young  brood.  Some  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
various  works  within  the  hive,  as  guarding  the  queen,  constructing 
the  combs,  and  attending  to  the  necessities  of  the  young.  While  oth- 
ers keep  a  constant  watch  day  and  ni^ht  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  x 
if  a  stranger  bee,  a  wasp,  or  noxious  insect  appear,  it  is  instantly  re- 
pelled or  destroyed. 

It  is  contrarv  to  their  nature  to  suffer  any  uncleanly  substance  to 
remain  about  the  hive ;  like  good  scavengers  they  free  their  dwelling 
of  all  nuiutnces ;  obnoxious  animals  of  small  si;&e  entering  a  hive  are 
immediately  stung  to  death  and  dragged  out ;  hurger  animals  which 
they  cannot  remove  they  kill,  but  carefuUy  cover  the  body  with  propo- 
lis, or  bee  glue  and  wax,  to  prevent  any  putrid  effluvia  which  might 
disturb  their  repose.  A  shell  snail  having  crept  into  one  of  Mr.  Reau- 
mur's hives,  the  bees  iomiediately  surrounded  it,  but  being  unable  to 
Knetrate  its  shell  with  their  stinp;s,  actually  glued  up  the  mouth  of  its 
ell  with  propolis,  and  fixed  the  animal  so  as  to  be  immovable.  In 
another  instance,  a  naked  snail,  or  slug,  had  entered  a  hive,  this  soon 
expired  beneath  the  repeated  strokes  of  their  stings,  after  which  they 
covered  the  body  with  their  embalming  materials.  On  taking  up  a 
hive  in  autumn  a  few  years  since,  the  Ixxiy  of  a  mouse  was  found  en- 
tirely encased  in  the  substance  of  the  -  comb,  and  so  efiectuallv  em- 
balmed as  to  exclude  the  access  of  atmospherical  air  and  to  obviate 
the  possibility  of  annoyance  from  putrefaction. 

*  Embalm'd  in  throud  of  glue,  the  mummy  Ues, 
No  worms  invade,  no  foul  miismas  rise.'  •  Smuu. 

Human  wisdom  could  scarcely  devise  expedients  better  adapted  to 
cirenmstances  than  is  observable  in  the  foregoing  examples  of  instinct- 
ive sagacity. 

Huber  furnishes  the  following  instances  showing  their  capability  of 
defence  against  an  enemy.  In  autumn  1804,  the  owners  of  a  number 
of  hives  having  suffered  great  loss  by  the  ravages  of  the  sfht/nx  atra- 
jBM,  resolved  to  protect  their  hives  from  farther  pillage  by  closmg  their 
entrances  with  tin  gratings,  with  apertures  prooortioned  to  the  size  of 
the  bees,  but  not  having  enough  tor  the  whole,  two  were  left  unse- 
cured. The  next  morning  on  examination,  it  was  found  that,  during 
the  night,  the  bees  had  themselves  taken  the  necessary  precautions, 
by  contnictin|r  the  entrances  of  their  hives  so  as  to  make  them  quite 
safe  against  mvasion.  Each  was  completely  blockaded  by  a  wall, 
composed  of  wax  and  farina,  in  which  the  bees  had  taken  care  to  leave 
apertures,  corresponding  to  their  own  size :  one  was  broad  enough  in 
firont  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  several  bees  at  once,  but  so  low,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  lean  over  on  one  side  to  get  through.  All  the 
other  hives  proved  on  inspection,  to  be  constructed  in  the  same  way, 
even  those  provided  with  the  tin  gratings :  fifty  three  swarms  began 
these  operations  in  the  course  of  the  same  night 

An  unconquerable  attachment  to  their  queen  is  a  remarkable  trait 
in  the  character  of  bees.  Some  persons  have  the  address  to  take  her 
without  injury,  and  wherever  she  is  carried  the  whole  swarm  follow 
after,  nor  will  they  forsake  her  in  any  situation.  So  strong  ia  their 
loyalty  and  love  for  their  sovereign,  that,  in  one  instance,  a  separation 
was  made  by  way  of  experiment ;  and  a  number  of  beee  voluntarily  re- 
frained from  food  five  days  and  nights,  when  they  all  died  of  fiuninei 
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md  the  queen  survived  but  a  few  hours  longer,  '  disdaining  life  with- 
ant  the  company  of  her  subjects.'  *  Even  the  dead  body  of  the  queen 
m  a  salject  for  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  workers.  Dr.  Evans 
relates^  that  '  a  queen  ui  a  thinly  peopled  hive,  lay  on  a  comb  appar- 
ently ^ing;  Six  workers  surrounded  her,  seemingly  in  intent  regard, 
qiUTenag  their  wings,  as  if  to  fan  her,  and  with  extended  stings,  as  if 
to  keep  off  intruders  or  assailants.  On  presenting  honey,  all  the  bees  ex- 
cept the  gnards,  partook  of  it,  but  they,  absorbed  in  their  mournful 
duty,  disregarded  the  proffered  banquet    On  the  following  day,  the 

Sneen,  thouffh  lifeless,  was  yet  surrounded  by  her  guard ;  and  of  this 
lithiiil  band  of  followers,  not  one  deserted  his  post,  until  death  cam« 
kindly  to  extinguish  both  his  affection  and  his  grief.' 

A  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  bees  is  their  unrivalled  habits 
of  industry.  So  ardent  is  their  native  passion  for  flowers,  and  such 
their  pleasure  in  making  honey,  that  a  young  bee  on  the  very  day  of 
its  birth,  is  seen  in  the  field,  passing  from  flower  to  flower,  and  loa% 
ingr  its  feeble  legs  with  farina,  and  its  stomach  witli  the  nectareous 
flmd.  Bees  labour  from  the  dawn  of  day  till  evening,  and  never 
cease  to  collect  honey  and  wax  while  the  season  continues  favourable. 
These  ingenious  elaborators  of  wax  and  honey  are  not  exempt  from 
the  passion  which  unhappily  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  human  species. 
They  discover  a  propensity  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  and 
pillaee.  A  strong  swarm  will  attack  a  weaker  one  and  carry  the 
whole  stock  of  honey  to  their  own  hive,  compelling  the  subjugated 
bees  to  assist  in  the  spoil.  But  there  are  some  lazy  idle  individuals 
among  them  called  spongers,  who  obtain  their  subsistence  by  rob- 
bery ;  they  seize  upon  a  labouring  bee  just  returned  from  the  field 
loaded  with  honey,  which  they  bite  and  tear  until  it  vomits  up  its  load, 
when  the  sponger  takes  it  to  himself  and  makes  off. 

aftht  Drones. — ^These  are  larger  than  the  neuters,  more  sluggish 
eir  movements,  and  are  destitute  of  stinr^n.  IMiey  are  known  to 
be  males,  and  are  useful  only  in  being  instrumental  in  propagating 
their  species,  taking  no  part  in  collecting  food,  or  interest  in  the  eco- 
nomical duties  within  the  hive.  According  to  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations of  Huber,  the  species  are  propagated  by  a  generative  pro- 
cess peculiar  to  themselves.!  But  Mr.  Huish,  an  English  naturalist, 
contends  for  the  doctrine  that  the  bees  are  vivified  by  the  males,  after 
they  are  deposited  in  the  cells  by  the  queen,  analagous  to  the  spawns 
of  fishes.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  after  the  period  of  procreation, 
and  the  drones  are  no  longer  of  use,  they  are  cruelly  destroyed  by 
those  very  workers  which  formerly  watched  over  them  so  carefully  in 
their  cradles :  according  to  the  righteous  maxim,  '  He  that  will  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat.'  But  these  sagacious  insects  seem  to 
have  refined  on  the  maxim,  and  virtually  decreed,  that  those  who  are 
by  nature  incapable  of  labour  shall  suffer  an  unnatural  death.  The 
period  in  which  the  general  slaughter  of  the  drones  is  effected  is  from  • 
Inly  to  September,  when  their  existence  may  well  be  dispensed  with 
till  their  places  are  supplied  by  others  from  their  cells,  in  April  or 
May  following.    Mr.  Huber  being  desirous  of  witnessing  the  singular 

*  American  Quarterly  Review,  June,  1828. 
I  See  Huber  on  Bees.    Third  Edition. 
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flcene  of  carnage,  placed  six  hives  on  a  glass  table,  and  placed  himself 
and  an  assistant  beneath  it  On  the  4th  of  July,  the  working  bees  as- 
sembled, and  actaally  massacred  all  the  moles  in  the  whole  six  hiyes, 
at  the  same  hour  and  with  the  same  peculiarities.  The  glass  table 
was  covered  with  bees  full  of  animation,  which  flew  on  the  defence- 
less drones,  seized  them  by  the  antennie,  the  wings  and  limbs,  and 
killed  the  unfortunate  victims,  by  repeated  stints  directed  between 
the  rings  of  the  belly  The  moment  that  the  formidable  weapon  reach- 
ed tliem  was  the  lastof  their  existence  ;  they  stretched  out  their  wings 
wad  expired.  But  it  is  not  on  all  occasions  that  the  massacre  is  so 
Ifeneral,  or  so  eariy  in  the  season.  I  have  observed  drones  in  the 
month  of  September,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  the  hive  and  mas- 
«acred  by  the  workers. 

[From  want  of  room,  we  must  postpone  the  remainder  of  this  ar- 
4liclo.] 


Education  in  Greece. 

fThoee  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  will  be  gfratified 
to  hear  how  fiir  the  objects  of  their  sympathy  are  entitled,  as  mtellec- 
tual  bein^  to  a  share  of  their  respect  and  affection.  A  sketch  of 
their  public  institutions  for  education,  will  furnish  some  ground  for  a 
correct  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  may  likewise  afford  pleasure  to  the 
lovers  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  to 
observe  that  amidst  all  the  disasters  by  which  Greece  has  for  centa- 
lies  been  assailed,  she  has  never  forgot  the  ancient]  honours  of  her 
name,  and  never  allowed  the  light  of  learning  to  be  wholly  extinguish- 
ed. The  work  from  which  the  following  items  of  inrormation  are 
drawn  is  entitled.  Cows  de  LUteraiure  Oreque  modernti  donn^  ^  Gen- 
eve par  Jacovaky  Rixo  HtrouloSy  andtn  premie  ministre  des  Honodan 
Qrtca  dt  Vcdamit  d  de  Moldavia.  Ckneve.  1828.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  same  author  whose  fine  tragedy  of  '  Aspasia,'  in  modern  Greek, 
has  lately  been  republished  here  by  Col.  Negris.] 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revolution,  the  most  flourishing 
ecdleges  were  those  of  Cvdonia,  of  Smyrna,  of  Scio,  of  Couroutzesm^, 
of  Bucharest,  of  Jassy,  of  Jannina,  and  of  Athens. 

All  these  schools  being  suitably  organized,  were  directed  by  skilful 
professors,  but  the  Lyceum  of  Scio  surpassed  all  the  rest,  and  might 
even  be  placed  in  comjpetition  with  many  of  the  universities  of  .weat- 
em  Europe.  It  had  fourteen  professors,  of  whom  the  most  distia- 
ffuished  were  Vardalachos,  Vamvas,  Celepy,  Nicdas  Piccolo,  and 
•Julius  David,  a  son  of  the  painter  of  that  name.  Already  had  the  pab- 
Kc  liberality  headed  bv  the  generous  Varvaky,  endowed  the  Umver- 
sity  of  Scio  with  a  rich  library  and  printing  establishment.  Already 
had  several  works  been  produced,  and  the  plans  of  literary  journals 
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matured,  already  were  the  hopes  of  the  Sciotes  beginning  to  be  real- 
iied,  when  all  at  once  the  insurrection  broke  out  Amidst  a  frightful 
catastrophe  Scio  disappeared.  The  barbarians  devastated  the  most 
wealthy,  the  most  populous,  the  most  civilized,  and  the  most  beautifiil 
of  the  islands  .of  the  Archipelago.  Seated  on  its  ruins,  afflicted  hu- 
manity has  sent  forth  her  bitter  lamentations,  mingled  with  the  most 
]Mercin£r  cries  for  vengeance. 

Besioea  the  colleges  of  Greece,  there  were,  in  foreign  countries 
also^  several  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  Greeks.  The  cities 
of  Venice,  of  Trieste,  of  Leghorn,  of  Vienna,  and  of  Odessa,  had  all  their 
Greek  schools  of  more  or  less  celebrity.  The  city  of  Venice,  once  the 
rival  of  Greece,  but  subsequently  Iier  protector  amidst  the  wreck  of 
empire  which  followed  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  has  preserved  to 
this  day  the  church,  the  printing  establishment,  and  the  college,  which 
the  Greeks  anciently  possessed  there. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  Greek  colony  was  formed 
at  Trieste,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Abbe  Homerus,  of  Smyrna.  A 
church  was  soon  afler  established,  and  a  college  founded,  which  reck* 
onedanoon^  its  professors  the  learned  Asopus,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished writers  of  modern  Greece. 

The  Greek  merchants  of  Leerhorn  instituted  a  school  in  that  city, 
to  which  the  zeal,  liberality,  ana  public  spint  of  individuals,  furnished 
handsome  endowments. 

Viemia  contained  two  Greek  churches,  one  for  established  resi- 
dents, the  other  for  strangers  and  transient  visitors  of  the  same  nation. 
A  Groek  press  has  from  an  early  period  been  established  in  this  capi- 
|a],  which  has  likewise  possessed  a  literary  institution,  under  the  direc- 
ticmofleamed  men,  such  as  tlie  Capetanakys,  Alexand rides,  Gobadalla, 
Athanasins  of  Stagira,  Anthimos,  Gazis,  Theocletes,  and  Cokkinaky. 

Odessa  may  almost  be  denominated  a  Greek  colony.  Under  the 
tutelary  genius  of  Governor  Richlieu,  this  city  was  exceedingly  flourish- 
ing, had  a  well  organized  college,  and  a  theatre  at  which  the  perform- 
ances were  in  modem  Greek. 

The  colleges  of  Jassy  and  Bucharest  have  produced  many  learned 
and  distinguished  men.  A  school  for  mutual  instruction  was  likewise 
established  at  Jassy,  by  Micliacl  Sout/o,  the  last  Greek  hospodar  of 
Moldavia,  who  paid  out  of  liis  own  resources,  one  half  of  tlie  annual 
ejcpense  of  the  establishment. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  University  of  Corfu,  the  only  one  of 
any  importance  now  existing  in  Greece.  The  establishment  of  this 
institution,  though  favoured  by  the  promises  of  the  Pinglish  govern- 
ment, by  the  efforts  of  ("ount  C.j|k»  iistria,  himself  a  native  of  the  re- 
public of  the  seven  inlands,  and  by  tlie  zeal  of  Lord  Guilford,  was  re- 
tarded by  the  malevolence  of  iMaitland,  lord  high  commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  republic,  until  1823,  when  it  was  finally  accomplished,  agreea- 
bly^ to  the  express  direction  of  Mr.  Canning.  Lord  Guilford  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  institution,  which  he  organized  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable,  seeking  out  and  inviting  the  most  skilful  professors 
to  oecome  its  teachers,  and  .sparing  no.eflbrts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  rising  university.  It  is  already  well  attended,  and  a  preparatory 
academy  is  ejected  for  the  instruction  of  youth  who  are  destined  to 
become  its  members. 
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fforks  in  the  DeparimerU  of  EduccUion, 

Murray's  System  of  English  Grammar.  Improved  and 
adapted  to  the  present  mode  o(  Instruction  iu  this  branch  of 
science.  Larger  Arrangement.  Bv  Enooh  Pond.  Worcester. 
Dorr  &  Uowland.   1«29.   V2tno.   pp.  246. 

This  work  is  one  apparently  intended  for  the  elder  classes  in  com- 
mon schools.  It  embodies  the  substance  of  Murray's  treatises,  adapt- 
ed to  familiar  and  practical  instruction  by  selection,  new  aTrangemeot, 
and  occasional  alterations.  The  work  is  divided  into  lessons  contain- 
Ifkg  the  primary  statements  and  definitions,  followed  by  appropriate 
questions,  intended  for  a  first  cpurse  of  grammar.  To  each  lesson  is 
attached  under  the  head  of  *  Review,'  whatever  additional  matter  is 
required  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject  To  this  part  also,  ques- 
tions are  annexed. 

As  far  as  this  method  servos  to  render  the  subject  of  grammar  more 
intelligible,  or  enables  young  learners  to  apply  it  more  easily  and  di- 
rectly to  their  own  use  of  language,  it  is  certainly  advantageous.  But 
the  question  arises  whether  the  arran^ment  thus  offered  diflbrs  in 
any  important  respect  from  that  adopted  bv  every  attentive  instructer 
in  making  use  of  Murray's  Grammar,  whether  he  employs  an  introduc- 
tory ahndfirment,  or  makes  the  requisite  selection  of  lessons  from  the 
larger  works.  In  either  case,  if  the  teacher  does  his  duty  he  interro- 
gates the  scholars  on  what  they  learn,  and  he  prescribes  a  suitable 
course  of  practice  on  the  exercises  which  are  nirnished  by  Murray 
himself  We  doubt,  then,  whether  the  Gnunmar  before  us  was  ac- 
tually needed. 

Murray's  Grammar,  we  freely  admit,  may  be  improved  in  several 
respects.    The  views  of  etymology  and  of  syntax  taken  by  that  emi- 
nent and  useful  writer  for  the  young,  were  perhaps  not  so  accurate  as 
they  might  have  been  rendered  by  a  more  attentive  consideration  of 
the  structure  and  idioms  of  tlie  English  language,  as  distinct  from 
those  of  antiquity.    But  to  rectify  errors  or  sup^  omissions  of  this 
nature,  demands  the  original  research  and  the  proround  acquirements 
of  Horn  Tooke,  with  the  chaste  judgment  and  moderate  temper  of  Mr. 
Murray,  united  in  one  author.    These  qualifications  ftih  to  few  men  in 
any  country  or  in  any  community.    Indeed,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  English  lancruage  is  one  of  the  rarest  acquisitions  of  our  day.     We 
have  accomplished  instructers  in  every  language  but  our  own ;  and 
this  is  equally  true  on  botli  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    In  arranging  or 
abridging  Murray's  system  of  grammar,  it  would  be  better  to  let  the 
original  work  stand  as  it  is,  in  all  its  principal  definitions  and  rules; 
and  when  the  convenience  of  teaching  renders  it  desirable  that  the 
instructer  should  use  a  manual  adapted  to  his  own  views,  that  his 
book  should  not  interfere  with  those  of  Murray.    Satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  risk  incurred  when  Murray's  Granmiar  undergoes  altera- 
tion, may  be  traced  in  the  inaccurate  use  of  the  word  Arrangment,  in 
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the  tiUe-paffe  of  the  book  before  us,  in  the  equally  objectionable  nee 
of  the  word  Review,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  m  such  examples  tm 
fEIe  run  a  mile.' 

What  seems  to  be  most  needed  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  is  to 
]dace  the  whole  subject  of  ^ammar  in  such  an  order  as  is  best  &<ispt- 
ed  for  the  discipline  and  improvement  of  the  mind  in  learning.  Tne 
whole  ought  to  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  inductive  questions,  leading 
the  young  mind  to  Uiose  results  which  are  commonly  eiven  in  books 
oo  graomiar.  The  learner  will  thus  perceive  and  understand  every 
step  of  his  progress,  by  doing  somethmg  nearly  like  what  he  doei 
when  he  works  out  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  arrives  at  general  results 
himself,  on  the  inductive  method,  as  exemplified  in  Colburn.  This 
sobiect,  however,  we  must  leave  for  the  present  It  will  be  resumed 
and  discussed  in  detiil,  at  another  opportunity. 

A  second  and  a  very  valuable  improvement  on  Murray's  books  on 
gnunmar,  would  be  a  better  selection  of  exercises.  In  regard  t^ 
these,  we  must  briefly  say  that  those  given  by  Murray  have  two  veiy 
prominent  defects : — ^many  of  the  erroneous  examples  given  for  cor- 
rection are  instances  of  maccuracy  into  which  even  a  child  would 
never  fall,  unless  his  native  tongue  were  not  the  English.  What  is 
needed  here,  is  a  course  of  practice  embracing  the  correction  of  pre- 
vailing or  customary  mistakes  and  improprieties.  Affain,  in  the  cor- 
rect examples  intended  for  parsing  exercises,  many  of  the  sentences 
are  detached  ecrapi  of  phraseology,  without  a  definite  meaning,  or 
they  are  extracts  from  works  designed  for  grown  people,  and  abound 
in  abstract  and  unintelligible  forms  of  expression.  Rides  and  defi- 
nitions must  sometimes  be  difficult  to  understand  or  to  apply ;  but  ex- 
amples and  illustrations  ought  always  to  be  at  least  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble>  A  book  of  more  famifiar  exercises  would  be  a  great  aid  in  tescn- 
ing  Murray's  and  other  systems  of  grammar.* 

Primary  Dictionary,^  or  Rational  Vocabulary,  consisting  of 
nearly  four  thousand  words,  adapted  to  the  cemprehepsion  of 
Childreo,  and  designed  for  the  younger  claslies  in  Schools. 
By  the  Author  of  American  Popular  Lessons.  New-York. 
Gallagher  &  White.   1828.  18mo.  pp.  257. 

We  look  with  much  interest  for  the  school  books  of  the  author  of 
Popular  Lessons  and  Poetry  for  Schools.  These  publications  possess. 
an  originality  of  character,  and  a  happiness  of  adaptation  to  their  ^^ 
pose,  which  render  them  highly  valuable.  They  are  both,  we  tmnk, 
susceptible  of  improvement;  but  they  stand  justly  distinguished  among 
Amencan  school  books. 

Of  the  work  at  present  under  notice  we  think  less  favourably.  Ab 
English  vocabulary  or  dictionary  of*  any  sort,  when  used  as  a  school- 
book,  should  combine  exercises  in  orthosraphy,  in  orthoepy,  and  in 
definition.  It  ought  to  suit  the  purpose  of  a  higher  order  of  spellin|r. 
book,  for  spelling  and  pronouncing  lessons ;  and  it  ought  to  contam 

*  Such  u  'Frost's  Exercisetin  Parsing,*  a  small  volume  (18mo)  published 
by  Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co. 
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correct  definitions,  or  rather  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  words,  so 
as  to  form  an  intelligible  and  useful  dictionary. 

In  this  vocabulary,  the  strictly  alphabetical  order  of  the  words  inter- 
feres, of  course,  with  their  regular  gradation  as  exercises  in  spelling 
and  pronouncing  ;  while  the  definitions  are  sometimes  unnecessarily 
applied  to  words  in  familiar  and  common  use,  as  '  Berry,  any  small 
firuit ' ;  and,  at  other  times,  the  extent  to  which  the  vocabulary  is  carried, 
seems  to  render  the  introduction  of  some  words  inappropriate  for  an 
elementary  dictionary,  thus  *  Delineate,'  *  Degenerate,'  &c. 

In  other  respects  the  work  is  valuable,  particularly  as  regards  the 
simplicity  and  plainness  of  the  language  used  in  definitions.  This 
book,  might,  we  think,  be  rendered  very  useful  in  a  second  edition,  by 
dispensing  with  a  good  many  of  the  easier  words,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  some  of  the  harder  ones.  Were  the  vocabulary  thus  re- 
duced and  arranged  alphabetically,  so  far  as  to  present,  in  succession, 
«11  words  beginnmg  with  the  letter  A,  for  example,  and  a  classification 
•abordinate  to  this,  to  bring  into  successive  groups  all  words  of  one 
syllable,  then  all  those  of  two,  &c. — were  this  change  made,  we  should 
have  the  double  advantage  of  an  excellent  spelling  book,  one  render- 
ed truly  useful  to  children ;  while  every  end  would  be  served  which 
coold  be  expected  of  a  juvenile  dictionary. 

Elements  of  English  Grammar,  with  Progressive  Exercises 
in  Parsing.  By  John  Frost,  Principal  of  the  May  hew  Gram- 
mar School,  Boston.  Boston.  Richardson  &,  Lord.  18^. 
]8mo.   pp.  108. 

This  little  volume  is  in  several  respects  excellently  adapted  to  com- 
mon and  elementary  schools.  It  is  on  the  general  plan  of  Murray, 
without  assuming  his  name,  but  the  whole  book  is  simplified  in  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  meet  the  capacities  of  children.  To  render  it  useful, 
however,  as  a  means  of  awakening  the  attention  of  learners,  and  im- 
parting a  deep-felt  intellectual  interest  to  the  study  of  grammar,  it 
would  need  the  aid  of  an  accompanying  volume  of  inductive  interroga- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  teacher. 

The  progressive  character  of  the  exercises,  and  their  exact  adapta- 
tion to  every  rule  and  principle,  give  this  little  volume  a  peculiar  claim 
to  the  attention  of  instructers. 

If  Murray's  Abridgiftent  is  to  be  displaced,  this  work  is  one  which 
may  be  advantageously  adopted,  since  it  contains  what  is  valuable  in 
Murray,  presented  in  a  simple  and  practical  form.  As  far  as  gram- 
mar is  an  art,  manuals  like  this  are  useful  and  desirable.  But  a  clear 
and  simple  exposition  of  grammar  as  a  science,  is  an  aid  of  which  in- 
struction is  yet  destitute.  To  accomplish  this  object,  regard  must  be 
paid  by  auUiors  to  Uie  natural  progress  of  tlie  mind  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. The  method  adopted  must,  in  a  word  be  that  of  induction,  and 
not  that  of  arbitrary  assumption. 

[Notices  of  the  following  valuable  works  are  unavoidably  deferred.] 

The  New  Latin  Tutor  ;  or  Exercises  in  Etymology,  Syn- 
tax, ard   Prosody.     Compiled  in  part  from  the  best  English 
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Works.  Wtth  Additions.  By  Frederick  P.  Leverett,  Prioci* 
pal  of  the  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston.  Boston.  Hilliard, 
Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins.     1829.   l52mo.  pp.348. 

Elements  of  Geometry,  with  Practical  Applications.  For 
the  use  of  Schools.  By  T.  Walker,  Teacher  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Round  Hill  School,  ut  Northampton,  Mass.  Boston. 
Richardson  &  Lord.   1829.  12mo.  pp.  104. 

The  National  Orator,  consisting  of  Selections  adapted  for 
Rhetorical  Recitation.  From  the  Parliamentary,  Forensic, 
and  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  Inter- 
spersed with  Extracts  from  the  Poets.  By  Charles  Dexter 
Cleveland.  New- York.  White,  Gallagher,  &  White.  1829. 
ISmo.  pp.  300. 

Exposition  of  the  System  of  Instruction  and  Discipline  pur- 
sued in  the  University  of  Vermont.     By  the  Faculty. 

Books  for  Children. 

The  Tales  of  Peter  Parley  about  America.  With  Engrav- 
ings. Second  Edition.  Boston.  S.  G.  Goodrich  &  Co.  1829. 
]8mo.  pp.  160. 

This  entertaining  little  volume  is  now  adapted  for  use  in  primary 
schools,  by  the  addition  of  questions  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  an 
appendix  of  explanations,  embracing  some  important  parts  of  elemen- 
tary knowledge  connected  with  the  stories.  The  olan  of  this  work  is 
calculated  to  render  it  useful  as  an  attractive  introduction  to  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  education ;  and  its  copious  engravings  ihrnish  manj 
sources  of  pleasure  for  the  imaginative  minds  of  chudren.  Some  of 
the  cuts,  however,  those  in  particular  which  represent  scenes  of  cruel- 
ty and  suffering,  might  be  advantageously  exchanged,  in  another 
edition,  for  dehneations  of  objects  or  events  connected  with  happier 
associations. 

Game  of  Characteristics.  [Arranged  on  Cards.]  A.  H. 
Maltby.     New  Haven. 

This  is  a  contrivance  intended  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  biography. 
It  consists  of  a  selection  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  names  of  an- 
cient and  of  modem  times,  along  with  a  number  of  terms  expressive  of 
characteristic  traits  of  disposition,  temper,  or  conduct  Each  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  Uie  former,  is  printed  on  a  small  card ;  and  the  game 
furnishes  entertainment  and  instruction,  by  requiring,  (in  a  form  de- 
scribed on  the  envelope  of  the  cards,)  the  application  of  the  character- 
istics to  the  individuals  whose  names  happen  to  be  selected.  An  occa- 
sional hour  of  the  time  allotted  to  sedentary  amusement,  may  be 
pleasantly  and  usefully  spent  in  Uiis  way ;  and,  especially  if,  in  every 
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inttance,  an  anecdote  were  read  or  recited,  to  illustrate  the  appUcation 
of  the  characteriaticf . 


[The  following  publications  have  been  received ;  and  notice  will  be 
taken  of  them  as  of^rtunity  shall  admit] 

Annot  and  her  Pupil,  a  simple  Storj.  First  American  from 
the  Edinburgh  Edition.  Salem.  Whipple  &  Lawrence.  1829. 
18mo.  pp.  148. 

The  Grood  Children,  or  the  Duties  and  Amusements  of  a 
Day.  First  American  Edition.  Lancaster.  Carter,  Andrews 
k  Co.  1828.  18mo.  pp.  60. 

The  Black  Velvet  Bracelet.  Bv  the  Author  of  <  The 
Shower,'  &c.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  1828.  18mo. 
pp.  164. 

Isabella,  or  Filial  Affection,  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Prize,  &c.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  1828.  18mo. 
pp.  160. 

Mary  Jones.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  1829.  18mo. 
pp.   107. 

Procrastination.  By  the  Author  of  the  Shower,  &c.  Bos- 
ton.    Bowles  &  Dearborn.     1828.     18mo.     pp.  44 

James  Colman,  or  the  Reward  of  Perseverance.  By  the 
Authorof  John  Williams.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  1828. 
ISmo.  pp.  46. 

Thomas  Mansfield.  By  the  Author  of  the  Pet  Lamb.  Bos- 
ton.   Bowles  &  Dearborn.  1828.    18mo.   pp.  13. 

The  Happy  Valley.  By  the  Author  of  Helen  and  Maria. 
Boston.  Published  by  the  Boston  Sunday  School  Society. 
1839.     l8mo.     pp.  40. 

Mary  and  her  Sister.  By  the  Author  of  Helen  and  Maria. 
Boston.     Wait,  Greene  &  Co.    1829.    18mo.   pp.  17. 

The  Warning.  By  the  Author  of  the  Well  Spent  Hour. 
Boston.  Wait,  Greene,  &  Co.   1829.  18mo.  pp.96. 

Reformed  Edward,  or  the  House  of  Reformation.  A  True 
Story.     Boston.   N.  S.  Simpkins  &  Co.   1829.   18mo.  pp.  18. 
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Art.  T. — The  Two  Books  of  Francis  Lord  Verulam.  Of  the 
Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning,  Divine  and  Human, 
London.     Pickering.     1825,     8vo.     pp.  402. 

[Continued  from  page  f42.] 

In  our  previous  notice  of  this  work,  we  have  made  liberal 
extracts  from  the  author.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  fact  for  the 
purpose  of  apologising  for  the  course  we  have  taken  in  this 
respect ;  for  we  are  well  satisfied  that  those  who  take  interest 
enough  in  our  views  to  follow  us  in  our  speculations,  will  be 
pleased  to  see  these  quotations.  They  contain  much  evi- 
dence of  the  peculiar  character  of  Bacon's  understanding ; 
and  with  what  we  shall  now  give,  will  afford  abundant  proof  of 
his  deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  capocities 
of  the  human  mind.  Indeed,  his  writings  are  much  more  re- 
markable for  this  quality,  which  seems  to  pervade  almost  every 
page,  than  for  the  views  they  contain  of  natural  philosophy. 
We  express  our  strong  conviction  when  we  say,  that  Reid,  and 
Stewart,  and  Brown,  though  they  have  built  up  what  is  called 
a  philosophy  of  mind  upon  induction,  have  yet  but  skimmed 
the  surface  of  the  profoundness  of  Bacon's  views.  It  was  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  that  he  deduced 
the  true  laws  of  philosophizing.  The  vast  discoveries  to  which 
these  laws  have  led  in  natural  science,  have  agaip  in  their  turn 
enlarged  and  enriched  the  philosophy  of  mind.  By  the  philos- 
ophy of  mind,  we  mean  the  general  state  of  the  science  of 
metaphysics,  as  it  is  understood  in  the  learned  world.   .  In  say- 
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ing  that  Bacon  was  far  id  advance  of  the  writers  of  the  present 
age  in  bis  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  we  are  well  aware 
that  we  are  saying  what  many  will  be  unwilling  to  admit.  But 
we  think  that  a  little  more  examination  would  satisfy  them  of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  have  said  that  the  modern 
discoveries  in  natural  science  have  improved  the  general  state 
of  the  science  of  metaphysics.  Indeed,  we  regard  natural  science 
as  the  true  ultimate  and  foundation  of  metaphysics.  And  as  the 
accurate  knowledge  which  is  now  possessed,  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, was  not  disclosed  to  Bacon,  his  views  of  mental  philosophy 
must  have  wanted  the  strength  and  precision,  which  an  enlighten- 
ed consciousness  of  this  foundation  alone  can  give.  But  without 
this  aid,  they  were  far  more  deep  and  penetrating  than  those  of 
many  who  regard  the  science  of  metaphysics  as  altogether  built 
up  since  his  day.  There  are  states  in  which  the  mind,  as  it 
were  by  inspiration,  catches  a  glimpse  of  what  it  is  afterwards 
to  receive,  and  rationally  and  systematically  to  comprehend. 
Bacon  stands  with  respect  to  the  present  state  of  science,  in  a 
relation  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  this  state  of  foretaste 
or  conception,  to  the  state  of  full  possession.  How  bright  and 
clear  his  anticipations  were,  few  can  realize.  But  that  he  was 
enabled  to  make  them  from  his  knowledge  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, is  not  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  There  was  no  other 
ground  upon  which  be  could  stand  and  survey  the  pretensions 
of  science,  and  pronounce  upon  their  deficiencies.  There  was 
no  other  ground  upon  which  he  could  stand,  and  point  out  as 
upon  a  map,  the  subjects  of  legitimate  examination  and  the 
process  of  inquiry.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  in- 
fallible and  free  from  error.  He  fell  into  many  errors  which 
his  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  could  not  correct.  But 
there  arc  only  few  men  who  would  thus  have  erred  ;  for  there 
are  but  few  who  possess  his  power  of  sustaining  a  flight  into  the 
region  of  causes  and  activities.  But  this  was  the  atmosphere 
in  which  Bacon  lived  and  breathed. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  those  who  call  themselves 
philosophers,  Baconian  philosophers  too,  who  are  conversant, 
and  profess  to  bo  conversant  only  with  effects.  But  this  is 
a  most  grievous  abuse  of  names.  Though  Bacon  taught  us  to 
observe  effects,  and  to  make  experiments  with  a  view  of  es- 
tablishing theories,  and  thus  apparently  to  reason  from  effects 
to  causes,  yet  this  process  with  him  was  not  the  end ;  but 
having  gained  this  vantage-ground,  he  would  again  descend 
from  causes  to  effects  with  the  light  and  certainty  of  living 
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experience.  Thus  he  observes,  that  'all  true  and  fruitful 
natural  philosophy  hath  a  double  scale  or  ladder,  ascendant 
and  descendant  ;  ascending  from  experiments  to  the  invention 
of  causes,  and  descending  from  causes  to  the  invention  of  new 
experiments.'  In  another  place  he  says,  that  ^a  faculty  of  wise 
interrogating  is  half  a  knowledge  ; '  and  adopts  the  sentiment  of 
Plato,  that  '  whosoever  seeketh,  knoweth  that  which  he  sccketh 
for,  in  a  general  notion  ;  else  how  shall  he  know  it  when  he  hath 
found  it  ? '  Now  this  we  take  to  be  strictly  true  of  all  discov- 
eries that  are  made  in  a  philosophical  manner.  Many  discov- 
eries have  been  made  in  nature,  which  were  hit  upon  appa- 
rently by  the  merest  accident.  But  they  also  appeared  at  first 
as  anomalous  facts,  at  variance  with  the  uniform  laws  of  na- 
ture. And  they  could  never  take  their  place  and  rank,  ns  mat- 
ters of  science,  till  they  had  been  viewed  from  what  Bacon 
calls  the  '  descendant  scale  or  ladder  of  natural  philosophy.' 
Before  this  they  would  necessarily  appear  to  be  contradictory  to 
previously  established  theories.  Hence  the  necessity  of  as- 
cending into  the  region  of  causes  in  order  truly  to  understand 
any  discovery,  or  to  reduce  facts  to  a  rational  theory.  Hence, 
too,  the  propriety  of  denominating  this  view  of  the  ultimate 
facts  and  experiments,  which  is  taken  from  this  higher  ground, 
the  discovery.  For  a  man  cannot  with  propriety  be  said  to 
have  discovered  new  truths,  while  these  new  truths  cannot  be 
viewed  by  him  in  harmony  with  all  those  other  principles  which 
he  had  previously  received  and  which  he  still  regards  as  truths. 
Or,  if  his  former  principles  were  false,  and  thus  irreconcileable 
with  the  new,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  the  discovery, 
till  the  false  have  been  discarded  and  in  this  manner  harmony 
has  been  restored.  Thus  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  the  true  dis- 
covery of  new  principles  and  their  reduction  to  a  science,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  man  should  be  elevated  above  the  common 
level  of  the  mere  discovery  or  witnessing  of  the  outward,  nat- 
ural experiment. 

'  Another  error  which  doth  succeed  that  which  we  last  men- 
tioned, is,  that  afler  the  distribution  of  particular  arts  and 
sciences,  men  have  abandoned  universality,  or  '*  philosophia 
prima"  (the  chief  philosophy) ;  which  cannot  but  cease  and 
stop  all  progression.  For  no  perfect  discovery  can  be  made 
upon  a  flat  or  level :  neither  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  more 
remote  and  deeper  parts  of  science,  if  you  stand  but  upon  the 
level  of  the  same  science,  and  ascend  not  to  a  higher  science.' 
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We  are  now  approaching  the  consideration  of  Bacon's  pe- 
culiar qualifications  for  philosophizing.  It  was  ^  universality ' 
or  ^  philosophia  prima,'  in  which  Bacon  excelled.  Nay,  it  is 
this  in  which  he  now  excels  ;  for  the  great  mass  of  those  whe 
regard  themselves  as  his  followers,  are  now  standing  upon  the 
*  flat  or  level '  upon  which  no  discoveries  can  be  made.  Wc 
are  aware  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  precisely 
what  Bacon  meant  by  '  universality,'  to  the  abandonment  and 
neglect  of  which,  he  imputed  in  so  great  a  degree  the  defi- 
ciencies of  art  and  science.  But  he  did  not  use  the  word  as 
a  mere  empty  sound  ;  and  further  extracts  will  doubtless  aid 
the  reader  in  coming  to  a  true  conception  of  his  meaning. 

'  The  part  of  Human  Philosophy  which  is  Rational,  is  of  all 
knowledges,  to  the  most  wits,  the  least  delightful,  and  secmcth 
but  a  net  of  subtilty  and  spinosity.  For  as  it  was  truly  said, 
that  knowledge  is  *^  pabulum  animi "  (the  food  of  the  mind)  ; 
so  in  the  nature  of  men's  appetite  to  this  food,  most  men  are  of 
the  taste  and  stomach  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  that  would 
fain  have  returned  ''ad  ollas  carnium'  (to  the  flesh  pots),  and 
were  weary  of  manna;  which,  though  it  were  celestial,  yet 
seemed  less  nutritive  and  comfortable.  So  generally  men  taste 
well  knowledges  that  are  drenched  in  flesh  and  blood,  civil  his- 
tory, morality,  policy,  about  the  which  men's  aflections,  praises, 
fortunes,  do  turn  and  are  conversant ;  but  this  same  ''lumen 
siccum''  (dry  light)  doth  parch  and  oficnd  most  men's  watery 
and  soil  natures.  But,  to  speak  truly  of  things  as  they  are  in 
worth,  rational  knowledges  are  the  keys  of  all  other  arts ;  for  as 
Aristotle  saith  aptly  and  elegantly,  "  That  the  hand  is  the  in- 
strument of  instruments,  and  the  mind  is  the  form  of  forms  ;  " 
so  these  be  truly  said  to  be  the  art  of  arts :  neither  do  they  only 
direct,  but  likewise  confirm  and  strengthen  ;  even  as  the  habit  of 
shooting  doth  not  only  enable  to  shoot  a  nearer  shoot,  but  also  to 
draw  a  stronger  bow. 

'  The  arts  intellectual  are  four  in  ilumber ;  divided  according 
to  the  ends  whereunto  they  are  referred  :  for  man's  labor  is  to. 
invent  that  which  is  sought  or  propounded ;  or  to  judge  that 
which  is  invented  ;  or  to  retain  that  which  is  judged  ;  or  to  de- 
liver over  that  which  is  retained.  So  as  the  arts  must  be  four ; 
art  of  inquiry  or  invention ;  art  of  examination  or  judgment ; 
art  of  custody  or  memory  ;  and  art  of  elocution  or  tradition. 

'  Invention  is  of  two  kinds^  much  differing  ;,  the  one,  of  arts 
and  sciences ;  and  the  other,  of  speech  and  arguments.  The 
former  of  these  I  do  report  deficient ;  which  seemeth  to  me  to 
be  such  a  deficience  as  if,  in  the  making  of  an  inventory  touch- 
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ing  the  state  of  a  defunct,  it  should  be  set  down,  that  there  is 
no  ready  money.  For  as  money  will  fetch  all  other  commodi- 
ties, so  this  knowledge  is  that  which  should  purchase  all  the  rest. 
And  like  as  the  West-Indies  had  never  been  discovered,  if  the 
use  of  the  mariner's  needle  had  not  been  first  discovered,  though 
the  one  be  vast  regions,  and  the  other  a  small  motion  ;  so  it  can- 
not be  found  strange  if  sciences  be  no  farther  discovered,  if  the 
art  itself  of  invention  and  discovery  hath  been  passed  over.- 

*  That  this  part  of  knowledge  is  wanting,  to  my  judgment 
standeth  plainly  confessed  :  for  first,  logic  doth  not  pretend  to 
invent  sciences,  or  the  axioms  of  sciences,  but  passeth  it  over 
with  a  **  cuique  in  sua  arte  credendum  "  (every  man  is  to  be 
trusted  in  his  own  art).  And  Celsus  acknowledgeth  it  gravely, 
speaking  of  the  empirical  and  dogmatical  sects  of  physicians, 
"  That  medicines  and  cures  were  first  found  out,  and  then  after 
the  reasons  and  causes  were  discoursed ;  and  not  the  causes 
first  found  out,  and  by  light  from  them  the  medicines  and  cures 
discovered."  And  Plato,  in  his  Thcajtetus,  noteth  well,  "  That 
particulars  are  infinite,  and  the  higher  generalities  give  no  suf- 
ficient direction ;  and  that  the  pith  of  all  sciences,  which  make 
the  artsman  differ  from  the  inexpert,  is  in  the  middle  pro- 
positions, which  in  every  particular  knowledge  are  taken  from 
tradition  and  experience."  And  therefore  we  see,  that  they 
which  discourse  of  the  inventions  and  originals  of  things,  refer 
them  rather  to  chance  than  to  art,  and  rather  to  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  serpents,  than  to  men. 

"Dictamnum  genetrix  Cretaea  carpit  ab  Ida, 
Puberibus  caulem  foliis  et  flore  comantem 
Purpureo  :  non  ilia  feris  incognita  capris 
Germina,  cum  tergo  volucres  hajsere  sagitta) :  " 
(A  branch  of  sov'reign  dittany  she  bore. 
From  Ida  gathered  on  the  Cretan  shore. 
Luxuriant  leaves  the  taper  stalk  array ; 
The  stalk  in  flow*rs  the  flow'rs  in  purple  gay. 
The  goats  when  pierc'd  at  distance  by  the  dart. 
Apply  the  med'cine  to  the  wounded  part). 
So  that  it  was  no  marvel,  the  manner  of  antiqufty  being  to  con- 
secrate inventors,  that  the  ^Egyptians  had  so  few  human  idols 
in  their  temples,  but  almost  all  brute. 

"  Omnigenumque  Deum  monstra,  et  la  trator  Anubis, 
Contra  Neptunam,  et  Venerem,  contraque  Minervam,  &c." 
(Against  great  Neptune,  in  his  strength  arrayed 
And  beauteous  Venus,  and  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 
Engage  the  dog  Anubis,  on  the  floods, 
.     And  the  lewd  herd  of  iEgypt's  monster  gods). 
And  if  you  like  Setter  the  tradition  of  the  Grecians,  and  ascribe 
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the  first  inventions  to  men,  yet  you  will  rather  believe  that  Pro- 
metheus first  struck  the  fiints,  and  marvelled  at  the  spark,  than 
that  when  he  first  struck  the  flints  he  expected  the  spark  :  and 
therefore  we  see  the  West-Indian  Prometheus  had  no  intel- 
ligence with  the  European,  because  of  the  rareness  with  them 
of  flint,  that  gave  the  first  occasion.  So  as  it  should  seem,  that 
hitherto  men  are  rather  beholden  to  a  wild  goat  for  surgery,  or 
to  a  nightingale  for  music,  or  to  the  ibis  for  some  part  of  physic, 
or  to  the  pot-lid  tliat  flew  open,  for  artillery,  or  generally  to 
chance,  or  anything  else,  than  to  logic,  for  the  invention  of  arts 
and  sciences.  Neither  is  the  form  of  invention  which  Virgil 
describeth  much  other  : 

"  Ut  varias  usus  meditando  extunderet  artes 
Paulatim : " 

(That  studious  want  might  useful  arts  contrive). 
For  if  you  observe  the  words  well,  it  is  no  other  method  than 
that  which  brute  beasts  are  capable  of,  and  do  put  in  use ; 
which  is  a  perpetual  intending  or  practising  some  one  thing, 
urged  and  imposed  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  conservation  of 
being :  for  so  Cicero  saith  very  truly,  ''  Usus  uni  rei  deditus  et 
naturam  et  artem  ssepe  vincit''  (practice  applied  to  one  object 
oflen  outstrips  nature  and  art).  And  therefore  if  it  be  said  of 
men, 

''  Labor  omnia  vincit 
Improbus,  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egestas  : 
(What  cannot  ceaseless  toil,  and  pressing  need !) 
it  is  likewise  said  of  beasts,  ''Quis  psit^^co  docuit  suum  >;«Vl'' 
(who  taught  the  parrot  to  say  Good  morrow  ?)  Who  taught  the 
raven  in  a  drought  to  throw  pebbles  into  a  hollow  tree,  where 
she  espied  water,  that  the  water  might  rise  so  as  she  might 
come  to  it  ?  Who  taught  the  bee  to  sail  through  such  a  vast 
sea  of  air,  and  to  find  the  way  fi-om  a  field  in  flower,  a  great 
way  ofi*,  to  her  hive  ?  Who  taught  the  ant  to  bite  every  grain 
of  corn  that  she  burieth  in  her  hill,  lest  it  should  take  root  and 
grow?  Add  then  the  word  *extundere"  (to  hammer  out), 
which  importeth  the  extreme  diflficulty,  and  the  word  '  paulatim" 
(by  degrees),  wHIch  importeth  the  extreme  slowness,  and  we 
are  where  we  were,  even  among  the  Egyptians'  gods ;  there 
being  little  lefl  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  nothing  to  the  duty 
of  art,  for  matter  of  invention. 

'  Secondly,  the  induction  which  the  logicians  speak  of,  and 
which  seemeth  familiar  with  Plato,  (whereby  the  principles  of 
sciences  may  be  pretended  to  be  invented,  and  so  the  middle 
propositions  by  derivation  from  the  principles ;)  their  form  of 
induction,  I  say,  is  utterly  vicious  and  incompetent :  wherein 
their  error  is  the  fouler,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  art  to  perfect 
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and  exalt  nature ;  but  they  contrariwise  have  wronged,  abused 
and  traduced  nature.  For  he  that  shall  attentively  observe  how 
the  mind  doth  gather  this  excellent  dew  of  knowledge,  like 
unto  that  which  the  poet  speaketh  of,  ''  Aerei  mellis  CGslestia 
dona"  (the  heavenly  gifl  of  aerial  honey),  distilling  and  con- 
triving it  out  of  particulars  natural  and  artificial,  as  the  flowers 
of  the  field  and  garden,  shall  find  that  the  mind  of  herself  by 
nature  doth  manage  and  act  an  induction  much  better  than  they 
describe  it.  For  to  conclude  upon  an  enumeration  of  particu- 
lars, without  instance  contradictory,  is  no  conclusion,  but^  a 
conjecture ;  for  who  can  assure,  in  many  subjects,  upon  those 
particulars  which  appear  of  a  side,  that  there  are  not  on  the 
contrary  side  which  appear  not  ?  As  if  Samuel  should  have 
rested  upon  those  sons  of  Jesse  which  were  brought  before  him, 
and  failed  of  David,  which  was  in  the  field.  And  this  form,  to 
say  truth^  is  so  gross,  as  it  had  not  been  possible  for  wits  so 
subtile  as  to  have  managed  these  things  to  have  offered  it  to  the 
world,  but  that  they  hasted  to  their  theories  and  dogmaticals, 
and  were  imperious  and  scornful  towards  particulars ;  which 
their  manner  was  to  use  but  as  "  lictores  and  viatores,"  for 
sergeants  and  whifflers,  "  ad  summovendam  turbam  "  (to  drive 
away  the  crowd),  to  make  way  and  make  room  for  their  opini- 
ons, rather  than  in  their  true  use  and  service.  Certainly  it  is 
a  tiling  may  touch  a  man  with  a  religious  wonder,  to  see  how 
the  footsteps  of  seducement  are  the  very  same  in  divine  and 
human  truth :  for  as  in  divine  truth  man  cannot  endure  to  be- 
come as  a  child ;  so  in  human,  they  reputed  the  attending  the 
inductions  whereof  we  speak,  as  if  it  were  a  second  infancy  or 
childhood. 

*  Thirdly,  allow  some  principles  or  axioms  were  rightly  in- 
duced, yet  nevertheless  certain  it  is,  that  middle  propositions 
cannot  be  deduced  from  them  in  subject  of  nature  by  syllogism, 
that  is,  by  touch  and  reduction  of  them  to  principles  in  a  middle 
term.  It  is  true  that  in  sciences  popular,  as  moralities,  laws, 
and  the  like,  yea,  and  divinity  (because  it  pleaseth  God  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  the  capacity  of  the  simplest),  that  form  may  have 
use;  and  in  natural  philosophy  likewise,  by  way  of  argument 
or  satisfactory  reason,  *'  dusB  assensum  par  it,  operis  effaeta 
est''  (what  produces  assent,  has  accomplished  its  object:)  but 
the  subtilty  of  nature  and  operations  will  not  be  inchained  in 
those  bonds  :  for  arguments  consist  of  propositions,  and  propo- 
sitions of  words  ;  and  words  are  but  the  current  tokens  or  marks 
of  popular  notions  of  things ;  which  notions,  if  they  be  grossly 
and  variably  collected  out  of  particulars,  it  is  not  the  laborious 
examination  either  of  consequences  of  arguments,  or  of  the 
truth  of  propositions,  that  can  ever  correct  that  error,  being,  as 
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the  physicians  speak,  in  the  first  digestion  .  and  therefore  it  was 
not  without  cause,  that  so  many  excellent  philosophers  became 
sceptics  and  academics,  and  denied  any  certainty  of  knowledge 
or  comprehension ;  and  held  opinion,  that  the  knowledge  of  man 
extended  only  to  appearances  and  probabilities.  It  is  true  that 
in  Socrates  it  was  supposed  to  be  but  a  form  of  irony,  "  Scientiam 
dissimulando  simulavit/'  (he  made  pretensions  to  knowledge  by 
dissembling  it ;)  for  he  used  to  disable  his  knowledge,  to  the  end 
to  enhance  his  knowledge;  like  the  humor  of  Tiberius  in  his 
beginnings,  that  would  reign,  but  would  not  acknowledge  so 
much :  and  in  the  latter  Academy,  which  Cicero  embraced,  this 
opinion  also  of  "  acatalopsia"  (incomprohensibleness),  I  doubt, 
was  not  held  sincerely :  for  that  all  those  which  excelled  in 
"copia"  (abundance)  of  speech  seem  to  have  chosen  that  sect, 
as  that  which  was  fittest  to  give  glory  to  their  eloquence  and 
variable  discourses ;  being  tather  like  progresses  of  pleasure, 
than  journeys  to  an  end.  But  assuredly  many  scattered  in  both 
Academies  did  hold  it  in  subtilty  and  integrity  :  but  here  was 
their  chief  error ;  they  charged  the  deceit  upon  the  senses ; 
which  in  my  judgment,  notwithstanding  all  their  cavillations,  are 
very  sufficient  to  certify  and  report  truth,  though  not  always  im- 
mediately, yet  by  comparison,  by  help  of  instrument,  and  by 
producing  and  urging  such  things  as  are  too  subtile  for  the 
sense  to  some  effect  comprehensible  by  the  sense,  and  other  like 
assistance.  But  they  ought  to  have  charged  the  deceit  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  upon  the  manner  of 
collecting  and  concluding  upon  the  reports  of  the  senses.  This 
I  speak,  not  to  disable  the  mind  of  man,  but  to  stir  it  up  to  seek 
help :  for  no  man,  be  he  never  so  cunning  or  practised,  can 
make  a  straight  line  or  perfect  circle  by  steadiness  of  hand,  which 
may  be  easily  done  by  help  of  a  ruler  or  compass. 

'  This  part  of  invention,  concerning  the  invention  of  sciences, 
I  purpose,  if  God  give  me  leave,  hereafter  to  propound,  having 
digested  it  into  two  parts;  whereof  the  one  I  term  "experientia 
literata "  (learned  experience,)  and  the  other,  ''  interpretatio 
nature  "  (the  interpretation  of  nature)  :  the  former  being  but  a 
degree  and  rudiment  of  the  latter.  But  I  will  not  dwell  too  long, 
nor  speak  too  much  upon  a  promise. 

'  The  invention  of  speech  or  argument  is  not  properly  an  in* 
vcntion  ;  for  to  invent  is  to  discover  that  we  know  not,  and  not 
to  recover  or  resummon  that  which  we  already  know  :  and 
the  use  of  this  invention  is  no  other  but,  out  of  the  knowledge 
whereof  our  mind  is  already  possessed,  to  draw  forth  or  call  be* 
fore  us  that  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  purpose  which  we 
take  into  our  consideration.  So  as,  to  speak  truly,  it  is  no  in- 
vention, but  remembrance  or  suggestion,  with  an  application; 
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which  is  the  cause  why  the  schools  do  place  it  after  judgment, 
as  subsequent  and  not  precedent.  Nevertheless,  because  we  do 
tccouut  it  a  chace,  as  well  of  deer  in  an  inclosed  park,  as  in  a 
forest  at  large,  and  that  it  hath  already  obtained  the  name,  let  it 
be  called  invention  ;  so  as  it  be  perceived  and  discerned,  that  the 
scope  and  end  of  this  invention  is  readiness  and  present  use  of 
our  knowledge,  and  not  addition  or  amplification  thereof/ 

pp.  208-218. 

By  '  rational  knowledges,'  *  arts  intellectual,'  and  more  es- 
pecially by  the  '  invention  of  arts  and  sciences,'  in  the  preced- 
ing extract,  Bacon  seems  to  understand  something  very  similar 
to,  if  not  precisely  the  same  as,  by  '  universality  '  or  *  philoso- 
phia  prima.'  Invention,  such  as  is  here  referred  to,  acknowl- 
edges no  kindred  with  necessity,  but  would  do  honor  to  the  no- 
blest pedigree.  The  same  thing  is  again  referred  to,  and  per- 
haps more  fully  illustrated  in  the  following  remarks. 

'  But  because  the  distributions  and  partitions  of  knowledge  are 
not  like  several  lines  that  meet  in  one  angle,  and  so  touch  but 
in  a  point ;  but  are  like  branches  of  a  tree,  that  meet  in  a  stem, 
which  hath  a  dimension  and  quantity  of  entirencss  and  continu- 
ance, before  it  come  to  discontinue  and  break  itself  into  arms 
and  boughs ;  therefore  it  is  good,  before  we  enter  into  the  former 
distribution,  to  erect  and  constitute  one  universal  science,  by  the 
name  of*  Philosophia  prima,"  primitive  or  summary  philosophy, 
as  the  main  and  common  way,  before  we  come  where  the  ways 
part  and  divide  themselves;  which  science,  whether  I  should 
report  as  deficient  or  no,  I  stand  doubtful. 

*  For  I  find  a  certain  rhapsody  of  natural  theology,  and  of 
diverse  parts  of  logic ;  and  of  that  part  of  natural  philosophy 
which  concerneth  the  principles  ;  and  of  that  otlier  part  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  which  concerneth  the  soul  or  spirit ;  all  these 
strangely  commixed  and  confused  :  but  being  examined,  it  seem- 
eth  to  me  rather  a  depredation  of  other  sciences,  advanced  and 
exalted  unto  some  height  of  terms,  than  anything  solid  or  sub- 
stantive of  itself 

*  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  distinction  which 
is  current,  that  the  same  things  are  handled  but  in  several  re- 
spects. As  for  example,  that  logic  considereth  of  many  things 
as  they  are  in  notion,  and  this  philosophy  as  they  are  in  nature; 
the  one  in  appearance,  the  other  in  existence :  but  I  find  this 
difference  better  made  than  pursued.  For  if  they  had  considered 
quantity,  similitude,  diversity,  and  the  rest  of  those  external 
characters  of  things,  as  philosophers,  and  in  nature,  their  in- 
quiries must  of  force  have  been  of  a  far  other  kind  than  they  are. 
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'  For  doth  any  of  them,  in  handling  quantity,  speak  of  the 
force  of  union,  how  and  how  far  it  multiphetli  virtue?  Doth  any 
give  .the  reason,  why  some  things  in  nature  are  so  con.mon,  and 
in  so  great  niasS|  and  others  so  rare,  and  in  so  small  quantity? 
Doth  any,  in  handling  similitude  and  diversity,  assign  the  cause 
why  iron  should  not  move  to  iron,  which  is  more  like,  but  move 
to  the  loadstone,  which  is  less  like  ?  Why  in  all  diversities  of 
things  there  should  be  certain  particles  in  nature,  which  are 
almost  ambiguous  to  which  kind  they  should  be  referred?  But 
there  is  a  mere  and  deep  silence  touching  the  nature  and  ope- 
ration of  those  common  adjuncts  of  things,  as  in  nature :  and 
and  only  a  resuming  and  repeating  of  the  force  and  use  of  them 
in  speech  or  argument. 

'  Therefore,  because  in  a  writing  of  this  nature  I  avoid  all  sub- 
tilty,  my  meaning  touching  this  original  or  universal  philosophy 
18  thus,  in  a  plain  and  gross  description  by  negative :  **  That  it 
be  a  receptacle  for  all  such  profitable  observations  and  axioms 
as  fall  not  within  the  compass  of  any  of  the  special  parts  of  phi- 
losophy or  sciences,  but  are  more  common  and  of  a  higher  stage." 

'Now  that  there  are  many  of  that  kind,  need  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed. For  example ;  is  not  the  rule,  **  Si  ineequalibus  aequalia 
addas,  omnia  erunt  insqualia"  (if  to  unequals  you  add  equals, 
all  will  be  unequal),  an  axiom  as  well  of  justice  as  of  the  mathe- 
matics ?  And  is  there  not  a  true  coincidence  between  commu- 
tative and  distributive  justice,  and  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
proportion  ?  Is  not  that  other  rule,  "  Quae  in  eodum  tertio  con- 
veniunt,  et  inter  se  conveniunt "  (things  which  are  equal  to  a 
third  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another),  a  rule  taken  from  the  ma- 
thematics, but  so  potent  in  logic  as  all  syllogisms  are  built  upon 
it?  Is  not  the  observation,  ''Omnia  mutantur,  nil  interit"  (all 
things  are  changed,  nothing  perishes),  a  contemplation  in  phi- 
losophy thus,  that  the  quantum  of  nature  is  eternal?  in  natural 
theology  thus,  that  it  requireth  the  same  omnipotence  to  make 
somewhat  nothing,  which  at  the  first  made  nothing  somewhat  ? 
according  to  the  Scripture,  "  Didici  qu6d  omnia  opera,  qu»  fecit 
Deus,  preseverent  in  perpetuum ;  non  possumus  eis  quicquam 
addere  nee  auferre"  (I  know  that,  whatsoever  God  doeth,  it 
it  shall  be  forever :  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  anything  taken 
from  it.) 

*  Is  not  the  ground,  which  Machiavel  wisely  and  largely  dis- 
courseth  concerning  governments,  that  the  way  to  establish  and 
preserve  thein,  is  to  reduce  them  "ad  principia"  (to  first  princi- 
ples), a  rule  in  religion  and  nature,  as  well  as  in  civil  adminis- 
tration? Was  not  the  Persian  magic  a  reduction  or  corres- 
pondence of  the  principles  and  architectures  of  nature  to  the 
rules  and  policy  of  governments?    Is  not  the  precept  of  a  mu« 
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sician,  to  fall  from  a  discord  or  harsh  accord,  upon  a  concord  or 
sweet  accord,  alike  true  in  affection?  Is  not  the  trope  of  music, 
to  avoid  or  slide  from  the  close  or  cadence,  common  with  the 
trope  of  rhetoric,  of  deceiving  expectation?  Is  not  the  delight 
of  the  quavering  upon  a  stop  in  music,  the  same  with  the  playing 
of  light  upon  the  water  ? 

"  Splendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontus  : " 
(The  silver  splendors  tremble  o*er  the  tides.) 
Are  not  the  organs  of  the  senses  of  one  kind  with  the  organs  of 
reflection,  the  eye  with  a  glass,  the  ear  with  a  cave  or  strait  de- 
termined and  bounded  ?  Neither  are  these  only  similitudes,  as 
men  of  narrow  observation  may  conceive  them  to  be,  but  the 
footsteps  of  nature,  treading  or  printing  upon  several  subjects  or 
matters. 

*  This  science,  therefore,  as  I  understand  it,  I  may  justly  re- 
port as  deficient ;  for  I  see  sometimes  the  profounder  sort  of 
wits,  in  handling  some  particular  argument,  will  now  and  then 
draw  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  this  well  for  their  present  use ; 
but  the  spring-head  thereof  seemeth  to  me  not  to  have  been 
visited  ;  being  of  so  excellent  use,  both  for  the  disclosing  of  na- 
ture, and  the  abridgement  of  art. 

'  This  science  being  therefore  first  placed  as  a  common  parent, 
like  unto  Berecynthia,  which  had  so  much  heavenly  issue, 
"  Omnes  caelicolas,  omnes  super  alta  tenentes  : " 
(A  shining  train,  who  fill  the  blest  abodes): 
we  may  return  to  the  former  distribution  of  the  three  philoso- 
phies, divine,  natural,  and  human.' — pp.  147-152. 

The  distinction  which  is  here  made  between  '  several  lines 
that  meet  in  one  angle,  and  so  touch  but  in  n  point,'  and  '  the 
branches  of  a  tree  that  meet  in  a  stem,  which  hath  a  dimen- 
sion and  quantity  of  entireness  and  continuance,'  is  certainly  a 
most  important  one.  There  is  no  parallelism  between  the  two 
things.  A  branch  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  stem. 
The  distinction  between  them  is  the  same  as  between  cause 
and  effect ;  and  the  science  of  which  Bacon  is  speaking,  and 
of  which  he  certainly  had  some  knowledge,  is  as  a  stem 
through  which  all  the  other  sciences  are  to  be  produced,  and 
on  which  they  are  to  be  supported  ;  or  it  stands  as  *  a  common 
parent,  like  unto  Berecynthia  which  had  so  much  heavenly 
issue.'  When  a  man  is  in  this  science,  the  discovery  of  sci- 
ences which  lie  in  the  planes  below  where  he  is  situated,  is  a 
matter  of  course.  He  does  not  stumble  upon  them  acciden- 
tally, or  by  virtue  of  endless  experiments  repeated  without  ob- 
ject and   leading  he  knows  not  whither,  but  being  himself  in 
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the  causes  of  things,  he  can  foresee  the  effects.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  proverb  that  ^  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.'  In  the  usual  mode  of  discovering  natural  science 
this  is  strictly  true  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  men  are  mere 
■laves  in  the  work.  Indeed  they  hardly  make  any  pretensions 
to  rationality,  any  more  than  freedom,  but  follow  their  experi- 
ments, as  it  were  with  their  eyes  closed.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day  are  far 
behind  their  boasted  leader.  They  have  received  his  cautions 
against  theorizing  according  to  the  strictness  of  the  letter, 
without  drinking  into  his  spirit.  Theories  are  not  to  be  framed 
without  regard  to  facts  and  experiments,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  and  then  advocated  and  supported  from  personal 
interest  and  a  love  of  reputation.  This  is  but  another  kind  of 
slavery — the  slavery  of  prejudice  and  self-conceit.  Neither  are 
facts  and  experiments  to  be  collected  without  regard  to  theo- 
ries. But  theories  should  be  framed  from  rational  views  of  the 
causes  which  are  continually  operating  and  producing  effects, 
and  the  testimony  of  facts  and  experiments  should  ultimately 
determine  their  character.  In  this  manner  a  man  may  labour 
without  toil,  for  he  will  receive  strength  from  the  consciousness 
of  continual  progress. 

We  regard  these  views  as  so  very  important,  that  we  shall 
make  another  extract  the  more  fully  to  illustrate  them. 

*  For  Natural  Prudence,  or  the  part  operative  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, we  will  divide  it  into  three  parts,  experimental,  philo- 
BOphical,  and  magical ;  which  three  parts  active  have  a  corres- 
pondence and  analogy  with  the  three  parts  speculative,  natural 
history,  physic,  and  metaphysic  :  for  many  operations  have  been 
invented,  sometimes  by  a  casual  incidence  and  occurrence, 
sometimes  by  a  purposed  experiment ;  and  of  those  which  have 
been  found  by  an  intentional  experiment,  some  have  been 
found  out  by  varying  or  extending  the  same  experiment, 
some  by  transferring  and  compounding  diverse  experiments 
the  one  into  the  other,  which  kind  of  invention  an  empiric  may 
manage. 

'Again,  by  the  knowledge  of  physical  ^  causes  there  cannot 
fail  to  follow  many  indications  and  designations  of  new  particu- 
lars, if  men  in  their  speculation  will  keep  one  eye  upon  use  and 
practice.  But  these  are  but  coastings  along  the  shore,  **  pre- 
mendo  littus  iniquum"  (keeping  too  close  to  the  dangerous 
coast) :  for,  it  seemeth  to  me,  there  can  hardly  be  discovered 
any  radical  or  fundimental  alterations  and  innovations  in  nature, 
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either  by  the  fortune  and  essays  of  experiments,  or  by  the  light 
and  direction  of  physical  causes. 

*  If,  therefore,  we  have  reported  metaphysic  deficient,  it  must 
follow  that  we  do  the  like  of  natural  magic,  which  hatti  relation 
thereunto.  For  as  for  the  natural  magic  whereof  now  there  is 
mention  in  books,  containing  certain  credulous  and  supersti- 
tious conceits  and  observations  of  sympathies,  and  antipathies, 
and  hidden  properties,  and  some  frivolous  experiments,  strange 
rather  by  disguisement  than  in  themselves  ;  it  is  as  far  differing 
in  truth  of  nature  from  such  a  knowledge  as  we  require,  as  the 
story  of  king  Arthur  of  Britain,  or  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux,  difiers 
from  Cajsar's  Commentaries  in  truth  of  story.  For  it  is  mani- 
fest that  Cssar  did  greater  things  *' de  vero"  (in  reality)  than 
those  imaginary  heroes  were  feigned  to  do ;  but  he  did  them  not 
in  their  fabulous  manner.  Of  this  kind  of  learning  the  fable  of 
Ixion  was  a  figure,  who  designed  to  enjoy  Juno,  the  goddess  of 
power ;  and  instead  of  her  had  copulation  with  a  cloud,  of  which 
mixture  were  begotten  centaurs  and  chimeras. 

'  So  whosoever  shall  entertain  high  and  vaporous  imagina- 
tions, instead  of  a  laborious  and  sober  inquiry  of  truth,  shall 
beget  hopes  and  beliefs  of  strange  and  impossible  shapes.  And 
therefore  we  may  note  in  these  sciences  which  hold  so  much  of 
imagination  and  belief,  as  this  degenerate  natural  magic,  al- 
chemy, astrology,  and  the  like,  that  in  their  propositions  the 
description  of  the  means  is  ever  more  monstrous  than  the  pre- 
tence or  end. 

*  For  it  is  a  thing  more  probable,  that  he  that  knoweth  well 
the  natures  of  weight,  of  colour,  of  pliant  and  fragile  in  respect 
of  the  hammer,  of  volatile  and  fixed  in  respect  of  the  fire,  and 
the  rest,  may  superinduce  upon  some  metal  the  nature  and  form 
of  gold  by  such  mechanic  as  belongeth  to  the  production  of  the 
natures  afore  rehearsed,  than  that  some  grains  of  the  medicine 
projected  should  in  a  few  moments  of  time  turn  a  sea  of  quick- 
silver or  other  materials  into  gold  :  so  it  is  more  probable,  that 
he  that  knoweth  the  nature  of  arefaction,  the  nature  of  assimi- 
lation of  nourfshment  to  the  thing  nourished,  the  manner  of  in- 
crease and  clearing  of  spirits,  the  manner  of  the  depredations 
which  spirits  make  upon  the  humors  and  solid  parts,  shall  by 
ambages  of  diets,  bathings,  anointings,  medicines,  motions,  and 
the  like,  prolong  life,  or  restore  some  degree  of  youth  or  viva- 
city, than  that  it  can  be  done  with  the  use  of  a  few  drops  or 
scruples  of  a  liquor  or  receipt.  To  conclude,  therefore,  the 
true  natural  magic,  which  is  that  great  liberty  and  latitude  of 
operation  which  dependeth  upon  the  knowledge  of  forms,  I  may 
report  deficient,  as  the  relative  thereof  is. 

'  To  which  part,  if  we  be  serious,  and  incline  not  to  vanities 
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and  plausible  discourse,  besides  the  deriving  and  deducing  the 
operations  themselves  fVom  metaphysic,  there  are  pertinent  two 
points  of  much  purpose,  the  one  by  way  of  preparation,  the 
other  by  way  of  caution :  the  first  is,  that  there  be  made  a 
calendar,  resembling  an  inventory  of  the  estate  of  man,  con- 
taining all  the  inventions,  being  the  works  or  fruits  of  nature  or 
art,  which  are  now  extant,  and  whereof  man  is  already  possess- 
ed ;  out  of  which  doth  naturally  result  a  note,  what  things  are 
yet  held  impossible,  or  not  invented :  which  calendar  will  be 
the  more  artificial  and  serviceable,  if  to  every  reputed  impossi- 
bility you  add  what  thing  is  extant  which  cometh  the  nearest  in 
degree  to  that  impossibility :  to  the  end  that  by  these  optatives 
and  potentials  man's  inquiry  may  be  the  more  awake  in  deduc- 
ing direction  of  works  from  the  speculation  of  causes :  and 
secondly,  that  those  experiments  be  not  only  esteemed  which 
have  an  immediate  and  present  use,  but  those  principally  which 
are  of  most  universal  consequence  for  invention  of  other  experi- 
ments, and  those  which  give  most  light  to  the  invention  of 
causes ;  for  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  needle,  which  giveth 
the  direction,  is  of  no  less  benefit  for  navigation  than  the  inven- 
tion of  the  sails,  which  give  the  motion. 

'  Thus  have  I  passed  through  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
deficiencies  thereof;  wherein  if  I  have  differed  from  the  ancient 
and  received  doctrines,  and  thereby  shall  move  contradiction, — 
for  my  part,  as  I  affect  not  to  dissent,  so  I  purpose  not  to  con- 
tend.    If  it  be  truth, 

'*  Non  canimus  surdis,  respondent  omnia  sylvse : " 
(Not  to  the  deaf  our  notes  in  vain  we  sing, 
Each  wood  shall  with  responsive  echoes  ring.) 
The  voice  of  nature  will  consent,  whether  the  voice  of  man  do 
or  no.     And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was  wont  to  say  of  the  expe- 
dition of  the  French  for  Naples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in 
their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons  to 
fight :  so  I  like  better  that  entry  of  truth  which  cometh  peacea- 
bly, with  chalk  to  mark  up  those  minds  which  are  capable  to 
lodge  and  harbor  it,  than  that  which  cometh  with  pugnacity 
and  contention.' — pp.  172-177. 

We  here  have  a  very  clear  expression  of  Bacon's  opinion 
in  relation  to  those  discoveries  which  are  made  by  the  light  of 
physical  causes.  The  natural  magic  which  he  speaks  of, 
seems  to  be  but  another  name  for  his  '  philosophia  prima.'  It 
18  indeed  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  professed  followers  of  Bacon,  and  those  too  who  are  per- 
petually boasting  of  the  grand  discoveries  of  the  inductive 
Byatem,  shouid  be  men  who  ascend  no  higher  than  physical 
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causes,  and  suppose  that  they  honour  him  as  their  master  in 
philosophy,  while  they  profess  to  do  no  more.  It  is  useless  to 
reason  with  such  men,  hut  if  they  could  he  persuaded  to  read 
a  single  volume  of  Bacon's  works,  they  would  find  him  to  be 
quite  a  different  man  from  what  they  suppose.  The  exalted 
sentiment,  which  fills  the  concluding  paragraph  last  quoted, 
must  be  interesting  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  state  of 
him  who  wrote  it.  To  those  who  cannot,  nothing  which  we 
could  add,  would  render  it  interesting  or  intelligible. 

Bacon  repeats  the  Fable  of  ^sop,  respecting  the  husband- 
man, that, 

'  When  he  died,  told  his  sons,  that  he  had  lefl  unto  them  gold^ 
buried  under  ground  in  his  vineyard ;  and  they  digged  over  all 
the  ground,  and  gold  they  found  none;  but  by  reason  of  their 
stirring  and  digging  the  mould  about  the  roots  of  their  vines, 
they  had  a  great  vintage  the  year  following.' — pp.  50,  51. 

Vfe  fear  that  our  remarks  in  relation  to  the  state  of  modern 
philosophy  may  be  imputed  by  some  to  ungenerous  or  envioud 
motives,  and^  by  others  may  be  misunderstood.  We  therefore 
refer  to  this  fable,  as  well  calculated  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
While  the  husbandman  is  digging  for  gold,  he  may  indeed 
essentially  benefit  his  lands.  But  his  labour  is  the  vilest  drudge- 
ry. He  is  the  constant  dupe  of  expectations  which  are  never 
to  be  gratified,  and  of  hopes  that  are  never  to  be  realized.  He 
does  not  indeed  labour  altogether  in  vain  ;  but  he  is  a  slave, 
because  he  knows  neither  the  amount  nor  the  nature  of  his 
wages.  Now  what  we  intended  to  say  was,  that  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  present  day,  have  lost  the  spirit  of  Bacon.  They 
are  conversant  only  with  effects.  They  are  toiling  and  labour- 
ing to  as  little  purpose,  or  to  a  purpose  as  wide  of  their  ex- 
pectations and  hopes,  as  was  the  husbandman  in  the  fable. 
And  what  we  would  have  them  to  become,  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  what  every  one  sees  that  he  should  have  been* 
They  should  be  in  a  'state  to  '  know  in  some  general  form ' 
that  which  they  are  in  pursuit  of.  There  is  a  science  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  experimental  philosopher,  as  the  science  of 
agriculture  is  to  the  husbandman  ;  and  this  is  what  Bacon 
terms  '  Philosophia  prima  ^  or  the  '  invention  of  arts  and 
sciences.' 

In  the  following  passage  we  see  what  Bacon  regarded  as 
necessary  in  order  to  the  cultivation  of  this  heart  and  root  of 
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phHosophy.     We  see  also  another  proof  of  his  high  eatimatioa 
of  the  dignity  and  value  of  true  learning. 

'  First,  therefore,  amongst  so  many  great  foundations  of  col- 
leges in  Europe,  I  find  strange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to 
professions,  and  none  left  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large.  For 
if  men  judge  that  learning  s(iould  be  referred  to  action,  they 
judge  well ;  but  in  this  they  fall  into  the  error  described  in  the 
ancient  fable,  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  did  suppose 
the  stomach  had  been  idle,  because  it  neither  performed  the 
office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of  sense,  as  the  head  doth; 
but  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  the  stomach  that  digesteth  and 
distributeth  to  all  the  rest :  so  if  any  man  think  philosophy  and 
universality  to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth  not  consider  that  all  pro- 
fessions are  from  thence  served  and  supplied.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  a  great  cause  that  hath  hindered  the  progression  of  learn- 
ing, because  these  fundamental  knowledges  have  been  studied 
but  in  passage.  For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than 
it  hath  used  to  do,  it  is  not  anything  you  can  do  to  the 
boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirring  of  the  earth,  and  putting  new 
mould  about  the  roots,  that  must  work  it.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
forgotten,  that  this  dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations  to 
professory  learning  hath  not  only  had  a  malign  aspect  and  in- 
fluence upon  the  growth  of  sciences,  but  hath  also  been  preju- 
dical  to  states  and  governments.  For  hence  it  proceedeth  that 
princes  find  a  solitude  in  regard  of  able  men  to  serve  them  in 
causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  education  collegiate  which 
is  free  ;  where  such,  as  were  so  disposed  might  give  themselves 
to  histories,  modern  languages,  books  of  policy  and  civil  dis- 
course, and  other  the  like  enablements  unto  service  of  state. 

'  And  because  founders  of  colleges  do  plant,  and  founders 
of  lectures  do  water,  it  followcth  well  in  order  to  speak  of  the 
defect  which  is  in  public  lectures ;  namely,  in  the  smallness 
and  meanness  of  the  salary  or  reward  which  in  most  places  is 
assigned  unto  them  ;  whether  they  be  lectures  of  arts,  or  of  pro- 
fessions. For  it  is  necessary  to  the  progression  of  sciences  that 
readers  be  of  the  most  able  and  sufficient  men,  as  those  which 
are  ordained  for  generating  and  propagating  of  sciences^  and 
not  for  transitory  use.  This  cannot  be,  except  their  condition 
and  endowment  be  such  as  may  content  the  ablest  man  to  ap- 
propriate his  whole  labour,  and  continue  his  whole  age  in  that 
function  and  attendance  ;  and  therefore  must  have  a  proportion 
answerable  to  that  mediocrity  or  competence  of  advancement, 
which  may  be  expected  from  a  profession  or  the  practice  of  a 
profession.  So  as,  if  you  will  have  sciences  flourish,  you  must 
observe  David's  military  law,  which  was,  **  That  those  which 
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staid  with  the  "carriage  should  have  equal  part  with  those  which 
were  in  the  action;"  else  will  the  carriages  be  ill  attended.  So 
readers  in  science  are  indeed  the  guardians  of  the  stores  and 
provisions  of  sciences,  whence  men  in  active  courses  are  fur- 
nished, and  therefore  ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  with 
them  ;  otherwise,  if  the  fathers  in  sciences  be  of  the  weakest 
est  sort,  or  be  ill-maintained, 

'*  Et  patrum  invalidi  referent  jejunia  nati : " 
(From  feeble  fathers  spring  imbecile  sons.)' 

pp.  109-111.  . 

One  reason  why  more  serious  efforts  have  not  been  made  to 
place  philosophy  and  universality  upon  a  solid  and  true  foun- 
dation is,  because  they  hold  out  but  a  small  prospect  of  an 
early  reward.  The  prosecution  of  them  as  studies  promises 
much  in  the  way  of  important  results  ;  but  these  encourage- 
ments are  not  in  their  nature  of  an  imposing  character.  We 
now  speak  of  philosophy,  in  the  general,  abstract  sense,  in 
which  Bacon  used  the  word.  And  by  results  we  mean  those 
external^  natural  effects,  which  terminate  in  mechanical  opera- 
tions, and  become  immediate  sources  of  pecuniary  profit,  and 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  Results  of  this  char- 
acter, together  with  those  which  are  merely  striking  and 
showy  without  being  useful,  are  always  gratifying  to  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  pretended  philosophers.  And  perhaps  we 
ought  to  add,  that  the  genius  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  this 
country,  especially  when  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  is  such  as  to  expose  us  to  a  double  share 
of  this  failing.  Wc  do  not  love  to  investigate  matters  thor- 
oughly. Everything  around  us  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  imma- 
ture. We  have  not  well  considered  the  importance  of  a  good 
digestion.  Wc  insist  upon  having  the  profits  ;  and  wc  are 
often  gathering  and  counting  our  fruits,  while  we  should  be 
stirring  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  putting  in  new 
mould,  that  it  may  become  ripe  and  mellow  upon  its  native 
bough.  It  is  the  same  disposition  which  leads  us  to  make 
philosophy  a  sport.  In  this  way  it  has  come  to  be  the  profep- 
sion  of  many  to  teach  it,  who  know  little  of  its  power.  We 
have  lectures  upon  the  several  departments  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, which  consist  merely  of  an  artificial  arrangement  of 
technical  terms,  and  the  repetition  of  dazzling  experiments, 
without  attempting  to  teach  the  pupils  to  abstract  their  views 
and  reason  for  themselves.  We  do  not  object  to  experiments 
for  the  illustration  of  principles ;  nor  to  familiar  instruction  in 
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the  elements  of  natural  philosophy.  But  we  do  most  seriously 
object  to  regarding  every  one  as  a  philosopher  who  uses  the 
elementary  terms  ot*  science  with  familiarity,  and  lectures  to 
the  astonishment  of  a  popular  audience.  Philosophy  has  not 
thus  descended  from  her  true  station.  She  has  indeed  come 
down  to  labour  in  the  common  walks,  and  for  the  common 
benefit  of  man  ;  and  she  has  clothed  herself  in  a  garment 
suited  to  her  employment.  But  let  us  not  suppose  that  she 
has  therefore  changed  her  essential  character.  '1  hough  we  see 
her  engaged  in  more  external  works,  let  us  not  forget  her 
heavenly  origin,  nor  whence  it  is  that  she  deri\es  her  power. 
It  is  impossible  from  (he  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  she  should 
do  these  things  without  bestowing,  upon  her  false  pretenders, 
the  power  uf  deceptive  imitations.  The  power  of  jugglery  and 
enchantment  has  been  coexistent  wah  the  power  of  working 
iniracles.  But  all  this  only  increases  the  necessity  for  a  spirit 
of  true  discrimination. 

This  love  of  show,  for  which  many  pretended  scholars  are 
more  remarkable,  than  for  their  love  of  philosophy  and  true 
learning,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  so  keen  an  observer 
an  Bacon.  A  single  paragraph  will  suffice  to  show  his  estima- 
tion of  such  arts. 

'  There  hath  been  also  laboured  and  put  in  practice  a  method 
which  is  not  a  lawful  method,  but  a  method  of  imposture ; 
which  is,  to  deliver  knowledges  in  such  manner,  as  men  may 
speedily  come  to  make  a  show  of  learning  who  have  it  not : 
such  was  the  travail  of  Raymundus  LuUius,  in  making  that  art 
which  bears  his  name ;  not  unlike  to  some  books  of  typocosmy 
which  have  been  made  since  ;  being  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  countenance,  that  those  which 
use  the  terms  might  be  thought  to  understand  the  art;  which 
collections  arc  much  like  a  fripper's  or  broker's  shop,  that  hath 
ends  of  every  thing,  but  nothing  of  worth.' — p.  247. 

Bacon  also  complains  of  the  habit  of  a  too  hasty  a  reduction 
of  knowledge  to  arts  and  methods.  But  the  best  idea  of  his 
meaning  will  be  derived  from  his  own  words. 

'  Another  error,  of  a  diverse  nature  from  all  the  former,  is  the 
over  early  and  peremptory  reduction  of  knowledge  into  arts  and 
methods  ;  from  which  time  commonly  sciences  receive  small  or 
no  augmentation.  But  as  young  men,  when  they  knit  and 
shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  farther  stature ;  so  know- 
ledge, while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  observations,  it  is  in  growth  ; 
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but  when  it  is  once  comprehended  in  exact  methods,  it  may 
perchance  be  farther  polished  and  illustrated,  and  accommodated 
for  use  and  practice ;  but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and 
substance.' — p.  55. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  in  reply  to  this  caution,  that  his  own 
principles  of  theorizing  have  provided  an  adequate  remedy. 
Theories  are  now  held  as  resulting  from,  and  resting  upon  ac- 
tual facts  and  observations.  Of  course,  whenever  any  new 
facts  are  disclosed  which  prove  to  be  at  variance  with  a  pre- 
established  theory,  the  theory  is  at  once  set  aside.  One  of 
the  foundations  upon  which  it  was  acknowledged  to  stand,  has 
been  removed,  and  all  those  who  made  this  acknowledgment 
truly,  must  admit  that  it  stands  no  longer.  This  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  true.  Still  there  is  much  truth  in  the  paragraph  last 
quoted,  the  force  and  propriety  of  which  lies  a  little  deeper  than 
the  level  of  such  a  reply  seems  to  contem|ilate.  Perhaps  wo 
shall  most  easily  succeed  in  explaining  our  meaning,  if  instead 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  they  exist  in  the  abstract  form,  we 
regard  them  for  a  moment,  as  they  exist  in  the  mind  of  n  single 
individual.  And,  if  instead  of  the  '  reduction  of  knowled^^e 
into  arts  and  methods,'  by  the  common  consent  of  scientific 
meq,  or  instead  of  the  common,  universal  progress  of  knowl- 
edges into  arts  and  sciences  which  is  going  on  in  the  learned 
world,  we  regard  the  progress  of  these  things  in  a  single 
mind.  For  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  every  man  has  a  certain 
process  to  go  through  by  himself,  before  he  can  truly  under- 
stand any  science.  And  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  this 
process,  in  every  step,  and  the  process  of  the  science  itself  in 
the  abstract.  For  the  abstract  science  itself,  at  least  so  far  as 
any  idea  can  be  formed  of  it,  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
those  truths  and  knowledges  which  different  individuals  have 
first  seen  by  themselves.  Thei^e  are  arranged  and  systematiz- 
ed and  preserved  in  printed  books.  The  facts  may  all  exist  on 
which  the  system  is  founded.  But  it  must  he  obvious  that  it 
<]oes  not  follow  that  the  arrangement  and  inferences  are  all 
true.  While  a  pupil  is  learnmg  a  science,  he  should  endeav- 
our to  receive  from  his  instructer  as  little  as  possible  of  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  him  as  an  individual,  in  the  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  own  thoughts.  Ifc  should  thus  acquire  the 
abstract  principles  of  a  science  which  are  to  he  filled  with  life 
and  moulded  into  a  particular  form,  by  himself.  The  monient 
he  follows  bis  master  beyond  this,  he  becomes  a  slave  without 
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the  slightesl  prubability  that  liis  labours  will  be  either  useful  or 
productive.  The  seeds  must  be  sown  in  his  own  mind,  which 
like  the  earth  must  first  produce  the  tree,  before  it  can  bear 
the  fruit.  On  this  point  it  is  obvious  that  great  care  in  the  in- 
structor is  requisite  lest  the  pupil  should  neglect  to  do  that  for 
himself,  which  alone  can  make  him  a  philosopher.  Now  the 
^  arts  and  methods  '  of  knowledge,  as  13acon  terms  them,  are 
the  instructers  of  us  all.  There  are  certain  general  properties 
of  science  in  which  all  philosophers  of  the  age  agree.  And 
when  these  have  become  settled  and  reduced  to  exact  methods, 
they  are  very  likely  to  retain  their  features,  whether  they  are 
the  fair  expression  of  the  simple  truth  or  not.  It  requires 
more  than  ordinary  strength  of  mind  to  rise  above  their  influ- 
ence. It  is  in  fact  the  very  thing  which  Bacon  did  in  his  age, 
and  for  which  we  honour  his  memory.  But  we  should  honour 
his  principles  still  more  in  endeavouring  to  remove  all  improper 
influences  from  this  source.  Wo  are  not  to  receive  theories 
and  inferences,  because  he  who  proposes  them  calls  himself  a 
Baconian  philosopher.  But  we  must  endeavour  to  elevate  our 
understandings  so  as  to  see  them  for  ourselves,  and  thus  be- 
come ourselves  philosophers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
We  shall  then  enter  into  theories,  and  instead  of  repeating 
what  we  have  heard  others  say,  shall  be  able  to  speak  what 
wo  have  ourselves  seen. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject  the  memory  is  too 
remarkable  a  power  of  the  mind  to  be  passed  over  in  total 
silence.  There  is  no  power  of  the  mind  which  has  been  less 
understood  or  more  perverted  from  its  true  uses.  We  have 
not  time  lo  pursue  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  these  uses, 
but  quote  a  paragraph  to  show  at  least  in  a  negative  form, 
what  Bacon's  views  were  in  relation  to  it. 

*  For  the  other  principal  part  of  the  custody  of  knowledge, 
which  is  memory,  I  find  that  faculty  in  my  judgment  weakly 
inquired  of.  An  art  there  is  extant  of  it ;  but  it  secmeth  to  me 
that  there  are  better  precepts  than  that  art,  and  better  practices 
of  that  art,  than  those  received.  It  is  certain  the  art,  as  it  is, 
may  be  raised  to  points  of  ostentation  prodigious :  but  in  use, 
as  it  is  now  managed,  it  is  barren,  (not  burdensome,  nor  danger- 
ous to  natural  memory,  as  is  imagined,  but  barren,)  that  is,  not 
dexterous  to  be  applied  to  the  serious  use  of  business  and  occa- 
sions. And  therefore  I  make  no  more  estimation  of  repeating 
a  great  number  of  names  or  words  upon  once  hearing,  or  the 
pouring  forth  of  a  number  of  verses  or  rhimes  extempore,  or  the 
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making  of  a  satirical  simile  of  everything,  or  the  turning  of 
everything  to  a  jest,  or  the  falsifying  or  contradicting  of  every- 
thing by  cavil,  or  the  like,  (whereof  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
there  is  great  "copia"  (plenty,)  and  such  as  by  device  and 
practice  may  be  exalted  to  an  extreme  degree  of  wonder,)  than 
I  do  of  the  tricks  of  tumblers,  funambuloes,  baladines  ;  the  one 
being  the  same  in  the  mind  that  the  other  is  in  the  body,  matters 
of  strangeness  without  worthiness/ — pp.  231,  23*2. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  asking  pardon  of 
the  reader,  (if  indeed  we  have  one  who  has  followed  us 
through,)  for  the  irregular  manner  in  which  this  notice  has 
been  conducted.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  far  from  being 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.  But,  such  as  we  have  been  able, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  make  it,  it  is  given  ;  in  the 
hope  that  the  extracts,  which  are  certainly  valuable,  will  induce 
a  more  general  examination  of  the  writings  of  the  father  of 
modern  philosophy. 


Art.  II. — Eirors  in  Common  Education.  An  Address  de* 
livered  at  the  JLyceum  in  Brooklyn,  Con.  Oct.  22,  1828,  6y  S, 
J.  May, 

[Few  means  seem  better  adapted  to  produce  extensive  im- 
provement in  common  education,  than  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  conducted.  Our 
books  for  the  use  of  schools  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  very 
defective.  But  our  prevailing  methods  of  intruclion  are  still 
more  objectionable,  than  the  manuals  on  which  they  are 
founded.  The  preparing  of  proper  books  for  olemenlary 
tuition,  has  been  a  process  rather  slow  in  its  developements. 
The  first  step  of  progress  was  the  cutting  down  of  great 
volumes  into  small  ones,  by  the  short-hand  method  of  abridg- 
ing ;  the  language  being  suffered  to  remain  as  it  stood  origi- 
nally, when  intended  for  adults.  The  next  step,  was  the  ad- 
ditional one  of  writing  down  the  phraseology  to  the  level  of 
infant  capacities.  A  third  advance  consisted,  in  giving  the 
thoughts,  as  well  as  the  language,  a  familiar  air,  and  an  in- 
teresting form.  A  fourth  stage  of  improvement  seems  now  to 
be  entered  on/  which  is  that  of  not  only  changing  the  aspect 
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and  the  dress  in  which  thou^^ht  is  presented  to  the  young 
minds,  but  the  re-arranging  ot^  the  thoughts  themseU'es,  so 
that  their  order  and  succession  form  a  gradual  and  natural  ex- 
ercise of  the  mental  faculties,  and  a  silent,  progressive,  and 
practical  course  of  intellectual  discipline, — indicating  at  the 
same  time,  the  path  to  be  pursued  in  all  endeavours  for  the 
attainment  of  knowledge. 

With  tlic  exceptions  of  Colburu's  Arithmetic,  and  those  on 
the  same  plan,  very  little  aid,  in  common  education,  has  been 
derived  from  works  written  on  rational  principles  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  the  school  books  in  common  use,  imperfect  as  thej 
are  in  themselves,  have  been  rendered  still  worse,  as  instru- 
ments of  instruction,  by  the  mechanical  modes  of  teaching,  to 
which  they  have  been  rendered  subservient.  These  evils 
need  to  be  freely  and  often  stated,  that  they  may  be  brought 
fully  before  the  minds  of  those  who  have  influence  in  education. 

Of  the  following  address,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  our 
last  number.  Deeming  the  views  di^losed  in  it  important  to 
teachers  and  parents,  we  have  obtained  the  author's  per- 
mission to  insert  it  in  our  pages.  It  is  now  presented  with 
some  modifications  which  he  has  obligingly  made  with  a  view 
to  the  objects  of  this  journal.  On  behalf  of  this  article  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing.  Its  subject  is  one  of  uni- 
versal importance,  and  is  treated  with  a  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness of  manner,  which  cannot  fail  to  carry  light  and  conviction 
to  minds  accustomed  to  reflection  on  practical  subjects.] 

Education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  may  be  understood  to 
mean  the  complete  and  harmonious  developement  of  all  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  powers  of  our  nature — the  subjection  of 
ourselves  to  the  supreme  control  of  right  principles,  and  the 
acquisition  of  all  knowledge  that  may  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  our  filling  well  the  sphere  of  duty,  in  which  God  hath 
placed  us.  Thus  defined,  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  this  present 
state  of  our  being.  It  is  the  work,  which  ought  to  be  in  con- 
tinual progress,  until,  in  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  de- 
prived of  our  faculties.  As  we  advance  into  life,  multiply  our 
relations  to  rnankind,  and  assume  new  responsibilities,  increas- 
ed demands  of  one  kind  or  another  are,  of^  course,  made  upoa 
our  minds  and  hearts.  These  render  it  necessary  for  us  to 
seek  higher  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  and  to  ponder  anew, 
the  correctness  of  our  moral  principles,  in  their  operation  upon 
new  classes  of  duty.  And  thus  the  process  of  education  goes 
OD|  or  rather  should  go  on,  towards  perfection. 
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It  would  be  well  for  us  often  to  take  this  extended  view  of 
education,  because  it  is  only  when  we  contemplate  the  whole, 
that  we  can  form  just  ideas  of  its  subordinate  parts.  A  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  errors  in  common  school  teaching,  to  which 
1  shall  presently  direct  your  attention,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a 
want  of  prospective  reference  to  education  in  its  enlarged 
sense.  To  whatever  extent  it  may  be  probable  this  process 
will  be  carried  in  after  life,  the  commencement  of  education 
ought  in  every  instance  to  be  the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
ought  in  every  instance  to  be  such,  as  shall  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  the  grand  result.  So  that  any  one,  however  humble 
be  his  origin,  may  be  set  out  in  that  course,  which,  if  his 
talents  and  opportunities  in  life  permit  him  to  pursue  it,  may 
lead  him  to  the  highest  attainments  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 
In  one  word,  the  specific  object  of  elementary  instruction  in 
every  instance  should  be,  to  begin  thai  harmonious  developement 
of  all  the  powers  of  our  nature,  which,  if  we  do  not  paralyze 
them  by  our  sins,  will  be  expanding  forever. 

These  introductory  thoughts  are,  I  am  too  well  persuaded, 
very  unlike  the  notions  generally  entertained  on  the  subject 
before  us.  Most  persons  seem  to  consider  a  common  educa- 
tion to  be  nothing  else  than  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  verbal 
familiarity  with  language,  grammar,  geography  and  arith- 
metic. Whether  all  these  branches  of  science  should  be  in- 
troduced into  our  common  schools,  in  preference  to  others 
which  are  wholly  neglected,  admits  a  question  of  serious  im- 
port. But  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  consider  it.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  find  so  much  fault  with  the  branches,  which,  it  is  pre- 
tended, are  taught  to  children,  as  with  the  manner  in  which 
instruction  is  generally  given — a  manner  unfriendly,  I  am 
confident,  yes,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  a 
thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  cither  of  these  sciences,  and 
tending  scarcely  at  all  to  that  unfolding  of  mind  and  heart,  in 
which,  as  has  been  already  said,  real  education  consists.  The 
study  of  some  sciences  is  undoubtedly  a  better  discipline  of 
the  mind,  than  the  study  of  others  ;  but  any  subject  of  know- 
ledge may  become,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  master,  instrumen- 
tal to  the  expansion  of  most  of  the  mental  faculties.  I  have 
seen  one,  who  understands  the  art  of  teaching,  make  even  a 
twig  of  a  rose-bush  the  source  of  much  valuable  truth,  which, 
in  a  most  natural  process,  he  led  his  infant  pupils  to  gather  for 
themselves,  by  the  exertion  of  their  own  intellectual  powers. 
The  close  attention  they  voluntarily  gave  him — the  eagerness 
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with  which  their  minds  seemed  to  follow  out  the  little  (rains  of 
reflection  or  reasoning  that  he  started,  showed  most  plainly, 
that  no  enjoyment  is  higher,  even  to  a  very  young  mind,  than 
the  real  pursuit  of  truth. 

That  this  is  the  fact,  wc  may  also  infer  from  the  almost  in- 
•atiahlc  curiosity  children  evince,  when  a  new  object  is  pre- 
sented to  their  notice — the  succession  of  questions  they  will 
ask,  in  order  to  elicit  from  you  what  they  wish  to  know.  An 
attempt  <hi  their  part  which  is,  alas,  otien  fruitless,  because 
parents  or  teachers  are  too  indolent,  or  too  busy,  or  too  igno* 
rant  to  impart  the  information  they  solicit.  After  being  thus 
disappointed  again  and  again — and  perhaps  reproved  for  imper- 
tinence, many  children  learn  to  suppress  their  curiosity,  refrain 
from  inquiry,  and  are  persuade  d  or  compelled  in  silence,  to 
commit  to  their  memories  words,  to  which  they  affix  no  correct 
ideas,  concerning  things,  about  which  they  are  wholly  igno- 
rant. Now,  my  friends,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
curiosity  of  a  child — the  inquiries  he  makes — are  the  index  of 
his  mind  ;  they  direct  us  to  the  very  point,  where  our  assist- 
ance is  needed.  In  teaching  a  child  therefore,  we  ought  first 
to  aicaken  curiosity^  excite  thought  about  the  subject  with  which 
we  wish  him  to  become  acquainted  ;  and  should  encourage  his 
questions  so  long  as  they  arc  evidently  suggested  by  the  desire 
of  knotting  something  more.  Whenever  his  question  relates 
to  a  fact  whch  he  does  not  possess,  that  fact  must  of  course 
be  communicated  to  him,  and  impressed  upon  his  memory  ; 
but  if  his  question  may  be  answered  by  inferences  from  facts 
which  he  is  known  to  possess,  then  we  ought  to  lead  him  by  a 
simple  course  of  reasoning  or  reflection,  to  draw  those  infer- 
ences for  himself.  Thus  while  ho  is  acquiring  knowledge,  he 
will  be  learning  what  is  better,  how  to  use  his  intellectual 
powers  ;  and  these  will  bo  strengthened  by  every  eflbrt  he  is 
induced  to  make  with  them. 

This  plan,  or  something  like  it,  I  have  seen  pursued  with 
complete  success  in  the  instruction  of  very  young  children. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  method  pursued  in  Infant  Schools, 
as  they  arc  called,  which  embrace  children  between  tho  ages 
of  two  and  six  years.  These  schools  are  of  recent  origin,  but 
have  awakened  great  interest  both  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  have  already  repaid,  a  hundred  fold,  the  expense  of 
their  support,  by  the  disclosure  of  facts  important  to  the  sci- 
ence of  teaching,  and  by  the  happiness  they  have  difl'used, 
wherever  they  have  been  established. 
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Who^  that  ever  feels  compassion,  can  look  into  our  common 
achools  lor  small  children,  and  not  have  his  compassion  strong- 
ly excited,  especially  if  he  retain  any  recollection  of  his  own 
feelings,  when  he  was  subjected  to  the  same  dull  trial  of  hit 
patience.  There  the  little  creatures  are  ranged  on  uncomfort- 
able benches,  condemned  to  sit  still,  if  possible,  perhaps  with 
their  hands  folded,  the  greater  part  of  three  long  hours  in  each 
half  day,  literally  doing  nothing,  at  the  very  time  of  life,  when 
activity  of  mind  and  body  are  most  congenial  to  them.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  excite  (bought,  to  communicate  ideas,  to 
awaken  curiosity,  to  impart  knowledge.  It  is  even  doubted 
if  they  are  capable  of  receiving  much  instruction  ;  and  the 
avowed  reason  for  sending  them  to  tichool,  is  to  keep  them  out 
of  mischief  or  harm's  way,  or  to  alleviate  their  mothers'  care. 
For  months,  and  perhaps  for  a  whole  year,  they  are  kept  drill- 
ing upon  the  alphabet,  an  assemblage  of  strange  figures,  as 
unintelligible  to  them  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  and  after- 
wards, for  another  year,  must  pore  over  columns  of  syllables 
and  words,  of  which  not  one  in  twenty  can  they  understand. 

Through  all  this  darkness,  without  one  gleam  of  intellectual 
light  to  cheer  them,  children  are  persuaded  to  persevere  by 
dint  of  praise,  and  emulation,  and  cakes  and  kisses — or,  by 
the  sterner  sort  of  pedagogues  are  compelled  to  toil,  througb 
fear  of  the  rod,  the  fool's  cap,  or  longer  confinement  in  the 
hated  school-house. 

Oh  !  who,  that  is  a  parent,  does  not  wish  that  some  more 
inviting  path  to  knowledge  may  be  opened  for  his  children  ? 
Who,  that  knows  anything  of  the  human  mind,  does  not  grieve, 
that  it  is  commonly  subjected  to  such  evil  influences,  at  the 
very  time  when  it  is  most  susceptible  ? 

If  now  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  branches,  which  it 
is  pretended  are  taught  in  our  common  schools,  we  shall  find 
that  the  same  erroneous  method  is  pursued  with  them  also. 
The  memory  is  the  faculty  chiefly  called  into  exercise.  This 
is  required  to  crowd  itself  with  technical  terms  and  definitions, 
that  are  as  unintelligible  as  the  things  they  purport  to  explain  ; 
so  that  a  crude  mass  is  collected,  which  few  minds  are  after- 
wards able  to  digest,  or  reduce  to  any  useful  purpose. 

For  example,  in  teaching  grammar — the  first  step  is,  for 
the  pupil  to  commit  to  memory  the  parts  of  speech,  with  their 
definitions  ;  then,  the  variations  to  which  those  parts  of  speech 
are  subjected  by  number,  gender,  case,  mood,  and  tense  ;  and 
then,  the  relation  that  words  may  sustain  to  each  other,  when 
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arranged  into  sentences.  Now,  all  these  things  will  be  riddles 
to  the  learner,  until  after  he  has  become  familiar  with  the 
usages  of  correct  language,  by  much  reading  of  well-written 
books.  The  time,  therefore,  which  is  usually  spent  by  chil- 
dren in  committing  to  memory  some  treatise  on  grammar,  is 
little  better  than  wasted.  If  the  same  time  were  expended  in 
reading  with  care,  specimens  of  correct  and  elegant  English — 
in  ascertaining  precisely  the  meaning  of  sentences — particular- 
ly observing  those  that  may  be  at  all  peculiar  in  their  struc- 
ture ;  if  the  time,  I  repeat,  usually  spent  in  learning  to  recite 
the  pages  of  Murray,  were  faithfully  employed  in  the  manner 
sugirested,  I  am  contidcnt  the  pupil  would  acquire  incompara- 
bly more  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  would  much  sooner 
learn  to  use  it  with  greater  accuracy  than  most  of  our  common 
school  taught  grammarians  do  ;  besides  which,  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  obtain  the  very  rare  accomplishment  of  reading 
well.  In  proof  of  what  has  been  said,  I  might  point  you  to 
certain  persons,  who  write  with  a  good  degree  of  propriety  and 
even  elegance,  though  they  never  learnt  anything  about  the 
technics  of  grammar  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  you  all  un- 
doubtedly know  many  persons,  claiming  to  be  very  familiar 
with  orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody,  yet  ha- 
bitually, both  in  speaking  and  writing,  outrage  some  of  the  first 
principles  of  language. 

It  may  be  very  proper,  indeed  it  is  indispensible  to  a  finished 
education,  that  one  should  learn  the  science  of  grammar  ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  the  common  method  of  teaching  it  is  most  un- 
natural, and  therefore  so  often  unsuccessful. 

Mistakes  of  the  same  kind  are  made  in  teaching  geography. 
Here,  too,  the  common  way  is  to  begin  with  the  technics — 
the  general  principles — the  great  outlines  of  the  science. 
The  learner  is  first  introduced  to  a  very  summary  account  of 
the  solar  system,  of  which  the  earth  is  a  member.  He  is  re- 
quired to  commit  some  sentences  about  the  theory  of  Coper- 
nicus, which  he  is  taught  to  say,  is  the.  true  system  ;  about 
planets  and  their  secondaries,  fixed  stars,  and  comets  ;  about 
the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  distances 
from  the  sun,  their  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  ;  and  per- 
haps a  few  words  respecting  Newton's  hypotheses,  to  account 
for  their  suspension  in  the  heavens,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
motions,  that  is,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces — all  which,  must  be  very  intelligible  to  a 
young  beginner,  quite  as  much  soy  as  the  extraction  of  the 
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cube  root  would  be  to  one,  who  had  never  learnt  the  four 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  Here,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
introduce  an  anecdote,  much  to  my  purpose.  A  little  boy,  who 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  geography,  repeated 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  with  great  verbal  accuracy,  all  he  knew 
about  the  heavenly  bodies.  My  friend,  knowing  that  sound 
dpes  not  always  denote  sense,  asked  him  what  the  heavenly 
bodies  are,  a  question  not  in  the  book.  The  httle  fellow  was 
somewhat  puzzled,  '  when  good  folks  die  sir,  they  go  to  heaven, 
and  then  they  are  called  heavenly  bodies.'  This  answer  cer- 
tainly evinced  power  of  thought  and  reasoning  ;  though  it  was 
evident  his  instructer  had  taken  no  pains  to  improve  these 
faculties  of  his  mind.  The  mistake  oC  the  boy  is  eujsily  ac- 
counted for,  if  he  had  ever  read  or  heard  anything  about  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars 
and  Saturn. 

When  the  learner  has  become  able  to  repeat,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  teacher,  all  that  the  author  of  the  book  he 
studies,  has  thought  proper  to  impart,  respecting  the  solar 
system,  he  is  next  introduced  to  the  earth  ;  to  a  detail  of  its 
natural,  artiiicial,  and  civil  divisions.  He  must  commit  to 
memory  several  pages  about  its  great  and  less  circles,  the 
equator,  ecliptic,  meridians,  parallels,  zones,  tropics,  co- 
lures  ;  and  all  this,  be  it  remembered,  without  a  globe  to  aid 
bis  perception  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  Then  he  must 
learn  the  detinitionsof  a  continent,  island,  isthmus,  promontory, 
&.C.,  of  an  ocean,  sea,  lake,  gulf,  river,  &c  &.c.  To  these  he 
must  add  the  civil  divisions  of  the  earth,  its  empires  kingdoms, 
duchies,  provinces,  states,  counties,  towns.  Now  nil  these 
things,  it  is  doubtless  necessary  he  should  know  ;  but  I  con- 
tend it  is  not  right  to  make  him  learn  these  things  first.  They 
would  come  in,  at  a  later  period,  more  naturally,  and  would 
then  be  more  intelligible.  But  to  proceed  ;  when  the  pupil 
has  stored  his  memory  with  the  above-named  technics,  (and 
many  more  that  might  have  been  mentioned,)  without  under- 
standing half  of  them,  he  is  next  presented  with  descriptions 
of  various  parts  of  the  earth.  In  the  course  of  this  survey,  he 
may  perhaps  be  brought  for  the  first  time  into  the  vicinity  of 
liis  home,  his  country,  state,  perhaps  county.  Here,  however, 
he  is  not  permitted  to  tarry  long,  not  long  enough  to  learo 
what  every  one  ought  to  know,  respecting  the  region  in  which 
he  lives.  He  is  hurried  away  to  other  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  is  required  to  learn  one  detail  after  another,  of  the  situa- 
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tion,  extent,  boundaries,  civil  divisions,  climate,  population, 
soil,  and  productions  of  this  country  and  that,  until  in  this  sura- 
mary  way,  the  author  has  carried  him,  as  he  fancies,  around 
the  circle  of  the  science.  And  when  he  has  completed  it,  it  is 
too  probable  the  pupil  is  possessed  of  very  little  more  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  matter,  than  when  he  began.  OfYen 
have  I  met  with  those,  who  could  tell  me  much  about  the  situ- 
ation and  peculiarities  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  but  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  rise,  course,  and  general  characteristics 
of  our  own  Quinnebaug  ;  and  with  others,  who  knew  very 
well  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  France,  but  were  at  a  loss 
when  I  askd  for  the  number  in  Windham  county.  Many  a 
child,  I  fear,  taught  in  our  common  schools,  who  may  delight 
his  parents,  and  gratify  his  own  and  his  instructer's  vanity,  by 
his  rapid  answers  to  the  common  routine  of  questions  in  geo- 
graphy, would  be  found  sadly  deficient  on  a  more  thorough 
examination. 

Some  improvements,  I  grant,  in  the  mode  of  teaching  this 
science,  have  already  been  introduced  into  our  schools.  Maps 
are  used  much  more  than  formerly,  but  not  yet  so  much  as 
they  ought  to  be.  As  to  globes,  I  have  never  seen,  or  heard 
of,  but  one,  in  all  the  schools  in  this  region.  Now  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  in  the  natural  sciences,  a  model,  a  picture,  or 
any  illustration  addressed  to  the  eye,  will  do  much  more  to- 
wards impressing  a  truth  upon  the  mind,  than  the  most  elabo- 
rate verbal  description.  Maps  and  globes  are  therefore  indis- 
pensable in  teaching  geography, — the  learner  should  have 
them  before  him  continually.  But  geography  is  still  taught 
too  much  without  them — byrofe — and  in  the  otherwise  unnatural 
manner  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  Instead  of  which,  the 
learner  ought  to  begin  with  his  own  town,  county,  state,  coun- 
try, and  thence  proceed  to  more  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
aided  all  along  by  good  maps,  and  an  occasional  recurrence  to 
a  globe.  Afterwards,  he  may  be  taught  that  the  earth  is  a 
planet,  belonging  to  the  system,  of  which  the  sun  is  the  cen- 
tre ;  and  so  on  may  be  led,  as  far  as  you  please,  in  the  de- 
lightful study  of  this  glorious  universe. 

The  common  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  not  any  bet- 
ter, than  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  geography  and  grammar. 
General  rules,  abstract  principles,  tedious  definitions  are  first 
presented  to  the  learner  ;  and  when  he  has  committed  them 
faithfully  to  memory,  they  are  useless,  until  his  instructer  ac- 
tually takes  the  slate  and  pencil,  and  shotM  him  by  an  example^ 
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how  he  must  operate  with  the  figures  before  him.  I  question^ 
if  there  ever  was  a  boy,  who  learnt  to  perform  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic,  from  the  directions  given  in  his  book, 
unaided  by  some  visible  illustration  of  the  process.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  difficult  in  these  first  principles  of  the  science.  The 
relations  of  numbers,  which  they  disclose,  are  not  arbitary,  nor 
artificial.  They  are  not  established  by  prescription.  They 
exist  in  the  very  nature  of  things  ;  and  every  child  may  be 
led  to  discover  them,  by  the  powers  of  his  own  mind,  if  the 
right  method  be  pursued,  that  is,  if  only  such  numbers  as  he  can 
comprehend,  be  first  presented  to  him.  When  he  has  thus 
found  out  that  such  relations  do  subsist  between  small  num- 
bers, he  will  readily  conceive  that  they  subsist  also  between 
larger  ones  ;  and  may  be  led  on  step  by  step,  to  manage, 
without  perplexity,  the  largest  combinations  of  figures,  making 
use,  as  he  may  need,  of  the  various  helps  and  expedients, 
which  mathematicians  have  devised  for  operating  with  num- 
bers, that  cannot  be  embraced  by  the  mind  at  once.  % 

For  want  of  some  such  lucid  method  of  teaching  arithme- 
tic, how  often  do  we  find  those,  who  have  been  '  clear  through 
Dabol's,'  or  some  other  common  book  of  the  kind,  and  yet 
know  nothing  ^bout  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  apply  them  in  cases,  which  do  not  happen 
to  be  obviously  similar  to  the  examples  given  in  the  book. 
Other  elementary  treatises  on  this  science  are  used  in  some 
places,  which  I  wish  might  be  speedily  introduced  among  u»— 
Colburn's  and  Smith's.  The  latter  is  constructed  in  part,  the 
former  wholly,  on  the  natural  and  rational  method,  at  which  I 
have  just  now  hinted. 

I  should  offer  you  much  more  on  this,  and  the  other  branch- 
es of  common  school  education,  were  it  not  that  by  so  doing 
I  might  encroach  upon  the  provinces,  which  those,  who  follow 
me,  intend  to  occupy.  Four  gentlemen  have  engaged  to  ad- 
dress the  public,  in  succession,  upon  the  several  sciences 
taught  in  our  schools.  I  trust  it  will  be  the  aim  of  each  one 
to  exhibit  to  you,  more  fully  than  I  have  done,  the  errors 
committed  in  teaching  the  branch,  on  which  he  treats  ;  and 
that  he  will  set  before  you  in  detail  some  better  method,  illus- 
trated by  pertinent  examples. 

The  substance  of  what  I  have  said  is  as  follows.  Teachers 
in  our  common  schools  generally,  and  almost  all  the  elemen- 
tary books  used  by  them,  adopt  a  method  inverse  to  that  which 
pature  points  out.     Learners  are  required  to  begin  with  gentr* 
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ab,  and  thence  descend  to  parlicularsy  whereas  the  opposite 
course  should  be  pursued.  The  nature  of  the  human  mind 
suggests  the  propriety  of  taking  the  opposite  course  ;  indeed 
it  is  thus  the  mind,  if  left  to  itself,  would  be  obliged  to  seek 
knowledge  on  any  subject.  It  must  first  consider  particular 
things,  which  come  under  its  observation  ;  thence,  extend  its 
notice  to  other  particulars  more  or  less  resembling  the  tirst — 
and  by  comparing  one  individual  with  another,  is  led  to  form 
classes  of  truths.  By  examining  and  comparing  these  again,  it 
is  enabled  to  form  larger  divisions  ;  and  hence  proceeds  to 
general  and  abstract  ideas.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  very  ob- 
vious that,  in  teaching  the  young  any  thing,  we  ought  to  begin 
with  the  consideration  of  what  they  already  know,  or  may 
easily  ascertain  :  and  so  on  step  by  step,  from  that  which  is 
most  easy  to  those  things,  which  are  more  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood, continually  requiring  them  to  exert  their  own  powers 
to  discover  what  we  wish  them  to  know  ^  and  this  we  may  ena- 
ble thcm^to  do,  if  we  approach  the  truth  in  a  simple  natural 
manner  ;  being  careful  that  they  understand^  as  they  advance, 
every  preliminary. 

Few  seem  to  be  aware,  that  instruction  is  an  art,  which  re- 
quires on  the  part  of  the  teacher  an  acquaintance  with  the 
human  mind,  and  a  careful  observation  of  its  workings,  under  the 
process  to  which  it  must  be  subjected  in  order  to  learn  any 
science.  Most  persons  think  it  enough  to  put  the  elementary 
book  into  the  hand  of  the  pupil,  and  exact  from  him  a  memoriier 
recitation  of  successive  portions,  until  the  whole  be  gone  over. 
But  in  most  cases,  this  will  he  only  an  excercise  of  the  memory, 
and  may  be  well  accomplished,  while  the  pupil  remains  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  on  which  the  book  treats.  The  mind 
may  be  filled  with  words,  and  at  the  same  time  very  empty  of 
ideas. 

This  leads  me  to  another  remark,  which  indeed  has  been  an- 
ticipated, io  much  that  I  have  said.  It  is,  that  the  memory 
alone  is  in  any  great  measure  developed  by  the  common  mode 
of  education.  The  other  intellectual  powers  are  suffered  to 
lie  dormant,  although  occasions  for  their  exercise  must  be  oc- 
curring continually.  As  fast  as  the  memory  can  receive  them, 
facts  and  inferences  are  crowded  indiscriminately  into  it. 
Whether  pupils  can  or  cannot  understand,  at  the  time,  what 
they  are  learning  to  repeat,  is  considered  of  little  consequence  ; 
for  it  is  sapiently  said,  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion^ 
they  can  examine  the  stock  of  material!  they  are  now  gathering. 
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and  reduce  them  to  order  and  use.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
other  powers  of  the  mind  never  having  had  any  proper  cultiva- 
tion— habii8o[  reflection,  comparison,  discrimination,  and  judg- 
ment never  having  been  acquired — these  faculties,  in  very 
many,  seem  to  remain  inactive  through  life  ;  and  the  facts  and 
opinions,  which  in  childhood  and  youth  were  stored  in  the 
memory,  lie  there  forever  a  confused  and  useless  mass. 

As  I  profess  to  be  speaking  of  ttie  prominent  errors  in  the 
common  mode  of  teaching,  practised  in  our  schools,  it  will  not 
do  to  pass  by  the  important  art  of  reading,  with  only  the 
slight  allusion  I  have  mUde  to  it.  The  great  leading  error, 
which  we  have  exposed  in  the  manner  of  teaching  every  other 
branch,  becomes  peculiarly  apparent  in  this.  It  is  impossible 
for  one  to  read  well  what  he  does  not  understand.  Now  as  most 
of  our  instructors  seem  not  to  consider  it  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  ofhce  they  engage  to  execute,  to  be  careful  that  their 
pupils  understand  whatever  they  are  directed  to  learn  ;  so  they 
allow  them  to  read,  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month, 
passages  from  which  they  probably  receive  no  very  definite 
ideas  ;  until  at  last  their  pupils  come  to  suppose,  that  the  whole 
art  of  reading  consists  in  calling  words  correctly  and  rapidly, 
in  the  succession  in  which  they  may  happen  to  stand.  This  is, 
in  fact,  all  that  the  greater  part  do  acquire.  To  utter  in  ap- 
propricUe  and  agreeable  sounds,  the  thoughts  which  are  set  down 
on  the  printed  or  written  page,  is  an  accomplishment  which 
few  possess.  This  must  be  attributed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
fact,  that  learners  are  generally  allowed  to  pronounce  the 
words  without  attending  to  their  meaning  ;  and  secondly  to 
the  fact,  equally  well  known,  that  very  little  if  any  pains  are 
taken  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  the  voice.  In  this  last  named 
respect  there  are  too  many  instances  of  shameless  negligence. 
We  all  know  persons  going  through  life,  some  of  them  public 
speakers,  with  great  defects  of  utterance,  which  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  remedied  when  they  were  children.  If 
more  care  be  taken  now  in  this  repect  than  formerly,  it  is  un- 
known to  me. 

While  on  the  topic  of  reading,  I  cannot  but  point  your  at- 
tention particularly  to  an  evil,  which  I  have  often  noticed  with 
the  deepest  regret,  because  it  is  injurious  to  our  children  n  a 
inore  important  respect  than  any  other.  I  mean  the  manner 
in  which  the  New  Testament  is  permitted  to  be  read  in  our 
schools.  There  are  perpetually  recurring,  in  this  sacred  vol- 
ume, words,  phrases,  and  allusions  which,  all  know,  need  much 
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explanation.  Yet  children  are  required  to  read  it  through  and 
through,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  render  it  inteU 
Jigible  to  them.  The  evil  of  which  I  complain  would  be  less, 
if  the  easier  parts  were  selected  for  their  perusal.  But,  if  I 
mistake  not,  they  are  led  through  the  whole  ;  the  most  obscure 
passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  the  apostle  Peter  himself 
found  it  hard  to  understand,  and  even  through  the  Apocalypse, 
which  the  most  learned  theologians  are  still  at  a  loss  to  explain. 
Nor  is  this  all.'  In  most  schools,  which  I  have  visited,  the 
pupils  have  been  directed  to  read  a  certain  number  of  ver$e$  a- 
piece,  say  two  or  three,  as  if  each  verse  were  a  complete  sen- 
tence. Yet  this  is  most  obviously  not  the  case.  The  divisions 
into  chapters  and  verses  were  made  many  hundred  years  afler 
the  books  were  written,  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  easier  refer- 
ence to  any  passage.  But  they  were  unfortunately  made  with 
Jittle  care  ;  for  very  often  parts  of  a  sentence  are  thrown  into 
different  verses,  and  sometimes  even  into  different  chapters. 
In  consequence,  it  is  most  hazardous  to  the  sense  of  these 
writings,  to  be  guided  in  reading  them  at  all  by  these  divisions. 
Yet  you  may  every  day  hear  them  read  in  our  schools,  in  por- 
tions of  two  or  three  verses,  without  any  regard  to  the  sense, 
and  in  utter  defiance  of  commas  and  semicolons.  Thus,  the 
moat  momentous  truths,  and  sublime  doctrines,  that  have  ever 
been  communicated  to  the  human  mind,  are  gabbled  over  mere- 
ly as  an  exercise  in  what  is  called  reading.  Hence,  the  pupils 
contract  a  habit  of  perusing  the  sacred  volume  without  attend- 
ing to  the  sense,  a  habit  which  they  can  perhaps  never  after- 
wards wholly  correct.  Or,  what  is  still  worse,  they  come  to 
regard  it  as  an  unintelligible,  or  uninteresting  book  \  and  in 
after  life,  rather  turn  from  than  seek  its  pages. 

I  might  continue  much  longer  on  this  strain  of  complaint  ; 
bat  I  fear  you  will  be  weary  of  me.  If  what  has  been  said  be 
true,  the  reason  is  obvious,  why  so  many  children  regard  learn- 
ing as  an  irksome  task,  and  the  school-house  a  place  of  dull 
confinement.  The  mind  and  heart  are  suffered  to  slumber 
there  ;  the  mental  powers,  except  the  memory,  gain  no  strength, 
no  activity  ;  and  our  children  are  growing  up  strangers  to  the 
delights  of  elevated  thought,  clear  reasoning,  and  accurate  in- 
formation. A  disrelish  for  intellectual  pursuits  is  acquired  at 
the  very  place,  where  the  love  of  them  ought  to  be  cherished  ; 
and  even  the  desire  of  knowledge  seems,  in  many  instances, 
to  be  utterly  extinguished. 

I  with  there  were  time  for  me  to  speak,  in  this  connexion  of 
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the  errors  observable  in  the  mo^^al  discipline  of  our  children. 
lliese  also  are  numerous  and  great,  but  1  must  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  them  to  some  other  occasion. 

The  reform,  so  much  needed  in  our  common  schools,  cannot 
be  effected  in  a  day.  It  must  take  time  to  eradicate  abuses 
which  time  has  nurtured.  But  every  man  who  loves  his  cou  i* 
try  or  his  kind,  will  heartily  cooperate  in  the  measures  that 
will  tend  to  a  result  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It  is  cause  for 
grateful  joy,  that  so  many  minds  and  hearts  are  now  engaged 
in  the  inquiry,  'how  the  standard  of  common  education  may 
be  raised.'  The  public  mind  needs  to  be  enlightened,  the  pub- 
lic feeling  to  be  awakened.  Every  parent  should  know  that 
he  cannot  confer  so  great  a  blessing  upon  his  children  as  a 
good  education.  Every  member  of  the  community  should  know, 
that  the  hopes  of  our  country  are  vested  in  the  characters  of 
our  youth.  All  must  be  brought  to  feel,  that  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation  is  the  most  important  of  all  our  common 
interests.  Then  will  it  receive  the  attention  and  the  patronage 
which  it  deserves. 


Art.   III. — The  Orthography  of  the  English  Language  Sim- 
plijied, 

[At  the  request  of  the  author  we  have  permitted  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following  article,  on  an  improved  orthography, 
entire.  A  simpler  orthography  of  our  language  is  highly 
desirable.     Its  practicability  is  very  doubtful.] 

Uu  Orthography  of  the  English  Language  Simplified,  and 
adapted  to  the  general  standard  of  Pronunciation.  Intended 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  a  common  education,  and 
every  ihit^  which  is  accomplished  by  a  Written  Language ;  or 
to  do  for  IMerature  what  the  steam  engine  has  done  for  navtgo- 
tion.     By  U.  C.  Burnap,  A.  M. 

Preface, 

Letters  are  the  first  principles  of  a  written  language.  With 
these  are  made  syllables  and  words,  by  the  different  sounds  of 
which,  different  ideas  arc  expressed.  When  a  word  is  written, 
we  recognise   its  signification,  by  knowing  what  sound  is  at- 
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tached  to  it  when  it  is  ipoken.  The  labour  of  learniog  to 
read  consists  in  rendering  familiar  the  sounds  which  are  at- 
tached to  a  certain  combination  of  letters  and  syllables. 

The  amount  of  labour  required  to  read  any  language,  by  one 
who  can  already  speak.it,  depends  upon  tho  simplicity  and  the 
perfection  of  the  alphabet.  To  be  perfeciy  the  letters  of  an  alphabet 
mutt  express  every  simple  sound  in  the  language;  and  no  two 
Utlirs  must  ever  express  the  same  sound.  When  a  language  is  so 
constructed  that  its  sounds  are  very  numerous,  it  may  be  easier 
to  give  one  character  two  or  three  different  sounds,  distin- 
guished by  some  simple  mark,  than  to  multiply  characters  ; 
but  no  adequate  reason  can  be  given  for  ever  having  two 
characters  used  to  express  the  same  sound. 

The  English  alphabet  is  deplorably  imperfect.  Several 
sounds,  very  common  in  the  language,  are  not  expressed  by 
any  character  ;  and  several  characters  are  oflen  used  to  ex- 
press the  same  sound. 

Nothing  in  the  alphabet,  as  the  letters  are  pronounced, 
would  indicate  the  sound  of  th,  sh,  tchy  h,  as  an  aspirate,  g,  as 
in  gOy  Wy  as  in  wind,  or  t^,  as  in  you.  By  learning  oil  the  con- 
sonants the  child  is  not  prepared  to  form  any  of  these  sounds. 
On  tho  other  hand,  several  letters  are  used  to  express  the 
same  sound  ;  as  g  and  J,  c  and  8,  s  and  z,  /and  v,  ph  and  /,  c, 
qy  and  A<,  w  and  ua.  In  the  vowels  there  is  much  ambiguity. 
Severn]  have  the  same  sound  in  different  places.  As,  «tr,  her, 
bur,  the  i,  e,  and  u,  having  the  same  sound  in  these  words. 

These  deficiencies  and  redundancies,  together  with  double 
and  silent  letters,  render  the  orthography  of  the  English  lan- 
guage perplexing  beyond  description.  No  general  rules  can 
be  formed  for  spelling.  The  art  of  spelling  can  be  acquired 
only  from  the  memory  of  every  word.  When  a  child  has 
learned  to  spell  one  half  of  the  words,  he  has  obtained  no  rules 
to  assist  him  in  the  other  half.  In  no  case  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  n  word  a  sure  guide  to  the  spelling  ;  nor  is  the  spelling, 
when  seen,  any  sure  guide  to  the  pronunciation. 

Years  of  labour,  perplexity,  and  discouragement  are  spent 
in  learning  to  spell,  nor  is  the  art  ever  obtained  to  perfection. 
With  regard  to  literature,  we  must  take  a  heavy  burden  on  our 
backs  in  childhood,  and  carry  it  through  life,  without  deriving 
any  benefit  from  it,  during  any  of  our  course.  We  may  throw 
it  off  now,  and  never  impose  it  upon  our  children  and  our 
posterity. 
The   following   system   is  introduced   to  remedy  the  evils 
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which  have  been  mentioned — to  supply  the  deficiencies  and  re- 
move the  redundancies  of  our  alphabet,  so  that  the  letters  may  be 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  orthography,  and  the  orthography  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  pronunciation.  By  altering  the  names  of 
some  of  the  letters,  adding  one,  by  inversion,  and  omitting  one, 
and  by  using  some  simple  distinctive  marks,  I  have  rendered 
the  alphabet  perfect,  without  any  new  characters  ;  so  that 
when  the  child  has  learned  his  letters,  he  has  learned  to  spell 
every  word  in  the  InngQage,  and  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  spell  a  word  which  he  can  pronounce. 

The  simplicity  of  the  system  is  what  induces  mc  to  present 
it  to  the  public,  and  to  hope  that  it  will  eventually  prevail,  and 
be  a  blessing  to  our  country. 

The  Alphabet. 

Pronounced  Pronounced 

A      a  L  el 

B      be  M  em 

C      she  or  che  N  en 

D      de  O  o 

E      e  P  pe 

F      ef  R  ar 

G      ge  as  in  go  S  es 

H      he  T  te 

A      the,  as  in  thin,  or  this.     U  u 

It  is  V  inverted  in  all     V  ve 

cases.  W  we 

I        i  X  ex,  eks,  or  egs 

J       ja  Y  ye 

E      ka  Z  ze,  or  zhe 

Power  of  the  Letters . 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  divided  into  vowels  and 
consonants. 

The  vowels  are  five^  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  W  and  y  are  not  to  be 
used  as  vowels,  or  at  the  end  of  words,  because  we  have 
vowels  enough  without  them  ;  and  they  occasion  a  perplex- 
ing ambiguity. 

A  has  three  sounds. 

1.  a  natural,  as  in  save. 

2.  a  short,  as  in  hat. 

3.  a  sharp,  as  in  part. 

The  sound  of  broad  a,  as  in  hall,  is  supplied  by  short  o, 
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wliieh  is  to  be  used  in  all  plaeet  where  a  hia  bad  this  mMuL 
The  <ibjeet  of  thie  change  is,  that  no  two  vowela  ahall  eter 
ha?e  the  aame  aoand.  Other  changes  will  be  nade  in  the 
Yowela  for  the  same  purpose.  I. wish  to  remore  all  rednndancjr 
from  the  vowels,  so  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  which  one  to 
nee  for  any  specified  sound. 
E  has  two  sounds. 

1.  e  natural,  as  in  w^de, 

2.  e  short,  as  in  met, 
I  baa  two  sounds, 

1.  i  natural,  as  in  ptne. 

2.  i  short,  as  in  pin, 
O  has  two  sounds. 

1 .  o  natural,  as  in  note, 

2.  o  short,  as  in  not. 

The  sound  of  oo,  or  of  o  in  move  is  to  be  expressed  by  the 
third  sound  of  ti,  in  order  that  there  may  be  but  one  sound 
of  the  kind  among  the  vowels. 

U  has  three  sounds. 

1.  u  natural,  as  in  ftf6e. 

2.  u  short,  as  in  tvb, 

3.  u  sharp,  as  in  bu9h  ;  or  the  sound  of  oo. 
With  regard  to  this  letter,  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  ita 

common  pronunciation,  it  is  not  strictly  a  vowel,  being  sounded 
as  if  it  were  spelt  yu.  When  it  begins  a  word  with  its  naiwral 
sound,  it  retains  this  consonant  sound  ;  in  all  other  cases  it 
haa  only  a  vowel  sound.  In  such  words  as  wttf,  untoenai,  it  is 
sounded  as  if  it  were  preceded  by  y. 

It  is  common  to  make  more  minute  divisions  of  the  vowels, 
than  M  here  retained  ;  but  careful  examination  will  show  that 
here  are  all  the  distinct  vowel  sounds  in  the  language.  Sounds 
may  vary  in  quantity,  or  the  same  sound  may  be  protracted 
more  in  some  words  than  it  is  in  others,  without  any  real 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  sound.  The  short  o  is  pro- 
tracted more  in  the  word  fior,  than  in  the  word  wd;  but  there 
is  no  distinction  in  the  simple  sound.  The  sharp  u  is  sounded 
longer  in  some  words  than  in-  others,  while  the  organs  retain 
the  aame  position.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  designate  these 
distinctions,  because  they  are  governed  by  the  consonants, 
with  which  the  vowels  are  connected.  For  instance,  the 
scholar  will  necessarily  dwell  longer  on  the  sound  of  o  in  nor^ 
than  in  not.  The  same  word  is  varied  a  little  in  pronuncia- 
tion, by  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  it,  so  that  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  mark  all  the  varieties  of  proDunciatioD,  in 
relation  to  tbe  qtumlity  of  sound  ;  and  tbe  attempt  would  cause 
perplexity,  ratber  than  promote  harmony. 

Thus,  there  are,  in  our  language,  twelve  distinct  vowel 
•ounds,  requiring  so  many  characters  to  distinguish  them. 
To  prevent  the  necessity  of  new  characters,  I  use  tbe  follow- 
ing methods  of  distinction. 

Let  the  simple  letter  a  be  a  natural  in  all  places  ;  a  with 
one  dot  over  it  the  second,  or  short  a,  and  a  with  two  dots 
the  third,  or  sharp  a. 

Let  simple  e  be  e  natural ;  e  with  one  dot,  be  short  e. 

Let  t  with  one  dot,  as  usual,  be  %  natural ;  t  with  two  dots,  t 
short. 

Let  simple  o  be  o  natural ;  o  with  one  dot,  short  o. 

Let  simple  u  be  u  natural  *,  u  with  one  dot  over  it,  short  ti, 
and  u  with  two  dots,  sharp  ti. 

In  this  way,  the  vowels  would  be  perfectly  distinct,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  about  their  sound.  As  the 
vowels  are  now  used,  great  perplexity  arises  from  sounding 
one  like  another,  in  many  cases.  I  propose  to  avoid  all  this, 
by  always  using  the  vowel,  the  sound  of  which  I  want.  One 
Towel  is  never  to  be  sounded  like  another.  We  have  ttotlve 
distinct  vowel  sounds  in  our  language,  and  by  applying  them 
according  to  their  definitions  all  perplexity  may  be  avoided. 

The  diphthongs  oi  and  ou  are  strictly  vowel  sounds,  being  the 
short,  sounds  of  those  letters  respectively ;  so  that  no  new 
character,  or  mark  of  distinction  is  requisite  for  them.  They 
are  to  be  used  in  all  cases,  where  owy  and  oy  have  expressed 
their  sound. 

By  these  definitions  and  explanations  we  have  a  perfect  vowel 
sygtem. 

ConsonanU, 

B  has  one  sound  as  in  60,  rob, 

C  has  two  sounds, — 1.  of  ihy  2.  of  ch,  as  in  show,  charm. 
In  spelling  words  where  it  sounds  like  ihy  it  may  be  called  she. 
In  its  other  use,  it  may  be  called  che.  Its  second  sound  is 
distinguished  by  one  dot  over  it.  I  have  altered  this  letter, 
because  it  is  not  needed  for  its  present  use.  S  and  k  may 
eopply  its  place  where  it  has  sounded  like  those  letters  ;  and 
because  we  had  no  such  sounds  in  our  alphabet  as  are  now 
Itiven  to  it.  By  the  alteration,  two  deficiencies  are  supplied, 
«nd  two  redundancies  are  removed. 
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D  has  one  sound,  as  in  did, 

V  has  one  sound,  as  in  fo.  It  is  never  sounded  like  v,  nor 
is  lis  sound  ever  supplied  by  ph. 

G  has  one  sound,  as  in  go,  log.  It  is  never  sounded  like  j.  I 
have  altered  the  name  of  this  letter,  because  we  had  not  its 
sound  in  the  alphabet.  The  alteration  is  a  remedy  for  a  redun- 
dancy and  a  deficiency. 

H  has  one  sound,  as  in  ho,  hand.  The  name  of  this  letter  is 
altered  to  have  it  express  the  proper  sound  of  the  letter,  and 
to  have  its  pronunciation  easy. 

y\  has  two  sounds.  1.  thin  thin.  2.  ih  in  this.  The  second 
sound  is  distinguished  by  one  dot  over  it.  This  letter  is  added 
because  nothing  like  its  sound  was  in  the  alphabet.  To  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  new  type,  I  have  inverted  the  letter  r. 
It  is  to  bo  icnlten  like  capital  A  without  the  cross,  and  the 
small  letter  in  the  same  fashion.  To  make  writing  more  legi- 
ble, the  small  letter  is  to  be  made  a  little  higher  than  the 
common  small  letters. 

J  has  one  sound,  as  in  jiut.  It  is  to  be  used  in  all  places, 
where  g  has  sounded  like  j. 

K  has  one  sound,  as  in  kite.  It  is  to  be  used  in  all  places 
where  c  and  ch  have  sounded  like  k  ;  and  also  where  q  has 
been  used. 

L  has  one  sound,  as  in  lo, 

M  has  one  sound,  as  in  man. 

N  has  one  sound,  as  in  no. 

P  has  one  sound,  as  in  pin. 

The  place  of  q  is  supplied  in  all  cases  by  k,  and  q  is  cast 
out  as  redundant. 

R.has  one  sound,  as  in  ro,  or. 

S  has  one  sound,  as  in  so,  and  is  never  to  be  sounded  like  z. 

T  has  one  sound,  as  in  tin,  at. 

V  has  one  sound,  as  in  vine,  ov. 
W  has  one  sound,  as  in  ioitid,  wo. 

I  have  altered  the  name  of  this  letter,  to  have  it  spoken 
more  easily,  and  to  have  it  express  the  sound  for  which  it  is 
used.     It  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  vowel  in  any  case. 

X  has  two  sounds.  1.  o£  k$.  2.  ofgz.  The  second  sound 
is  denoted  by  a  dot  over  it.  This  letter  is  a  redundancy  in  the 
alphabet,  and  might  be  omitted.  I  retain  it,  because  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  used,  it  supplies  the  place  of  two  letters,  and 
being  uniformly  used  for  those  letters  it  cannot  cause  any 
perplexity. 
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Y  has  one  sound,  as  in  you,  yonder, 

I  have  altered  the  name  of  this  letter,  to  have  it  express 
the  sound  for  which  it  is  used. 

Z  has  two  sounds.  1.  as  in  zeal.  2.  as  in  azure,  or  as  zh. 
The  second  sound  is  denoted  by  one  dot  over  it.  Z  is  to  be 
used  in  all  places  where  s  has  sounded  like  z. 

Thus  we  have  twenty-three  consonant  sounds,  and  twen- 
ty-one consonants.  X  is  redundant,  so  that  we  must  express 
twenty-three  sounds  by  twenty  consonants.  C,  a,  and  z,  have 
two  sounds  each,  so  distinguished  as  to  cause  no  more  ambigu- 
ity than  if  we  had  new  characters.  In  this  way  an  alphabet  is 
rendered  perfect,  with  regard  to  consonants  ;  and  we  see  that 
our  language  has  but  thirty-five  simple  sounds,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  which  all  our  words  are  formed.  We  have  twenty- 
three  consonants,  and  twelve  vowels.  At  the  first  view,  the 
sounds  of  ng,  nk,  and  nx  may  appear  to  be  different  from  any 
thing  in  the  alphabet ;  but  on  closer  examination,  they  are 
found  to  be  compound  sounds,  the  result  of  the  quick  pronun- 
ciation of  the  two  letters.  Each  of  these  sounds  varies  in 
different  places,  so  that  a  character  could  not  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  it ;  and  by  continuing  the  two  letters  we  g6t  the 
sound  with  less  perplexity  than  we  could  hy  any  new  characters. 

General  Rules  for  Spelling  according  to  the  new  Orthography, 

1.  No  silent  letters  are  to  be  used  ;  every  let^r  has  its  full, 
natural  sound.* 

2.  No  double  letters  are  to  be  used  ;  as  ff,  ss,  II ;  and  no 
repetition  of  letters,  as  immortal,  borrow.  One  of  these  letters 
produces  the  same  sound  in  pronunciation  as  both. 

3.  In  words  where  the  termination  ed  is  not  sounded  as  a 
distinct  syllable,  the  d  only  is  to  be  written. 

The  most  general  rule  on  this  subject  is,  when  a  word  end- 
ing in  ed  is  used  as  an  adjective,  the  sound  of  ed  is  to  b&  full. 
In  all  other  cases  it  must  be  shortened,  when  the  pronunci- 
ation will  admit.  Such  words  as  wasttd,  feasted,  will  not  admit 
of  contraction. 

4.  The  e  final  is  to  be  omitted,  except  in  words  of  one  syl- 
lable, containing  but  one  consonant ;  as  me,  ye,  se. 

5.  In  no  case  should  two  letters  be  employed  when  one  will 
express  the  sound. 

The  imperfect  syllables,  such  as  the  last  of  the  following 
words,  should  not  have  a  vowel. 

*  N,  before  g,  k,  and  x,  has  not  a  full  sound,  but  if  slightly  proaounced. 
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Heaven f  ^ren,  person j  abU^  eagle. 
They  should  be  written  thus ; 

Heavn,  f^ivn,  perm,  abl,  eagl. 
The  sum  of  all  these  rules  is, — Let  every  word  be  spelt  in 
the  easiest  manner  possible,  keeping  in  view  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  every  syllable,  and  the  sounds  of  all  the  letters.  To 
change  any  word  to  the  new  orthography,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  ascertain  its  true  pronunciation,  and  then 
make  the  sounds  in  the  most  simple  manner. 

Til  the  Inatructer, 

What  has  already  been  said,  is  intended  merely  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  system,  to  prepare  one  to  read,  write,  and 
teach  the  new  orthography.  I  shall  now  commence  again, 
with  the  elements  of  the  language,  according  to  the  new 
orthography,  as  an  introduction  to  a  spelling  book  designed 
for  common  instruction. 

Ae  independent  Amertkan  Spelling  Buk ;  or  ae  Orabgrafe  ov 
ae  EngTic  Ldngwty  Simplefid  and  adapted  tii  ae  jenural 
standurd  ov  pronunstacun.  Intended  gratele  tii  fastlitat  ae 
atanment  ov  a  komun  ijukacun  and  evre  axng  tokic  iz  akbm^ 
pKced  bi  a  rttn  langwcQ ;  or^  tu  dii  for  Ltt'eratur  tohbt  ae 
stem  enjin  haz  dim  for  Navigacun,     Bi  U,  C,  Bitmap,  M,  A. 


Alphabet. 


A 

a 

a 

B 

b 

bee 

C 

c 

ce 

D 

d 

de 

E 

e 

e 

F 

f 

ef 

6 
H 

f 

he 

A 

A 

Ae 

I 

• 

1 

• 

1 

J 

• 

J 

j» 

K 

k 

ka 

L 

1 

el 

M 

N 

O 

P 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 


m 

-  em 

n 

en 

o 

o 

P 

pe 

r 

ar 

8 

es 

t 

te 

U 

u 

V 

ve 

w 

we 

X 

ex 

y 

ye 

z 

ze 

Letiirs  ar  divided  intii  vouelz  and  konsonants.  A  vouel 
kkn  be  sounded  without  Ae  help  ov  aniiAer  letiir.  A  konso- 
nant  rekwirz  ac  help  ov  a  vouel  in  pronimsiacuB.  When  Ae 
cort  soundz  ov  ou  and  oi  kiim  tiigethur,  Aa  ar  kold  dipAonx. 
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Aar  ar  fiv  vouelz,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 
A  haz  Are  soundz. 

1.  nacural,  az  in  slat. 

2.  cort,  az  in  hixt.     Non  bi  Wun  dot. 

3.  carp,  az  in  part.     Non  bi  tii  dots. 
£  haz  tii  soundz. 

1 .  nacural,  az  in  me, 

2.  cort,  az  in  leL     Non  bi  wun  dot. 
I  haz  tii  soundz. 

1.  nacural,  az  in  In, 

2.  corty  az  in  jptn.     Non  bi  tii  dots. 

0  haz  tii  soundz. 

1.  nacural,  az  in  bo. 

2.  cort,  az  in  not  nor.     Non  by  wiin  dot. 
U  haz  Are  soundz. 

1.  nacural,  az  m  6ii. 

2.  cort,  az  in  hut.     Non  bi  wiin  dot. 

3.  carp,  az  in  ru/,  miiv.     Non  bi  tii  dots. 

In  forming  wiirdz,  Aar  miist  be  az  mene  silablz  az  Aar  ar 
▼ouelz,  except  when  ac  vouelz  ar  uzd  az  di'pAonx. 

Ae  Kdmonimls. 

Ae  konsonants  hav  but  wiin  sound  ec,  exept  Ae  for  fbloing, 
c,  A,  X,  and  z. 

C  haz  tii  soundz.  1.  az  in  cin  (shine).  3.  az  in  ciirn 
(churn).  Ae  Sekiind  sound  iz  di'stingwicd  by  wiin  dot  oviir 
Ae  c. 

A  haz  tii  soundz.  1.  az  in  am.  2.  az  in  ae.  Ae  sekiind 
sound  iz  non  bi  wun  dot,  a. 

X  haz  tii  soundz.  1.  az  A».  2.  az  gs.  Ae  sekiind  sound 
iz  non  bi  wiin  dot,  x. 

Z  haz  tii  soundz.  1.  az  in  zel.  2.  az  in  a^ur.  Ae  sek- 
iind sound  iz  non  bi  wiin  dot,  z. 

01  AC  konsonants  hav  Aar  ful  sound,  whareviir  Aa  okiir,  exept 
n,  whic,  befor  g,  k,  and  x,  iz  slitle  sounded. 

Ae  foloing  letiirz  ma  be  uzd  for  wiirdz,  for  ac  sak  ov  expe- 
diciin  in  riti'ng,  wiAout  okaziming  ene  perplexi'te.  A,  i,  and  o, 
ar  nesesarile  uzd  for  wiirdz,  bekoz  Aa  kan  not  be  spelt,  exept 
by  Aemselvz.  B  ma  be  uzd  for  be,  c  for  ce,  h  for  he,  a  for 
AC,  r  for  ar,  u  for  yu,  w  for  we,  y  for  ye.  Az,  I  am,  aou  art, 
h  iz  ;  w  r,  y  or  u  r,  Aa  r.      I  ma  b,  aou  maest  b,  h  or  c  ma  b. 

Ae  letiir  x  iz  a  kontrakciin  6v  ks,  and  gs,  and  ciid  b  uzd  in 
61  kasez  insted  6v  aoz  leturz. 
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To  the  Public. 

That  the  foregoing  system  of  orthography  will  be  adopted  ia 
our  country  without  opposition,  is  what  no  rational  man  could 
expect.  Almost  every  valuable  improvement  must,  at  first, 
struggle  with  ridicule  and  opposition.  In  the  way  of  so  great 
a  change,  there  are  many  and  formidable  obstacles  ;  but  none 
of  them  are  insumumrUable,  This  is  an  age  for  improvement, 
and  our  country  is  favourably  situated  for  accomplishing  such 
an  object  as  is  here  proposed. 

Holding  mypelf  in  readiness  to  answer  any  objections  which 
may  be  presented,  I  shall  not  refer  to  any,  at  this  time,  but 
merely  mention  some  of  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  this  system. 

In  the  first  place,  the  prevalence  of  this  system  would  ren- 
der the  spelling  and  the  pronunciation  of  our  language  uniform 
and  permanent. 

A  partial  change  in  our  orthography,  or  the  alteration  of 
only  a  few  words,  would  not  be  desirable  ;  because  it  would 
open  the  way  for  frequent  and  perplexing  alterations,  and 
prevent  anything  like  permanent  uniformity.  This  system 
contemplates  such  a  change,  as  will  leave  room  for  no  farther 
changes.  It  renders  our  orthography  perfectly  simple — it 
spells  every  word  in  the  most  simple  manner,  according  to  the 
most  approved  standard  of  pronunciation. 

2.  The  labour  of  educating  our  children  is.  greatly  dimin- 
ished ;  so  that,  with  the  same  advantages,  they  may  rise  to  a 
higher  state  of  improvement.  When  the  child  has  learned  the 
alphabet,  he  has  learned  to  spell  every  word  in  the  language. 
He  finds  no  ambiguity.  He  has  but  one  method  to  form  any 
syllable.  When  the  language  is  printed  with  its  proper  marks, 
he  sees  at  onco  how  every  word  is  pronounced.  Thus,  the 
labour  of  months  may  become  the  labour  of  so  many  weeks, 
in  the  elements  of  education. 

S.  The  mental  discipline  would  be  far  more  valuable.  To 
strengthen  the  intellectual  powers  they  must  be  laboriously 
employed  ;  but  they  should  not  be  applied  to  objects  which 
can  never  be  accomplished.  Solving  a  difficult  question  in 
arithmetick,  strengthens  and  invigorates  the  mind  ;  but  labour 
upon  one  which  cannot  be  solved,  discourages,  and  unfits  the 
mind  for  continued  action.  Our  present  method  of  spelling  is 
a  continual  perplexity.  The  memory  is  assisted  by  no  gen- 
eral rules.  Every  word  must  be  learned  by  itself  Probably 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States,  who  can  readily  spell 
every  word  in  our  language.  If  his  memory  fails  in  a  single 
instance,  he  can  appeal  to  no  rule  for  assistance.  Putting 
such  a  task  upon  a  child^  discourages  him,  and  rather  unfits 
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Til  ae  Piibl'ik, 

Aat  AC  forgoing  sistcm  ov  orAografc  wil  be  adoj)t<;d  in  our 
kiintre  wi'Aout  opoziciin,  Vz  whot  no  raciinal  man  kiid  expekt. 
Olmost  cvre  valuable  impriivment  must,  at  fiirst,  striigl  wVa 
ridiliul  and  opozicim.  In  Ae  wa  6v  so  grate  a  canj,  Aar  ar 
mene  and  formi'dabl  obstakls  ;  but  niin  6t  Aem  ar  insiirnount- 
able.  Ais  i'z  an  aj  for  impriivment,  and  our  kimtre  is  favura- 
ble  situated  for  akomplicing  siio  an  obekt  iiz  is  her  propozd. 

Holding  misclf  In  redi'nes  tii  anser  cne  objekcimz  whio  ma 
be  prezented,  I'cal  not  refer  tii  one  at  Alis  tim  ;  biit  merle 
menciin  siim  6v  a'c  advantajez  whin  wiid  reziilt  from  A*e  adop- 
ciin  6v  Ais  si'stem. 

In  A'e  Hirst  plas,  A'e  prevalons  6v  A*i's  sistcm  wild  rendiir  Ae 
speling  and  Ae  proiiiinsiacun  6v  our  langwaj  unVfbrm  and  per- 
manent. 

A  parcal  ehanj  in  our  orAoffrafe,  or  A'e  olteracim  6v  onle  a 
fu  wiirdz,  wild  not  be  dcsirabl ;  bekoz  it  wiid  opn  Ae  wa  for 
frekwent  and  perplexing  olteraciinz,  and  prevent  ene  Aing  lik 
permanent  unifbrmi'te.  Ais  si'stem  kontemplates  siic  a  canj  az 
wil  lev  riim  for  no  furAiir  eanjez.  It  rendiirz  our  orAografe 
perfektle  si'mpl — it  spelz  evre  wiird  in  Ae  most  sVmpI  maniir, 
kkordi'ng  tii  A'e  most  apriivd  standard  ov  proniinsiacim. 

2.  Ae  labiir  ov  ejukating  our  cildren  iz  gratle  diminicd  ;  so 
Aat,  wiA  A'e  sam  advantajez,  Aa  ma  riz  tii  a  hier  stat  ov  iropriiv- 
ment.  When  Ae  eild  haz  lernd  Ae  alfabet,  he  haz  lernd  tii 
•pel  evre  wiird  in  A'e  langwaj.  He  findz  no  ambi'guite.  He 
haz  biit  wim  meAod  tii  form  ene  silabl.  When  A'e  langwaj  iz 
printed  wia  its  proper  marx,  he  sez  at  wiins  hou  evre  wiird  iz 
pronounsd.  Aiis,  A'e  labiir  ov  miinAs  roa  bekiim  Ae  labiir  ov 
so  mene  wex,  in  Ae  elements  ov  ejukaciin. 

3.  Ae  mental  di'siplin  wiid  be  far  mor  valuabl.  Tii  strengAn 
Ae  intelekcual  pourz,  A'a  miist  be  laboriiisle  emploid  ;  biit  A'a 
ciid  not  be  aplid  tii  objekts  whic  kan  neviir  be  akoroplicd. 
Solving  a  di'fikiilt  kwescim  in  ariAmetik  strengAnz  and  invigo- 
rats  A'e  mind  ;  biit  labiir  iipou  wim  whie  kan  neviir  be  solvd, 
diskiirajez  and  iinfits  A'e  mind  for  kontinud  akcun.  .  Our 
prezent  meAiid  ov  speling  iz  a  kontinual  perplexite.  Ae  me- 
more  iz  asisted  bi  no  jeniiral  rulz.  Evre  wiird  miist  be  lernd 
bi  itself.  Probable,  Aar  iz  not  a  man  in  Ae  United  Stats,  hii 
kan  redile  spel  evre  wiird  in  our  langwaj.  If  hiz  memore  falz 
in  a  singl  instans,  he  kan  apel  tii  no  rul  for  asistans.  Piiting 
Stic  a  task  iipon  a  cild,  diskiirajez  him,  and  raA'ur  iinfits  hiz 
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his  mind  for  vigorous  exertion,  in  other  branches  ;  besides 
occupying  years  of  time,  which  might  be  devoted  to  higher 
attainments. 

4.  The  new  orthography  shortens  the  language  about  one 
sixth  ;  that  is,  five  pages  in  the  new  will  contain  about  as 
much  as  six  pages  in  the  old.  Thus,  books  of  the  same  real 
value  may  be  obtained  at  a  less  price,  and  every  thing  which 
is  accomplished  by  a  written  language  may  be  done  with  less 
labour. 

5.  The  ease  with  which  this  system  can  be  acquired  is 
encouraging,  with  regard  to  its  general  prevalence.  A  few 
hours'  attention  will  enable  one  who  has  already  learned  to 
read,  to  understand  the  new  orthography.  And  a  little  prac- 
tice will  enable  him  to  write  it  readily. 

6.  It  is  not  an  object,  the  value  of  which  is  doubtful,  when 
accomplished.  Every  person,  of  imich  reflection,  must  see 
that  immense  good  must  result  from  it,  to  all  the  future  gen- 
erations of  our  country.  Like  the  revolution  which  made  this 
a  free  and  independent  nation,  it  may  occasion  some  incon- 
venience for  a  few  years,  but  the  blessings  will  extend  to  all 
posterity.  The  permanency  of  all  our  valuable  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions  depends  upon  the  universal  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  new  orthography  may  raise  the  standard  of 
common  education,  and  cause  its  blessings  to  become  more 
widely  diffhsed. 

A  vast  proportion  of  the  reading  of  our  country  is  journals 
and  periodical  publications,  the  orthography  of  which  can  be 
altered  whenever  required  ;  and  new  editions  of  permanently 
valuable  works  may  be  issued  in  this  form  when  they  are 
wanted. 

A  spelling  book,  and  other  school  books  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected, adapted  to  the  new  system,  that  the  rising  generation 
may  soon  be  relieved  from  the  burden  which  we  have  long 
borne. 

The  editor  of  a  journal  who  shall  first  send  out  his  publica- 
tion in  this  form,  will  be  named  with  gratitude  by  posterity,  as 
the  courageous  promoter  of  a  most  important  revolution  ;  and 
the  state  which  first  adopts  it,  will  long  be  honored  for  its 
patriotism. 

With  the  hope  that  this  system  may  be  a  rich  blessing  to 
our  country,  in  relation  to  all  its  literary,  political,  and  reli- 
gious interests,  I  submit  it  to  the  examination  and  decision  of 
the  American  people. 

U.  C.  BURNAP. 
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tBind  for  vi'gurus  exiircun  in  iiAur  brancez  ;  besidz  okupii'ng 
yerz  6v  tim,  whi'e  mit  be  devoted  tii  bier  atanroents. 

4.  Ae  nu  orAografe  cortnz  Ae  Ikngwaj  about  wiin  sixa  ;  Aat 
is,  fiv  pajez  i'n  a6  nu  wil  kontan  about  az  muc  az  six  pajez  in 
Ae  old.  Aiis,  biix  6v  Ae  sam  real  valu  ma  be  obtand  at  a  les 
prisy  and  evre  Aing  wbic  iz  akomplicd  bi  a  ri'tn  langwaj  ma  be 
dim  wiA  les  labiir. 

5.  Ae  ez  witb  whic  a*is  si'stcm  kan  be  akwird  iz  cnkiirajing, 
wi'th  regard  tii  its  jenural  prevaiens.  A  fu  ourz  iitenciin  wil 
enabl  wiin  hii  baz  olrede  lernd  tii  red,  tii  iinderstand  A'e  nu 
orAografe,  and  a  li'tl  praktis  wil  enabl  him  tii  rit  it  redVle. 

6.  It  iz  not  an  objekt,  Ae  valu  6v  whie  iz  doutful,  when 
akomplicd.  £vre  persn  6v  muc  reflekcim  must  sc  Aat  imens 
gild  must  rezult  from  it,  tii  61  ac  fuour  jeniiraciinz  6v  our  kiin- 
tre.  Lik  Ae  revoluciin,  whic  mad  a7s  a  fre  and  independent 
nacim,  it  ma  okazun  sum  inkonvenyens  for  a  fu  yerz,  biit  Ae 
blesinx  wil  extend  tii  61  posteri'te.  Ae  permanence  6v  61  our 
▼aluabl  sivil  and  relijus  institucunz  dependz  iipon  Ae  univer- 
sal  difuzun  6v  nolej,  and  ac  nu  6rA6grafe  ma  raz  Ae  standard 
6v  komim  ejukacion,  and  koz  its  blesinz  tii  bekum  mor  widle 
difuzd. 

A  vast  proporcim  6v  ac  reading  6v  our  kuntre  iz  jumalz 
and  peri6dikkl  piiblikacunz,  Ae  6rA6^rafe  6v  whic  kan  be 
olterd  whenevur  rekwird  ;  aad  nu  ediounz  6v  permanentle  val- 
uabl  wurx  ma  be  icud  in  aVs  form,  when  Aa  ar  wonted. 

A  speli'ng  buk,  and  UA'ur  skul  bux  ma  sun  be  expekted, 
adapted  tii  ac  nu  sistem,  A'at  Ae  rizing  jenuracun  ma  siiu  be 
relevd  from  Ae  burdn  whic  we  hav  16ng  born. 

Ae  editur  6v  a  jumal,  hii  cal  Hirst  send  out  hiz  publikacun  in 
Ais  form,  wil  be  namd  wIa  gratitud  bi  p6sterite,  az  ac  kurajus 
promotur  6v  a  most  imp6rtant  revolucun  ;  and  Ae  stat  whic 
turst  ad6pts  it  wil*  long  be  honurd  f6r  its  patriotism. 

WiA  AC  hop  Aat  Ais  sistem  ma  be  a  rio  blesing  tu  our  kuntre 
in  relaciin  tii  61  its  liturare,  politikal,  and  relijus  interests,  I 
aubmi't  it  tii  Ae  examinacun  and  desiiim  6v  Ae  Amerikan 
pepl. 

U.  C.  BtJRNAP. 
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Art.  V ."^EUmentary  Instruction  in  lAUin, 

[The  Latin  language  forms  at  present  an  extensive  and  very 
important  branch  of  education.  The  proportion  of  time  and 
attention  assigned  to  it,  and  the  methods  adopted  in  teaching 
it,  must  always  be  matters  of  interest  to  parents  and  teachers. 

In  the  successive  numbers  of  this  Journal  we  have  accord- 
ingly endeavoured  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
subject  of  modes  of  teaching  in  the  department  of  languages. 
The  course  of  investigation  on  this  topic,  has  led  us  to  state 
what  we  doubt  is  too  little  known,  even  among  well-informed 
teachers,  that  the  advantages  supposed  to  result  from  establish- 
ed methods,  have  been  questioned  or  denied  by  not  a  few  of 
the  most  profound  and  learned  men  in  various  countries,  who 
have  made  this  subject  a  matter  of  close  observation,  and  who 
have  been  induced  to  devise  and  offer  methods  more  simple 
and  rational.  Among  these  eminent  authorities  on  whatever 
pertains  to  the  culture  of  the  mind,  Milton  and  Locke,  Condil- 
lac  and  Dumarsais,  have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  our 
pages  ;  and  copious  extracts  from  their  writings  have  been  in- 
troduced, embodying  the  substance  of  their  views  on  this  inter- 
esting question.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  subject,  we  would 
now  offer  to  our  readers  a  translation  of  Dumarsais'  'Expo- 
sition of  a  rational  method  for  learning  the  Latin  language,' 
and  as  introductory  to  that  treatise,  the  following  explanations 
of  its  character  and  objects,  as  given  by  D'Alembert  in  his 
eulogy  of  its  author.] 

'  The  method  of  Dumarsais  divides  his  subject  into  two  parts, 
— usage  and  reason.  To  know  a  language  is  to  understand 
its  words  ;  and  this  knowledge  belongs  properly  to  the  memory, 
—to  that  faculty  which  is  first  to  develop  itself  in  childhood, 
which  is  even  more  lively  at  that  age  than  at  any  other,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  intellect  of  infancy.  It  is  this  faculty, 
then,  which  we  ought  to  exercise  at  first,  and  which  ought 
even  to  be  exercised  alone.  We  could  then  teach  children 
without  fatiguing  them,  presenting,  in  various  ways,  those 
Latin  words  which  are  most  in  use.  We  should  then  offer 
them  a  Latin  author  to  read,  arranged  according  to  the  French 
construction,  and  without  inversion.  We  should  supply,  more- 
over, in  the  text,  the  words  'understood'  by  the  author,  and 
place   under  every   Latin   word  the   corresponding  term  in 
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French.  Opposite  to  a  page  bo  arranged,  and  with  a  view  of 
facilitating  the  understanding  of  it,  we  should  place  the  text  to 
the  author,  as  it  is,  and,  by  the  side  of  the  literal  French,^ 
translation  accommodated  to  the  genius  of  our  own  language. 
This  manner  of  teaching  Latin  to  children,  is  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  living  languages  are  rendered  fa* 
miliar,  which  practice  alone,  teaches  much  sooner  than  all 
methods.  It  is,  besides,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  order  of 
nature.  Language  is  first  established,  and  grammar  comes  as 
a  sequel. 

As  soon  as  the  memory  of  children  becomes  supplied  with 
words,  as  first  their  understanding  enlarges,  and  the  practice 
of  translating  brings  them  to  perceive  the  varieties  in  the  ter- 
minations of  Latin  words,  and  in  construction,  and  the  objects 
of  these  variations,  they  are  taught,  by  degrees,  declension, 
conjugation,  and  the  first  rules  of  syntax  ;  and  the  application 
of  these  is  shown  them  in  the  very  authors  they  are  translating  : 
thus  they  are  gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
prepared  to  receive  the  principles  of  systematic  grammar, 
which  is  properly  nothing  else  than  a  true  logic, — but  a  logic 
which  may  be  put  perfectly  at  the  command  of  children.  They 
are  then  taught  the  mechanism  of  instruction,  by  being  required 
to  trace  the  anatomy,  as  it  were,  of  every  phrase,  and  by  re- 
ceiving a  correct  idea  of  every  constituent  part  of  a  sentence.' 

[The  introductory  paragraphs  in  Duroarsais'  Exposition  being 
merely  a  statement,  in  his  own  words,  of  what  we  have  just 
extracted  from  D'Alembert,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  omit, — 
with  the  exception  of  the  following,  which  gives  a  very  clear, 
though  quaintly  expressed,  view  of  his  whole  system.] 

'  This  method  has  two  parts,  rote  and  reason,  I  mean  to  say, 
that  in  the  second  part,  is  contained  the  retuon  for  what  in  the 
first,  was  learned  only  by  rote. 

*'  Part  I.  Rote.  To  understand  the  Latin  language  we  must 
learn, 

1.  The  signification  of  Latin  words. 

2.  Latin  inversion,  or  the  transposition  of  such  words  as  are 
not  placed  in  the  natural  order  which  they  follow  in  French. 

3.  Ellipses,  that  is  to  say,  forms  of  expression  in  which  there 
are  words  understood. 

4.  Lastly,  Latinisms,  or  forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  the 
Latin  language. 
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Cfiht  Sigmjicatum  rf  Word$. 

With  regard  to  the  signification  of  words,  I  know  not  why 
the  early  years  of  life  are  not  employed  in  learning  these  ;  for 
after  all,  to  know  a  language  is  to  understand  its  words.  Chil- 
dren have  memory  ;  and  the  study  does  not  demand  applica- 
tion :  it  is  thus  I  think  that  we  ought  to  begin, 

I  would  begin  with  teaching  children  the  Latin  words  which 
are  the  names  of  sensible  objects  with  which  their  minds  are 
most  frequently  brought  in  contact,  ^re,  hrtad^  &c. 

Children  take  delight  in  learnmg  these  words,  and  in  being 
asked  to  apply  them.  Hence  results  two  great  advantages : 
first,  the  knowledge  of  Latin  words  ;  second,  a  stock  of  ideas 
and  intelligence. 

This  stock  of  ideas  ought  to  be  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  education.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  composed  a  lit- 
tle treatise  intelligible  to  children,  to  give  them  ideas  of  nature, 
of  the  arts  and  the  sciences  ;  and  I  hope  to  render  the  reading 
of  it  more  useful  and  more  entertaining  by  the  aid  of  illustra- 
tive figures. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  design  has  been  executed  in 
some  measure  by  Pomey,  in  his  lndic%du»  Universalia.  His 
book,  however,  contains  nothing  but  words,  and  these  very 
often  unsuitable.  Before  him,  Commene,  the  author  of  Jarma 
ZAngwtrumj  had  a  similar  idea,  but  more  enlarged*  In  his  book, 
however,  there  are  many  faults  both  as  regards  words  and 
things. 

The  words  of  my  treatise  I  caused  to  be  copied  by  children 
who  are  old  enough  to*  learn  to  write.  Writing  is  a  capital 
point,  which  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  The  great  masters 
in  education,  have  always  advised  the  requiring  of  much  writing. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  my  pupils  copy  daily  from  a  vocabulary, 
in  which  the  Latin  verbs  are  arranged  in  four  columns  in  al- 
phabetical order,  thus, 

Amare,  amo,  amavi,  amatum  :  to  lave. 

By  this  exercise  they  learned  the  preterites  and  supines. 
The  rules  for  forming  these  parts  of  tho  verb  have  always 
seemed  to  me  very  objectionable  and  quite  useless.  It  is 
practice  alone  which  teaches  these.  I  appeal  to  all  men  of 
learning  who  have  not  become  habituated  to  the  business  of 
teaching,  whether  most  of  them  have  not  forgot  entirely  the 
rules  of  formation,  and  yet  can  recollect  perfectly  the  prete- 
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rites  aad  supines  themselves.  Use  has  graven  them  on  the 
mind.  I  have  observed,  too,  that  it  not  unfrequently  takes  more 
time  to  learn  some  of  the  rules,  than  it  does  to  commit  to 
memory  the  whole  class  of  words  which  the  rules  are  meant  to 
explain. 

I  hear  my  pupils  read,  morning  and  evening,  what  they  have 
copied  from  the  vocabulary  I  have  mentioned  ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  all  the  verbs  are  acquired  with  their  significations.  Here 
is  a  considerable  advance  ;  for  as  no  proposition  can  be  made 
without  a  verb  expressed  or  understood,  so  the  pupils  soon  ar- 
rive at  such  a  point  of  progress,  that  they  find  few  or  no  Latin 
phrases  in  which  they  do  not  understand  the  verb, — that  is  to 
say,  the  principal  word. 

All  these  words  ought  to  be  impressed  on  the  nfemory  by  a 
repetition  skilfully  managed.  A  few  words  should  be  learned 
every  day,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  ;  and  when 
in  the  repetition  of  them  the  teacher  perceives  that  the  pupil 
hesitates  on  a  word  required,  care  should  be  taken  to  anticipate 
the  memory  that  it  be  not  strained.^  It  is  nothing  but  repeated 
use  which  can  retrace  the  words  on  the  mind,  and  prevent 
dislike,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  ;  and  which  is  or- 
dinarily caused  by  overstrained  application. 

In  teaching  Latin,  we  should  never  omit  to  make  our  pupils 
take  notice  of  all  rctdical  words  as  they  occur.  Etymology 
serves  to  render  the  mind  familiar  with  the  force  of  words,  and 
aids  in  retaining  them  in  the  memory,  by  the  connexion  estab- 
lished between  primitive  and  derivative  words.  This  is  a  use- 
ful assistance  to  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  accuracy  in  the 
choice  of  expression. 

I  make  use  for  this  purpose  of  the  little  dictionary  of  M. 
Danet,  in  which  the  words  are  arranged  by  roots.  This  work  is 
but  little  known,  though  excellently  adapted  to  impress  words 
on  the  memory.     For  example,  at  amo  I  find 

Amor — oris  Amica 

Amator — oris  Amic^ 

Amatori^  Amicitia 

Amatrix  Amabilis 

Amicus  Amabiliter,  &c. 

*  We  cannot  pass  OTer  this  humane  and  truly  philosophic  suggestion 
without  submitting  the  inquiry  whether  in  some  instances  education  is  not 
m  process  of  habitual  *  straining/  rather  than  of  natural  and  salutary  exer- 
tion.— Tr. 

VOL.  IT. wo.  III.  31 
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Of  Invenum. 

Latin  inversion  is  what  causes  most  trouble  to  young  learn- 
ers.  Accustomed  to  express  their  own  thoughts,  and  to  hear 
those  of  others  expressed,  in  the  order  of  their  vernacular 
tongue,  (which  alone  is  natural  to  them,)  when  this  order  is 
inverted  or  widely  varied,  they  cannot  conceive  the  meaning 
of  a  phrase,  even  though  they  understand  each  of  its  words. 

The  arrangement  of  words  in  French,  for  example,  shows  in 
what  sense  they  are  taken,  whereas  in  Latin  it  is  the  terminal 
tions  of  words  that  determine  the  relation  in  which  the  word  is 
to  be  considered. 

JLe  Roi  aime  It  peuple  makes  one  sense  ;  but  change  the 
place  of  the  words,  and  say  Le  peuple  aime  le  rot,  and  you  have 
a  different  jneaning  ;  whilst  in  Latin  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  you  place  the  word  corresponding  to  le  peuple  or 
that  corresponding  to  le  roi  before  or  after  the  verb  ;  but  the 
termination  will  be  different,  and  hence  will  be  understood  who 
loves  or  who  is  loved.  For  this  reason,  French  words  are  not 
jleclined  ;  that  is  to  say,  have  always  the  same  termination ; 
their  plac6  to  the  eye  and  the  prepositions  preceding  them 
serve  to  regulate  their  sense.  In  Latin,  words  change  their 
terminations,  in  order  to  mitrk  the  different  relations  under 
which  the  same  word  may  be  considered,  which  causes  Latin 
words  to  be  found  very  often  at  a  great  distance  from  their 
natural  connexion  in  regimen. 

In  the  first  books  which  I  use,  the  words  are  arranged  in  the 
natural  order,  and  under  every  Latin  word  is  the  corresponding 
French  one.  The  French  is  Latinized.  By  this  I  mean  that 
the  French  word  explains  the  Latin  word  in  its  literal  signifi- 
cation, as  exactly  as  possible. 

Thi^re  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  this  method  will  cause  the 
learner  to  acquire  bad  French. 

1st.  The  more  exact  our  habits  of  mind,  the  better  we  write 
and  speak.  Nothing  is  better  suited  to  impart  exactness  and 
accuracy  of  thought,  than  exercises  in  literal  translation,  be- 
cause these  impel  the  learner  to  precision  and  propriety  of^  ex- 
pression, and  to  an  exactitude  which  hinders  the  mind  from 
wandering  off  to  thoughts  which  are  foreign  to  immediate  ob- 
jects. 

2.  Literal  translation  cansrs  the  difference  of  the  two  lan- 
guages to  be  felt.  The  more  remote  the  Latin  turn  of  expres- 
sion is  from  the  French,  the  less  reason  is  there  to  fear  that  it 
will  be  imitated  in  discourse* 
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3.  Besides,  the  French  word  is  not  pronounced  till  after  the 
Latin.  Thus  the  incorrect  French  idiom  being  interrupted,  and 
being  attached  to  the  Latin,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
transferred  to  ordinary  conversation. 

4.  Finally,  translation  in  general  is  made  for  one  of  two  pur- 
poses :  first,  with  a  view  to  communicate  the  meaning  of  an 
author  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  original.  A  literal  translation  of 
the  words  of  the  author  would,  in  such  circumstances,  be  ridi- 
culous. The  translator  ought  to  speak  his  own  language,  and 
not  that  of  his  author  ;  because  he  speaks  only  to  people  of  his 
own  nation.  Thus,  he  ought  to  render  expressions  peculiar  to 
the  original  by  expressions  peculiar  to  his  own  language.  In 
one  word,  he  ought  to  speak  as  the  author  would  have  spoken 
if  he  had  written  in  the  language  of  the  translator.. 

2.  But  when  we  read  so  as  to  understand,  for  ourselves,  the 
language  of  the  author,  it  is  evident  we  shall  not  gain  our  end 
but  by  learning  the  special  signification  of  the  words,  and  the 
particular  turns  of  expression  in  the  original.  The  easiest,  in 
fact  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  this  point,  is  literal  translation. 

[What  relates  to  ellipsis  and  idiom  we  shall  reserve  for  an- 
other number,  as  the  chapters  on  these  subjects  are  of  consid- 
erable length.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  mention 
that  the  method  of  Dumarsais  has  been  very  ingeniously  and 
successfully  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  French  language  in 
the  elementary  books  prepared  by  Professor  Bolmar  of  the 
Franklin  High  School,  in  Philadelphia.* 

Since  we  commenced  our  present  article  we  have  received 
and  examined  with  much  satisfaction  a  copy  of  a  book  entitled 
*The  New  Latin  Reader,  containing  the  Latin  Text,  for  the 
purpose  of  Recitation  ;  accompanied  with  a  Key,  containing  the 
Text,  a  literal  and  a  free  Translation,  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish idioms.  For  the  use  of  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language.  By  S.  C.  Walker,  Philadelphia.  Boston.  Richard- 
son &  Lord.     1829.      12mo.  pp.  194.t 

*  See  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  III.  p.  214. 
t  See  Notice  in  this  number. 
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Art,  V. — Princ^Ui  of  EdueaHon. 

[A  correspoDdent  has  favoured  us  with  her  views  on  female 
education,  and  with  a  view  to  enliven  the  form  of  communica- 
tion, has  thrown  them  into  the  following  dialogue.  The  garb 
of  fancy  in  which  they  are  presented,  will  not,  we  trust,  dimin- 
ish their  interest  or  lessen  their  practical  utility.] 

I  send  a  few  selections  from  Lord  Bacon's  account  of  the 
Bensalem  Institution,*  with  part  of  a  conversation  on  the  state 
of  arts  and  literature  in  that  country,  together  with  some  of 
their  principles  of  education,  extracted  from  a  work  not  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  I  know  not  whether  they  come  within 
the  prescribed  limits  of  your  Journal. 

The  conversation  is  carried  on  between  a  stranger  who  had 
been  shipwrecked  on  their  coast,  and  resuscitated  from  a 
drowning  state  ;  and  several  of  the  natives,  who  are  represent- 
ed as  possessing  every  accomplishment  of  learning,  wit,  and 
grace,  that  ever  adorned  human  beings. 

Strangei\  Will  you  tell  me  by  what  means  your  sex  as  well 
as  ours,  throughout  this  island,  have  become  generally  well  in- 
formed ?  for  I  have  found  those  of  every  age  and  profession 
not  only  fluent  in  conversation  on  all  ordinary  subjects,  but 
well  acquainted  with  those  of  difficult  attainment  in  science  and 
arts  ;  yet  your  children  are  much  abroad,  and  seem  to  devote 
little  time  to  labour  and  study. 

Ijody,  It  is  true  they  bestow  little  labour  on  study  ;  but  you 
greatly  mistake  the  time  !  we  are  always  studying  ;  at  least,  al- 
ways learning.  Of  books,  indeed  we  make  little  comparative 
use  while  children  are  quite  young  ;  but  from  early  infancy 
they  are  required  to  observe  and  attend  to  whatever  passes 
around  them  ;  and  as  capacity  increases,  every  thing  is  opened 
and  explained.  On  this  faculty  of  observation  we  ground 
almost  every  thing  ;  memory,  comparison,  consequent  reason- 
ing and  abstraction.  It  is  not  only  obvious  that  little  proficien- 
cy can  be  made  without  it,  but  that  it  is  the  order  pointed  out 
by  nature.  The  best  foundation  is  laid  for  active  useful  edu- 
cation in  those  active  sports  and  hazardous  enterprises  to 
which  children  are  so  naturally  prone.  They  learn  voluntarily 
to  observe  and  exnmine  a  variety  of  objects  and  occurrences, 

*  Sec  the  Novum  Atalantis. 
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«3  sources,  facilities  or  impedimeots  to  their  varied  enterprises. 
We  are  cautious  not  to  diminish  these  advantages.  The  mind 
can  only  be  gradually  led  from  the  contemplation  of  these  ma- 
terial things  to  investigate  the  principles  of  the  same  in  more 
abstract  science.  By  acquaintance  with  the  things,  the  query 
is  raised  how  they  came,  and  the  mind  slides  rather  impercep- 
tibly into  the  investigation  ;  and  when  curiosity  is  excited,  the 
impulse  is  sufficiently  strong  without  the  addition  of  emu- 
lation. The  elements  of  philosophy  and  geometry  are  in  this 
manner  understood,  (not  merely  learned,)  before  a  child  can 
read. 

Stranger.  But  have  you  any  secret  charm  by  which  you  are 
able  to  compel  the  observant  attention  of  children  so  naturally 
inclined  to  versatility. 

Lady,  We  have  this  charming  requisition  that  they  are  not 
to  be  present  at  any  discourse,  entertainment,  or  exhibition, 
but  such  as  they  must  observe  and  give  some  account  of ;  and 
in  all  lecturing  and  catechetical  instruction  we  are  attentive  to 
point  any  thing  calculated  to  amuse  or  interest  the  young 
mind,  that  we'may  make  use  of  all  that  buoyancy  or  vivacity 
of  spirit  so  predominant  in  young  animals  ;  but  which  the 
course  of  chaining  a  child  to  a  school  bench  must  suppress  by 
violence,  or  turn  to  vicious  activity.  If,  for  instance,  the  atten- 
tion of  a  child  be  arrested  by  a  curious  mineral,  flower,  or  in- 
sect, we  would  place  a  microscope  before  it,  and  display  its 
parts,  explain  its  properties,  its  mode  of  existence,  arms  of  de- 
fence, and  the  several  changes  to  which  it  may  be  subject,  &c. 
pursuing  the  same  course  in  making  him  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  lovely  works  of  God,  taking  especial  care  to  remember 
their  loveliness.  Parents  seem  to  forget  how  greatly  the  feel- 
ings of  children  are  influenced  by  the  manner  of  treating  a 
subject,  or  they  would  never  threaten  sending  them  to  school 
as  a  punishment,  or  make  them  get  a  great  lesson  because  they 
had  been  bad. 

Stranger,  Pray,  Madam,  can  you  teach  astronomy  by  look- 
ing at  the  stars  ? 

Lady,  Not  alone  by  looking  at  the  stars,  for  much  of  it  is 
done  by  making  rings,  and  drawing  pictures  on  the  floor.  This 
applies  to  the  geometrical  or  geographical  part,  and  thus  we 
explain  or  illustrate  the  mathematical  terms  belonging  to  the 
science.  Children  by  early  practice  become  very  expert  in 
drawing  these  diagrams,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  assist  any  child  younger  than  themselves.     Perhaps  you  are 
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not  apprized  how  very  early  children  learn  to  take  a  sort  of 
complacent  pride  in  doing  something  useful.  By  keeping  a 
child  at  these  and  such  like  amusements  that  are  something  more 
than  innocent,  we  prevent  his  seeking  entertainment  in  mean, 
low,  mischievous  pursuits,  and  cruel  sports,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  murder  of  his  moral  sense  by  finding  pleasure  in  bloody 
acts  of  cruelty.  Then,  not  having  studied,  at  fixed  periods, 
and  stated  tasks,  any  methodical  science  with  a  high  sounding 
name,  he  is  unconscious  of  having  made  any  attainment  of 
which  he  can  be  vain  ;  yet  his  actual  knowledge  may  far  exceed 
what  would  have  been  acquired  by  such  study.  To  be  sure 
these  things  are  not  done  altogether  without  books  ;  but  books 
are  introduced  just  as  circumstances,  and  the  inquiries  of  a 
child  demand  them,  and  those  particular  parts  pointed  out  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.  The  book  is  continued  in  use,  or  not, 
just  as  the  child  is  found  able  or  not  to  profit  by  it.  Here  you 
may  see,  only  good  passions  are  brought  into  exercise,  and  the 
three  Gorgons — Vanity,  Envy,  and  Cruelty  are  shut  from  this 
door  of  entrance  into  the  young  heart,  and  thus,  I  hope,  are 
several  of  your  wonders  satisfied  :  as  how  we  become  so  learn- 
ed without  study,  and  how  so  accomplished  without  seeming 
vain.  For  you  may  perceive  that  acquiring  the  language  of 
science  no  faster  than  its  principles  are  unfolded,  we  are.  ne- 
cessarily unable  to  prattle  on  a  subject  not  nnderstood.  It  is 
superficial  knowledge,  without  knowing  it  to  be  such,  that  ex- 
cites vanity.  But  you  understand  that  our  attainments  are  not 
gained  by  going  a  few  years  or  perhaps  months  to  a  boarding 
school  to  finish  our  education.  We  arc  taught  all  our  lives, 
by  every  person  with  whom  we  .converse,  at  our  work,  at  our 
meals,  at  our  amusements,  in  walking,  riding,  sailing  ;  not, 
certainly,  by  set  lecture,  but  it  is  a  thing  perfectly  in  course 
for  each  one  freely  to  impart  of  his  store,  and  any  one  expects 
his  mistakes  to  be  rectified  by  another  better  acquainted  with  a 
subject.  We  practice  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  prophet 
for  instructing  in  the  divine  law.  ^  Yc  shall  teach  these  things 
diligently  to  your  children,  when  ye  lie  down  and  when  ye  rise 
up,  when  sitting  in  the  house  or  walking  by  the  way.'  Your 
philosophers  have  suggested  many  useful  hints  for  correcting 
and  improving  the  mind,  but  do  not  commence  sufficiently  ear- 
ly ;  an  erroneous  bias  is  acquired  before  any  attention  is  paid 
to  the  subject.  Indeed  your  wise  men  seem  quite  inattentive  to 
elementary  instruction  ;  whereas,  with  us  it  is  considered  of 
primary  importance  how  the  opening  of  intellect  is  conducted. 
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If  a  child  be  properly  taught  how  to  instruct  himself,  at  the  agd 
of  twelve  or  fourteen,  he  will  be  able  to  do  without  a  tutor,  lo 
hear  a  child  recite  lessons  is  a  trifling  part  of  the  required  in- 
struction of  early  life  ;  such  lessons  are  at  best  soon  forgotten; 
yet  though  forgotten,  they  would  not  be  useless  if  the  powers 
of  mind  had  been  brought  into  exercise  in  the  acquisition ;  but 
where  the  memory  has  been  merely  stored  with  words,  when 
they  are  lost,  all  is  lost.  Excellence  of  memory  seems  to  con- 
sist in  the  power  of  forming  with  facility  happy,  durable  asso- 
ciations ;  how  necessary  then  that  one  be  acquainted  with  a 
sufficient  number  o[ things  themselves,  or  distinct  simple  ideas^ 
before  he  can  join  words  by  association  which  shall  be  perma- 
nently advantageous  !  Not  possessing  these,  prerequisite  pro- 
positions must  be  confined  in  the  mind  by  associations  so  pre- 
posterous that  their  retention,  if  practicable,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  injury  rather  than  benefit.  These  primary  ideas  appear 
to  me  to  constitute  those  powers  of  recollection,  which  meta- 
physicians tell  us  are  so  valuable,  and  so  distinct  from  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a  great  memory. 

Stranger.  At  least,  Madam,  your  people  must  make  great  use 
of  books  in  the  various  languages  you  speak. 

Juady.  We  do, — yet  perhaps  less  than  you  would  imagine. 
It  is  for  the  acquisition  of  language  that  our  children  now  at- 
tend school ;  yet  that  is  not  for  direct  instruction,  but  for  con- 
versation ;  our  schools  being  so  ordered  that  but  one  language 
is  spoken  or  taught  in  one  house.  Of  course  a  child  while 
there  speaks  the  same  language  he  reads,  and  all  his  studies 
are  pursued  in  the  same.  If  studying  French,  he  would  go 
through  a  course  of  French  history,  biography,  and  conversa- 
tions ;  manners,  and  customs  of  common  life,  and  perhaps  pur- 
sue chemistry  in  the  same.  By  such  course  in  a  year  or  two 
he  gets  competent  ideas  of  their  language  to  judge  of  their 
modes  of  thinking,  speaking  and  writing  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
some  notion  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  A  child  will  obtain 
Dearly  as  much  durable  information  while  studying  a  new  lan- 
guage, as  if  the  subjects  were  pursued  in  his  mother  tongue, 
since  the  time  and  repetition  requisite  for  retaining  the  terms, 
fix  also  the  ideas.  What  think  you  now,  Sefior,  of  our  study 
and  no  study,  or  system  and  no  system  ? 

Stranger,  I  think,  Madam,  I  would  to  God  we  had  a  similar 
method  or  no  method,  in  my  own  country  ,  for  with  us  it  is 
found  to  be  an  ever  to  be  reiterated  task  '  to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot ; '  and  when  taught,  it  is  an  hundred  chaii- 
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CCS  to  one  that  this  same  young  shoot  never  comes  to  maturity. 
Bat  how  is  this  every  day  mode  to  be  introduced  ?  In  the 
early  part  of  life  they  are  universally,  and  it  seems  very  prop- 
erly entrusted  to  females,  who  are  certainly  not  exactl}'  pre- 
pared to  afford  instruction  in  season  and  out  of  season,  even 
were  they  sensible  of  its  utility  ;  but  though  a  large  portion  of 
our  females  have  the  advantage  of  what  we  count  good  schools, 
yet  they  are  too  little  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  connexion 
of  causes  with  effects,  and  of  reflecting  on  the  minute  circum- 
stances and  influences  that  operate  in  directing  the  temper, 
mind,  conduct,  and  character  of  a  child  ;  and  can  scarce  con- 
ceive that  the  habits  acquired  in  childhood  can  have  any  abid- 
ing influence  over  the  character. 


Art.  VI. — Hie  New  Latin  Reader,  containing  the  Latin  Text 
for  the  purpose  of  Recitationj  accompanied  toith  a  Key,  contain^ 
ing  the  Text,  a  literal  and  free  Translation,  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  Latin  and 
the  English  Idiotns.  For  the  use  of  Beginners  in  the  Study  of 
the  Latin  Language.  By  S.  C.  Walker,  Philadelphia. 
Boston.  Richardson  &  Lord.     1829.     pp.  194. 

The  long  struggle,  which  the  natural  mode  of  teaching  lan- 
guages has  had  to  maintain  with  the  artificial  or  scholastic 
system,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. Since  the  days  of  Locke  and  Ascham  there  have  al- 
ways been  men  of  enlarged  and  philosophical  as  well  as  prac- 
tical views,  who  have  contended  f«or  the  propriety  of  instructing 
children  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  modern 
languages  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which 
they  learn  their  vernacular  tongue  ;  and  there  has  always  been 
a  host  of  instructers  and  others  whose  immediate  interests  or 
long  cherished  prejudices  have  rendered  them  decidedly  hostile 
to  every  thing  like  innovation  however  agreeable  it  might  be 
to  the  dictates  of  philosophy  and  common  sense.  That  which 
reason  and  philosophy  have  long  recommended  in  vain  to  this 
interested  class  of  persons  is  now  imperatively  urged — in  a 
manner  forced  upon  them,  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
The  time,  for  devoting  seven  years  of  youth  to  the  painful 
drudgery  of  grammar  and  lezicoDy  is  now  past.     Men  of  liberal 
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yiewfl  and  well  disciplined  minds  have  taken  up  the  business  of 
instruction  in  obedience  to  the  claims  of  society  ;  the  ancient 
doctrines  concerning  the  study  of  languages  have  undergone  a 
strict  scrutiny  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  are  yielding  to 
more  enlightened  ones  ;  the  amount  of  information  requisite 
to  a  polite  education  has  increased  so  considerably,  that  a 
method  of  learning  languages  more  compendious  than  that 
hitherto  practised,  has  become  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  we 
observe  that  the  books  required  for  the  purpose  appear,  and 
the  most  approved  seminaries  instantly  avail  themselves  of 
their  assistance  as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  state  of  things  is  the  natural  result  of  the  recent  ex- 
citement in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education,  which 
has  served  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  giAed 
minds  in  the  community  not  only  to  its  general  importance  but 
even  to  its  minutest  practical  details.  It  is  found  that  too 
much — a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  precious  time  of  the  young 
has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the  learning  of  Latin.  On  inquir- 
ing the  reason  of  this  waste  of  time,  it  is  found  to  arise  not 
from  any  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  study,  but  from  an  unnatural 
and  preposterous  mode  of  instruction  which  requires  the  child 
to  learn  the  philosophy  of  the  language  before  he  is  possessed 
of  its  facts  ;  and  to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  theory  and 
structure  of  a  very  artificially  constructed  language,  before  he 
can  speak,  write,  or  translate  a  sentence  of  that  language. 

We  think  it  will  be  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  generation 
which  shall  succeed  us,  that  so  absurd  a  system  could  have 
prevailed  so  long.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  and  surprising  fact, 
that  instruction  in  a  language  which  has  ever  been  considered 
as  forming  the  basis  of  a  polite  education,  should  have  been 
among  the  latest  to  derive  aid  from  the  light  which  the  induc- 
tive philosophy  has  long  been  shedding  on  every  other  branch 
of  liberal  information.  Wc  arc  happy  to  learn  that  the  natu- 
ral and  philosophical  mode  of  teaching  language — the  method 
which  places  the  facia  of  language  before  the  theory^  in  the 
order  of  instruction — the  method  recommended  by  Locke,  and 
practised  by  Du  Marsais — is  rapidly  making  its  way  in  this 
country  under  the  auspices  of  such  able  instructers  as  Proiess- 
or  Bolmarand  Mr  Walker. 

Id  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred, "*  we  have  given  a  cursory  review  of  the  history  and 

*  American  Joomal  of  Education »  No.  26»  (for  April,  1688,)  p.  216.  Re- 
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general  features  of  this  system  and  a  particular  account  of  its 
application  to  the  French  language  and  the  considerable  im- 
provements made  in  it  by  Professor  Bolmar. '  Mr  Walker  hai 
applied  the  system  of  Du  Marsais  and  Bolmar,  in  its  most  im- 
proved form,  to  the  Latin  language  and  the  able  and  faithful 
manner  in  which  he  has  prepared  the  elementary  work  before 
us,  augurs  well  to  the  future  progress  of  the  system. 
The  *  New  Latin  Reader '  comprises 

1.  A  well  digested  series  of  short  and  familiar  senteuces 
arranged  with  reference  to  their  syntactical  form* 

2.  The  <  Historic  SacroB  '  of  De  L'  Homme. 
t3.  *  Narrationes  Selectse.' 

Each  of  these  three  parts  is  first  inserted  in  the  volume  in 
the  manner  described  on  the  title  page,  viz.  the  text  with  a  lit- 
eral and  free  translation  ;  intended  to  be  used  in  learning  the 
lesson.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  the  pure  text  is  given 
for  the  purpose  of  recitation.  Thus  the  pupil  is  furnished 
with  the  most  efficient  aid  in  order  to  learn  his  lesson  ;  but  he 
IS  required  to  translate  it  at  recitation,  both  freely  and  literally 
without  any  thing  before-  him  but  the  Latin  text.  He  has  every 
possible  assistance  towards  learning  his  lesson  ;  but  he  must 
learn  it. 

As  it  respects  the  method  of  instruction  proposed  in  the 
*  Reader  '  and  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  as  applied  to 
the  Latin,  it  is  but  justice,  however,  to  allow  Mr  Walker  to 
speak  for  himself.  Concerning  the  system,  iaiiis  preface,  he 
says 

'  The  merits  which  it  claims  are  these. 

'  I .  It  gives  the  pupil  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  each  root  in  the  original. 

'  2.  By  means  of  the  propositions  and  auxiliaiies,  it  gives  the 
meaning  of  each  root  as  modified  by  tn/Iexion. 

'  3.  It  gives  a  translation  of  phrases  or  idioms,  by  which  the 
true  import  of  the  original,  and  the  difference  of  the  idioms  are 
learned  with  precision. 

'  4.  The  Latin  words  are  arranged  after  the  English  order  in 
the  Key. 

*  5.  The  pupil  is  required  to  recite  from  the  pure  Latin  text, 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  prepare  his  lessons  with  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  to  compare  together  the  Latin  and  English  arrange- 
ments of  words.'   pp.  3,  4. 

view  of  (Ewsres  de  Dm  Marsais^  Bcknar*$  Perrin*$  Fables^  and  Boknmr'$ 
Telemachui. 
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The  method  of  instructioD  he  thus  describes. 

'  The  pupil  begins  to  translate  and  to  study  Latin  Grammar  at 
the  same  time.  He  is  directed  to  study  for  each  recitation,  a 
small  lesson  in  Grammar,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  Key,  to  prepare 
for  translation  a  suitable  portion  of  the  Latin  text.  To  assist 
him  in  learning  to  spell  the  Latin  words  and  to  remember  their 
meaning,  he  is  required  to  transcribe  into  a  small  copy  book  as 
much  of  the  lesson  ss  possible,  writing  first  a  Latin  word,  then 
its  meaning  in  English,  and  so  on.  The  Instructer  examines 
the  copy  book  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  it  is  faithfully  exe-^ 
cuted. 

'  At  recitation,  the  pupil  is  examined  in  the  Latin  Grammar — 
then  he  reads  the  pure  Latin  text  with  attention  to  pronunciation 
—then  gives  a  literal  translation  of  each  word  of  the  original, 
in  the  order  of  the  Key — then  gives  a  translation  of  the  pfirases 
and  idioms,  also  prepared  from  the  Key. 

'  0?*  Observe  that  the  pupil  always  recites  from  the  pure 
Latin  text,  and  uses  the  Key  only  in  preparing  his  lessons. 

'  Af\er  the  pupil  has  in  this  manner  gone  through  the  Gram- 
mar and  perhaps  half  way  through  the  Latin  Reader,  he  is  to 
have  frequent  exercises  in  the  ir^xions  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
verbs,  to  be  prepared  from  the  Grammar  by  the  aid  of  a  Diction- 
ary or  Vocabulary,  Before  he  has' finished  the  Latin  Reader,  he 
will  be  prepared  for  exercises  in  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
syntax.' — p.  4. 

We  regard  the  method  of  studying  Latin  proposed  by  Mr 
Walker  as  very  decidedly  superior  to  the  prevailing  one.  It  is 
recommended  by  philosophy  as  well  as  by  common  qense.  It 
is  a  mode  of  instruction  calculated  to  interest  the  youngest 
class  of  learners  instead  of  perplexing  and  fatiguing  them  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  method.  It  is  particularly  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  maternal  instruction  and  to  the  use  of  those  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  period  of  childhood,  who  may  wish  to  instruct 
themselves.  Lastly,  it  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  purposes 
of  monitorial  instruction. 

We  have  already  so  fully  borne  testimony  to  the  general 
merits  of  the  system  and  to  the  faithful  execution  of  this  work 
in  particular,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  a  cordial  re- 
commendation of  Mr  Walker's  book,  to  teachers  and  parents 
throughout  our  country. 
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Art.  VII  — Education  in  Cuba. 

[The  following  information  regarding  the  state  of  education 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  ia  furnished  by  one  who  has  enjoyed 
opportunities  of  actual  observation,  and  who  takes  a  deep  in- 
terest in  whatever  relates  to  the  improvement  of  instruction. 
The  facts  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs  are  in  them- 
selves important  ;  but  they  will  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  were  not  aware  that  public  education  was  a 
privilege  so  valuable  or  so  generally  accessible  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world,  as  it  seems,  from  this  account,  to  be.] 

The  subject  of  education  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  re- 
ceiving increased  attention  from  the  government  and  the  more 
respectable  class  of  citizens  in  Cuba.  The  ^  Royal  Patriotic 
Society  of  the  Havana'  has  for  some  years  exerted  a  most 
beneficial  influence  in  affording  to  the  citizens  of  that  metropo- 
lis the  means  of  instruction  in  the  liberal  sciences  ;  while  the 
Bishop  of  Havana  and  several  other  learned  ecclesiastics  have 
entered  most  zealously  into  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
Parish  schools  have  recently  been  erected  in  many  of  the  towns 
and  villages  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  reading  and 
writing  were  formerly  rare  accomplishments.  These  schools 
are  usually  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  inferior  clergy  ; 
and  the  solicitude  manifested  by  the  parents  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  for  instruction  which  they  offer,  affords  a 
pleasing  presage  of  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  rising 
generation. 

The  most  important  institution  for  public  instruction  which 
the  island  boasts,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  styled  ^  El  Real 
Colegio  Seminario  dc  San  Carlos,'  in  Havana. 

ThejCollege  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  beautiful  cathedral 
where  the  remains  of  Columbus  arc  deposited.  It  is  a  large 
quadrangle  with  a  court  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  open  bal- 
conies, which  are  supported  by  arcades.  The  professors'  rooms 
and  the  halls,  for  lectures  and  recitations,  open  into  these  bal- 
conies. The  building  is  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  and  in  the 
massive  style  of  architecture  which  usually  prevails  in  Spanish 
cities. 

There  arc  seven  professors  attached  to  the  College  ;  two  of 
the  Latin  language,  one  of  Jurisprudence,  one  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  one  of  Mathematics,  and  two  of  Theology. 
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The  Latin  Classea  contain  ISO  Btudenta. 

The  Class  in  Jurisprudence  250. 

The  Class  in  Philosophj  and  the  Natural  Sciences  $10. 

The  Classes  in  Mathematics  and  Theology  are  comparatively 
•mall. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  seven  o'clock  till  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  from  three  till  five  in  the  afternoon.  Nearly 
all  the  scholars  reside  with  their  parents  or  guardians  in  the 
city,  and  the  younger  classes  in  Latin  are  required  to  prepare 
the  greater  part  of  their  exercises  at  home.  In  these  classes, 
,  monitorial  instruction  is  used  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  higher  branches,  instruction  is  communicated  princi- 
pally by  lectures,  with  frequent  examination  of  the  students  ; 
all  of  whom  take  notes  of  the  lectures,  and  consult  the  author* 
ities  to  >vhich  they  are  referred  by  the  lecturer,  as  well  as  the 
text  book,  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  lectures.  The 
practice  of  learning  a  lesson  by  rote  from  the  text  book,  and 
repeating  it  to  the  Professor  is  unknown  in  these  classes. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  students,  only  thirtyeight  board  in 
the  college.  Of  these,  twentyfour  are  charity  scholars,  who 
are  nominated  by  the  Bishop,  the  most  munificent  patron  of  the 
College.  The  remaining  twelve  pay  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  annum  for  thgir  board.  The  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents receive  instruction  gratis.  So  that  this  College,  so  admi- 
rably suited  for  instruction  in  the  highest  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  the  country,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  free 
seminary.  The  humblest  citizen  of  Havana  may  secure  its 
.  advantages  for  his  sons. 

The  public  examinations  of  the  students,  which  take  place 
frequently,  are  conducted  in  a  manner  calculated  to  keep  alive 
the  interest  of  the  citizens  in  the  institution,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  elicit  the  best  exertions  of  the  students. 

A  professor  issues  a  small  printed  pamphlet,  announcing  that 
he  will,  on  certain  days,  generally  three  or  four  days  in  suc- 
cession, publicly  examine  a  number  of  the  students  of  his  class 
on  certain  propositions  and  principles  of  the  science  taught  by 
him,  a  synopsis  of  which  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet. 

On  the  day  specified,  the  large  quadrangular  court  in  the 
centre  of  the  College  building  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
company  ;  a  band  of  music  is  in  attendance  ;  the  apparatus  for 
philosophical  and  chemical  experiments  is  brought  out,  if  those 
sciences  are  to  be  treated  of  ;  and  the  balconies  and  arcades 
of  the  College  are^  at  an  early  hour,  crowded  with  the  parents 
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of  students  and  other  friends  of  the  college,  and  a  numerous 
collection  of  foreigners  and  strangers. 

In  the  presence  of  this  brilliant  assemblage  of  nobility,  talent, 
and  fashion,  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  College  are  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  given  science,  without  any  notes 
of  their  own  ;  and  if  it  should  be  one  of  the  natural  sciences, 
they  must  themselves  perform  experiments,  and  lecture  extem- 
pore, on  the  principles  which  those  experiments  illustrate.  The 
delivery  of  speeches,  committed  to  memory,  forms  no  part  of 
the  exercises  on  these  occasions. 

It  is  a  most  auspicious  circumstance  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  this  excellent  institution  that  it  has  recently  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Don  Justo  Velez,  a  gentleman,  who  is 
admirably  fitted  for  the  station  which  he  occupies,  as  well  by 
his  learning  and  talents  as  by  his  extensive  observation  of  the 
seminaries  of  learning  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  To 
his  exalted  character  and  pleasing  manners,  many  of  the  friends 
of  science  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  can  bear  testi- 
mony. 


Art,  VIII. — A  Lt99on\n  Botany. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal, 
we  give  the  following  as  an  example  of  the  method  employed 
by  the  writer  in  teaching  a  class  of  a  dozen  girls  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age. 

A  lesson  is  first  recited  from  the  Child^s  Botany,  a  book, 
which  has  few  equals  in  interest  or  instruction  to  young  scholars. 
This  lesson  is  short,  that  the  mind  may  not  be  confused  with 
too  many  ideas  ;  but  is  required  to  be  thoroughly  committed. 
As  the  recitation  goes  on,  every  scientific  term  under  it  is 
familiarly  explained,  and  additional  illustrations  are  given  from 
the  plants  with  which  the  class  are  already  acquainted. 

A  specimen  is  then  taken  up,  say  the  scarlet  Pimfernel,  (An- 
agallis  Arvensis,)  and  we  proceed,  this  way. — Teacher.  How 
many  slamena  do  you  find  in  this  flower  ? 

Pupil.  Five. 

T.  It  is  therefore  of  what  class  ? 

•P.  Of  the  fifth  class,  called  Pentandria  ;  and  of  the  first  or- 
der, because  it  has  but  one  pistil. 
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T.  The  corolla  in  this  plant  is  said  to  be  wheel-ahapedy  it 
having  five  parts,  or  divisions  at  the  edge.  But  is  it  monapeta" 
lou8^  or  polijpetalotu  ? 

P.  MonapttaloWy  because  all  the  parts  are.  united  at  the  bot- 
tom into  one, 

T.  How  do  you  find  the  stem^  square  or  round  ? 

P.  Square. 

^.T.  In  this  plant  several  stems  grow  from  one  root,  and  thejr 
all  spread  about  on  the  ground  in  a  circular  form.  The  stem 
is  said  to  be  procumheni^  that  is  lifing  down.  Of  what  shape  are 
the  leaves  P 

P.  Otaie  or  egg-shaped  ;  here  is  the  plate  to  illustrate  that 
shape^ 

T.  What  else  do  you  find  remarkable  about  them  ? 

P.  They  are  beautifully  dotted  on  the  under  side  with  purplish 
spots. 

T.  Of  what  colour  is  the  corolla  P 

P.  Of  a  bright  scarlet. 

T.  This  is  an  extremely  delicate  flower.  When  I  put  it  in 
my  tin-box  an  hour  ago,  the  flower  was  reJUxedy  that  is,  the  co- 
rolla was  bent  backwards,  to  the  stem,  so  that  the  stamens  and 
style  stood  out  naked  and  separate.  It  is  now  turned  upwards 
into  a  tubular  form.  A  similar  alteration  takes  place  in  a  change 
from  sunshine  to  cloudy  weather  ;  on  which  account  the  plant 
in  England  received  the  name  of  the  '*  Poor  Man's  Weather 
Glass."  You  will  find  it  in  this  vicinity  mostly  on  dry  rocks 
not  far  from  the  sea,  where  it  frequently  spangles  the  ground 
with  its  brilliant  and  beautiful  flowers,  much  like  the  sandwort, 
(Aranaria.)  It  is  thus,  that  the  God  of  Nature  has  furnished 
every  soil  with  its  appropriate  product  ;  and  that  we  are  fre- 
quently surprised  by  beauty  and  elegance,  where  we  had  ex- 
pected only  sterility. 

P.  Here  is  the  St  John's  Wort. 

T.  In  what  class  would  you  place  it  P 

P.  In  the  thirteenth,  because  it  has  many  stamens. 

T.  There  you  are  in  an  error.  Look  at  the  position  of  the 
stamens  :  in  how  many  bunches  do  you  find  them  collected  ? 

P.  In  three.     O  !  then  it  is  of  the  eighteenth. 

T.  Yes  ;  the  class  named  by  Linnsus  polyadelphia^  or  many 
hroUurhoodsy  because  the  stamens  are  united  in  distinct  sets. 
Of  this  class  the  vicinity  of  Boston  aflfords  only  one  genus,  the 
Hypericum.  Other  countries,  however,  furnish  enough  to  make 
the  number  nearly  60,  which  consists  of  eight  or  ten  species. 
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Tbis  species  is  called  Hypericum  Perforatum,  the  perforate  of 
Si  Johii'H  Wort,  from  a  pecuiiariiy  in  the  leaver,  which  i  want 
you  to  examine.  Hold  one  of  the  leaves  between  your  eye  and 
the'  lif^ht. 

P.  It  is  covered  with  bright  dots. 

T.  These  dots  are  called  pellucidj  a  term  which  signifies  that 
they  admit  the  light  to  pass  through  them,  and  yet  are  not  en- 
tirely transparent.  All  the  St  John^s  Worts  in  our  climate  possess 
this  property  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  and  by  this  single 
circumstance  you  may  know  this  race  of  plants  from  all  others. 
In  one  or  two  species,  however,  the  dots  arc  imperceptible  with- 
out a  mngnitier.     How  many  styles  has  this  plant  ? 

P.  Three. 

T.  Yes  :  and  the  number  varies  in  different  specien  ;  some 
having  five.     In  what  kind  of  soil  did  you  find  it  ? 

P.  In  a  dry  pasture,  where  I  saw  hundreds  of  others,  many 
of  4hem  not  yet  blown. 

T.  You  will  see  a  curious  peculiarity  also  in  the  stem.  A 
prominent  line  runs  up  on  each  side,  making  it  almost  two- 
edged.     Are  the  leaves  opposite  or  alternate  ? 

P.  Opposite  and  oval. 

T.  Entire  or  notched  ? 

P.  Entire. 

T.  It  is  a  perenniat  plant  ;  what  is  meant  by  that  term  ? 

P.  That  the  root  endures  several  years. 

T.  This  is,  in  many  places,  nearly  as  common  an  ornament 
of  dry  and  sandy  soils,  as  the  troublesome  White  Weed,  (Leu- 
canthanum  Chrysanthemum.)  I  know  of  no  use  to  which  it 
may  be  applied  either  of  fodder  for  cattle,  domestic  economy, 
or  medicine.  Yet  it  would  be  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  the 
works  of  creation  to  say  that  any  plant  or  animal  was  created 
in  vain  *,  because  its  utility  happened  not  to  he  manifest  to  our 
limited  reason. 
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P  Art.  IX. — First  Lessons  in  LdUin,  upon  a  new  plan  ;  combining 
Abstract  Rules  vnth  a  Progressive  Series  of  Practical  Exercises. 
By  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland.  Boston.  Carter  &  Hendee. 
1829.      l2mo.  pp.  197. 

In  our  last  number  we  promised  some  notice  of  this  work. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  needs  but  be  known,  to  be  highly 
valued  and  extensively  used.  We  cannot  better  exhibit  it  to 
our  readers,  than  in  the  words  of  the  author,  whose  preface 
here  follows. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  commence  a  few  prefatory  remarks  to  this 
little  volume,  with  any  apology  for  its  appearance.  The  character  of 
the  present  age  does  not  call  for  one,  distinguished,  as  it  preeminently 
is,  for  its  exertions  in  the  department  of  education ;  and  looking  with 
complacence  at  least,  if  not  with  approbation,  upon  every  attempt  to 
improve  the  course  of  youthful  instruction. 

'Such  an  attempt  is  the  present  work.  As  soon  as  the  author  enter- 
ed upon  the  dutes  of  an  instructer,  he  felt  convinced  of  the  inade- 
quateness  of  the  present  method  of  initiating  youth  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language ;  thinking  it  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  to  commence 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  any  language,  by  giving  them  abstract  rules 
to  be  commited  to  memory,  unattended  with  any  practical  exercises, 
by  which  those  rules  might  be  clearly  understood  and  deterrainately 
fixed.  Accordingly  he  began  with  his  own  pupils,  upon  the  black 
board,  the  germ  of  the  system  of  which  the  present  volume  is  the 
maturer  growth,  and  found  his  theoretical  opinions  supported  by  the 
happiest  practical  results.  The  manuscript  was  then  commenced, 
(December,  1827,)and  shewn  to  a  few  friends — scholars  and  practi- 
cal men — who  encouraged  its  completion.  Numerous  avocations, 
however,  have  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  work  till  the  present 
time,  when  it  is  presented  to  the  fraternity  of  instructers  to  examine, 
and  to  determine  upon  its  merits. 

*The  plan  of  the  work  is  so  simple  that  it  hardly  requires  any  ex- 
planation. The  system  of  double  translation  has  been  adhered  to 
throughout:  examples  being  given,  under  most  of  the  rules  and 
formulas,  of  Latin  to  be  translated  into  English,  and  of  English  to  be 
translated  into  Latin.  After  a  noun  of  the  first  declension  has  been 
declined,  examples  follow  of  nouns  of  the  same  declension  in  the 
oblique  cases,  the  numbers,  cases,  and  definitions  of  which  will  be  re- 
quired of  the  pupil.  Similar  exercises  are  prepared  upon  all  the  de- 
clensions ;  upon  the  adjectives,  verbs,  and  rules  of  syntax ;  vocabul- 
aries to  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  these  divisions  respective- 
ly. Thus  the  learner's  ingenuity  will  be  exercised,  and  thus  the  stu- 
dy of  grammar  will  not  be  a  mere  task  of  the  memory,  but  will 
make  demands,  simultaneously,  upon  the  reflection  and  understanding. 

*In  the  Syntax,  the  arrangement  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar  has 
been  strictly  adhered  to,  ana  even  its  rules  have,  generally,  been 
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given  without  alteration ;  for  so  far  from  the  present  volume  having 
een  designed  to  supersede,  it  is  rather  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
that  most  valuable  work  ;  and  of  course,  the  nearer  the  approach  to  its 
forms  and  general  arrangement,  the  better. 

'It  wiU  be  perceived,  at  once,  that  the  '^FiasT  Lkssons'^  contain 
only  the  general  principles  of  the  language,  without  any  of  its  anoma- 
lies.   This,  it  is  thought,  must  also  oe  considered  an  improvement — 

THAT    OF    EMBODYING   THE    ESSENTIALS    OF    THE    LAr^GUAGE.      The 

reason  why  boys  generally  advance  so  dowly  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  Latin  studies,  is,  that  so  much  has  been  put  before  them,  that 
they  have  been  both  utterly  confused,  confounding  the  essentials  with 
the  unessentials  ;  and  quite  discouraged,  seeing  so  much  to  be 
learned. 

*  The  catechetical  form  has  been  adopted,  from  a  conviction  of  its 
superiority  for  infusing  instruction  into  youn^  minds.  Different  indi- 
viauals  will  propose  a  question,  the  same  m  reality,  in  a  different 
form ;  and  even  the  same  person  will,  at  times,  vary  his  mode  of  ox- 
pression.  But  when  children  know  exactly  what  will  be  asked,  they 
will  know  exactly  what  to  answer. 

*  In  the  composition,  the  most  simple  style  and  language  have  been 
used ;  for  those  only  who  have  had  experience  in  instructing,  know 
how  much  the  language  of  schools  books,  generally,  is  above  the 
comprehension  of  those  for  whom  they  are  designed. 

'The  present  volume  will  shortly  be  followed  by  a  ''Sequel — "  a 
Reader,  with  notes  referring  to  Adam's  Latin  grammar  for  all  the 
exceptions  and  irregularities  of  the  language  not  contained  in  the 
"First  Lessohs.'*  ' 

The  discouragenneDts  alluded  to  by  the  author  may  be  under- 
stood, even  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
from  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  ablest  instructers,  that  '  it  gene- 
rally takes  boys  about  a  year  to  commit  the  grammar,'  that  is, 
they  must  labour  a  year  upon  unintelligible  forms.  This  labour 
of  committing  to  memory  is  unavoidable,  for  we  believe  that 
even  Hamilton  does  not  profess  to  get  rid  of  it  entirely.  Mr 
Cleveland  has  endeavoured  to  abbreviate  it,  by  confining  it  to 
the  '  essentials  ;'  and  to  alleviate  it,  or  rather  to  infuse  an 
interest  into  it,  by  making  intelligible  what  was  before  unintelli- 
gible \ — by  showing  the  pupil,  that  what  he  is  committing  has  a 
meaning  and  use,  that  that  meaning  may  be  clearly  understood, 
and  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  understanding  it. 

We  regret  that  the  author  did  not  give  the  explanations,  which 
he  professedly  leaves  to  the  instructor,  in  his  note  on  page  2  ; 
particularly  as  we  never  yet  saw  a  definition  of  genders,  which, 
taken  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  was  not  absurd. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  The  Latin  Tutor y  or  Exercises  in  JElymologyy 
Syntax  f  and  Prosody  y  Compiled  in  part  from  the  best  English 
Works y  toith  Additions,  By  Frederic  P.  Leverett,  Principal 
of  the  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston.  Boston.  Hilliard 
Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins.  1829.  12mo.  pp.  348. 
2.  Key  to  the  New  Latin  Tutor,  or  Exercises  in  Etymologyy 
Syntaxy  and  Prosody,  1829.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray, 
Little,  &  Wilkins.      12mo.  pp.  100. 

This  is  incomparably  the  best  work  on  this  subject,  extant 
in  this  country.  It  is  published  without  preface  or  remark ; 
which  we  mention  only  to  express  our  regrets,  that  we  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  extracting,  and  presenting  to 
our  readers  a  description  of  the  materials,  arrangement,  and 
peculiar  facilities  of  the  work,  in  the  author^s  own  words.  It 
embraces  the  following  topics.  Etymological  E.xercises  ;  Ex- 
ercises in  Syntax  ;  Explanations  of  Idioms,  with  exercises  ;  a 
kind  of  vocabulary  explanatory  of  Idiomatic  Phrases,  and  Pro- 
sody. Under  all  these  heads,  the  book  is  ^as  copious  as  could 
be  desired  ;  indeed,  as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  the  just  consider- 
ation of  its  utility  would  warrant. 

The  system  followed  in  the  Syntax,  is  nearly  as  follows. 
After  the  statement  of  each  rule  or  principle,  there  is  given  a 
model,  or  English  sentence  correctly  translated  into  Latin,  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  illustrate  all  the  variety  of  forms  in  which 
the  rule  may  be  applied.  Then  follow  exercises,  after  the 
usual  method,  of  English  sentences  in  one  column,  and  the 
corresponding  Latin  words  in  their  primitive  form,  in  the 
other.  Next,  a  quantity  of  ^  English  sentences  to  be  turned 
into  Latin,'  without  the  correspondent  Latin  words  ;  but  with 
occasional  hints  interspersed,  and  an  explanation  of  the  more 
difficult  words  at  the  close.  Then  comes  exercises  in  phrnses, 
if  the  rule  involves  any.  The  whole  work  is  also  interspersed 
at  proper  places,  with  recapitulatory  Exercises.  Of  the  idioms 
and  Prosody,  (the  large  half  of  the  book,)  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion, would  be  to  transcribe  them  ;  or  at  least,  to  go  into  de- 
tails, which  the  proper  character  of  these  notices  will  not  allow. 
The  rapid  sale  and  unusual  approbation,  which  the  work  has 
hitherto  experienced,  bear  sufficient  testimony  to  its  excellence  ; 
of  which,  truth  compels  us  to  say,  but  a  very  faint  idea  can  be 
found  from  the  sketch  here  given.  The  author  has  done  a  ser- 
Ttce  to  the  cause  of  letlers,  which  will  oot,  we  thiok,  be  eoon 
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forgotten  ;  and  we  sincerely  recommend  the  book  to  the  exam- 
ination of  instructers.  The  typographical  execution  ought  not 
to  be  passed  unnoticed.  The  Key  is  by  the  author  of  the  New 
Tutor,  and  contains  all  the  exercises  of  the  same  in  correct 
Latin.  By  this  means  the  labour  of  teachers  is  very  greatly 
alleviated,  and  a  service  rendered  to  the  cause,  which  they 
cannot  but  highly  appreciate.  The  Key  '  will  be  sold  to  in- 
structers  only.' 
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Bissay  on  the  Honey  Bee, 

fConcluded  from  page  186.] 

Of  tht  constmction  of  the  Combs  and  Cells. — There  appears  on  eX' 
amination  an  astonishing  air  of  grandeur  in  the  internal  arrangement 
of  a  bee-hive.  The  curious  eye  can  never  be  weary  of  contemplating 
these  ingenious  workshops,  where  thousands  of  labourers  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  various  departments  for  the  common  interest.  The 
regularity  and  geometrical  exactness  in  their  works,  their  magazines 
replenished  wim  every  necessary  for  their  support,  the  young  brood 
in  their  cradles ;  and  the  tender  care  of  their  nursing  mothers  towards 
them,  the  art  and  skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of  these  nests  or 
cradles,  all  combine  to  exhibit  a  picturesque  scene  calculated  to  strike 
tiie  contdinplative  mind  with  wonder  and  admiration.  The  combs  al- 
ways originate  at  the  top  or  arch  of  the  hive,  in  parallel  sheets  extend- 
ing to  the  bottom,  with  their  edges  towards  the  front.  There  is  usually 
an  interval  of  one  third  of  an  inch  between  each  comb,  and  this  for 
substantial  reasons.  Were  the  combs  too  distant,  it  is  evident  that 
the  bees  would  be  greatly  dispersed,  and  unable  to  communicate  their 
native  heat,  reciprocally,  without  which  the  eggs  could  not  be  hatched 
nor  the  brood  receive  sufficient  warmth.  Were  the  combs  too  close, 
on  the  contrary,  the  bees  could  not  freely  traverse  the  intervals,  to 
carry  on  their  necessary  labours.  A  certain  distance  therefore,  al- 
ways uniform,  is  requisite,  and  nature,  which  has  taught  beej  so  much, 
has  instructed  them  in  the  regular  preservation  of  an  equal  distance 
throughout  the  whole  surface  of  parallel  sheets  of  comb.  In  order  to 
shorten  the  courses  round  the  surface  of  large  combs,  and  between 
their  edges  and  the  sides  of  the  hive,  they  open  perpendicular  regular 
streets  wide  enough  for  two  bees  to  pass  abreast,  throughout  their 
whole  ciw.  The  sneets  of  comb  are  uniform,  and  in  size  proportioned 
to  that  or  the  hive,  but  in  hollow  trees  and  sometimes  in  other  situa- 
tions they  extend  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  however  ponderous 
when  loaded  with  honey,  they  are  suspended  from  the  top,  to  which 
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they  are  cemented  with  an  adhesive  substance  called  propolis.  The 
thickness  of  each  comb  seldom  exceeds  an  inch,  and  a  block  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  inches  square,  according  to  Reaumur's  calculation  will 
contain  9000  cells. 

The  combs  are  constituted  by  a  multitude  of  cells  united,  of  differ- 
ent diameters  adapted  to  the  different  kinds  of  bees  to  be  bred  in  them. 
The  royal  cells  in  which  the  queens  are  bred  bein^  of  a  very  peculiar 
form,  and  fashioned  with  great  labour  and  skill.    They  are  of  a  pyri- 
midal  form,  with  a  wide  base  and  a  long  diminbhed  top,  hanging  per- 
pendicularly in  the  hive,  the  point  downwards.    The  cells  for  drones 
are  in  diameter  three  and  one  third  lines,  and  those  of  the  workers 
two  and  three  fifths  lines,  and  these  dimensions  are  invariably  observ- 
ed in  all  hives.    The  structure  of  the  cells  has  ever  excited  admira- 
tion in  all  who  have  examined  them  with  the  eye  of  curiosity ;  as  it  is 
demonstrable,  that  these  little  insects  have  intuitively  discovered  the 
only  figure  adapted  for  containing  the  greatest  possible  quantity  in  the 
least  possible  space.    Their  form  is  exactly  hexagonal,  by  which  no 
room  is  lost,  as  the  circumference  of  one  makes  a  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  another,  while,  where  they  contrived  in  any  other  shape, 
there  could  not  be  so  many  cells  of  equal  capaciousness  in  the  same 
given  space.    These  cells,  which  are  very  thm,  are  strengthened  at 
the  entrance  by  a  fillet  of  wax,  and  also  at  the  bottom  by  the  angle  of 
one  admirably  falling  in  the  middle  of  its  opposite.    The  cells  which 
contain  the  young  brood  are  separate  from  those  which  are  the  recep- 
tacles for  the  honev,  but  the  same  cells  are  employed  for  several  suc- 
cessive broods,  and  when  the  whole  have  come  to  maturity  the  cells 
are  cleaned  out  and  filled  with  honey  for  the  winter  store.    It  may 
not  be  easy  to  conceive  how  bees  can  fill  horizontal  cells  quite  full  of 
honey,  and  yet  prevent  it  from  escaping,  but  each  cell  is  sealed  with  a 
flat  covering  most  ingeniously  devised.    A  circular  border  is  formed 
round  the  mouth  of  the  cell  which  is  gradually  diminished  by  other 
concentric  circles,  until  the  aperture  remains  a  point  capable  of  being 
closed  by  a  single  grain  of  wax.    Thus  we  see  the  combs  and  cells 
constructed  with  profound  skill,  forming  a  wonderful  aiMi  beautiful 
fabric,  guided  by  that  instinct  which  the  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  im- 
press on  the  constitution  of  our  favourite  insects.    Can  the  mechanic- 
al art  here  displayed,  be  exceeded  by  the  reasoning  powers  of  intelli- 
|[ent  man  ?    Should  a  comb  in  its  construction  take  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, it  is  artfully  brought  into  a  perpendicular  line  to  preserve  the 
regular  order  in  tlie  streets.    In  October,  a  certain  comb  burthened 
with  honey,  had  separated  from  its  attachment,  and  was  leaning 
against  another  comb  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bees  between 
them.    This  accident  excited  great  activity  in  Uie  colony,  but  its  na- 
ture could  not  be  ascartained  at  the  time.    At  the  end  of  a  week,  the 
weather  being  cold,  and  the  bees  clustered  together,  it  was  observed 
throoffh  the  window  of  the  box  that  they  had  constructed  two  hori- 
zontal pillars,  betwixt  the  combs  alluded  to,  and  had  removed  so  much 
of  the  honey  and  wax,  from  the  top  of  each,  as  to  allow  the  passage  of 
a  bee :  in  about  ten  days  more,  there  was  an  uninterrupted  thorough- 
fare, the  detached  comb,  at  its  upper  part,  had  been  secured  by  a 
strong  barrier,  and  fastened  to  the  window  with  the  spare  wax.    This 
being  accomplished,  the  bees  removed  the  horizontal  pillars  fint  coa- 
itnictedy  as  being  of  no  fiurther  uae.* 

*  Americao  Quarterly  Review,  Jane  18S8. 
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Whether  we  consider  bees  in  the  light  of  machineg,  a  sort  of  aninMl 
clock-work,  or  as  having  ^  soul  connected  with  the  machine,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  are  incapable  of  improvement  in  instinctive  sagacity,  nor 
can  they  deviate  materially  from  the  laws  which  nature  has  prescribecL 
Their  instinctive  powers  are  exactly  sufficient  for  their  purposes,  and 
all  their  wonderful  works,  habits,  and  economy  are  precisely  the  same 
now,  that  they  were  known  to  be  in  the  infancy  of  their  history.  Anil 
so  long  as  our  fields  and  gardens  shall  afford  flowers,  so  long  may  we 
expect  to  share  with  the  busy  bee  in  their  luxurious  food. 

bees,  by  some  means  inexplicable  to  us,  procure  a  peculiar  resinous 
substance  called  propolis,  or  oee  fflue,  with  which  they  stop  all  crevi- 
ces, to  exclude  insects,  air,  and  light ;  and  employ  it  as  a  tenacious 
cement,  to  attach  their  combs  to  the  top  of  the  hive.  Another  sub- 
stance of  indispensable  use  bees  have  the  faculty  of  collecting  from 
the  stamina  of  flowers,  known  to  botanists  bv  the  term  of  pollen,  or 
farina.  This  substance  they  collect,  from  earl^  in  the  spring  till  inter- 
rupted by  the  frost  in  autumn.  Thev  transmit  it  to  their  hives  in  the 
form  of  little  balls  or  pellets  attached  to  the  hollow  of  their  legs,  and 
store  it  in  their  cells.  It  is  of  a  yellow,  or  straw  colour,  or  reddish, 
according  to  the  flower  from  whence  it  is  obtained.  It  is  converted  to 
no  other  use  in  the  hive  but  as  food  for  the  young  brood,  and  is  there- 
fore called  bu  bread,  and  the  workers  take  it  gi'&in  by  grain  in  their 
teeth  and  carry  it  to  the  mouths  of  the  larve.  The  fact  has  been  de- 
cided by  experiment  that  without  this  substance  the  young  brood  can- 
not be  sustained,  and  the  whole  species  would  be  annihilated.  By 
some  apiarians,  pollen  has  been  considered  as  the  basis  of  tcwu:,  but  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  it  possesses  none  of  the  properties  of  wax.  It  is 
decided  that  wax  is  formed  from  honey,  elaborated  into  form  by  a 

r^ess  which  it  undergoes  in  the  stomachs  of  the  bees ;  the  particu- 
operation  is  a  secret  concealed  from  our  research.  Honey  is  a 
choice  fluid  extracted  from  the  nectarv  of  the  finest  flowers.  The 
bees  commence  their  labours  early  in  the  spring,  and  continue  their 
employment  with  indefatigible  industry  till  autumn,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  asHigle  swarm  to  accumulate  from  80  to  100  pounds  of  honey 
during  the  season,  besides  constructing  the  combs  and  nursing  the 
young  brood.  Bein^  a  vegetable  production,  the  properties  of  honej 
depend  entirely  on  uie  nature  of  the  particular  plants  from  which  it  is 
extracted,  and  its  qualities  are  different  in  different  countries.  The 
comb  first  made  by  a  new  swarm,  is  of  the  purest  and  most  delicate 
white,  and  the  honey  which  it  contains  is  of  the  purest  kind  and  of 
delicious  flavour,  and  is  called  virgin  honey.  The  flowers  which  appear 
earliest  in  summer,  yield  honey  much  superior  to  that  which  is  obtain- 
ed in  autumn. 

The  absurd  and  cruel  practice  of  destroying  bees  in  autumn  to  ob- 
tain their  stock  of  honev,  still  too  generally  prevails.  The  method  is, 
to  suffocate  tJiem  by  the  fumes  of  burning  brimstone,  which  ouffht 
upon  every  principle  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  for  our  interest  to  mmti- 
my  the  species ;  to  annihilate  differs  but  little  from  that  of  skinning  a 
nvourite  horse  for  the  sake  of  his  hide.  By  the  improved  method  of 
constructing  hives  furnished  with  boxes,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  the  purest  honey,  free  from  bee  bread  or  the  young  brood, 
and  it  is  a  luxury  which  no  one  would  be  willing  to  relinquish  who  has 
once  eojoyed  the  repast  The  boxes  may  be  taken  oat  at  any  ttms 
doling  the  ■ommer  without  deitioying  tlie  beeii  and  each  hive  will 
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afford  abont  thirty  pounds  of  honey,  reserving  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  bees*  subsistence  during  winter. 

Of  Swarming, — When  a  hive  is  overstocked  with  numbers,  and 
crowded  for  room,  preparation. is  made  to  send  out  a  new  swarm,  and 
form  an  independent  colony,  which  is  always  headed  by  a  queen.  This 
seldom  takes  place  before  the  month  of  May,  nor  afler  July  ;  it  is  al- 
ways on  a  clear  sunshine  day,  and  between  ten  and  three  o'clock. 
The  bees  suddenly  appear  in  great  numbers  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive, 
and  rush  out  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  with  a  buzzing  noise,  rise  in- 
to the  air,  flying  in  all  directions.  In  a  few  minutes  the  queen  and 
her  suit  alight  on  some  neighbouring  shrub  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
the  whole  posse  gradually  unite  round  her  in  a  large  cluster,  clinging 
to  each  other  by  their  legs.  They  are  now  put  into  a  new  hive  where 
they  immediately  commence  their  labours  and  increase  their  numbers. 
When  swarming,  bees  are  less  disposed  to  stin^  than  at  any  other 
time,  which  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  their  being  freed  from  the 
charge  of  their  young  brood,  but  every  movement  indicates  attach- 
ment and  devotion  to  their  queen ;  whatever  direction  or  stand  she 
may  take,  she  is  the  rallying  point,  where  the  multitude  assemble.  In 
one  instance  the  queen  took  her  stand  about  the  head  or  neck  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  assisting  in  hiving  a  swarm ;  instantly  the 
whole  upper  part  of  her  body  was  covered  with  bees.  The  spectators 
were  exceedingly  alarmed  lest  she  should  fall  a  sacrifice.  The  owner 
urgently  directed  her  to  be  firm  and  stand  perfectly  still  while  he 
searched  for  the  queen.  Afler  much  difficulty  she  was  secured  and 
put  into  the  hive  ;  the  bees  were  now  dispersing,  but  the  queen  un- 
fortunately returned  to  her  station,  and  pressed  into  the  cluster  as  if 
to  elude  pursuit,  and  the  bees  renewed  their  station.  The  affrighted 
girl  cryed  out  for  assistance ;  most  fortunately  the  queen  was  again 
taken  and  secured  in  the  hive,  when  all  her  people  followed  and  lefl 
the  girl  without  a  single  sting.  Had  she  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
bees  and  excited  their  wrath,  it  might  have  been  at  the  expense  of 

her  life.    The  late  Rev.  Dr.  R ,  having  had  occasion  to  hive  a 

swarm  of  bees,  perceived  that  they  were  flymg  before  him  and  buz- 
zing round  his  head,  he  followed  tliem  to  a  considerable  distance,  till 
at  length  it  was  observed  that  the  queen  had  alighted  on  the  corner  of 
his  hat ;  finding  himself  thus  crowned  by  her  majesty,  the  doctor  de- 
liberately returned  home  with  his  charge,  and  accommodated  the  royal 
family  with  appropriate  apartments.  An  instance  may  be  mentioned 
of  a  swarm  of  bees  voluntarily  entering  the  garret  of  a  dwelling  house 
through  a  crevice  under  the  shingles.  They  attached  themselves  to 
the  sides  of  the  chimney  at  the  gable  end.  In  this  situation  for  three 
years  past  they  have  greatly  increased,  and  accumulated  comb  and 
honey  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  a  barrel,  from  which  the  family  re- 
ceive a  handsome  rent  at  pleasure. 

Notwithstanding  their  capability  of  defence,  bees  are  subject  to  the 
annoyance  of  numerous  enemies.  The  most  destructive  in  our  coun- 
try is  the  bee-moth  or  miller.  This  insect  destroyed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred hives  in  a  few  towns  in  this  country  the  past  season,  and  in  many 
places  bees  are  entirely  annihilated  by  their  ravages.  It  has  long 
been  a  desider^^tum  to  devise  a  preventive  of  their  depredaticms,  and 
there  is  great  reteoa  to  liope  that  a  remedy  has  been  discovered,  tnd 
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is  announced  in  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  bees  just  published  bj 
Iklessrs.  Marsh  &  Capen  of  Boston.  The  kingbird,  martin,  and  otben 
are  enemies  to  bees,  and  watch  opportunities  to  take  them  on  the 
wing.  But  of  all  others  the  bear  is  their  most  formidable  enemy.  It 
is  recorded  by  good  authority,  that  a  bear  has  been  known  to  take  a 
hive  of  bees  in  her  paws  and  carry  it  to  the  nearest  river  or  pond  and 
plunge  it  in  to  drown  the  bees  that  she  may  feast  on  the  spoil.  In 
countries  therefore,  frequented  by  bears,  beehives  are  secured  by  be- 
ing chained  to  a  wall.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  great  profits  and 
advantages  arising  from  the  culture  of  bees.  No  country  poasessee 
greater  advantages  for  their  cultivation  than  our  own,  and  we  know  of 
none  in  which  it  is  more  grossly  neglected.  The  time  and  the  capital 
required  is  of  little  importance.  Mr.  Huish,  an  EInglish  apiarian,  asserts 
that  two  hundred  hives  may  be  properly  managed  by  one  person,  with 
some  slight  assistance,  during  the  swarming  season.  He  states  the 
profits  or  five  years,  on  a  fair  and  Suitable  scale,  making,  at  the  same 
time,  fair  and  ample  allowance  for  the  losses  which  even  the  most  skil- 
ful apiarian  cannot  prevent.  '  Suppose  a  person  purchases  a  swarm  for 
one  guinea,  the  actual  profit  at  the  end  of  five  years  will  be  263,  14  4 
sterling.  The  great  importance  of  this  branch  of  ac^riculture  to  a 
country  will  appear,  when  it  is  considered  that  England  pays  annually 
to  tlie  north  of  Germany,  and  Italy,  80,000/.  sterling  for  the  produce  of 
the  bee.'  According  to  a  modern  author,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
little  island  of  Corsica,  in  former  times,  produced  no  less  than  400,000 
lbs.  of  wax,  and  six  or  eight  million  pounds  of  hone^,  annually :  an 
immense  source  of  wealth  for. a  little  island,  and  all  from  the  labours 
of  a  little  insect  The  culture  of  the  bee  is  a  particular  object  of  the 
Hanoverians;  their  produce  of  wax  in  1787,  was  estimated' at  300,000 
lbs.,  and  of  honey,  4,500,000  lbs.,  a  most  incredible  quantity  to  be  col- 
lected in  one  year. 

Even  in  America,  honey  and  wax  are  imported  to  a  very  considera- 
ble amount,  but  were  proper  attention  bestowed  on  the  subject,  the 
necessity  for  importation  might  be  entirely  superseded.  A  hundred 
fold  more  bees  might  be  supported  than  now  have  existence  in  our 
countrv.  An  apiary  would  be  a  source  of  profit  and  amusement,  as  an 
appendage  to  every  rural  establishment.  With  great  propriety  there- 
fore, we  may  enjoin  it  upon  our  friends,  in  the  language  of  the  French 
bishop  to  his  cmpoverished  clergy,  *  Keep  bees,  keep  bees  I ' 


Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  designed  to  form  Civ^ 
il  Engineers,  Directors  of  Mill  Works,  Heads  of  Manufac' 
tories,  Sfc,  S^c.  Authorised  by  his  Ex.  M.  de  Vatismenil  MaS' 
ter  of  Public  Instruction.  Founders,  Messrs,  Lavalli,  Direc* 
tor ;  Bcnoit,  Dumas,  Olivier  and  PecUt,  Professors. 

This  School  was  founded  by  the  assistance,  and  is  placed  under  the 
superintendance,  of  a  council  of  improvement  [perfectionnement,]  com- 
posed of— 

Meitn.  the  count  Chaptal,  peer  of  France,  member  of  the  Institute, 
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-^Ara^  member  of  the  Institute, — Berthier,  chief  engineer  of  mines, 
member  of  the  Institute, — Alex.  Brongniart,  director  of  the  royal  mana- 
factory  of  porcelain,  member  of  the  Institute, — D'Arcet,  member  of  the 
Institute, — viscount  H^ricourt  de  Thury,  director  of  works  at  Paris, 
counsellor  of  state,  member  of  the  Institute, — baron  Heron  de  Villefos- 
se,  district  inspector  of  the  mines,  counsellor  of  state,  member  of  the 
Institute,— lomard,  member  of  the  Institute, — Laffitte,  deputy, — Mo- 
lard,  senior,  member  of  the  Institute, — Odier,  deputy, — Pay  en,  chemi- 
cal manufacturer, — Casimir  P^rier,  deputy, — ^baron  Poisson,  member 
of  the  Institute, — ^baron  Temaux,  deputy, — baron  Th6nard,  member  of 
tlie  Institute  and  deputy. 

PROFESSORS. 

Descriptive  Geometry. — M.  Olivier,  founder,  former  pupil  of  the  poly- 
technic school,  past  officer  of  artillery,  ex-professor  of  the  school  of 
application  at  Metz. 

Natural  Philosophy. — M.  P^clet,  founder,  former  pupil  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  master  of  conferences  at  the  preparatory  school,  ex-profes- 
sor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Marseilles,  &c. 

Practical  Mechanics. — M.  B^noit,  founder,  former  pupil  of  the  poly- 
teclmic  school,  ex-professor  at  the  school  of  military  engineers,  [^tat- 
major]  civil  engineer. 

General  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Arts. — ^M.  Dumas,  founder,  tutor 
at  the  polytechnic  school,  professor  at  the  Atheneum. 

Course  of  Analytical  Chemistry. — M.  Bussy,  former  pupil  of  the  poly- 
technic school,  professor  at  the  school  of  pharmacy. 

Practical  Natural  Histoiy. — M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  doctor  of  medicine, 
censor  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris. 

Working  of  Mines. — ^M.  Bineau,  former  pupil  of  the  poljrtechnic 
school,  engineer  of  mines. 

Art  of  Building. — M.  Goublier,  architect  of  public  works,  recording 
and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  council  of  civil  edifices,  &c. 

Political  Economy  and  Statistics. — M.  H.  Guilleminot,  advocate  at 
the  royal  court  of  Paris. 

Design. — M.  Leblanc,  professor  of  design  to  the  royal  conservatory 
of  arts  and  trades. 

ADJUNCT   PROFESSORS. 

Descriptive  Geometry. — M. 

Natural  Philosophy. — M.  Colladon. 

Mechanics. — M.  Didiez. 

Chemistry,  Chemical  Arts,  and  Analytic  Chemistry. — M.  Bergouhni- 
oux. 

I.  General  consideratums  upon  the  design  of  the  School. 

All  men  who  reflect  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  cannot 
look  without  fear  upon  the  future  prospects  of  French  industry.  For 
■ome  years,  the  ffreatest  part  of  the  enterprises  of  industry  have  expe- 
rienced serious  obstacles ;  and  the  public,  which  in  reality  alone  main- 
tains them,  and  can  alone  maintain  them,  judges  of  their  progress  from 
their  results.  Since  the  latter  arc  for  the  time  oeing  unproductive,  many 
men,  too  little  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  manufacturing 
speculations,  without  going  back  to  the  cause  of  these  checks,  hasten 
to  withdraw  from  industry,  even  with  great  losses,  the  capital  which 
they  had  invested  in  it ;  and  most  frequently  they  withdraw  orreAue 
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them  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  reaching  the  end 
they  wished  to  attain. 

Persuaded  that  hazard  has  not  had  an  unimportant  share  in  the  events 
which  have  influenced  the  march  of  industrv  in  a  manner  much  to 
be  regretted,  the  founders  of  the  new  School  have  wished  to  apply  the 
remedy  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil. 

An  attentive  comparison  has  proved  to  them,  that  the  superiority  in 
industrv  of  England  was  due  to  the  division  of  labour  and  to  the  speci- 
fic perfection  of  each  element  of  industry  in  tlie  country.  In  order  to 
compete  with  her,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have,  like  her,  highly 
experienced  workmen,  skilful  overseers,  directors  of  establishments  stiU 
more  skilful,  and  civil  engineers,  who,  devoting  themselves  to  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  construction  of  industry  may  sound  all  its  practical  dif- 
ficulties. 

These  engineers,  free,  without  any  dependence  upon  government,  and 
specially  devoted  to  one  or  more  branches  of  industrv,  are,  in  relation 
to  each  of  them,  what  architects  are  in  France  in  relation  to  building 
operations  ;  they  give  counsel,  and  direct  the  execution  of  their  plans. 
It  is  to  the  civil  engineers  that  England  owes  almost  all  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  practical  industry  ;  since 
this  profession  is  in  England  as  honorable  as  it  is  lucrative.  In  France, 
civil  engineers  are  still  few.  It  is  easy,  nevertheless,  to  see  of  what 
importance  to  industry,  men  of  extensive  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction would  be,  exclusively  occupied  with  a  few  branches  of  indus- 
try, whose  fortune  and  consideration  should  depend  solely  upon  their 
labours.  Their  importance  would  be  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  engi- 
neers of  the  government  would  probably  become,  wnat  they  are  in  Eng- 
land, inspectors  of  works  directed  by  civil  engineers. 

But  if  the  most  pressing  want  of  France,  that  to  which  public  atten- 
tion is  at  present  most  directed,  appears  to  be  the  creation  of  civil  engi- 
neers, it  IS  nevertheless  to  be  feared  that  a  school  exclusively  devot- 
ed to  them  cannot  support  itself  without  the  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  very  considerable  expenses  which  it  requires. 
At  all  times  France  will  feel  how  important  it  is  to  her  to  see  engineers 
formedj  who  will  render  possible  the  ameliorations  called  for  in  many  of 
the  public  services,  engineers  whose  knowledge  will  spare  the  opera- 
tists  the  errors  which  have  so  often  brought  on  the  ruin  of  their  estab- 
lishments, and  who  will  inspire  capitalists  with  the  confidence  neces- 
sary to  insure  their  perseverance. 

But  we  must  repeat  it,  a  school  which  should  be  solely  designed  to 
create  civil  engineers,  could  not  at  present  support  itself  Fortunate- 
ly, the  instruction  which  it  is  designed  to  spread,  is  equally  suitable  to 
other  men,  whjom  we  have  thought  proper  to  invite  to  pront  by  it. 

These  are,  directors  of  establishments  and  capitalists ;  as  well  as 
youn^  men  who  are  designed  for  instruction  in  the  practical  sciences. 
For,  m  order  that  industry  may  develope  itself  in  France,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  practical  studies  should  enter  into  our  manners  ;  and  that 
to  such  a  degree,  that  each  capitalist  may  find,  either  in  himself  or  a- 
round  him,  useful  counsel  relative  to  the  employment  of  his  capital. 

The  moment  appears  favorable ;  since,  for  some  years,  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  the  sciences  has  been  generally  appreciated,  and  if  any 
doubts  may  still  arise  upon  the  various  advantages  which  the  country 
or  individuals  may  derive  from  this  study,  they  would  be  removed  from 
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the  high  reputation  which  the  poIytechDic  school  has  acquired,  and  hy 
the  happy  influence  which  this  fine  establishment  exercises  over  the 
public  works.  These  doubts  ought  still  to  cease,  even  if  one  chose  to 
set  the  polytechnic  school  aside  ;  for  then,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
amine the  actual  direction  of  studies  among  the  numerous  young  men 
whom  a  long  and  happv  peace  leaves  free  in  their  tastes  and  in  their 
plans  for  the  future.  These  young  men  have  a  remarkable  tendency 
towards  the  study  of  the  positive  sciences,  of  which  they  feel  the 
need  in  their  actual  or  their  future  occupations. 

But  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  as  in  all  other  studies,  distinctions 
are  to  be  established.  With  certain  men,  the  search  of  truth  is  a  live- 
ly passion,  to  which  all  their  existence  is  consecrated,  to  which  all 
their  interests  are  sacrificed.  These  men,  little  numerous,  study  the 
sciences  for  their  own  sake.  They  love  to  sound  their  depths,  to  con- 
quer, or  at  least  to  measure  their  difficulties  ;  and  for  them,  instruction 
could  never  be  sufficiently  detailed,  nor  sufficiently  abstract.  The  mass 
of  young  men,  on  the  contrary,  seek  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  a  com- 
plement of  education,  without  which  one  finds  himself  at  the  present  day 
out  of  place  in  society.  They  wish  in  consequence  an  instruction  rap- 
id, clear,  and  concise.  They  seek  opinions  ready  made  ;  they  fear  dif- 
ficulties, because  they  have  not  the  time  to  investigate  and  con- 
quer them.  They  shun  details,  because  their  attention  is  sustained 
neither  by  their  direct  interests,  nor  by  a  natural  disposition  of  mind. 

Between  these  two  classes,  so  distinct,  is  found  a  third  much  more 
considerable  than  the  two  first,  for  whom  the  teaching  of  the  sciences 
ought  still  to  be  modified.  This  is  the  class  of  men  destined  by  their 
condition  to  make  a  daily  application  of  scientific  conceptions. 

These  ought  to  be  considered  as  having  in  view  only  the  interest  of 
their  future  position.  The  sciences  are  for  them  instruments,  which 
ought  to  be  made  of  easy  and  sure  application.  In  regard  to  them,  every 
thing  in  scientific  instruction  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  the  end  which 
they  have  in  view  :  general  ideas  ought  to  be  arranged  like  facts  in 
their  minds,  without  the  circuitousness  of  uncertain  theories  or  of  com- 
plicated details.  The  phenomena  which  attach  themselves  to  applica- 
tions ought  on  the  contrary  to  be  studied  with  depth  in  tlieir  theoretical 
relations,  and  with  detail  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  In  this  manner 
each  deriving  a  true  and  simple  idea  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  the  pu- 
pils will  be  initiated  into  the  chances  of  practice,  the  accidents  which  it 
orings,  and  the  remedies  which  experience  has  made  known,  or  which 
theory  points  out,  against  a  crowd  oi  difficulties,  minute,  but  nevertheless 
so  important. 

There  are  then  three  very  distinct  divisions  for  instruction.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  how  all  the  establishments  arrange  themselves  under 
one  of  them ;  but  this  general  discussion  would  here  be  misplaced  and 
useless.  We  wish  to  form  a  school  of  application  ;  by  consequence,  a 
school  directed  in  the  sense  of  the  third  class.  This  then  is  the  only 
one  which  ought  to  fix  our  attention. 

We  are  about  to  show  under  what  relations  the  new  school  may  be 
useful  to  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  from  what  motives  its  cre- 
ation has  seemed  to  us  necessary. 

Young  men  find  in  France,  at  leaving  the  colleges,  special  schools 
for  law,  medicine,  theology  ;  civil,  military,  and  maritime  crafl,  the 
fioe  arts,  and  even  comnMrce. 
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But  those  who  are  destined  to  practical  industry  no  where  find  the 
instruction  suited  to  them. 

In  fact,  the  establishments  of  practical  instruction  which  exist  in 
France,  are,  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  the  schools  of  Chaloni 
and  Angers,  and  the  schools  of  workmen  established  recently  by  gov- 
emment  in  a  great  number  of  towns,  at  the  request  of  M.  Dupin. 

The  isolated  courses  of  the  conservatory  cannot  attain  the  end  which 
we  propose  to  ourselves  in  creating  our  school.  It  is  evident,  and  no 
one  at  the  present  day  denies  it,  that  in  the  study  of  practical  science, 
oral  lessons  are  not  sufficient  They  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  fre- 
quent examinations,  by  numerous  experiments  and  manipulations,  by 
graphic  representations,  by  solutions  of  problems,  performed  by  the 
students  under  the  eves  of  the  professors ;  and  these  various  means  of 
instructibn  ought  to  be  combined  among  themselves  in  such  manner  m 
to  form  a  complete  system  of  teaching. 

The  schools  of  Chalons  and  Angers  are  designed  only  for  certahi 
particulars  in  mechanics. 

Finally,  the  public  courses  of  elementary  geometry  and  mechanics, 
which  happily  are  multiplied  in  these  later  tunes,  are  principally  insti- 
tuted in  favour  of  the  working  classes. 

It  may  then  he  advanced,  that  as  yet  there  no  where  exists  in  France 
a  complete  instruction  of  the  practical  sciences,  but  it  is  no  more  than 
just  to  remark  that  this  instruction  could  be  organised  only  where  the 
business  people  should  be  convinced  that  they  all  have  need  of  the 
elements,  well  arranged  among  themselves,  of  geometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, mechanics,  chemistry,  the  art  of  building,  statistics,  and  even 
of  natural  history.  They  ought  to  have  this  conviction  now,  for  they 
see  every  day  that  the  progress  and  discoveries  of  a  particular  indus- 
try are  due  to  knowledges  which  seem  to  be  wholly  foreign  to  it. 

The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  is  established  in  order 
to  satisfy  this  want,  warmly  felt  by  French  industry,  of  a  complete  in- 
struction in  the  practical  sciences. 

This  institution  has  then  for  its  object  to  propagate  the  knowledge 
of  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
and  statistics  ;  these  sciences  being  considered  in  their  application  to 
the  arts  of  industry. 

Its  special  end  is  to  form  directors  of  establishments,  heads  of  manu- 
factories, civil  engineers,  constructors,  and  besides  to  give  to  all  those 
who  mi^htwishto  take  part  in  the  speculations  of  industry  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  them,  whether  to  appreciate  their  value 
or  to  superintend  their  progress. 

Independently  of  the  special  end,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
young  men,  whatever  may  be  their  future  direction,  will  find  in  the 
School  a  positive  education,  which  will  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for 
labour,  because  they  will  sec  that  labour  guided  by  science  is  fruitful 
in  useful  results. 

Thus  the  instruction  which  young  men  will  receive  at  the  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  will  offer  to  those,  who  shall  distin- 
guish themselves,  a  new  career,  as  honorable  as  it  is  lucrative ;  to 
those  who  are  to  direct  establishments,  an  indispensable  instruction, 
and  to  all,  a  complement  to  a  college  education,  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  of  which  the  importance  will  be  more  and 
more  felt,  in  proportion  as  French  industry  shall  receive  new  develope- 
ments,  and  its  political  influence  be  better  appreciated. 
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In  the  organization  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
the  ancient  polytechnic  school  has  been  taken  as  a  model,  adoptiuj^ 
always  the  modifications  required  by  the  nature  of  the  end^which  it  is 
desired  to  attain.  Thus,  all  that  concerns  the  too  elevated  mathemat- 
ical theories  has  been  set  aside  from  the  instruction,  experience  hav- 
ing shown  that  these  theories  are  rarely  useful  in  application,  and  that, 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  simple  enunciation  of  the  results  obtain- 
ed by  a  transcendent  analysis  may  be  sufficient. 

Hence,  supposing  the  duration  of  the  studies  to  remain  the  same, 
the  students  will  be  able  to  give  much  more  time  to  graphic  works,  ex- 

Seriments  and  manipulations,  and  to  receive  an  instruction  more  fully 
eveloped  upon  the  various  applications  of  the  sciences  to  the  industri- 
ous arts.  This  disposition  allows  besides  of  the  introduction  of  many 
important  improvements  in  the  system  of  studies ;  first,  by  tlie  creation 
of  numerous  meetings,  which  have  for  their  end  to  excite  in  the  pupils 
the  spirit  of  invention  so  necessary  in  the  practice  of  the  arts,  direct- 
ing it  towards  a  useful  end,  and  carefully  correcting  the  dangerous 
wanderings  of  an  imagination  too  lively  and  too  mobile ;  secondly,  by 
causing  the  pupils  to  execute  at  least  four  hundred  labelled  sketcnes  of 
folio  size,  representing  machines,  plans,  and  details  of  every  descrip- 
tion, taken  with  care  irom  establishments  in  operation,  or  from  models 
of  abandoned  machines,  and  in  fine  from  the  studies  of  construction, 
d&c.  They  will  thus  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  facts, 
which  will  serve  as  bases  to  their  inventionary  compositions ;  thirdly, 
by  laying  before  the  meetings  complete  plans  of  establishments,  in  the 
course  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  studies,  which  shall  have 
for  their  object  to  teach  the  pupils  to  study  with  care  the  varieties 
which  should  enter  into  the  creation  of  a  branch  of  industry,  to  com- 
pare them,  and  to  combine  them  in  tlie  manner  most  advantageous 
according  to  localities. 

A  gold  medal  will  be  decreed  to  each  of  the  three  best  plans  of  the 
last  meeting,  and  the  School  will  publish  them  at  its  own  expense. 

The  founders  have  sought  to  facilitate  the  access  to  the  School  to 
all  classes  of  society,  and  in  particular  to  young  men  who  might  wish 
to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  by  the  creation  of  three  half-pays, 
by  the  appointments  allowed  to  the  heads  of  studies,  and  by  the  tem- 
porary places  of  tutors  given  to  the  pupils  who  shall  distinguish  them- 
selves in  their  studies. 

All  the  courses  of  the  School  form  in  reality  only  one  same  and 
single  course,  because  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  establish  limits  to  con- 
fine the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  such  or  such  a  point,  to  circumscribe 
their  education  in  plans  more  or  less  suitable  to  their  respective  desti- 
nation. For  us,  practical  science  is  one,  and  every  practitioner  ought 
to  know  it  in  its  fulness,  under  penalty  of  being  inferior  to  the  compet- 
itor who  shall  present  himself  better  armed  than  he  in  the  lists.  For 
us,  too,  practical  science  is  composed  of  elements  very  clearly  deter- 
mined ;  for  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  industry  always  exercises  it- 
self upon  given  materials,  with  the  design  of  augmenting  their  value, 
and  by  having  regard  to  certain  geographical  and  social  conditions,  in 
order  to  point  out  with  precision  what  are  the  sciences  necessary  to 
the  practitioner. 

Geometry  teaches  him  the  relations  of  bodies  among  themselves ; 
natural  philosophy  teaches  him  to  put  them  in  motion  ;  mechanics 
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shows  him  by  what  methods  these  movements  are  modified,  diminiflh- 
ed,  or  increased ;  chemistry,  dividing  these  bodies  into  molecidei, 
teaches  him  to  separate  the  elements  which  compose  them,  to  com- 
bine these  under  a  new  form,  and  to  foresee  all  these  effects,  whether 
art  determines  them,  or  chance  produces  them.  Thus  far  we  suppose  that 
the  materials  are  given  ;  but  if  the  question  is  how  to  obtain  them,  tlie 
miner  and  the  naturalist  come  to  teach  how  to  extract  them,  or  how  to 
produce  them.  All  the  operations  of  industry  generally  require  par- 
ticular constructions  which  the  superintendent  often  finds  it  neceaeary 
to  direct  in  person ;  and  this  he  will  learn  to  do  in  the  course  on  the 
art  of  building.  Finally,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  useful  application  of 
all  these  theoretical  conceptions,  it  is  necessary  still  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  tlie  social  relations, 
either  existing  or  prospective,  in  which  one  is  placed  ;  and  it  is  to  ac- 
complish this  end  that  our  course  on  statistics  and  political  economy  b 
designed. 

Let  us  add  that  if  the  ideas  just  advanced  are  comprehended  in  the 
sense  which  we  attach  to  them,  it  amounts  to  demonstration  that  our 
courses  differ  from  all  analogous  ones,  and  that  they  cannot  resemble 
them  for  this  reason,  that  they  carry  with  them  an  idea  of  oneness, 
which  perhaps  has  never  been  applied  in  teaching  the  sciences.  We 
ought  also  to  say  that,  even  setting  aside  this  idea  of  oneness  which 
wo  have  chosen,  courses  of  the  pure  sciences  and  tliose  of  the  prac- 
tical sciences  must  still  be  necessarily  considered  as  very  different. 

All  the  branches  of  industry,  witliout  exception,  are  founded  on  one 
or  more  of  the  sciences  cither  exact  or  experimental.  Nevertheless, 
the  practical  arts  are  not  simple  applications  of  the  theoretical  sci- 
ences. The  mechanics,  the  natural  philosophy,  and  the  chemistry  of 
the  arts,  are  sciences  by  themselves,  founded,  it  is  true,  upon  the 
theoretical  sciences,  but  which  borrow  from  them  only  their  method  of 
investigation  and  the  general  principles  which  Uiey  possess,  and  which 
still  are  oflen  insufficient 

Theoretical  and  practical  researches  differ  essentially  both  in  their 
nature  and  their  end.  In  fact,  in  the  theoretical  sciences  one  has 
principally  in  view  to  establish  general  laws,  and  almost  always 
neglects  elements  which  in  the  arts  are  of  great  importance.  Often, 
also,  in  order  to  simplify  the  calculations,  suppositions  are  made  which 
lead  to  results  different  from  those  of  observation.  Thus  in  the  re- 
searches of  the  laboratory,  no  account  is  kept  eitlicr  of  the  number  of 
operations,  or  of  the  time  employed,  or  of  the  quantity  of  combustible 
consumed ;  and  yet  these  various  elements  are  very  important  in  the 
arts,  since  they  have  great  influence  on  the  expense.  Thus,  again, 
many  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  motion  of  fluids  are  inexact,  because  the- 
ory has  built  them  upon  hypotheses  that  are  true  only  in  certain  circum- 
stances which  practice  never  presents.  It  may  be  added  that  the  theo- 
retical sciences  are  composed  of  generalities  still  too  incomplete  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  deducing  from  them  the  exact  laws  of  that 
multitude  of  complicated  phenomena,  which  are  met  with  even  in  the 
most  simple  arts. 

The  preceding  observations  are  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  ^ive  a 
clear  conception  of  what  the  founders  mean  by  the  pracHeal  ^ctencet, 
and  therefore  to  make  it  understood  also  that  courses  of  the  exact  and 
experimental  sciences,  to  which  might  be  added  the  description  of  the 
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arts,  could  not  constitute  alone  an  instruction  profitable  to  practical 
men. 

In  order  that  the  instruction  given  in  a  school  of  industry  may  be 
truly  useful  to  the  pupils,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  professors 
who  are  charged  therewith  should  have  been  long  occupied  with  the 
theories,  which  they  have  aflcrwards  put  into  form  by  application,  or 
have  taken  part,  as  engineers,  in  the  various  labours  of  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  because  it  is  in  Sie  workshops,  and  there  only,  that  one  judges 
with  certainty  of  the  real  importance  of  theories,  of  the  manner  of 
making  use  of  them,  and  of  the  limits  beyond  which  their  useful  ope- 
rations cease.  Again,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  courses 
should  be  intimately  united  with  each  other,  that  all  the  labours 
executed  by  the  pupils  should  be  directed  towards  one  and  the 
same  end ;  and  in  order  to  insure  that  the  pupils  may  understand  the 
lessons,  in  order  to  assist  their  understanding,  in  order  to  stimulate 
and  develope  among  them  the  spirit  of  invention,  it  is  necessary,  in 
fine,  to  have  daily  examinations,  problems  to  resolve,  designs  to  sketch, 
plans  to  compare,  experiments  and  manipulations  to  perform,  and  all 
this  under  constant  supervision.  * 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  perceived,  after  this  exposition  of  the  ideas 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  organization  of  the  new  school  of  indus- 
try, that  it  could  not  be  created  by  one  man  alone.  It  was  necessary, 
whether  to  conceive  or  to  execute  it,  that  the  founders  and  professors, 
chosen  in  the  age  of  activity,  should  be  in  sufficient  number  to  em- 
brace the  vast  field  of  industry ;  and  that  all,  deeply  penetrated  with 
the  end  and  the  extent  of  their  labours,  should  be  willing  to  devote 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  a  career  which  is  not  yet  marked  out. 

When  we  consider  the  numerical  importance  of  the  manufacturing 
class,  of  the  part  which  it  acts  in  a  political  point  of  view  in  our  new 
institutions,  and  of  its  participation  in  the  budget  of  the  state,  we  are 
astonished  that  there  is  not  yet  in  Europe  a  school  for  its  particular 
accommodation.  But  this  astonishment  must  cease,  when  we  examine 
more  closely  what  the  school  of  industry  ought  to  be,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  organization  of  such  an  establishment  presents.  Afler 
what  we  have  said,  tliese  difficulties  cannot  but  seem  already  great, 
but  they  will  appear  still  more  so,  when  we  add  that  the  establishment 
thus  formed  would  be  incomplete,  if  the  education  of  the  pupils  were 
not  pursued  farther  under  the  relations  of  practice  both  extended  and 
particular. 

For  these  common  studies  may  be  sufficient  for  those  pupils  who 
design  to  engage  in  manufactures  as  capitalists,  for  those  who  are  to 
direct  simple  branches  of  industry,  and,  in  fine,  for  those  who  have 
followed  the  courses  of  the  school  only  as  a  complement  of  education ; 
but  these  studies  are  insufficient  for  those  who  wish  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  complicated  branches  of  industry,  or  who  propose  to 
become  architects  or  civil  engineers.  These  must  have  a  complement 
of  theoretical  teaching,  or  a  deeper  practical  instruction  in  the  direc- 
tion which  they  are  going  to  follow. 

The  founders  have  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  attach  to  the 
school  a  special  instruction,  which  shall  be  variable  in  its  duration  on 
account  or  the  end  which  the  pupils  propose  to  themselves.  This 
instruction  will  take  the  pupils  at  leaving  the  school,  and  qualify  them 
to.  enter  immediately  ii^  practice. 
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The  principal  grounds  of  its  organization  are  as  follows;  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years*  studies,  the  pupHs  will  name  the  career  for 
which  they  design  themselves.  They  will  be  arranged  in  divisions, 
and  these  divisions  will  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
professor  to  whom  their  intention  has  particular  relation.  He  will 
make  them  work  during  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  order  to  complete 
their  theoretical  education,  since  he  will  place  them  in  a  workshop,  in 
order  that  they  may  put  their  own  hands  to  the  work,  may  become 
accustomed  to  practice  on  an  extended  scale,  and  may  see  for  them- 
selves how  a  fabric  is  managed,  and  how  workmen  are  directed. 

The  pupils  who  may  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  art  of  build 
ing,  ana  also  to  architecture  properly  so  called,  will  have  tlieir  atten 
tion  directed  to  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  studies  which  will  be 
necessary  for  tliem,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  art  as  to  the  science ; 
and  pains  will  be  taken  to  procure  tor  them  the  opportunity  of  following 
step  by  step  the  execution  of  different  works. 

Those  who  shall  design  themselves  for  civil  engineers,  will  find  in 
the  school  special  courses  of  the  higher  mathematics,  and  will  thus 
receive  the  complete  tlieoretic  instruction  of  the  polytechnic  school. 

Finally,  in  order  to  render  at  once  more  complete  and  more  easy 
the  education  of  the  pupils  who  shall  confide  themselves  to  their  care, 
the  founders  have  thought  it  neccssarv  to  place  at  their  disposal  the 
works  in  which  are  found  collected  all  the  discoveries  which  concern 
the  practical  arts.  These  works  will  be  lodged  in  the  library,  and 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  pupils  of  the  third  year  ;  but  as  discov- 
eries relative  to  the  arts  are  often  found  in  periodical  collections  pub- 
lished in  foreign  languages,  the  founders  have  felt  the  necessity  of  in- 
suring a  translation  of  them. 

For  this  purpose  they  have  taken  the  resolution  to  publish  a  journal 
of  industry,  which  shall  contain  all  the  researches  relative  to  the  arts 
which  make  the  basis  of  the  instruction  of  the  School,  whether  these 
researches  have  been  undertaken  by  the  professors,  or  have  been  pub- 
lished in  works,  or  in  foreigfn  journals. 

The  journal  of  the. School  will  make  known,  besides,  all  the  remark- 
able results  of  its  instruction,  and  will  offer  to  former  pupils  the  means 
of  communicating  to  the  public  the  fruit  of  their  researches. 

II.  Organization  of  the  School,    (OmiUed,) 
III.  Instruction, 

The  instruction  of  the  School  is  composed  of  a  general  instruction  and 
a  special  instruction. 

The  general  instruction  continues  for  two  years. 

The  system  of  general  instruction  is  composed  of  courses ;  of  daily 
interrogatories ;  of  drawings  ;  of  manipulations  in  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy  and  mechanics;  of  instruction  in  the  great  auxiliaries  of  the 
mechanical  or  chemical  arts ;  of  problems,  plans  and  meetings  on  sep- 
arate subjects;  of  general  examinations;  and  of  general  meetings. 

The  courses  of  the  School  commence,  each  year,  on  the  third  of 
November,  and  end  the  first  of  August.  From  the  first  of  August  to  the 
first  of  September,  the  pupils  are  put  under  general  examinations. 

The  courses  are  ten  in  number,  viz: 

Descriptive  geometry ; 
Practical  natural  philosophy ; 
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Practical  mechanics ; 

General  chemistry  and  chemical  arts ; 

Analytical  chemistry ; 

Working  ot  mines ; 

Practical  natural  history ; 

Art  of  building ; 

Statistics  and  political  economy ; 

Design. 

The  daily  interrogatories  are  made  by  the  professors,  the  adjunct 
professors,  and  the  temporary  tutors  attached  to  the  School.  Notes 
are  required  to  be  kept  and  placed  in  deposit,  where  they  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  classification  of  the  pupils  at  the  interrogatories.  This 
classification  is  determined  by  lot,  and  so  managed  that  chance  has 
too  much  influence  over  the  order  in  which  the  pupils  shall  be  called 
upon,  to  admit  the  possibility  of  any  foresight  in  this  respect.  In  this 
manner  the  pupils  are  contmually  liable  to  examination  upon  all  the 
branches  of  instruction ;  and,  by  consequence,  if  they  wish  to  obtain 
good  marks,  they  must  keep  fresh  the  current  of  their  studies,  in  all 
the  courses. 

The  results  of  these  daily  examinations  have  the  highest  influence 
on  the  distribution  of  the  diploma. 

The  drawings  are  composed  of  plans  made  with  the  dividers  and 
scale,  and  of  outlines  sketched  by  the  hand  and  labelled,  relative  to 
all  the  courses.  All  the  pupils  are  required  to  execute  the  whole  of 
tbe  designs. 

The  drawings  of  each  course  are  daily  verified  by  the  professors  or 
tutors.  An  extreme  importance  is  attached  to  these  exercises,  which 
are  designed  to  bring  forth  in  a  tangible  form  the  positive  results  of 
all  the  courses.  Ako  the  pupils  will  not  be  able  to  remain  at  the  School 
only  as  they  fulfil  on  this  subject  all  the  obligations  imposed  on  them. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  drawings  is  to  be  repeated  in  regard  to 
manipulations.  They  will  be  sufficienUy  numerous  to  give  to  the  pupils 
positive  notions  of  chemistry.  The  laboratories  designed  for  manipu 
fations  and  experiments  are  spacious,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  pupils 
can  labour  in  them  at  a  time.  Each  division  will  manipulate  once  or 
twice  a  week  in  the  laboratories,  and  besides  will  perform  all  the  ex- 
periments in  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics,  which  shall  be  judged 
necessary  in  each  course  by  the  professors. 

In  fine,  there  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  all  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  the  construction  of  large  works  of  art  of  whatever 
description.  They  will  establish  them  themselves  afler  designs  which 
shall  be  given  them.  They  will  put  them  in  operation  themselves,  so 
as  to  learn  from  experience  a  precise  idea  of  the  operations  executed 
on  a  larffe  scale. 

In  order  to  render  the  system  of  instruction  complete,  to  the  preced- 
ing elements  have  been  added  problems  to  resolve  during  the  first 
year.  From  the  commencement  of  the  second,  there  will  belaid  every 
month  before  the  meetings,  plans  by  degrees  more  and  more  compli- 
cated, which  will  familiarize  the  pupils,  at  first,  wiih  the  details  of  me- 
chanical constructions,  and  aflerwards,  with  the  mutual  dispositions 
which  are  the  most  suitable  in  every  class  of  establishments. 

In  order  to  give  to  these  works  a  positive  character,  there  will  be 
placed  before  Uie  pupils  the  parts  of  various  machines  taken  to  pieces. 
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They  wUl  be  set  at  work  to  put  them  together,  and  sometimes  to  cal- 
culate the  dimensions  of  one  or  more  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  in 
order  to  modify  tlie  system.  The  elements  of  the  machine,  calculated 
by  the  pupils,  will  be  executed  under  their  inspection,  by  the  workmen 
attached  to  the  establishment ;  and  when  the  instrument  shall  be  pnt 
in  a  state  to  operate,  the  pupils  will  submit  it  to  the  examination  of  the 
professors. 

Independently  of  the  interrogatories  made  duringr  the  courses, 
whether  b^  the  professors  or  by  the  tutors,  the  pupils  will  undergo,  at 
the  end  of  each  scholastic  year,  general  examinations  upon  all  the 
branches  of  instruction. 

The  results  of  these  examinations,  combined  with  those  of  the  ex- 
aminations which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  also  with 
the  notes  taken  during  the  manipulations  and  experiments,  those  which 
belong  to  each  design  executed  by  the  pupil,  those  which  accompany 
the  pieces  presented  at  the  meetings,  and,  in  fine,  those  which  regard 
the  conduct  of  the  pupil,  form  a  whole,  from  which  the  council  of 
studies  will  decide  upon  the  promotion  of  the  pupils  from  the  second 
division  to  the  first,  and  upon  the  fitness  of  the  pupils  of  the  first  divit- 
ion  to  receive  diplomas  of  capability. 

Every  pupil,  who  shall  offer  himself  to  the  chances  of  examination, 
will  be  retamed  or  dismissed,  if  he  belongs  to  the  second  division;  and 
if  to  the  first,  he  will  receive  his  diploma  of  capability,  or  will  depart 
without  any  certificateof  capability,  or  even  of  his  connexion  with  the 
School. 

Pupils,  who,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  shall 
declare, before  the  examination,  that  they  intend  to  pass  two  years  in 
the  same  division,  will  be  admitted  to  that  favor.  In  this  case  they 
will  not  be  examined.  Pupils  who  thus  double  their  time,  will  be  ex- 
ercised upon  questions  not  comprised  in  the  ordinary  courses.  Their 
stay  in  the  school  can  in  no  case  exceed  four  years. 

The  founders  of  the  School  have  wished  that  distinguished  pupils 
may  receive  their  instruction  almost  gratuitously.  They  think  that 
this  end  is  attained  by  the  institution  ofnumerous  half-pays,  by  the  ap- 
pointments placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  heads  of  studies,  and  finally 
by  the  rewards  granted  to  the  authors  of  the  best  projects  at  the  time 
of  the  general  meeting  which  terminates  the  studies.  This  meeting 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  pupils  will  be  required 
to  make  a  detailed  project  of  some  establishment  The  pieces  submit- 
ted at  the  meeting  will  be  examined  by  the  council  of  studies,  and  de- 
finitively classed  By  the  council  of  improvement. 

The  author  of  the  best  project  will  receive  a  gold  medal  worth  600 
francs. 

The  authors  of  the  second  and  third,  will  receive  each  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  300  francs. 

These  three  projects  will  be  printed  and  published  at  the  expense  ot 
the  establishment 

The  plans  and  memoirs  will  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
School. 

The  special  instruction  is  reserved  for  the  pupils  judged  fit  to  receive 
the  diploma  and  who  shall  wish  to  profit  by  the  means  of  instruction  which 
the  School  possesses,  whether  to  become  civil  engineers,  or  to  investi- 
gate any  particular  branch,  or  to  continue  general  studies  so  as  to 
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qualify  themselves  for  becoming  instructers.  They  will  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  courses  relative  to  the  general  studies ;  but  inay 
do  so,  either  wholly,  or  in  part.  Generally,  the  pupils  will  then  be 
placed  under  the  special  direction  of  the  professor  of  the  branch  which 
they  wish  to  pursue.  He  will  afford  them  daily  conferences,  to  point 
out  to  them  a  plan  of  operations,  to  follow  their  progress,  and  to  desig- 
nate the  portions  of  the  course  it  would  be  useful  for  them  to  pursue 
anew.  These  will  find  moreover  special  advice  from  all  the  professors, 
aa  tliey  may  experience  its  necessity.  Courses  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics will  be  established,  and  followed  by  all  the  pupils  who  intend  to 
become  civil  engineers.  They  will  thus  acquire  all  the  theoretical  in- 
struction of  the  polytechnic  school. 

Pupils  who  are  intended  either  for  teaching  practical  chemistry,  or 
for  carrying  on  a  chemical  or  metallurgical  art,  will  receive  during 
this  third  year  special  and  thorough  lessons  upon  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  general  chemistry,  or  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art 
which  they  intend  to  carry  on.  Both  will  be  exercised  in  analyses  of  pre- 
cision. The  latter  will  be  able  besides  to  devote  themselves  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  products  which  they  are  going  to  fabricate  hereafter,  and 
wiU  find  in  this  establishment  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  fabrication  of 
chemical  products,  to  that  of  colours,  to  the  art  of  dying,  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  painted  cloths  and  papers,  to  bleaching,  to  the  maunfacture  of 
paper,  to  that  of  sugar,  of  starch,  and  of  alcohol,  to  the  preparation  of 
fat  substances,  and  to  that  of  soap.  They  will  also  have  all  the  means 
necessary  for  perfecting  themselves  in  assaying,  as  well  by  the  dry  as 
the  humid  way,  the  workable  ores,  and  the  earuis  which  serve  for  the 
fabrication  of  the  various  species  of  pottery.  Such  arrangements  will 
be  made  that  the  pupils  may  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  la- 
bours relative  to  the  treatment  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  pewter,  &c. 

Those  who  are  intended  for  particular  branches  of  mechanics  will 
be  occupied  with  all  the  details  of  construction,  of  forces,  and  of  ma- 
chine tools,  in  the  study  and  tlie  workshops  of  construction.  They 
will  be  introduced  into  factories,  in  order  to  study  there  the  machines 
in  motion ;  and  those  who  shall  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  art 
of  building,  or  to  architecture  properly  so  called,  will  find  numerous 
opportunities  of  following  out  works  of  architecture  analogous  to  their 
intended  direction. 
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fVoriu  in  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving.  (Abridged  by  the  same.)  New- York.  G.  tn 
C.  &  H.  Carvill.     1829.     12mo.  pp.  311. 

We  welcome  this  book  to  American  schools.  Its  subject 
entitles  it  to  extensive  use  as  a  class  book  in  history ;  and  its 
style  renders  it  an  excellent  volume  for  reading  lessons.  The 
information  it  conveys  gives  it  a  high  place  among  useful 
works;  while  the  incidents,  the  characters,  and  the  scenery, 
to  which  it  introduces  the  mind,  have,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
the  attractive  interest  of  romance,  and  a  happy  influence  on  the 
imagination.  It  is  such  a  book  as  our  youth  generally  ought  to 
read,  as  a  flrst  volume  of  American  history  ;  and  it  is  one  which, 
we  hope,  will  take  the  place  of  not  a  few  of  those  well  meant 
but  insipid  tales  with  which  our  juvenile  libraries  are  crowded. 

Mr  Irving  has,  in  the  production  of  this  volume,  rendered 
himself  a  lasting  benefactor  to  the  youth  of  his  country,  by  the 
historical  instruction  and  the  mental  recreation  he  has  afforded 
them.  We  speak  in  warm  terms  of  the  work,  because  we  have, 
we  may  say,  tried  it  in  anticipation,  by  the  regular  use  of  the 
larger  work  as  a  school  book,  and  by  the  observation  of  its 
excellent  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  as  well  as  its 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  reading. 

There  are,  however,  other  reasons  of  a  more  general  nature, 
why  we  value  this  book.  It  is,  we  should  say,  of  the  right 
length  for  schools.  It  goes  fully  into  its  subject,  without  being 
tedious  from  unnecessary  detail ;  and  it  avoids  the  great  fault 
of  most  class  books  in  history, — that  of  becoming  a  dry  and 
scanty  abstract,  possessing  no  interest  for  the  youthful  mind. 
In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work  as  an  abridgment  we 
do  not  feel  called  on  to  speak.  For  the  task  of  condensing 
the  author  possesses  distinguished  advantages  in  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  simplicity  and  fluent 
suavity  of  his  style. 

In  a  new  edition,  (we  would  have  said,  but  that  we  observe 
the  book  is  stereotyped,)  a  more  rigid  revision  of  phraseology 
would  be  desirable,— especially  when  the  work  is  considered  as 
one  which  will  probably  be  in  very  general  use. 

We  may  select,  in  proof,  a  few  instances  of  obvious  inadver- 
tency— '  it  is  evident  that  the  nature  of  their  communications 
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9Dere  generally  unfavourable  to  the  admiral.'  p.  228 — '  and  what 
seemed  to  la^  (!)  equally  near  his  heart.'  p.  296—*  what  vi- 
sions of  glory  would  have  broke  upon  his  mind.'  p.  310 — *  The 
followers  of  Roldan  brought  with  them  a  number  of  slaves,  some 
of  tchich  Columbus  had  been  compelled  to  grant  them/  6lc. 
p.  226. 

The  printing  of  the  word  Indian,  even  when  it  is  an  adjec- 
tive, with  a  small  initial  letter,  (indianj  is  not  in  better  taste 
than  the  word  English  or  American  would  be,  if  divested  of 
the  capital.  Of  small  matters  like  these  we  should  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  speak,  were  it  not  for  the  tacit  influence 
which  they  exert  on  the  habits  of  the  young. 

A  Natural  History  of  the  most  remarkable  Birds,  Fishes, 
Serpents,  Reptiles,  and  Insects.  By  Mrs  Mary  Trimmer. 
With  200  Engravings.  Abridged  and  improved.  Particularly 
designed  for  Youth  in  the  United  Slates,  and  suited  to  the  use 
of  Schools.  Boston.  S.  G.  Goodrich  &  Co.  1829.  l8mo. 
pp.  233. 

The  uncommon  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  cuts  in  Mrs 
Trimmer's  work  seem  to  make  it  a  universal  favourite  with 
young  children ;  although  the  style  of  the  writer  is  not  always 
intelligible  to  such  a  class  of  students — for  we  can  hardly  call 
them  reeiders.  In  the  American  edition,  the  attraction  of  the 
engravings  is  well  kept  up ;  and  care  has  been  taken  to  intro- 
duce animals  likely  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  children  in  this 
country.  Questions  are  annexed  for  the  convenience  of  using 
the  volume  in  classes  at  school ;  and  no  pains  seem  to  have 
been  spared  to  render  the  work  interesting  and  useful. 

The  superior  style  of  the  illustrations  alone  is  an  excellent 
recommendation  of  this  book ;  as  in  too  many  publications  of 
this  sort,  the  engravings  are  so  incorrect  and  clumsy  that  their 
bad  influence  on  taste  renders  them  quite  unsuitable  for  the  use 
of  children. 

Conversations  on  the  Animal  Economy  ;  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  Youth,  and  for  the  perusal  of  general  readers. 
By  Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.  Portland.  Shirley  &  Hyde.  1829. 
12mo.  pp.  242. 

This  modest  volume  conveys  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  en- 
tertaining information.  The  style  is  plain  and  familiar,  yet 
attractive  and  interesting.  The  work  seems  well  adapted  for 
Lyceums ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  well  suited  to  the  objects 
of  family  reading.  We  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  schools, 
and  aid  in  creating  an  early  taste  for  knowledge  in  the  impor- 
tant branch  to  which  it  belongs. 
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The  National  Orator,  consisting  of  Selections  adapted  for 
Rhetorical  Recitation,  from  the  Parliamentary,  Forensic,  and 
Pulpit  Eloquence  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  Interspersed 
with  extracts  from  the  Poets.  Illustrated  by  Critical  and  His- 
torical Notes.  By  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland.  New  York. 
White,  Gallaher,  k  White.      1829.     I2mo.  pp.  300. 

This  is  a  very  superior  selection,  and  prepared  with  judgment 
and  taste.  It  offers,  however,  little  that  is  new  or  peculiar, 
and  contains,  perhaps,  too  little  matter  that  will  interest  young 
speakers. 

We  long  to  see  a  book  of  pieces  for  speaking  in  which  the 
present  rather  than  the  prospective  mental  character  of  the 
students  shall  be  consulted.  Boys  must  have  liberty  to  speak 
as  boys — not  as  men;  if  we  would  ever  see  a  natural  and  easy 
elocution  either  in  early  or  in  mature  life. 

Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds ;  with  Engravings  on  a  new 
plan,  exhibiting  their  comparative  size  ;  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  Youth,  with  authentic  Anecdotes  illustrating  the  habits 
and  characters  of  the  Animals  ;  together  with  Reflections 
moral  and  religious.  Designed  for  Sabbath  School  Libraries, 
Families,  and  Common  Schools.  By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D. 
Hartford.     D.  L.  Robinson  &  Co.      1820. 

This  work  is  one  which  will  no  doubt  be  very  acceptable  to 
the  young ;  and  the  more  so  that  such  pains  have  been  taken  to 
consult  their  wants  and  wishes  in  the  style  and  size  of  the 
illustrations.  In  infant  and  elementary  schools  generally  these 
volumes  will  be  found  of  great  service,  in  awaking  the  mind 
to  an  early  interest  in  the  study  of  Life, — that  peculiar  manifes- 
tation of  creative  Wisdom.  In  Sunday  schools  themselves  they 
may,  we  should  think,  be  used  with  perfect  propriety,  and  to 
great  advantage. 

The  School  Dictionary,  Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies 
and  Common  Schools  in  the  United  States.  By  William  W. 
Turner,  A.  M.  Instructer  in  the  American  Asylum.  Hartford. 
H.  &  F.  J.  Huntington.      1829. 

Our  readers  are  not  unaware  that  we  have  often  had  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  great  deficiencies  existing  in  school  dictiona- 
ries, from  their  want  of  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  early 
instruction,  the  abstruse  terms  with  which  they  abound,  the 
unintelligible  definitions  attached  to  many  words,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  any  thing  like  a  judicious  selection,  calculated  to 
meet  the  capacity  or  stimulate  the  advan^ment  of  the  young 
mind. 
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'  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  author'  of  this  work  '  in  exe* 
cuting  his  design,  was,  to  select,  from  the  Enghsh  dictionaries, 
those  words  which  are  used  in  conversation,  and  which  occur 
in  common  books,  and  to  define  each  word  in  a  manner  as 
concise  and  simple  as  possible,  noting  the  accent  and  the  part 
of  speech/ 

More  explanation  and  illustration  in  the  statement  of  defini- 
tions would  be  desirable  in  a  work  like  this.  A  clear  under- 
standing of  the  actual  meaning  of  a  word  is  much  more  useful 
to  young  persons,  than  the  ability  to  give, — by  memory,  per- 
haps,— a  very  exact  definition. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  book  seems  well  adapted  to  the 
object  it  proposes,  and  will  probably  be  very  useful  in  common 
schools;  though  wo  cannot  but  doubt  whether  it  is  the  right 
sort  of  work  for  academies,  which  would  seem  to  require  a  more 
copious  volume. 

The  New  Speaker,  or  Exercises  in  Rhetoric,  being  a  Selec 
tion  of  Speeches,  Dialogues,  and  Poetry,  from  the  most  approv- 
ed American  and  British  Authors ;  suitable  for  Declamation. 
By  William  B.  Fowle,  Teacher  of  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston. 
Boston.     Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins.     1829. 

Of  this  collection  we  had  occasion  to  speak  when  the  first 
edition  appeared.  At  present  we  need  only  say  that  the  work 
18  much  improved  by  very  extensive  alterations  and  additions. 
It  possesses  still  more  than  formerly  a  character  of  individual 
interest  in  the  selections  and  of  vivacity  in  the  language ;  which 
is  one  of  its  beat  recommendations,  at  a  time  when  teachers  of 
elocution  are  compelled  to  feel  that  most  volumes  of  pieces  for 
speaking  are  but  repititions  of  the  same  hackneyed  matter. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  taste  in  which  this  volume 
is  compiled  will  be  acceptable  to  all  teachers.  Rhetorical  exer- 
cises intended  for  young  minds  should  sustain  a  character  of 
mental  elevation  both  in  sentiment  and  expression. 

Thoughts  on  Domestic  Education,  the  Result  of  Experience. 
By  a  Mother,  Author  of  *  Always  Happy,'  *  Claudine,'  *  Hints 
on  the  Sources  of  Happiness,'  &c,  &c.  Boston,  Carter  & 
Hendee.     1829.     8vo.  pp.  254. 

The  republication  of  this  valuable  work  afibrds  us  a  second 
opportunity*  of  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  generally  true  that 
American  mothers  are  so  absorbed  in  the  routine  of  domestic 
duties  and  cares,  as  to  have  but  little  time  left  for  the  most  im- 

'  For  fint  notice  of  this  book  see  Vol.  II.  p.  S64. 
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portant  of  all  maternal  offices,  the  guidance  of  the  female  mind 
in  childhood  and  youtii.  The  urgency  of  immediate  concerns  is 
too  often  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  devolving,  almost 
entirely,  on  others,  the  charge  of  what  a  mother,  even  under  the 
disadvantages  of  limited  time  and  opportunities,  is  best  fitted  to 
superintend.  We  do  not  wish  to  advance  unqualified  assertion 
for  general  truth ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  more  fully  understood 
when  we  say  that  the  moral  results  of  education  are,  in  the 
female  sex  especially,  the  most  important ;  and  that  a  mother's 
relation  to  her  child  is  such  as  ensures  that  deep  interest  in  the 
individual  character  of  the  pupil,  and  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  disposition,  which  are  the  true  siprings  of  success  in  instruc- 
tion, if  the  dcvelopement  and  formation  of  the  whole  mind  are 
regarded.  We  admit  farther  that  some  mothers  arc,  owing  to 
various  circumstances  which  cannot  be  brought  under  control, 
hindered  from  taking  a  personal  part  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion. Still,  there  remains  in  our  community  a  very  numerous 
class  of  society,  who  are  wanting  neither  in  time  nor  means  to 
accomplish  most  of  their  rational  purposes,  as  far  at  least  aa 
education  is  concerned.  In  the  progress  of  general  sentiment, 
and  the  still  more  rapid  improvement  of  education,  families  situ- 
ated as  we  have  mentioned  are  called,  no  doubt,  to  make  greater 
efforts  for  the  instruction  of  daughters ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  res- 
pectable, or,  rather,  quite  a  fashionable  thing,  to  patronize  the  best 
female  schools.  But  expenditure  is  often  in  this  way  substituted 
for  personal  exertion ;  and  education  still  remains  at  a  distance 
too  remote  from  the  main  interests  of  human  life. 

One  of  the  chief  wants  of  education  in  regard  to  the  female 
sex,  is  that  of  the  individual  interest  of  mothers  in  the  instruction 
of  their  daughters,  or,  at  least,  an  enlightened  efficient  aid  pro- 
ceeding from  maternal  experience  and  observation.  To  supply 
this  want  is  the  object  of  the  Thoughts  on  Domestic  Education. 
The  work  is  of  course  adapted  more  immediately  to  modes  of 
life  existing  in  England.  But,  after  all  due  deduction  on  this 
score,  there  is  a  fund  of  enlightened  sentiment  and  of  sound 
judgment  in  the  contents  of  this  book,  which  render  it  a  valua- 
ble source  of  instruction  regarding  female  education  and  mater- 
nal duties.  It  is  a  work  which,  we  hope,  will  aid  in  accomplishing 
extensive  good,  by  suggesting  hints  and  plans  of  exertion  in  the 
minds  of  individuals,  and  by  contributing  to  turn  the  stream  of 
female  influence  into  that  channel  in  which  most  of  all,  it  is 
needed, — the  education  of  woman. 

Having  repeatedly  made  extracts  of  considerable  length  from 
the  work  before  us,  previous  to  its  republication,  we  think  it 
unnecessary  at  present  to  attempt  to  justify  our  high  opinion  of 
its  merits  by  extensive  quotations.     The  following  passages  are 
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selected  horn  parts  of  the  work  not  hitherto  introduced  in  our 
pages. 

*  It  has  been  often  declared,  that  children,  for  their  early  read- 
ing, prefer  tales  and  stories ;  the  fact  is,  they  can  understand  no 
other ;  tales  and  stories  must  therefore  be  provided  for  them, 
conveying  whatever  instruction  it  is  likely  can  be  understood. 
But  certainly  every  effort  should  be  made  to  cause  children  to 
relish,  as  soon  as  possible,  books  of  instruction  and  information ; 
indeed  the  first  step  of  education,  is  to  inspire  children  with  a 
love  of  learning,  and  a  desire  for  information  on  the  principle  of 
its  usefulness  and  agreeablencss ;  this  desire  once  implanted, 
and  books  of  instruction  would  be  eagerly  demanded,  and  not 
sedulously  shunned. 

'  But  how  is  this  desire  to  be  implanted  1  The  question  is  not 
so  difficult  of  reply  as  may  be  deemed  ;  let  parents  suggest  and 
exhibit  the  benefits  occurring  from  knowledge;  this  may  be  done 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Biography  offers  numerous  instances  of 
the  happiness  and  usefulness  dispensed  by  the  wise  and  the 
learned ;  biography  is  pleasant  reading,  and  therefore,  it  may  be 
presumed,  mothers  oflen  resort  to  it  for  amusement ;  let  them 
select  from  it  whatever  may  forward  their  views ;  can  any  one 
read  the  lives  of  Demosthenes,  of  Aristides,  of  Alfred,  of  Rey- 
nolds, of  Franklin,  and  a  hundred  other  departed  worthies, 
without  meeting  with  abundant  matter  to  instil  the  value  of  im- 
proved talents  into  the  minds  of  children?  If  she  had  no  selfish 
pleasure  in  reading  such  histories,  could  a  mother  think  her  time 
lost  in  obtaining  useful  information  for  her  ofispring? 

'The  course  of  life  and  daily  observation  affords  no  limited 
number  of  interesting  incidents,  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  a  well  informed  mind ;  how  many  neighbours  and 
friends  do  not  we  perpetually  notice  sinking  into  misery  from 
their  own  folly,  or  rising  into  respectability  by  their  own  merit. 
In  the  tone  of  pity,  not  of  satire,  should  these  fallings  from  hap- 
piness be  noticed,  tor  never  let  us  risk  making  the  heart  hard,  in 
the  pursuit  of  making  the  head  wise ;  let  us  inspire  no  other 
sentiment  but  that  of  commiseration  for  the  unfortunate ;  let 
children  be  early  led  to  distinguish  between  hatred  of  the  crime^ 
and  pity  of  the  criminal ;  guilt  must  be  always  detestable,  but  a 
thousand  reasons  may  be  urged  to  excuse  the  guilty ;  and  this» 
without  any  fear  of  causing  the  child  to  suppose  that  in  his  turn, 
he  may  commit  sin  with  a  prospect  of  extenuation. 

'  One  plain  assertion  will  do  this  effectually;  that  every  crime 
or  folly  held  up  to  them  for  reprobation,  they  cannot  fall  into 
from  ignorance  of  its  direful  nature,  as  probably  did  the  erring 
persons  they  are  therefore  bid  to  pity. 

'  To  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  requires  no 
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most  accessible.  *  The  book  of  memoranda  cannot  be  always  car- 
ried about  with  us,  but  our  memories  are  unalienable.  It  were 
better,  then,  not  to  write  memoranda,  but  to  fix  a  few  clear  recol- 
lections in  the  memory.  So  much  may  not  be  attempted  to  be 
recollected,  but  what  is  remembered  will  be  remembered  clearly, 
and  the  information  will  be  always  with  us  ready  for  use. 

'  Reading  aloud  is  recommended,  as  giving  the  united  assistance 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear  to  the  memory.  But  this  advantage  can 
only  .accrue  to  the  reader,  and  therefore  young  persons  should 
never  be  satisfied  with  hearing  a  book  read,  unless  it  is  some 
slight  work,  not  demanding  thought  nor  deserving  recollection. 
The  mother  ought  always  to  be  present  at  the  readings,  and  as 
much  as  possible  assist  in  explaining  difficult  passages,  and  be 
prompt  in  commenting  judiciously  on  the  sentiments  or  events 
pourtrayed.  In  reading  history,  a  well  informed  parent  may 
thus  render  incalculable  bene^ts,  not  only  in  explaining  the 
relation  of  events  to  one  another,  but  in  leading  the  young  mind 
to  reflect  on  actions,  and  comment  on  characters. 

'  It  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  to  ask  a  child,  ailer  her 
reading  lesson,  to  describe  what  she  has  been  reading  about ;  the 
expectation  of  this  question,  induces  a  closer  attention,  and  thus 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  habit  of  attentive  reading.  A  judicious 
mother  may  also  gradually  lead  her  pupils  to  form  rational  opin- 
ions on  what  they  read ;  at  first,  some  small  helps  may  be  given 
to  the  young  reasoner,  but,  by  degrees,  she  will  acquire  fluency 
in  describing  events,  and  an  increasing  power  of  reasoning  upon 
them ;  we  may  be  assured  the  more  we  urge  children  to  use  their 
intellectual  faculties,  the  stronger  will  those  faculties  become. 

'  Indeed  the  best  aim  of  education  is  to  teach  children  to  think 
for  themselves ;  parents  are  too  apt  to  save  them  this  exertion, 
and  to  think  for  them  ;  those  children  who  are  early  thrown  on 
their  own  mental  resources,  generally  become  clever  men  and 
women.  It  would  be  no  difBcult  matter  to  guide  the  thoughts  of 
children  imperceptibly  to  just  conclusions ;  thus,  in  reading  De 
Foe's  admirable  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  young  reader 
might  easily  be  led  into  a  familiar  chat  respecting  the  conduct  of 
its  hero,  and  if  himself  incapable  of  pointing  out  the  merits  or 
failings  depicted,  a  consciousness  of  them  could  be  insensibly 
awakened  in  his  mind;  thus  the  industry,  the  ingenuity,  the  re- 
signation displayed  by  Ciusoe  might  be  noticed  and  praised. 

'  Sand  ford  and  Merton  is  a  work  generally  read  with  earnest- 
ness, and  offers  many  incidents  and  traits  for  reflection  ;  when 
Tommy  and  Harry  are  lost  in  the  wood,  on  a  cold  winter's  day, 
it  is  natural  to  observe  how  superior  the  sensible  clown  to  his  fine 
gentleman  companion,  first,  in  keeping  up  his  spirits,  and  there- 
by lessening  the  mournfulness  of  their  situation,  and,  secondly. 
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in  having  sense  to  add  dry  wood  to  the  fire  accidently  found  ;  it 
were  well  to  add  a  remark  on  the  advantage  that  would  hare 
accrued  to  both,  had  either  little  boy  known  how  to  produce  a  fire. 
^  As  childhood  passes  into  youth,  a  graver  strain  of  reasoning 
may  be  indulged,  and  though  memoranda  from  books  are  nd 
advised,  written  remarks  of  our  sentiments  upon  them  are  highly 
desirable ;  thus,  as  soon  as  a  work  is  perused,  let  some  notice  of 
its  contents  and  of  our  opinion  of  them  be  inserted  in  a  book  kept 
(or  the  purpose ;  the  more  concise  these  observations  the  better.' 

The  Little  Philosopher,  or  the  Infant  School  at  Home.  No. 
1.     Boston.     1829.     Carter  &  Hendee.     18mo.  pp.  36. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  particularly  calculated  to 
aid  in  the  important  department  of  maternal  instruction.  Like 
Mrs  Hamilton's  '  Questions,'  it  consists  of  interrogatories  intend- 
ed to  develope  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  child,  and  to  direct 
them  to  such  a  course  of  exertion  as  will  readily  elicit  answers ; 
but  it  is  suited  for  children  of  an  earlier  age  than  the  '  Ques- 
tions ;'  and  in  the  '  Number '  before  us,  it  is  confined  entirely 
to  the  physical  properties  of  bodies — the  first  principles  of  natur- 
al philosophy. 

The  subjects  embraced,  are  '  Shape,  Colour,  Hardness  and 
Softness,  Weight,  Light,  Fire,  Water,  Earth.' 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  these  subjects  are  pre- 
sented to  the  infant  understanding,  we  present  the  first  series  of 
questions  on  Water. 

*Has  water  any  colour  ?     Taste  ?     Smell  ? 

Is  it  heavy  ? 

Where  does  water  come  from  7  From  wells  and  springs,  from 
brooks  and  rivers,  and  from  the  skies  when  it  rains. 

Does  it  ever  become  hard  ? 

What  makes  it  become  hard  7 

What  is  it  called  when  it  becomes  hard  7 

Suppose  you  put  some  ice  in  a  warm  place,  what  becomes  of  it  7 

What  does  it  turn  to  7 

Suppose  you  put  some  water  over  the  fire,  what  becomes  of  it  7 
It  boils  and  grows  less  and  less,  until  it  has  boiled  all  away. 

What  does  it  turn  to  7     Steam. 

What  becomes  of  the  steam  7  It  goes  off  into  the  air,  and  is 
spread  all  about.  -  Why  do  we  not  see  it  7     Because  it  is  too  thin. 

What  are  the  clouds  7  They  are  this  water,  which  has  gather^ 
ed  again  in  the  air,  so  that  we  can  see  it.' 

• 

To  persons  of  any  reflection  the  utility  of  a  course  of  fireside 
instruction,  conducted  in  this  manner,  must  be  apparent  at  a 
single  glance.  The  importance  of  cultivating  an  early  habit  of 
attention  and  investigation  concerning  the  properties  of  external 
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objects  is  incalculably  great.  It  is  the  characteristic  which  is  al- 
most always  mentioned  in  the  biographical  notices  of  great  men 
as  having  been  early  displayed  by  them.  We  hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  an  ardent  curiosity  and  thirst  for  physical 
knowledge  shall  become  as  common  a  trait  in  children  as  the 
love  of  sport,  or  that  sentiment  so  universally  prevalent  among 
our  juvenile  friends,  the  love  of  holidays. 

Elements  of  Geometry,  with  Practical  Applications,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  T.  Walker,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  Mass.  Boston. 
Richardson  &  Lord.     12mo.  pp.  104. 

We  have  long  earnestly  wished  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  more  important  principles  of  demonstrative  geometry 
might  be  laid  down  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  high 
schools  and  academies.  We  rejoice  therefore  at  the  appearance  of 
this  little  work,  and  we  have  looked  it  over  with  eagerness  and 
delight.  It  seems  to  us  a  book,  which  will  do  for  geometry  what 
Colburn's  excellent  work  has  done  for  algebra — make  a  science, 
hitherto  vulgarly  esteemed  dry,  and  uninteresting,  popular  among 
the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  studied  with  pleasure  and  advantage 
by  all  who  aim  at  possessing  an  English  education,  in  any  degree, 
finished.  We  do  not  say  this  because  we  believe  the  author  has 
made  any  essential  improvement  in  the  science  itself.  Geometry 
has  remained,  in  all  that  is  important,  nearly  the  same  since  the 
days  of  Euclid.  The  utmost,  which  the  most  profound  modern 
mathematicians  have  been  able  to  effect,  is  to  improve  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  propositions,  to  add  a  few  new  ones,  land  to  call  to  their 
aid  the  formulas  of  algebra.  The  works  passing  under  the  name 
of  Simson,  Playfair  and  Legendre  are  nearly  perfect  in  their  kind. 
But  they  presuppose  too  much  previous  knowledge  of  mathemat- 
ics, are  too  abstruse,  too  large,  and  too  expensive  for  general  use 
in  schools. 

What  was  wanted,  therefore,  in  an  important  department  of  el- 
ementary education  was  a  book  reduced  in  size  and  price,  simple, 
and  plain  in  style,  full  in  explanation,  avoiding  unnecessary  tech- 
nicalities, and  explaining  the  more  common  and  important  prac- 
tical uses  of  this  noble  science.  Such  a  work  we  had  been  en- 
couraged to  expect  from  one  whose  elementary  works  have  done 
more  for  the  developement  of  the  young  mind,  than  those  of  any 
other  author  of  our  country.  But  since  that  has  been  delay- 
ed, and  perhaps  laid  aside,  we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  re- 
commend to  our  readers  another  which  possesses  precisely  the 
requisites,  we  have  just  mentioned. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  of  the  important  results  to  be  pro- 
duced by  introducing  geometry  into  all  schools  of  the  highest 
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grade.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  bene^cial  effect,  which 
the  study  of  the  science  has  on  the  mind,  in  sharpening  its  pow- 
ers, in  inipartingr  accuracy,  order,  and  precision  to  the  reasoning 
faculty,  imr  of  the  grand  results  to  which  it  leads  in  astronomy 
and  geography  enabling  u»  to  measure  the  heavens  and  '  mete 
out  the  earth  ;'  to  calculate  distances  on  the  pathless  ocean  ;  and 
to  find  how  far  asunder  arc  the  tops  of  distant  mountains  ;  to  as- 
certain the  heights  of  the  '  everlasting  hills/  and  the  size,*e]e?ir 
tion,  and  distance  of  the  passing  cloud.  We  shall  hope,  there- 
fore, to  see  this  work  soon  in  general  use,  in  the  highest  classes 
of  schools  of  both  sexes,  and  shall  expect  to  see  it  produce  impor- 
tant and  lH>ncticial  results  ;  both  as  affording  an  excellent  disci- 
pline for  the  mind,  and  as  preparing  the  scholar  in  the  best  and 
most  thorough  manner,  for  a  clear  knowledge  of  mechanics,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  astronomy,  surveying,  navigation,  and  the  kin- 
dred arts  and  sciences. 

A  Practical  System  of  Modern  Geography  ;  or  a  View,  of 
the  Present  State  of  the  World.  Simplified  and  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  Youth  :  containing  numerous  Tables  exhibiting 
the  Divisions,  Settlement,  Population,  P^xtent,  Lakes,  Canals, 
and  the  various  Institutions  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  ; 
the  difTcrent  forms  of  Government,  Prevailing  Religions,  the 
Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the  principal  places  on  the  Globe. 
Embellished  with  numerous  Engravings  of  Manners,  Customs, 
&c.  Accompanied  by  a  new  and  improved  Atlas.  By  J. 
Olney.  Second  Edition.  Hartford.  D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co. 
1829.     18mo.  pp.  269. 

This  work  is  arranged  in  the  catechetical  form,  and  is,  in  our, 
opinion,  therefore,  less  fitted  to  excite  thought,  and  lead  to  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  than  if  it  were  on  a  plan  not  so  liable  to 
degenerate  into  routine,  in  the  actual  business  of  instruction. 
In  other  respects  the  book  is  well  suited  to  aid  in  imparting  a 
practical  and  thorough  knowledge  of  geography,  as  far  as  ele- 
mentary works  usually  go.  It  has  also  several  good  points  pecu- 
liar to  itself  in  the  arrangement  and  succession  of  the  lessons. 

Books  for  Children. 

The  Talisman  :  a  Tale  for  Boys.  Boston.  Wait,  Greene, 
&Co.      1829.      I8mo.  pp.  105. 

This  tale  is  a  production  of  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  fiction 
in  this  country.  Its  design  is  to  cultivate  a  pure  moral  taste  and 
to  infuse  a  strength  of  moral  courage  into  the  minds  of  boys  in 
their  school-going  days.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  tsdents 
devoted  to  such  a  purpose.  The  story  is  so  interesting  and 
delightful,  the  style  so  colloquial  and  purely  English,  the  charac- 
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ters  so  natural,  and  the  whole  so  perfectly  unaffected ;  that  there 
is  no  hazard  in  predicting  that  it  will  become  a  favourite  in  all 
academies  for  boys — a^  fashionable  present  from  mothers  who 
regard  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  their  sons. 

A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin. 
With  an  Appendix.  Compiled  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons. 
New  York.     Mahlon  Day.     1829.     18mo.  pp.  90. 

This  is  au  excellent  specimen  of  what  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  useful  publications  for  the  young.  Of  course  such  read- 
ing is  not  intended  for  mere  children  ;  as  it  requires  a  degree  of 
thought  and  reflection  beyond  that  attained  in  childhood.  But 
wc  know  of  few  books  more  deserving  than  this  to  be  found  in 
family  libraries,  with  a  view  to  being  read  by  every  member  of 
the  domestic  circle,  who  is  old  enough  to  understand  it. 

Tlie  Mother  and  her  Children,  or  Twilight  Conversations. 
By  Abigail  Mott.     New  York.     Mahlon  Day.     1829. 

This  is  another  plain  and  practical  little  volume,  intended 
chiefly  for  usefulness,  but  rendered  entertaining  and  attractive 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects  and  an  easy,  animated  style. 
This  volume  is  adapted  to  juvenile  capacities,  but  admits  in  a 
peculiar  manner  of  the  superintending  mind  of  a  mother  accom- 
panying those  of  its  young  readers  in  their  progress  through  the 
whole. 

Rhode  Island  Tales.  By  a  Friend  td  Youth,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.     New  York.     Mahlon  Day.     1829. 

Simple  and  easy  verses  for  the  young  are,  as  yet,  one  of  the 
rarest  things  in  the  '  book '  market.  Writers  of  this  description 
of  poetry  are  generally  in  pursuit  of  striking  imagery,  or  lofty 
and  abstract  morality,  very  little  accommodated  to  juvenile  tastes 
or  to  juvenile  life.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret;  for  at  no  period 
can  poetry  be  rendered  more  influential  on  the  mind,  than  in 
early  childhood.  All  that  children  naturally  understand  and 
like,  is  in  fact  poetry,  as  far  as  thought  and  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion are  concerned.  But  grown  people  are  too  prone  to  forget 
this,  and  to  go  in  quest  of  artificial  circumstances,  and  laboured 
expression,  when  attempting  to  write  for  the  mind  of  childhood. 

The  little  volume  mentioned  above  is  a  happy  exception  to  the 
general  practice  in  this  respect.  It  manifests  no  over  ambitious 
aim  in  thought  or  language ;  and  its  only  fault  is  that  of  human 
life  itself,  as  managed  by  adults, — viz.  that  it  is  sometimes  dull 
&nd  prosaic.  This,  we  think,  is  the  right  sort  of  fault,  (if  we 
may  use  such  a  phrase,)  in  books  of  this  order.  It  leaves  the 
mind  unexcited  and  uninjured,  while  a  single  exaggerated  meta- 
phor, or  aflTected  expression,  or  overdone  description  does  more 
harm  to  the  tender  mind  than  can  be  calculated  or  expressed. 
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The  Pet  Lamb  in  Rhythm  :  intended  as  an  innocent  exercise 
for  the  Memory  of  Children.    New  York.    Mahlon  Day.    1829. 

The  preface  to  this  miniature  volume  deserves  the  attention  of 
mothers  and  teachers.  It  is  by  no  means  common  to  meet  with 
a  train  of  original  and  ingenious  thought  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  preface  to  a  toy-book,  yet  here  it  occurs;  and  the 
matter  to  which  it  forms  an  introduction,  is  well  worthy  of  it. 
The  whole  book  makes  not  only  a  pleasing  story  but  an  excellent 
exercise  for  the  memory;  and  the  frequent  repetition  so  inge- 
niously invoUed  in  it,  would  make  it  a  very  useful  manual  for 
first  lessons  in  reading. 

The  Infant  Library.     New  York.     Mahlon  Day.     1829. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume,  formed  by  binding  together  two 
dozen  of  little  toy-books,  of  the  kind  usually  sold  at  a  cent  a-piece. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  selection  is  that  it  has  been  formed  with 
care  and  attention,  and,  as  seems  to  us,  with  much  judgment 
and  taste.  Instead  of  the  trash  usually  offered  in  this  form,  we 
have  here  a  little  collection  of  useful  and  entertaining  matter  in 
a  great  variety  of  shapes.  The  publisher  who  turns  mind  and 
capital  into  such  channels,  is  a  true  friend  to  childhood,  and 
deserves  well  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  Child's  Library.     New  York.     Mahlon  Day.     1829. 

This  volume  differs  from  the  preceding,  only  in  containing 
matter  adapted  to  older  children  than  are  intended  in  that,  and 
in  the  size  and  cost  of  the  book   being  somewhat  greater. 

The  books  now  mentioned  are  portions  of  a  series  somewhat 
similar  in  design,  though  not,  in  our  opinion,  equally  meritorious 
in  all  cases.  Several  of  these,  however,  would  have  been  selected 
for  particular  notice,  at  present,  had  our  limits  permitted. 

In  bringing  these  humble  publications  before  our  readers,  an 
important  service,  we  trust,  is  done  to  the  interests  of  domestic 
education  and  of  infant  schools. 

In  justice  to  (he  publisher  of  these  books,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  explanation  of  the  circumstance  of  a  succession  of  notices 
confined  to  the  productions  of  one  press,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to 
mention  that  the  interest  expressed  in  these  publications  had  its 
origin  in  the  accidental  falling  in  with  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
smallest  class  of  these  books,  when  in  search  of  a  work  of  a  differ* 
ent  nature.  The  apparent  merit  of  the  little  volume  led  to  a 
desire  to  peruse  the  series  to  which  it  belonged  ;  and  the  result 
was  the  conviction  already  expressed,  that  to  assist  in  attracting 
notice  to  the  whole,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  the  best, 
would  be  perhaps  a  useful  service  to  parental  instruction. 
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Art.  I. — Uie  CanstUuHon  ofMan,  coruidered  in  Relation  to  Ex* 
temal  Objects.  By  George  Combe.  Boston.  Carter  & 
Hendee.     1829,     12mo.     pp.  310. 

In  the  preface  to  the  American  edition  of  Mr.  Combe's  work 
on  the  constitution  of  roan,  it  is  remarked  that  this  essay  treats 
of  education.  This  term  has  within  a  few  years  been  used  in 
a  sense  somewhat  different  from  its  earlier  and  more  usual  ac- 
ceptation. It  is  not  now  limited  to  what  may  be  acquired  at  a 
certain  age,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  completed  when  the 
time  for  such  acquisitions  has  passed.  It  is  the  business  of  our 
whole  lives  ;  the  state  in  which  the  mind  may  be  at  any  moment 
of  its  being  ;  and  it  is  continued  through  all  the  periods  of  its 
eiistence.  Education  does  not  stop  ;  because  the  mind  does 
not.  It  cannot  be  completed,  because  a  vast  and  interminable 
future  is  before,  and  every  moment  of  its  illimitable  progress,  is 
producing  its  effect  upon  the  mind.  It  is  this  effect,  it  is  all 
the  effects  which  all  influences  havo  been  producing,  which  is 
truly  education,  and  this  is  the  comprehensive  and  wide  sense 
in  which  this  term  is  beginning  to  be  understood.  The  means 
for  this  end,  it  has  been  said,  are  various.  They  are  in  short 
every  thing  which  affects  the  mind.  They  are  all  of  them  more 
or  less  directly  instrumental  in  the  production  of  what  is  termed 
character,  the  whple  state  of  the  being  who  has  been  formed  by 
them.  It  is  this  view  of  the  subject  which  has  given  to  education 
the  strong  interest  which  now  attaches  to  it,  and  he  who  has 
not  learnt  thus  much  of  its  history,  is  unacquainted  alike  with 
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portant  of  all  maternal  offices,  the  guidance  of  the  female  mind 
in  childhood  and  youth.  The  urgency  of  immediate  concerns  is 
too  often  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  devolving,  almost 
entirely,  on  others,  the  charge  of  what  a  mother,  even  under  the 
disadvantages  of  limited  time  and  opportunities,  is  best  fitted  to 
superintend.  We  do  not  wish  to  advance  unqualified  assertion 
for  general  truth ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  more  fully  understood 
when  we  say  that  the  moral  results  of  education  are,  in  the 
female  sex  especially,  the  most  important ;  and  that  a  mother's 
relation  to  her  child  is  such  as  ensures  that  deep  interest  in  the 
individual  character  of  the  pupil,  and  that  intimate  kuowledge 
of  disposition,  which  are  the  true  springs  of  success  in  instruc- 
tion, if  the  dcvelopement  and  formation  of  the  whole  mind  are 
regarded.  We  admit  farther  that  some  mothers  are,  owing  to 
various  circumstances  which  cannot  be  brought  under  control, 
hindered  from  taking  a  personal  part  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion. Still,  there  remains  in  our  community  a  very  numerous 
class  of  society,  who  are  wanting  neither  in  time  nor  means  to 
accomplish  most  of  their  rational  purposes,  as  far  at  least  as 
education  is  concerned.  In  the  progress  of  general  sentiment, 
and  the  still  more  rapid  improvement  of  education,  families  situ- 
ated as  we  have  mentioned  are  called,  no  doubt,  to  make  greater 
efforts  for  the  instruction  of  daughters;  and  it  is  indeed  a  res- 
pectable, or,  rather,  quite  a  fashionable  thing,  to  patronize  the  best 
female  schools.  But  expenditure  is  often  in  this  way  substituted 
for  personal  exertion ;  and  education  still  remains  at  a  distance 
too  remote  from  the  main  interests  of  human  life. 

One  of  the  chief  wants  of  education  in  regard  to  the  female 
sex,  is  that  of  the  individual  interest  of  mothers  in  the  instruction 
of  their  daughters,  or,  at  least,  an  enlightened  efficient  aid  pro- 
ceeding from  maternal  experience  and  observation.  To  supply 
this  want  is  the  object  of  the  Thoughts  on  Domestic  Education. 
The  work  is  of  course  adapted  more  immediately  to  modes  of 
life  existing  in  England.  But,  after  all  due  deduction  on  this 
score,  there  is  a  fund  of  enlightened  sentiment  and  of  sound 
judgment  in  the  contents  of  this  book,  which  render  it  a  valua- 
ble source  of  instruction  regarding  female  education  and  mater- 
nal duties.  It  is  a  work  which,  we  hope,  will  aid  in  accomplishing 
extensive  good,  by  suggesting  hints  and  plans  of  exertion  in  the 
minds  of  individuals,  and  by  contributing  to  turn  the  stream  of 
female  influence  into  that  channel  in  which  most  of  all,  it  is 
needed, — the  education  of  woman. 

Having  repeatedly  made  extracts  of  considerable  length  from 
the  work  before  us,  previous  to  its  republication,  we  think  it 
unnecessary  at  present  to  attempt  to  justify  our  high  opinion  of 
its  merits  by  extensive  quotations.     The  following  passages  are 
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selected  from  parts  of  the  work  not  hitherto  introduced  in  oar 
pages. 

'  It  has  been  often  declared,  that  children,  for  their  early  read- 
ing, prefer  tales  and  stories ;  the  fact  is,  they  can  understand  no 
other ;  tales  and  stories  must  therefore  be  provided  for  them, 
conveying  whatever  instruction  it  is  likely  can  be  understood. 
But  certainly  every  effort  should  be  made  to  cause  children  to 
relish,  as  soon  as  possible,  books  of  instruction  and  information ; 
indeed  the  first  step  of  education,  is  to  inspire  children  with  a 
love  of  learning,  and  a  desire  for  information  on  the  principle  of 
its  usefulness  and  agreeableness ;  this  desire  once  implanted, 
and  books  of  instruction  would  be  eagerly  demanded,  and  not 
sedulously  shunned. 

'  But  how  is  this  desire  to  be  implanted  ?  The  question  is  not 
so  difficult  of  reply  as  may  be  deemed  ;  let  parents  suggest  and 
exhibit  the  benefits  occurring  from  knowledge;  this  may  be  done 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Biography  offers  numerous  instances  of 
the  happiness  and  usefulness  dispensed  by  the  wise  and  the 
learned;  biography  is  pleasant  reading,  and  therefore,  it  may  be 
presumed,  mothers  oflen  resort  to  it  for  amusement ;  let  them 
select  from  it  whatever  may  forward  their  views ;  can  any  one 
read  the  lives  of  Demosthenes,  of  Aristides,  of  Alfred,  of  Rey- 
nolds, of  Franklin,  and  a  hundred  other  departed  worthies, 
without  meeting  with  abundant  matter  to  instil  the  value  of  im- 
proved talents  into  the  minds  of  children  ?  If  she  had  no  selfish 
pleasure  in  reading  such  histories,  could  a  mother  think  her  time 
lost  in  obtaining  useful  information  for  her  offspring  ? 

'The  course  of  life  and  daily  observation  affords  no  limited 
number  of  interesting  incidents,  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  a  well  informed  mind ;  how  many  neighbours  and 
friends  do  not  we  perpetually  notice  sinking  into  misery  from 
their  own  folly,  or  rising  into  respectability  by  their  own  merit. 
In  the  tone  of  pity,  not  of  satire,  should  these  fallings  from  hap- 
piness be  noticed,  for  never  let  us  risk  making  the  heart  hard,  in 
the  pursuit  of  making  the  head  wise ;  let  us  inspire  no  other 
sentiment  but  that  of  commiseration  for  the  unfortunate ;  let 
children  be  early  led  to  distinguish  between  hatred  of  the  crime, 
and  pity  of  the  criminal ;  guilt  must  be  always  detestable,  but  a 
thousand  reasons  may  be  urged  to  excuse  the  guilty ;  and  this, 
without  any  fear  of  causing  the  child  to  suppose  that  in  his  turn, 
he  may  commit  sin  with  a  prospect  of  extenuation. 

'  One  plain  assertion  will  do  this  effectually;  that  every  crime 
or  folly  held  up  to  them  for  reprobation,  they  cannot  fall  into 
from  ipwrance  of  its  direful  nature,  as  probably  did  the  erring 
persons  they  are  therefore  bid  to  pity. 

'  To  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  requires  no 
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such  precaution ;  although  on  this,  as  all  other  subjects,  exag- 
geration should  be  studiously  avoided,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
good  morals,  (as  exaggeration,  being  a  departure  from  truth,  is 
only  a  form  of  falsehood,)  but  because  our  precepts  will  not  be 
efficacious  unless  drawn  from  just  premises.  Children  are  Tery 
shrewd  in  their  reflections.  If  they  once  detect  a  mother  shap- 
ing her  story  to  her  moral,  they  will  cease  to  believe  that  her 
moral  ever  springs  from  her  story. 

'  In  respect  to  books  of  science  and  general  knowledge,  a  few 
of  the  best  written  may  be  agreeable  to  a  child  after  nine  years 
of  age,  but  seldom  before,  if  a  parent  be  desirous  that  some 
insight  into  such  knowledge  should  be  earlier  gained,  she  had 
better  read  the  book  herself,  and  give  her  children  the  informa- 
.  tion  if  contains  in  her  own  words.  Much  valuable  instruction 
may  be  thus  inculcated  in  very  early  life,  and  if  parents  are  9.tr 
tentive  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  giving  useful  knowledge, 
every  occasion  when  curiosity  awakens  inquiry,  and  the  ductile 
mind  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  information,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  bounds  could  be  put  to  the  improvement  of  the  youth* 
ful  mind.  Children  would  not  only  gain  a  daily  accession  of 
information,  but  be  fitted  to  understand  future  instruction — be 
disposed  to  desire  it.  \ 

'  It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  books  that  have 
been  found  amusing  and  instructive  to  young  people.  An  at- 
tempt at  such  a  notice  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
volume,  fiut  it  will  be  right  to  suggest,  in  this  place,  that  the 
juvenile  library  should  not  .contain  many  books;  a  few,  carefully 
selected,  will  suffice.  Children  will  hence  be  compelled  to 
repeated  perusal,  and  more  knowledge  is  gained  from  the  repeats 
ed  perusal  of  a  few  books,  than  the  desultory  single  reading  of 
numerous  volumes. 

'  The  practice  of  giving  the  morning  to  studious  pursuits  should 
be  as  early  as  possible  confirmed  into  habit,  and  girls,  who 
have  completed  the  course  of  education,  should  be  urged  regu- 
larly to  devote  a  few  hours  to  useful  studies  every  morning,  as 
soon  after  breakfast  as  possible ;  not  only  thereby  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  interruption,  but  to  give  the  powers  of  the  mind,  undis- 
tracted  by  other  claims  of  duty  or  of  pleasure,  to  the  service  of 
the  mind. 

'  It  is  a  question  whether  making  memoranda  of  what  is  read  is 
^  beneficial  or  not.  The  act  of  writing  it  down  may  indeed  assist 
to  fix  the  desired  information  in  the  recollection,  but  does  not  the 
benefit  stop  there?  How  seldom  is  the  paper  of  memoranda 
looked  into  ?  Besides  which,  when  it  is  written  down,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  load  the  memory  with  the  passage,  so  that  it  is 
forgotten  without  effi)rt  to  retain  it.  Now,  if  knowledge  is  only 
desirable  as  far  as  it  is  useful,  it  should  be  hoarded  where  it  is 
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most  accessible.  *  The  book  of  memoranda  cannot  be  always  car- 
ried about  with  us,  but  our  memories  are  unalienable.  It  were 
better,  then,  not  to  write  memoranda,  but  to  fix  a  few  clear  recol- 
lections in  the  memory.  So  much  may  not  be  attempted  to  be 
recollected,  but  what  is  remembered  will  be  remembered  clearly, 
and  the  information  will  be  always  with  us  ready  for  use. 

'  Reading  aloud  is  recommended,  as  giving  the  united  assistance 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear  to  the  memory.  But  this  advantage  can 
only  .accrue  to  the  reader,  and  therefore  young  persons  should 
never  be  satisfied  with  hearing  a  book  read,  unless  it  is  some 
slight  work,  not  demanding  thought  nor  deserving  recollection. 
The  mother  ought  always  to  be  present  at  the  readings,  and  as 
much  as  possible  assist  in  explaining  difficult  passages,  and  be 
prompt  in  commenting  judiciously  on  the  sentiments  or  events 
pourtrayed.  In  reading  history,  a  well  informed  parent  may 
thus  render  incalculable  beneftts,  not  only  in  explaining  the 
relation  of  events  to  one  another,  but  in  leading  the  young  mind 
to  reflect  on  actions,  and  comment  on  characters. 

'  It  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  to  ask  a  child,  af\er  her 
reading  lesson,  to  describe  what  she  has  been  reading  about ;  the 
expectation  of  this  question,  induces  a  closer  attention,  and  thus 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  habit  of  attentive  reading.  A  judicious 
mother  may  also  gradually  lead  her  pupils  to  form  rational  opin- 
ions on  what  they  read ;  at  first,  some  small  helps  may  be  given 
to  the  young  reasoner,  but,  by  degrees,  she  will  acquire  fluency 
in  describing  events,  and  an  increasing  power  of  reasoning  upon 
them  ;  we  may  be  assured  the  more  we  urge  children  to  use  their 
intellectual  faculties,  the  stronger  will  those  faculties  become. 

'  Indeed  the  best  aim  of  education  is  to  teach  children  to  think 
for  themselves ;  parents  are  too  apt  to  save  them  this  exertion, 
and  to  think  for  them  ;  those  children  who  are  early  thrown  on 
their  own  mental  resources,  generally  become  clever  men  and 
women.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  guide  the  thoughts  of 
children  imperceptibly  to  just  conclusions;  thus,  in  reading  De 
Foe's  admirable  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  young  reader 
might  easily  be  led  into  a  familiar  chat  respecting  the  conduct  of 
its  hero,  and  if  himself  incapable  of  pointing  out  the  merits  or 
failings  depicted,  a  consciousness  of  them  could  be  insensibly 
awakened  in  his  mind;  thus  the  industry,  the  ingenuity,  the  re- 
signation displayed  by  Ciusoe  might  be  noticed  and  praised. 

'  Sandford  and  Merton  is  a  work  generally  read  with  earnest- 
ness, and  offers  many  incidents  and  traits  for  reflection  ;  when 
Tommy  and  Harry  are  lost  in  the  wood,  on  a  cold  winter's  day, 
it  is  natural  to  observe  how  superior  the  sensible  clown  to  his  fine 
gentleman  companion,  first,  in  keeping  up  his  spirits,  and  there- 
by lessening  the  mournfulness  of  their  situation,  and,  secondly, 
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in  having  sense  to  add  dry  wood  to  the  fire  accidently  fbond  ;  it 
were  well  to  add  a  remark  on  the  advantage  that  would  hav6 
accrued  to  both,  had  either  little  l>oy  known  how  to  produce  a  fire. 
'  As  childliood  passes  into  youth,  a  gra?er  strain  of  reasoning 
may  be  indulged,  and  though  memoranda  from  books  are  not 
advised,  written  remarks  of  our  sentiments  upon  them  are  highly 
desirable;  thus,  as  soon  as  a  work  is  perused,  let  some  notice  of 
its  contents  and  of  our  opinion  of  them  be  inserted  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose ;  the  more  concise  these  observations  the  better.' 

The  Little  Philosopher,  or  the  Infant  School  at  Home.  No* 
1.     Boston.     1829.     Carter  h  Hendee.     18mo.  pp.  36. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  particularly  calculated  to 
aid  in  the  important  department  of  maternal  instruction.  Like 
Mrs  Hamilton's  'Questions,'  it  consists  of  interrogatories  intend- 
ed to  develope  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  child,  and  to  direct 
them  to  such  a  course  of  exertion  as  will  readily  elicit  answers; 
but  it  is  suited  for  children  of  an  earlier  age  than  the'QrUes- 
tions  ;*  and  in  the  '  Number '  before  us,  it  is  confined  entirely 
to  the  physical  properties  of  bodies — the  first  principles  of  natur- 
al pliilosophy. 

The  subjects  embraced,  are  '  Shape,  Colour,  Hardness  and 
Softness,  Weight,  Light,  Fire,  Water,  Earth.' 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  these  subjects  are  pre- 
sented to  the  infant  understanding,  we  present  the  first  series  of 
questions  on  Water. 

*Has  water  any  colour  ?     Taste  ?     Smell  ? 

Is  it  heavy  ? 

Where  does  water  come  from  ?  From  wells  and  springs,  from 
brooks  and  rivers,  and  from  the  skies  when  it  rains. 

Does  it  ever  become  hard  ? 

What  makes  it  become  hard  ? 

What  is  it  called  when  it  becomes  hard  ? 

Suppose  you  put  some  ice  in  a  warm  place,  what  becomes  of  it  t 

What  does  it  turn  to  ? 

Suppose  you  put  some  water  over  the  fire,  what  becomes  of  it  t 
It  boils  and  grows  less  and  less,  until  it  has  boiled  all  away. 

What  does  it  turn  to?     Steam. 

What  becomes  of  the  steam  ?  It  goes  off  into  the  air,  and  is 
spread  all  about.     Why  do  we  not  see  it  ?     Because  it  is  too  thin. 

What  are  the  clouds  ?  They  are  this  water,  which  has  gather^ 
ed  again  in  the  air,  so  that  we  can  see  it.' 

To  persons  of  any  reflection  the  utility  of  a  course  of  fireside 
instruction,  conducted  in  this  manner,  must  be  apparent  at  a 
single  glance.  The  importance  of  cultivating  an  early  habit  of 
attention  and  investigation  concerning  the  properties  of  external 
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objects  is  incalculably  great.  It  is  the  characteristic  which  is  al- 
most always  mentioned  in  the  biographical  notices  of  great  men 
as  having  been  early  displayed  by  ihcm.  We  hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  an  ardent  curiosity  and  thirst  for  physical 
knowledge  shall  become  as  common  a  trait  in  children  as  the 
love  of  sport,  or  that  sentiment  so  universally  prevalent  among 
our  juvenile  friends,  the  love  of  holidays. 

Elements  of  Geometry,  with  Practical  Applications,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  T.  Walker,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  Mass.  Boston. 
Richardson  &  Lord.     12mo.  pp.  104. 

We  have  long  earnestly  wished  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  more  important  principles  of  demonstrative  geometry 
might  be  laid  down  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  high 
schools  and  academies.  We  rejoice  therefore  at  the  appearance  of 
this  little  work,  and  we  have  looked  it  over  with  eagerness  and 
delight.  It  seems  to  us  a  book,  which  will  do  for  geometry  what 
Colburn's  excellent  work  has  done  for  algebra — make  a  science, 
hitherto  vulgarly  esteemed  dry,  and  uninteresting,  popular  among 
the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  studied  with  pleasure  and  advantage 
by  all  who  aim  at  possessing  an  English  education,  in  any  degree, 
finished.  We  do  not  say  this  because  we  believe  the  author  has 
made  any  essential  improvement  in  the  science  itself.  Geometry 
has  remained,  in  all  that  is  important,  nearly  the  same  since  the 
days  of  Euclid.  The  utmost,  which  the  most  profound  modern 
mathematicians  have  been  able  to  effect,  is  to  improve  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  propositions,  to  add  a  few  new  ones, 'and  to  call  to  their 
aid  the  formulas  of  algebra.  The  works  passing  under  the  name 
of  Simson,  Playfair  and  Legendre  are  nearly  perfect  in  their  kind. 
But  they  presuppose  too  much  previous  knowledge  of  mathemat- 
ics, are  too  abstruse,  too  large,  and  too  expensive  for  general  use 
in  schools. 

What  was  wanted,  therefore,  in  an  important  department  of  el- 
ementary education  was  a  book  reduced  in  size  and  price,  simple, 
and  plain  in  style,  full  in  explanation,  avoiding  unnecessary  tech- 
nicalities, and  explaining  the  more  common  and  important  prac- 
tical uses  of  this  noble  science.  Such  a  work  we  had  been  en- 
couraged to  expect  from  one  whose  elementary  works  have  done 
more  for  the  developement  of  the  young  mind,  than  those  of  any 
other  author  of  our  country.  But  since  that  has  been  delay- 
ed, and  perhaps  laid  aside,  we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  re- 
commend to  our  readers  another  which  possesses  precisely  the 
requisites,  we  have  just  mentioned. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  of  the  important  results  to  be  pro- 
duced by  introducing  geometry  into  all  schools  of  the  highest 
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grade.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  bene$cial  effect,  which 
the  study  of  the  science  has  on  the  mind,  in  sharpening  its  pow- 
ers, in  impartinsr  accuracy,  order,  and  precision  to  the  reasoning 
faculty,  nor  of  the  grand  results  to  which  it  leads  in  astronomy 
and  geography  enabling  us  to  measure  the  heavens  and  '  mete 
out  the  earth  ;'  to  calculate  distances  on  the  pathless  ocean  ;  and 
to  find  how  far  asunder  are  the  tops  of  distant  mountains ;  to  as- 
certain the  heights  of  the  '  everlasting  hills,'  and  the  size,*eleya- 
tion,  and  distance  of  the  passing  cloud.  We  shall  hope,  there- 
fore, to  see  this  work  soon  in  general  use,  in  the  highest  classes 
of  schools  of  both  sexes,  and  shall  expect  to  see  it  produce  impor- 
tant and  beneficial  results  ;  both  as  affording  an  excellent  disci- 
pline for  the  mind,  and  as  preparing  the  scholar  in  the  best  and 
roost  thorough  manner,  for  a  clear  knowledge  of  mechanics,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  astronomy,  surveying,  navigation,  and  the  kin- 
dred arts  and  sciences. 

A  Practical  System  of  Modern  Geography  ;  or  a  View,  of 
the  Present  State  of  the  World.  Simplified  and  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  Youth  :  containing  numerous  Tables  exhibiting 
the  Divisions,  Settlement,  Population,  Extent,  Lakes,  Canals, 
and  the  various  Institutions  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  \ 
the  different  forms  of  Government,  Prevailing  Religions,  the 
Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the  principal  places  on  the  Globe. 
Embellished  with  numerous  Engravings  of  Manners,  Customs, 
&.C.  Accompanied  by  a  new  and  improved  Atlas.  By  J. 
Olney.  Second  Edition.  Hartford.  I).  F.  Robinson  &.  Co. 
1829.     18mo.  pp.  269. 

This  work  is  arranged  in  the  catechetical  form,  and  is,  in  our, 
opinion,  therefore,  less  fitted  to  excite  thought,  and  lead  to  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  than  if  it  were  on  a  plan  not  so  liable  to 
degenerate  into  routine,  in  the  actual  business  of  instruction. 
In  other  respects  the  book  is  well  suited  to  aid  in  imparting  a 
practical  and  thorough  knowledge  of  geography,  as  far  as  ele- 
mentary works  usually  go.  It  has  also  several  good  points  pecu- 
liar to  itself  in  the  arrangement  and  succession  of  the  lessons. 

Books  for  Children. 

The  Talisman  :  a  Tale  for  Boys.  Boston.  Wait,  Greene, 
&Co.     1829.     18mo.  pp.  105. 

This  tale  is  a  production  of  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  fiction 
in  thi^  country.  Its  design  is  to  cultivate  a  pure  moral  taste  and 
to  infuse  a  strength  of  moral  courage  into  the  minds  of  boys  in 
their  school-going  days.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  talents 
devoted  to  such  a  purpose.  The  story  is  so  interesting  and 
delightful,  the  style  so  colloquial  and  purely  English,  the  charac- 
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ters  90  natural,  aod  the  whole  so  perfectly  unaffected ;  that  there 
is  no  hazard  in  predicting  that  it  will  become  a  favourite  in  all 
academies  for  boys — a^  fashionable  present  from  mothers  who 
regard  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  their  sons. 

A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin. 
With  an  Appendix.  Compiled  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons. 
New  York.     Mahlon  Day.     1829.     18mo.  pp.  90. 

This  is  au  excellent  specimen  of  what  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  useful  publications  for  the  young.  Of  course  such  read- 
ing is  not  intended  for  mere  children  ;  as  it  requires  a  degree  of 
thought  and  reflection  beyond  that  attained  in  childhood.  But 
we  know  of  few  books  more  deserving  than  this  to  be  found  in 
family  libraries,  with  a  view  to  being  read  by  every  member  of 
the  domestic  circle,  who  is  old  enough  to  understand  it. 

The  Mother  and  her  Children,  or  Twilight  Conversations. 
By  Abigail  Mott.     New  York.     Mahlon  Day.     1829. 

This  is  another  plain  and  practical  little  volume,  intended 
chiefly  for  usefulness,  but  rendered  entertaining  and  attractive 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects  and  an  easy,  animated  style. 
This  volume  is  adapted  to  juvenile  capacities,  but  admits  in  a 
peculiar  manner  of  the  superintending  mind  of  a  mother  accom- 
panying those  of  its  young  readers  in  their  progress  through  the 
whole. 

Rhode  Island  Tales.  By  a  Friend  td  Youth,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.     New  York.     Mahlon  Day.     1829. 

Simple  and  easy  verses  for  the  young  arc,  as  yet,  one  of  the 
rarest  things  in  the  '  book'  market.  Writers  of  this  description 
of  poetry  are  generally  in  pursuit  of  striking  imagery,  or  lofty 
and  abstract  morality,  very  little  accommodated  to  juvenile  tastes 
or  to  juvenile  life.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret;  for  at  no  period 
can  poetry  be  rendered  more  influential  on  the  mind,  than  in 
early  childhood.  All  that  children  naturally  understand  and 
like,  is  in  fact  poetry,  as  far  as  thought  and  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion are  concerned.  But  grown  people  are  too  prone  to  forget 
this,  and  to  go  in  quest  of  artificial  circumstances,  and  laboured 
expression,  when  attempting  to  write  for  the  mind  of  childhood. 

The  little  volume  mentioned  above  is  a  happy  exception  to  the 
general  practice  in  this  respect.  It  manifests  no  over  ambitious 
aim  in  thought  or  language ;  and  its  only  fault  is  that  of  human 
life  itself,  as  managed  by  adults, — viz.  that  it  is  sometimes  dull 
and  prosaic.  This,  we  think,  is  the  right  sort  of  fault,  (if  we 
may  use  such  a  phrase,)  in  books  of  this  order.  It  leaves  the 
mind  unexcited  and  uninjured,  while  a  single  exaggerated  meta- 
phor, or  affected  expression,  or  overdone  description  does  more 
harm  to  the  tender  mind  than  can  be  calculated  or  expressed. 
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The  Pet  Lamb  in  Rhythm  :  intended  as  an  innocent  exercise 
for  the  Memory  of  Children.    New  York.    Mahlon  Day.    1829. 

The  preface  to  this  miniature  volume  deserves  the  attention  of 
mothers  and  teachers.  It  is  by  no  means  common  to  meet  with 
a  train  of  original  and  ingenious  thought  on  the  subject  of  educar 
tion,  in  the  preface  to  a  toy-book,  yet  here  it  occurs;  and  the 
matter  to  wliich  it  forms  an  introduction,  is  well  worthy  of  it. 
The  whole  bo(jk  makes  not  only  a  pleasing  story  but  an  excellent 
exercise  for  the  memory ;  and  the  frequent  repetition  so  inge- 
niously invoUed  in  it,  would  make  it  a  very  useful  manual  for 
first  lessons  in  reading. 

The  Infant  Library.     New  York.     Mahlon  Day.     1829. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume,  formed  by  binding  together  two 
dozen  of  little  toy-books,  of  the  kind  usually  sold  at  a  cent  a-piece. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  selection  is  that  it  has  been  formed  with 
care  and  attention,  and,  as  seems  to  us,  with  much  judgment 
and  taste.  Instead  of  the  trash  usually  offered  in  this  form,  we 
have  here  a  little  collection  of  useful  and  entertaining  matter  in 
a  great  variety  of  shapes.  The  publisher  who  turns  mind  and 
capital  into  such  channels,  is  a  true  friend  to  childhood,  and 
deserves  well  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  Child's  Library.     New  York.     Mahlon  Day.     1829. 

This  volume  differs  from  the  preceding,  only  in  containing 
matter  adapted  to  older  children  than  are  intended  in  that,  and 
in  the  size  and  cost  of  the  book   being  somewhat  greater. 

The  books  now  mentioned  are  portions  of  a  series  somewhat 
similar  in  design,  though  not,  in  our  opinion,  equally  meritorious 
in  all  cases.  Several  of  these,  however,  would  have  been  selected 
for  particular  notice,  at  present,  had  our  limits  permitted. 

In  bringing  these  humble  publications  before  our  readers,  an  ' 
important  service,  we  trust,  is  done  to  the  interests  of  domestic 
education  and  of  infant  schools. 

In  justice  to  (he  publisher  of  these  l>ooks,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  explanation  of  the  circumstance  of  a  succession  of  notices 
confined  to  the  productions  of  one  press,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to 
mention  that  the  interest  expressed  in  these  publications  had  its 
origin  in  the  accidental  falling  in  with  a  copy  of  one  of  the^ 
smallest  class  of  these  books,  when  in  search  of  a  work  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  The  apparent  merit  of  the  little  volume  led  to  a 
desire  to  peruse  the  series  to  which  it  belonged  ;  and  the  result 
was  the  conviction  already  expressed,  that  to  assist  in  attracting 
notice  to  the  whole,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  the  best, 
would  be  perhaps  a  useful  service  to  parental  instruction. 
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Art.  !• — Uie  CanstUiUion  ofMan,  considered  in  Relation  to  Ex* 
iemal  Objects.  By  George  Combe.  Boston.  Carter  & 
Hendee.     1829.     12mo.     pp.  310. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Americaa  edition  of  Mr.  Combe's  work 
on  the  constitution  of  roan,  it  is  remarked  that  this  essay  treats 
of  education.  This  term  has  within  a  few  years  been  used  in 
a  sense  somewhat  different  from  its  earlier  and  more  usual  ac- 
ceptation. It  is  not  now  limited  to  what  may  be  acquired  at  a 
certain  age,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  completed  when  the 
time  for  such  acquisitions  has  passed.  It  is  the  business  of  our 
whole  lives  ;  the  state  in  which  the  mind  may  be  at  any  moment 
of  its  being  ;  and  it  is  continued  through  all  the  periods  of  its 
eiistence.  Education  does  not  stop  ;  because  the  mind  does 
not.  It  cannot  be  completed,  because  a  vast  and  interminable 
future  is  before,  and  every  moment  of  its  illimitable  progress,  is 
producing  its  effect  upon  the  mind.  It  is  this  effect,  it  is  all 
the  effects  which  all  influences  havo  been  producing,  which  is 
truly  education,  and  this  is  the  comprehensive  and  wide  sense 
in  which  this  term  is  beginning  to  be  understood.  The  means 
for  this  end,  it  has  been  said,  are  various.  They  are  in  short 
every  thing  which  affects  the  mind.  They  are  all  of  them  more 
or  less  directly  instrumental  in  the  production  of  what  is  termed 
character,  the  whole  state  of  the  being  who  has  been  formed  by 
them.  It  is  this  view  of  the  subject  which  has  given  to  education 
the  strong  interest  which  now  attaches  to  it,  and  he  who  has 
not  learnt  thus  much  of  its  history,  is  unacquainted  alike  with 
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its  nature,  and  the  demands  ol'the  whole  public.     The  present 
time  is  remurkubic  Tur  the  zeal  which  every  where  prevails  for 
the  instruction  of  the  whole  community.     This  zeal  is  not  coo- 
fined  to  pluce.     Wherever  the   mind  is,  there  is  this  zeal  at 
work   to   increase  by   all  sorts  of  means,  the  intellectual   aod 
moral  property  of  nations.     It  knows  no  dis^tinctions  of  ranks. 
Tlie  lower,  and  we  may  say  the  lowest,  are  within  the  reach  of 
its  influences,  and  are  pressing  upwards  to  the  highest.     It  can- 
not be  strange  if  such  zeal  were  sometimes  without  knowledge. 
It  has  been  remarked,  and  wisely,  as  we  think,  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  present  system  is  to  make  readers  instead  of  thinkers. 
That  the  mind  wliicli  is  systematically  submitted  to  it,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming   little  more  than  a  highway  for  other   men's 
thoughts,  and  the  individual  may  come  to  feel  satisfied  with  the 
fact  that  such  thoughts  have  passed  over  this  road.     A  more 
serious  objection  has  been  urged  to  the  same  system  of  intel- 
lectual forcing.      It  is  urged  that  it  pays  but  little  regard  to  the 
great  subject  of  establishing  sound  principles  in  the  mind,  and 
of  developing  the  best  affections  of  our  nature,  and  is  satisfied 
if  it  gives  knowledge.    The  knowledge,  it  is  said,  is  of  things,  of 
facts,  or  supposed  facts,  and  the  labour  is  done  when  the  memo- 
ry is  sufllciently  encumbered  and  loaded  with  them,  to  meettbe 
views  of  the  system  maker.  These  are  serious  objections.  Thejr 
have  not  been  advanced  carelessly,  and  from  a  mere  disposition 
to  find  fault.     They  deserve  a  careful  investigation.     We  shall 
in  the  following  article,   direct  our  attention  to  the  following 
inquiries  ;  what  are  the  purposes  of  instruction  ;  and  what  are 
its  means. 

In  answering  the  first  question  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
great  purpose  of  instruction  is  to  awaken  and  to  keep  alive  and 
active  in  the  individual  the  consciousness  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  nature,  and  to  fit  him  for  the  production  of  all  the  good  of 
which  he  is  capable,  and  to  indicate  to  him  the  highest  happi- 
ness of  which  he  is  susceptible.  A  child  uses  his  mind,  and 
experiences  pleasure,  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  being  ;  but  he 
may  have  passed  much  of  his  life,  and  never  have  deeply  and 
truly  been  conscious  of  the  nature  within  him.  He  may  never 
have  turned  the  mind  inward  upon  itself,  and  returned  from  his 
inquiry  glorying  in  his  spiritual  nature,  and  full  of  the  high  pur- 
pose of  preserving  it  unsullied  by  vice,  and  of  carrying  it  on- 
ward in  all  that  is  most  worthy  of  it.  It  might  seem  that  the  mind 
itself,  from  its  own  constitution,  would  necessarily  lead  the  in- 
dividual into  the  most  direct  course  for  making  these  discoveries. 
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But  this  is  not  the  case.  We  may  use  all  its  powers,  and  prof- 
itably, too,  both  for  ourselves  and  others,  and  still  escape  that 
knowledge  of  itself  which  is  the  surest  means  of  securing  to  it 
the  deep  consideration  it  deserves.  To  become  thus  conscious 
of  the  mind's  being  is  to  honor  it.  It  becomes  an  object  of 
interest  whenever  it  is  discovered  to  us,  and  an  equal  object  of 
respect.  If  we  would  bring  into  full  operation  the  benevolent 
principle,  we  should  begin  with  teaching  this  truth.  Who  in  the 
full  conviction  of  his  own  intellectual  nature,  can  regard  with 
indifference  or  contempt  a  being  who  possesses  the  same.  It 
may  have  been  dishonored,  and  folly  or  crime,  or  cold  neglect 
of  it,  may  have  almost  extinguished  it.  But  while  it  remains, 
it  has  within  itself  the  principle  of  a  new  life,  and  there  is  that 
around  it,  and  from  which  it  cannot  escape,  which  is  ever  ready 
to  minister  to  its  restoration,  and  to  open  to  it  the  way  of  an 
unbroken  progress. 

Another  purpose  of  all  direct  influence  upon  others,  especial- 
ly in  the  way  of  instruction,  is  to  devclope  the  powers  of  that 
being  which  our  previous  labours  have  discovered  to  the  indi- 
Tidual.  The  process  by  which  this  has  been  attempted  hnsbeen 
by  tasking  the  various  powers,  with  a  regard  to  the  order  of 
their  natural  development.  The  earliest  demands  made  upon 
the  mind,  and  which  are  indirect  in  the  infant,  and  proceeding 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  are  on  the  memory.  A  vast  deal 
is  learnt  at  this  time,  without  direct  instruction,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  amount  and  variety  is  learnt,  is  truly  surprising. 
Direct  instruction  is  made  to  avail  itself  of  what  necessity 
originally  demanded,  and  the  memory  for  many  succeeding 
years  continues  to  be  tasked.  It  may  be  that  this  fact  in  the 
early  history  of  the  individual  conies  at  length  to  be  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  true  progress  of  the  whole  mind.  Is  it  not  true 
that  many  very  distinguished  men  have  been  remarkable,  in  early 
life,  for  the  little  attention  they  have  given  to  the  common  objects 
of  instruction,  and  have  been  habitually  dull  in  performing  their 
tasks.  It  would  seem  that  the  reflective,  the  entire  powers  in 
such  instances,  had  been  originally  more  energetic  than  the 
passive  ones  ;  that,  in  other  words,  these  individuals  Inid  been 
more  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts  than  with  those  of  oth- 
ers. Along  with  the  exercise  of  memory,  an  improved  system 
of  teaching  makes  demands  upon  the  reflective  powers  also. 
This  is  its  most  important  feature.  It  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  There  arc  many  ultimate  facts,  which  are  either  not  ca- 
pable of  explanation;  or  get  no  new  interest  from  explanation. 
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These  are  to  be  early  made  the  property  of  the  mind  ;  upon  all 
others  the  mind  should  be  habitually  and  strongly  exerted.  Il 
is  man's  prerogative  that  he  can  think.  That  he  can  dwell 
upon,  and  derive  intense  delight  from  the  invisible,  from  that 
of  which  the  senses  can  take  no  note.  His  own  nature,  and 
all  its  unseen,  internal  endowments, — the  mighty  principles 
which  are  in  active  energy  around  him, — the  supreme  intelli- 
gence of  the  universe, — the  past,  with  its  treasures  of  thought, 
and  all  its  imperishable  remains, — ^the  present,  with  its  ceaseless 
action,  its  designs,  and  its  accomplishments, — the  future,  with 
its  uncertainty  and  its  promise, — every  thing  in  the  wide  untTerge 
addresses  itself  to  the  mind,  and  calls  earnestly  upon  it  to  put 
forth  all  its  powers,  and  to  make  all  being  its  possession. 

Thirdly.  Another  and  great  purpose  of  this  revelation  to 
the  individual  of  the  mind^s  being,  and  of  the  powers  with 
which  it  has  been  endowed,  should  be  the  development,  and 
confirmation  of  principles.  The  rule  of  action  in  the  things  of 
the  material  physical  world  are  fixed  in  them,  and  inhere  in 
their  very  constitution.  They  are  invariable  in  their  agency 
as  it  regards  the  individual  thing,  and  the  thing  itself  only  be- 
comes changed  by  the  direct  agency  of  something  external  to 
itself.  This  is  in  no  sense  the  case  with  man.  He  acts  from 
within  upon  what  surrounds  him,  and  after  a  manner  which  he 
may  himself  control.  He  may  be  quiescent,  however  power- 
ful the  motive  which  may  present.  He  may  be  active  in  the 
seeming  absence  of  all  external  or  foreign  motive.  He  acts  dif- 
ferently under  the  same  circumstances  ;  and  after  the  same  man- 
ner under  the  different.  He  is,  in  a  most  important  sense,  an  in- 
dependent being,  and  this  it  is  which  is  his  glory  and  his  danger. 
But  with  this  are  associated  other  principles,  and  these  are  so 
related  to  the  will,  that  this  may  receive  the  wisest  and  best  di- 
rection, and  all  its  promptings  be  for  individual  and  general  good. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  a  constitution  which  is  more  complicated  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  universe  to  which  our  knowledge  extends,  the 
utmost  harmony  may  prevail.  A  power  infinitely  varied,  or  di- 
verse powers,  ore  susceptible,  by  their  very  constitution,  of  a  di- 
rection which  shall  result  in  absolute  good.  There  is,  however, 
no  such  spontaneous  and  undeviating  movement  to  good,  that 
it  shall  always  be  sought  for  and  loved  ;  and  it  is  the  great  pur- 
pose of  education  by  all  its  influences  to  secure  to  the  mind 
this  direction  of  all  its  powers.  We  look  for  this  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  principles,  which  shall  become  rules  of  action,  and 
however  acquired,  naturally  incline  and  lead  the  individual  to 
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what  is  most  worthy  his  highest  nature".  We  may  waste  the 
time  of  the  young  upon  books, — we  may  store  their  minds  with 
things,  their  names  and  their  properties, — we  may  continue  our 
discipline  by  the  prevailing  doctrines  and  character  of  the  time  in- 
to mature  life,  and  have  for  our  portion,  mourning  over  the  teeble- 
ness  of  public  virtue,  and  the  rareness  of  individual  greatness. 
The  ancients  in  this  had  the  advantage  of  the  moderns.  They 
found  a  deep  principle  of  emulation  in  the  human  mind,  and 
this  they  addressed  with  a  success  which  has  not  since  been 
even  dreamed  of.  In  the  ancient  gymnasium  this  principle  was 
Dever  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of,  and  its  nature  as  well  as 
agency  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  different  from  what  it 
has  been  since.  The  efibrt  and  performance  of  the  individual, 
we  speak  of  bodily  exercises,  wer^  never  for  a  moment  allowed 
to  rest  in  himself  He  was  not  great  because  he  had  done  all 
that  his  mind  and  body  enabled  him  to  do,  but  also  because  he 
had  accomplished  more  than  another  and  all  others.  The  com- 
parison he  instituted  was  not  so  much  of  himself  with  himself, 
as  with  the  whole  of  human  power,  however  and  wherever  ex- 
hibited. The  effect  of  the  ancient  gymnasium  upon  the  scholar 
was  truly  astonishing.  It  was  discovered  in  the  power  of  con- 
'centrating  the  whole  will  upon  that  which  his  own  mind  prompted, 
or  which  was  suggested  by  another.  His  body,  especially  in 
regard  to  its  muscular  powers,  and  to  their  utmost  extent,  was 
a  matter  about  which  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge.  He 
knew  that  the  organs  of  motion  in  his  frame  were  capable  of 
producing  a  certain  effect,  and  he  produced  it  at  once.  He 
did  not  wait  to  doubt  of  the  height  or  the  distance.  His  light 
and  powerful  frame  was  impelled  by  the  will  at  once,  as  soon 
as  the  purpose  of  the  action  was  presented  to  his  mind.  There 
was  no  calculation  of  the  risk  to  life  or  limb,  and  there  was  no 
injury  sustained.  Such  was  one  effect  of  the  development  of  a 
single  principle  of  our  nature.  Had  we  time  we  might  speak 
of  other  products  of  the  Grecian  education.  We  might  speak 
of  the  language  of  Greece, — *so  simple  in  its  analogy,  of  such 
complex  art  in  its  composition  and  inflexion,  and  of  such  singu- 
lar sweetness,  variety,  harmony,  and  majesty  in  its  sound,' — 
of  the  surpassing  eloquence,  the  divine  poetry  of  the  same 
people.  Their  arts,  too,  painting  and  sculpture  too  might  be 
enumerated.  The  arts  were  carried  to  a  perfection  only  equal- 
led by  their  language,  and  like  that  have  descended  to  us  for 
admiration,  not  rivalry.  The  preservation  of  the  works  of  art 
of  this  people  is  one^of  the  most  welcome  and  interesting  facts 
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in  human  history.  There  is  now  nothing  fabulous  in  the  story 
of  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  surpassing  majesty  which  the  hu- 
man mind  has  created,  and  always  has  understood  and  loved. 
A  permanent  visible  form  was  given  in  these  works,  tou those 
internal  spiritual  forms,  which  the  mind  has  received  from  its 
author,  and  which  it  was  a  purpose  in  the  fabric  of  nature  about 
us  to  develope  in  all  their  powers.  The  painting  or  statue  is  a 
representation  of  a  moral  or  ideal  state.  It  was  the  mind 
of  the  artist  which  was  transferred  to  inanimate  substances, 
and  the  beholder  felt,  that  by  a  mere  act  of  vision  he  was  made 
wholly  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  operations  of  another 
mind.  It  was  with  the  beauty  of  the  external  human  form,  de- 
veloped under  circumstances  of  climate,  habits  of  life,  and  the 
moral  and  phy.sical  discipline  of  the  gymnasium,  that  tiie  artist 
felt  an  intellectual  correspondence  ',  and  his  statue  or  his  paint- 
ing was  a  sublime  generalization  of  the  individual  perfection 
he  was  allowed  every  where  to  contemplate.  His  labours  were 
the  delight  of  all,  and  if  Socrates  found  a  willing  and  intelli- 
gent audience  in  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic,  while  he  dis- 
(.cursed  of  philosophy,  so  did  Zeuxis  and  Praxitiles  appeal  as 
successfully  to  the  multitude,  when  Iphigenia,  at  the  altar  of 
sacrifice,  glowed  from  the  canvass  of  the  one,  and  majesty  and 
beauty  lived  in  the  marble  of  the  other.  We  owe  much  to  this 
reverence,  this  love  of  the  great  in  the  arts,  which  a  mere  popu- 
lace could  feel  and  act  from.  VV^e  owe  to  it  much  of  our  ven- 
eration for  antiquity,  much  of  our  knowledge  of  what  the  mind 
then  accomplished  in  one  direction,  for  it  was  among  the  means 
of  preserving  to  us  some  of  its  greatest  achievements. 

Such  was  the  education  of  ancient  Greece,  and  such  were 
some  of  its  effects  ;  at  least  they  existed  together.  Some  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  this  country  to  introduce  into  schools 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  physical  discipline  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  whh  a  view  to  the  growth  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  give 
tone  to  the  body.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  of  this  sub- 
ject the  attempt  has  not  been  a  successful  one.  We  have  talked 
with  the  boys  from  some  schools  where  most  has  been  attempted 
in  this  way.  But  we  have  learnt  from  none  of  them  of  any 
marked  success.  At  first  much  has  been  done,  but  the  effort 
has  soon  been  relaxed,  and  at  length  laid  aside.  We  all  know 
the  result  of  an  experiment  in  this  city,  which  was  begun  with 
much  zeal,  and  at  no  little  cost,  but  the  time  and  the  money 
were  alike  both  sacrihced.  We  have  been  led  into  these  re- 
marks from  a  conviction  of  the   importance  of  the  subject. 
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There  is  another  consideration  which  though,  by  the  way,  seems 
to  us  important  enough  to  warrant  this  allusion  to  the  ancient 
education.  Wc  believe  that  in  a  character  thus  formed  the 
deepest  principles  will  have  place,  and  exert  an  habitual  influ- 
ence. It'  we  would  have  a  powerful  and  useful  mind-we  must 
make  for  it  a  fitting  dwelling  place,  a  sound  body.  Of  how 
little  worth  comparatively  is  tcue  moral  courage,  if  the  body, 
which  it  might  make  subservient  to  some  of  its  purposes,  and 
of  good  too,  be  infirm  and  decayed.  Our  scholars,  at  least  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  have  been  almost  proverbially  short- 
lived. An  early  grave  covers  some  of  our  most  gifted  men,  and 
this  mortality  in  many,  if  not  all  these  instances,  has  been 
traced  to  a  sacrifice  of  the  body  to  intellectual  labour.  And 
how  are  we  to  prevent  such  evil,  or  rather  how  may  the  whole 
purposes  of  the  gymnasium,  of  education  itself,  be  obtained 
here.  We  must  appeal  to  the  same  principle  which  the  Greeks 
addressed  with  so  much  success.  The  appeal  will  be  an  en- 
lightened one,  and  should  be  carried  no  farther  than  to  give 
the  young  a^eep  and  lasting  interest  in  the  system.  Discipline 
should  be  as  exact  in  its  requirements  in  one  department  of  the 
gymnasium  as  in  the  other.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  school 
which  combined  all  the  means  of  physical  and  intellectual 
health  and  progress,  would  very  soon  become  the  most  crowd- 
ed, and  at  the  same  time  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
useful. 

Had  we  not  already  devoted  so  much  of  this  article  to  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  purposes  of  instruction,  wc  should  willingly 
enter  into  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  the  subject.  We 
should  have  insisted  on  the  importance  of  laying  deeply  in  the 
character  by  early  discipline,  the  principle  of  enlightened,  ra- 
tional, obedience.  If  we  would  teach  self  control,  its  first  les- 
son must  be  found  in  a  wise  discipline.  The  whole  experience 
of  life  is  one  vast  system  of  influences.  Much  of  all  this  is 
beyond  our  control  at  any  and  every  period  of  life.  In  youth 
it  is  more  direct,  and  if  we  may  so  say,  more  artificial  than  at 
any  other  time.  Il  must  have  an  agency  in  the  formation  of 
the  future  character.  It  should  be  wise,  then,  such  as  the  mind 
may  usefully  yield  too,  though  it  may  not  be  able  to  understand 
it.  And  to  this  it  must  yield.  If  it  be  trusted  to  its  own  im- 
perfect views,  to  its  own  uncontrolled  passions,  there  is  ruin  in 
its  path,  and  unutterable  misery  for  all  connected  with  it. 
Again,  we  would  have  asked  if  the  present  age  be  not  want- 
ing in  that  respect  for  superiors,  for  parents,  and  instruct ers, 
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which  prevailed  in  the  preceding.  We  do  not  allude  to  domes- 
tic tyranny,  which  has  been  as  destructive,  or  more  so  than  the 
opposite  error  of  overweaning  indulgence*  But  we  would  haTe 
asked  if  the  sentiment  of  respect,  of  deference  to  those  abo?e 
us,  has  not  been  impaired  by  our  system  of  domestic  and  school 
discipline,  and  that  at  least  one  form  of  benevolence,  courtesy, 
with  its  kindred  in  the  young,  modesty,  is  less  valued  and  called 
forth  than  formerly.  Is  not  the  age  trifling  and  superficial ; 
and  if  so,  is  not  much  of  this  character  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
early  manhood  of  our  children,  and  the  unwise  importance  that 
is  given  to  the  least  valuable  of  their  earlier  attainments  ?  We 
think  these  questions  are  pertinent.  A  country's  history  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  that  of  its  children.  If  these  are  wronged  by 
our  systems  the  evil  will  be  alike  upon  us  and  upon  them.  No 
system  can  be  perfect  which  has  not  within  it  the  means  of 
calling  forth  and  nourishing  the  affections.  Let  a  child  feel 
that  you  arc  the  direct  agent  of  good  to  him,  and  that  your 
whole  discipline  of  him  Ts  for  good,  and  his  obedience  and  grat- 
itude, or  love,  are  almost  necessary  results.  In  the  progress 
of  his  mind,  the  true  nature  of  this  agency  will  be  taught  and 
learnt.  The  transition  from  gratitude  and  submission  to  a  fath- 
er or  friend,  to  the  supreme  parent,  will  be  easy  and  direct,  and 
we  may  have  almost  without  an  effort  planted  deeply  in  the 
mind  and  heart,  the  sure  means  of  a  present  and  a  future 
felicity. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  means  of  education.  We  have 
said  that  no  subject  is  more  interesting  than  education  in  the 
extent  in  which  we  have  used  this  term.  We  can  hardly  make 
it  too  comprehensive.  In  its  means,  we  have  said,  are  em- 
braced all  the  direct,  and  all  the  indirect  influences  which  com- 
munities with  all  their  institutions,  and  individuals  with  all  that 
may  be  personal  to  them,  can  exert  on  the  mind.  It  begins 
with  the  first  consciousness  of  the  infant  of  the  things  and  be- 
ings around  him,  and  it  goes  on  without  a  moment's  interrup- 
tion till  that  consciousness  ceases  in  death.  Whatever  afiTects 
the  mind,  however  remote,  or  however  near,  is  contributing  to 
that  result  which  we  term  education.  It  is  now  public  opinion, 
when  it  prescribes  its  plans  for  the  multitude,  and  without  ad- 
verting to  such  a  result,  produces  a  common  level  in  moral  and 
intellectual  attainments  ;  and  it  is  now  the  dogmatism  of  the  in- 
dividual, which  provides  for  a  success  of  which  it  may  compre- 
hend the  amount,  but  considers  a  provision  for  a  grejater^  a 
matter  of  very  questionable  experiment. 
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Some  very  interesting  views  have  been  recently  taken  of  the 
subject,  and  which  it  cannot  be  too  ardently  hoped  will  at 
length  come  universally  to  prevail.  Education  has  been  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  the  capacities  it 
may  give  it  of  remoter  and  greater  acquisitions  ;  and  has  been 
less  valued  for  the  amount  of  particular  knowledge  it  may  yield, 
— a  store  of  what,  if  we  so  express  it,  is  external  to  itself,  and 
mach  or  the  whole  of  which,  may  be  lost  in  new  acquisitions, 
or'  retained  without  contributing  any  absolute  strength  to  the 
intellect  which  it  burdens. 

The  modes  of  communicating  knowledge  to  the  young,  (and 
here  we  include  the  means),  or  of  meeting  in  the  best  manner 
the  increasing  vigour  of  the  intellect  at  this  age,  are  receiving 
a  portion  of  the  regard  which  the  subject  demands  ;  and  the 
question  is  gradually  becoming  the  main  one,  how  shall  we 
meet  the  demand  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  surely  secure 
a  continuous  and  perpetual  progress  of  the  mind  ?  This  inquiry 
with  difierent  men  has  ended  differently.  With  some  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  perpetual  demand,  should  be  made  upon  the  mind, 
or  that  roost  of  the  working  hours  of  early  life  should  be  spent 
io  a  school,  or  in  a  preparation  for  one.  Upon  some  children 
the  experiment  is  successful  ;  the  native  elasticity  of  childhood 
overcoming  the  tendency  of  long  continued  pressure  to  depress 
the  powers  of  both  body  and  mind,  and  rapid  progress  is  made. 
With  others,  and  it  is  believed  with  many,  the  effect  of  this  sys- 
tem is  different  from  all  this.  Listlessness  becomes  a  habit  of 
the  individual,  much  indifference  about  sqccess  or  failure  ;  or 
a  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  accomplishment  of 
the  prescribed  task,  and  for  the  sake  of  finishing  it,  rather  than 
to  find  in  the  success  an  incitement  for  fresh  and  more  vigor- 
ous efibrt. 

With  others,  the  amount  learnt  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
slight  moment.  A  few  hours  only  arc  devoted  to  school,  and 
the  intervals  are  in  no  measure  occupied  by  study.  The  mind 
at  these  intervals  is  entirely  relieved  from  an  artificial  and  pre- 
scribed use  of  its  powers.  The  body  is  now  active,  minister- 
ing in  its  ceaseless  motion  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual, 
and  securing  perfect  development,  and  all  desirable  vigour. 
The  mind  is  not  inactive  in  such  moments  as  these.  The  play 
of  a  child  is  an  intellectual  occupation.  All  its  powers,  or  all 
which  have  come  into  Activity,  are  concerned  in  this  bright  and 
joyous  occupation.  A  perpetual  succession  of  what  will  for  its 
hour  satisfy  goes  on,  and  we  feel  assured  that  in  such  a  system, 
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where  the  apparatus  of  motion,  and  the  spring  and  priaciple  of 
its  movements  are  equally  active,  and  equally  perfecty  that  the 
progress  and  changes  of  time  will  be  approximations  to  the 
perfection  of  the  compound  being  wc  contemplate.  It  is  for- 
eign to  our  purpose  to  indicate  any  precise  course  of  study  for 
the  youngs  but  there  would  seem  to  be  good  reason  to  have 
some  regard  to  the  individual  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  allow.  There  are  intellectual  ns  well  as  moral  pro- 
pensities, and  where  any  one  is  sufiicicntly  prominent  to  be 
distinguished  among  all  others,  some  special  regard  may  be 
very  usefully  had  to  this  in  the  course  to  which  the  individual 
may  be  submitted.  If  phrenology,  the  science  from  which  Mr. 
Combe  looks  for  so  much  in  ascertaining  particular  biasses, 
come  to  be  applied  and  acted  upon  as  he  believes  it  will,  much 
may  be  dij^covcred  to  aid  in  this  very  difRcult  task  of  adapting 
individual  discipline  to  individual  peculiarities.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  fact  that  they  exist,  and  may  be  discovered,  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  a  wise  instructor  may  do  much  with  the 
knowledge  he  may  acquire  concerning  them. 

Beside  the  age  and  individual  propensities,  some  regard 
should  perhaps  be  had  to  the  situation  of  individuals  in  the  di- 
rection to  be  given  to  their  minds  and  studies.  In  this  country, 
where  distinctions  arc  more  nominal,  at  least  than  in  Europe, 
it  is  not  strange  that  it  has  received  so  little  attention.  There  is  a 
natural  adjustment  here  of  means  of  instruction  to  situation  in 
places  remote  from  capitals,  and  he  who  wants  more  than  what 
the  average  local  provision  supplies,  and  has  sufficient  meansy 
may  find  it  elsewhere.  In  cities,  in  many  at  least,  the  various 
classes  have  a  common  property  in  the  means  of  education,  for 
they  are  defrayed  by  a  public  or  general  assessment,  and  all 
equally  enjoy  them.  No  practical  inconvenience,  we  believe, 
has  yet  resulted  from  this  arrangement,  in  this  country.  Ke- 
markable  endowment  attracts  attention  to  its  possessor,  and  if 
he  want  the  means  of  wider  intellectual  advantage  these  may 
not  be  denied  him.  The  practical  disadvantage  of  our  system 
can  only  be  found  in  its  rendering  the  labouring  classes  less 
able  or  willing  to  discharge  the  relative  duties  of  life,  and 
which  duties  it  is  the  chief  business  of  education  to  teach  and 
prepare  for.  We  are  not  disposed  to  think  that  this  has  been 
to  any  important  degree  its  effect.  In  Europe,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, this  topic  has  excited  some  discussion.  In  this  connexion 
the  Quarterly  Review  has  the  following.  *  It  will,  in  all  like- 
lihood, become  manifest  ere  long,  that  the  labouring  classes, 
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will  not  permanently  devote  a  large  proportion  of  their  leisure 
time  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  either  by  means  of  read- 
ing or  any  other  sort  of  application.  Novelty  and  variety 
give  a  temporary  impulse,  and  the  curiosity  v^hich  is  natural  to 
man  may  prolong  the  exertion ;  but  in  no  age  or  country  can  a 
large  proportion  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  be  prevailed  upon  regularly  to  begin 
intellectual  exertion  when  their  daily  task  is  ended.  The  body 
then  requires  repose  ;  and  domestic  concerns  demand  attention ; 
and  if  the  few  hours  which  remain  are  applied  to  that  which 
with  all  men  ought  to  be  the  chief  concern,  the  improvement  of 
the  heart,  it  would  probably  be  found  the  surest  means  of  ad- 
Tancing  the  improvement  of  the  head  also.  If  mechanics  and 
labourers  could  be  persuaded  to  make  a  study  of  the  Bible,  it 
would  be  found  to  convey  more  useful  knowledge,  for  this  world 
as  well  as  the  next,  than  all  the  volumes  and  lectures  which 
are  likely  to  be  prepared  for  their  edification.'*  These  remarks 
are  not  made  from  any  hostility  in  the  reviewer  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  any  order  in  society.  We  have  not  introduced  them  for 
application  here,  but  because  they  bring  so  distinctly  into  view 
the  paramount  importance  of  religious  instruction ;  such  let  it 
be  observed  as  the  study  of  the  Bible  may  afford.  We  would 
not  confine  the  commendation  of  this  study  to  any  one  class  of 
men.  It  belongs  equally  and  alike  to  all.  Its  faithful  study 
has  a  claim  upon  us  as  intellectual  and  moral  beings.  It  re- 
veals the  internal,  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  we  had  almost 
said,  with  the  distinctness  of  vision.  It  teaches  what  are  its 
powers,  and  what  are  the  purposes  in  its  creation.  It  reveals 
immortality  and  the  bliss  which  belongs  to  it.  It  addresses  it- 
self especially  to  that  sublime  principle  within  us,  faith  ;  and 
shows  how  appropriate  are  its  objects  to  the  principle  itself.  It 
finally,  in  its  instructions,  meets  the  great  purposes  of  all  educa- 
tion, and  to  which  we  have  given  a  distinct  place  in  our  remarks, 
the  establishment  of  the  surest  principles  for  the  whole  conduct 
of  life. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  from  an  examination 
6f  Mr.  Combe's  work.  We  have  placed  it  at  the  head  of  this 
article  not  to  analyze,  but  to  recommend  it.  It  treats  of  the 
constitution  of  man  in  its  relation  to  external  things.  He  first 
shows  what  the  constitution  of  things  is,  and  the  laws  of  their 
being  and  action.      These   are  shown  in   a  great   variety  of 

•  April,  1829.  pp.  494-495. 
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striking  particulars.     Tho  physicial,  the  organic  ;  the  moral 
and  intellectual  constitution  oi*  man  are  next  treated  of,  and  the 
precise  relations  of  these  to  each  other,  and  to  external  things, 
very   carefully   traced.     This  is  done  by  a  detailed   account  of 
the  correspondences  among  all  this  variety  of  being,  especially 
as  it  regards  the  laws  by  which  they  are  severally  governed. 
We  have  in  the  next  place,   very  amply   discoursed,   what  the 
effect  must  be,  and  actually  is,  of  an  infringement  of  these  laws  ; 
and  what  a  strict  obedience  to  them  necessarily  produces.     Id 
the  one  case  the  individual  must  be  miserable,  and  in  an  exact 
proportion  to  the  amount  in  which  the  law  or  laws  have  been 
violated.     Implicit  obedience,  as  far  as  the  relations  treated  of 
are  concerned,  has  its  reward  in  the  enjoyment  which  necessa- 
rily attends  it.     The  whole  system  of  things  is  shown  to  be  one 
of  perfect  benevolence,  and  punishment  is  no  less  so  both  in  its 
necessity  and  its  consequences  than  is  reward.     The  contriv- 
ances in  nature  for  promoting  human  happiness,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the   constitution   of  man   in  all  its  variety  for  the  full 
operation  of  all  these  means  of  good,  are  treated  with  great 
force  and  beauty.     The   author  has  secured  to  himself  the  in- 
terest of  his  reader  by  the  clearness  with  which  he  presents  his 
subject,  and  especially  by  the  Variety  and  felicity  of  his  illus- 
trations.    It  will  teach  every  one  much  that  it  concerns   him 
greatly  to  know.     The   instructor  of  the   young,   and   the  ad- 
vanced scholar  must  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Combe 
for  the  important  knowledge  his  work  contains.     We  close  bjr 
recommending  it  to  the  whole  community. 


Art.  II. —  1.  Letters  written  in  the  Interior  of  Cuba ^  between  the 
Mountains  of  Arcana  to  the  East,  and  of  Cusco  to  the  fVuly 
in  the  Months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  1828. 
By  the  late  Rev,  Abiel  Abbot,  D,  D.  Pastor  of  the  Fir$t 
Church  in  Beverly,  in  Massachusetts.  Boston.  Bowles  & 
Dearborn.     1829.  8vo.  pp.  256. 

2.     Sketches  of  Naval  Lfife,  with  notices  of  Men,  Manners j  and 
J.  Scenery,  on  the  Shores  of  the  Mcdiiei^rancan,  in  a  Series  of 
L0etters  from  the  BraTidywine  and  Constitution  Frigates.     By 
a  Civilian.     New  Haven.    Hezekiah  Howe.   1829.  2  Vols. 
12mo.  pp.  570. 

In  pursuance  of  the  design,  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to 
the  present  volume  of  the  Journal,  of  discussing  those  things 
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which  form  the  subjects  of  education,  we  now  enter  upon  a  re- 
view of  that  large  class  of  works  which  profess  to  describe  for- 
eign countries  from  actual  observation.  Books  of  this  descrip- 
tion claim  and  receive  considerable  attention  in  early  life,  and 
contribute  not  only  to  the  mass  of  geographical  knowledge 
which  a  young  person  acquires  in  the  process  of  education  ; 
but  to  the  far  more  important  object  of  liberalizing  the  mind, 
by  the  removal  of  national  and  local  prejudices  and  ^he  infusion 
of  that  humane  and  philosophical  spirit  which  travel  itself  is  so 
eminently  fitted  to  produce. 

To  say  merely  that  a  youth  must  read  travels  in  order  to 
understand  something  of  the  condition  of  foreign  countries — 
must  apply  to  original  sources  of  information,  instead  of  resting 
content  with  his  *•  Geography,'  and  '  Manners  and  Customs,'  is 
not  enough.  It  is  turning  him  into  a  wilderness  of  books,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  ;  and  referring  him  to  teachers  who  are 
influenced  by  almost  every  variety  of  motives,  and  furnished 
with  every  kind  of  qualification  or  disqualification  for  the  office. 
There  is  no  class  of  books  in  which  judicious  selection  is  more 
important  than  in  that  which  embraces  travels,  voyages,  and 
descriptions  of  scenery,  society,  and  manners.  To  aid  those 
who  have  the  care  of  youth,  in  the  selection  of  such  works  of 
this  kind,  as  may  with  perfect  safety  and  propriety  be  recom* 
mended,  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  mind  and  forming  the 
spirit  and  character,  will  be  a  primary  object  in  this  part  of  our 
undertaking. 

The  books  before  us  relating  to  countries  widely  remote 
from  each  other,  and  written  by  authors  in  widely  different  cir- 
cumstances, are  alike  in  one  most  essential  point.  They  are 
both  written  by  men  actuated  by  christian  principles  and  that 
spirit  of  liberal  philanthropy,  which  should  alwiiys  characterize 
the  traveller  ;  and  much  more  the  writer  of  travels. 

Doctor  Abbot  visited  Cuba  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1828, 
for  the  sake  of  its  salubrious  climate,  which  is  so  peculiarly  ef- 
ficient in  restoring  the  health  of  persons  afflicted  with  pulmo- 
nary complaints.  His  opportunities  for  observing  the  features 
of  the  country  and  the  state  of  society  were  ample,  and  his  ad- 
mirable talents  for  observation  and  description  have  given  us  a 
picture  of  Cuba  as  accurate  and  graphical  as  it  is  interesting. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  his  quick  and  scrutinizing  eye. 
He  gives  us  not  only  the  grand  features  of  each  scene,  but  the 
minuter  parts,  not  only  the  '  magnificently  great,'  as  Dr.  John- 
son would  say,  but  the  <  elegantly  little  ; '  not  only  the  form 
And  costume  of  these  interesting  islanders,  but  their  finer  traits 
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and  fleeting  expresHioo  ;  the  free  aud  easy  air  of  the  MoaterOi 
and  the  nameless  grace  which  characterizes  the  Caban  femaley 
from  the  belle  who  moves  in  the  proud  circles  of  Havana  to  tlM 
humblest  cottager  among  the  Camarioca  hills.  The  country  of 
which  he  has  presented  so  lively  a  picture  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice am^ng  us  ;  and  on  account  of  its  proximity  and  growing 
commercial  importance  it  is  particularly  so  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

Cuba  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  and  interesting  isl- 
and of  the  Western  Archipelago  ;  important  not  less  on  ac- 
count of  its  salubrity  and  fertility  than  its  size  and  its  numerous 
white  population  ;  and,  from  the  character  of  its  scenery  and 
inhabitants,  not  less  interesting  to  the  attentive  observer  of 
men  and  things,  than  to  the  politician  or  commercial  speculator. 

The  principal  part  of  the  white  population  of  the  other  West 
India  islands  consists  of  adventurers,  who  resort  to  them  for  a 
temporary  residence  to  accumulate  property  which  they  pro- 
pose to  spend  at  home.  In  Cuba  the  case  is  widely  difierent. 
The  white  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  who,  by  the  way,  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  all  the  other  islands,  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  country.  Their  ancestors  were  bom  there  ;  the  estates 
of  the  great  proprietors  and  the  titles  of  the  resident  nobility,* 
have  long  been  transmitted  through  their  families,  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  have,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  acquired  a  sort  of  na- 
tional character  of  their  own,  in  which  the  love  of  country  is 
by  no  means  the  least  prominent  trait. 

Among  the  higher  classes  there  are  many  of  the  descendants 
of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  parent  country  ;  and  the 
traveller  is  continually  recognizing  names  here  which  have 
graced  the  brightest  epochs  of  Spanish  history.  The  early  ad- 
venturers to  the  western  world  often  fixed  themselves  in  this 
island,  the  scene  of  many  of  their  enterprizes,  and  here  their 
descendants  have  remained  to  the  present  day.  Those  who  in 
subsequent  periods  have  come  to  the  island  from  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  property  by  agriculture  or  commerce  have 
almost  always  remained  ;  prevented  from  returning,  no  doubty 
by  the  consideration  that  the  same  wealth  which  would  give 
them  importance  and  respectability  here,  would  by  no  means 
entitle  them  to  rank  with  the  ancient  gentry,  the  high  spirited 
hidalgos  of  the  mother  country. 

A  similar  motive  has  influenced  many  foreigners  to  fix  them- 

*  There  are  twenty  nine  remdent  nobility  in  Cuba,  many  of  whom  btve 
never  aeeo  Spain. 
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aelvea  permanently  in  the  country.  When  to  these  circum- 
sUoces  we  add  that  a  great  number  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Hispaniola,  took  refuge  here  after 
the  insurrection  which  drove  them  from  their  home,  we  shall  be 
at  no  loss  to  determine  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  white. 

We  should  remark,  in  passing,  however,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  come  at  the  precise  relative 
proportion  of  blacks  and  whites  in  the  island ;  or,  what  may 
seem  strange  to  us,  for  the  government  of  Cuba  itself  to  form 
any  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  amount 
of  produce,  or  any  other  general  statistical  fact  relating  to  the 
island.  This  arises  from  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  make  full  returns  ;  as  they  are  very  well  aware 
that  such  returns  are  never  sought  but  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  revenue  by  direct  taxation  ;  and  moreover  that  they  them- 
selves are  to  have  no  voice  in  determining  the  objects  or  amount 
of  this  taxation.  A  planter,  therefore,  instead  of  returning  the 
true  number  of  his  slaves,  returns  half,  a  third,  or  even  a  tenth  ; 
and  follows  a  similar  rule  in  reporting  to  the  government  of  the 
nemprejkl  iala,  the  amount  of  sugar,  coffee,  or  tobacco,  pro- 
duced on  his  estate. 

This  uncertainty  extends  even  to  the  amount  of  imports  and 
exports  ;  for  it  is  a  literal  fact  that  on  inquiry  being  made,  by 
certain  commissioners  of  the  government,  concerning  the 
amount  of  flour,  sent  from  Matanzas  to  Havana,  in  a  year,  it 
waa  found  to  be  greater  than  the  total  amount  entered  from 
abroad  at  the  custom-house  of  Matanzas  ;  so  that,  since  none 
is  produced  in  Cuba,  an  amount  greater  than  all  which  was  con- 
sumed during  the  year  in  the  large  city  of  Matanzas  and  the 
surrounding  estates  and  villages  must  have  been  smuggled  into 
that  port.  Again,  when  a  board  of  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  government,  attempted  to  learn  the  whole  amount  of 
products  of  the  island  and  had  brought  in  their  returns,  it  was 
found  on  comparing  them  with  the  custom-house  books  at  Ha- 
vana, that  the  conscientious  planters  had  returned  a  smaller 
amount  of  sugar  for  the  whole  island  than  is  annually  exported 
from  the  single  port  of  Havana. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  statistics  of  Cuba  must  be  lefl 
to  conjecture.  But  the  statistics  of  a  country  are  certainly  not 
its  most  interesting  features.  Its  moral  and  intellectual  aspect, 
the  adaptation  of  its  scenery  and  society  to  affect  the  mind  and 
beart — these  claim  our  first  and  highest  regard.     In  point  of 
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actual  personal  intercourso,  it  is  probable  that  Cuba  has  much 
more  to  do  with  this  country  than  Scotland.  But  which  is  most 
intimately  known  to  us  ?  Who  will  think  of  comparing  the  in- 
fluence exerted  over  us  by  the  Cubanos  to  that  which  we  dailj 
feel  to  be  exerted  by  the  Scotch  ?  The  former  influence  is 
weak  because  it  is  commercial  only — mahrial, — the  latter  is 
powerful,  because  it  is  moral  and  intellectual,  the  intercourse 
of  mind  with  mind  and  heart  with  heart. 

It  is  one  of  tiie  beb"".  characteristics  of  Doctor  Abbotts  work, 
that  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  country  he  describes.  He  pourtrays  its  scenery, 
it  is  true,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist,  but  he  does  not 
forget  to  delineate  those  higher  traits  on  which  its  future  des- 
tiny depends. 

The  flrst  extract  which  we  shall  present,  will  illustrate  this 
observation. 

'  The  cursory  view  of  the  free  population  of  the  island,  taken 
in  my  former  letters,  would  be  imperfect,  should  1  not  attempt 
some  account  of  its  moral  character.  They  have  their  virtues ; 
and  they  have  their  vices.  Of  the  first  I  shall  speak  with  un- 
feigned satisfaction ;  of  the  last  with  regret,  and,  I  hope,  with 
candor,  certainly  without  intentional  exaggeration.  For  though 
my  residence  in  this  island  has  been  short,  I  have  b  een  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  subject  of  my  investigation,  and  my  feelings  have 
risen  so  far  towards  enthusiasm,  that  I  may  almost  lay  claim  to 
the  local  passion  of  patriotism.  At  least  I  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that  few  things  could  give  me  a  satisfaction  so  solid  or  so 
great  as  to  see  their  virtues  increased  a  hundred  fold,  and  their 
vices,  deep  rooted  as  they  are,  entirely  eradicated. 

'  It  has  been  with  great  pleasure,  that  I  have  heard,  in  all 
parts  of  the  island,  which  I  have  visited,  of  the  imrental  authority 
hndjilial  piety  of  the  Spaniard^.  In  a  former  letter  I  mentioned, 
on  the  authority  of  a  respectable  and  intelligent  Spaniard  of  Old 
Spain  who  had  passed  six  weeks  among  them,  the  patriarchal 
state  in  which  Montcros  live,  in  a  district  about  fifty  leagues  to 
the  windward  of  Matanzas.  The  case  is  very  similar  fifly  or 
sixty  leagues  to  the  leeward  from  the  same  city.  A  few  anec- 
dotes will  best  illustrate  the  point  which  I  give  on  unquestionable 
authority,  and  only  at  second  hand  from  the  Montero  himself, 
whom  I  have  seen  again  and  again. 

'  Having  long  been  employed  by  the  lady,  to  whom  I  refer,  as 
a  carter  of  produce  to  the  market,  he  sometimes  took  the  liberty 
of  conversing  with  her  on  his  own  affairs ;  and  once  mentioned 
the  grief,  that  had  come  upon  himself  and  his  wife  by  the  gross 
misconduct  of  his  son,  then  eighteen  years  old.     "  Why,  mad- 
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am,"  said  he,  "  the  rash  boy  took  the  liberty  the  other  day  of 
going  to  the  next  village,  without  ever  consulting  his  parents, 
and  purchased  a  machetta,  and  brought  it  home.  1  can  never 
forgire  the  shopkeeper  for  consenting  to  him.  But,  I  assure 
you,  he  was  not  long  in  possession  of  his  long  blade  and  silver 
handle,  and  Russia  leather  belt.  He  got  his  mother  to  make 
impegnio  for  him,  that  he  might  not  have  the  shame  to  carry  it 
back,  at  least  before  he  had  kept  it  a  day  or  two.  But  1  was 
deaf,  and  sent  him  off  at  once ;  and  I  think  he  will  not  be  likely 
to  take  an  important  step  again,  without  the  advice  of  his  pa- 
rents." 

'  The  age  of  majority,  according  to  Spanish  laws,  I  understand 
\b  fixed  at  twentyfive.  A  youth,  married*  or  unmarried,  but  at 
any  rate  in  his  twentyfifth  year,  was  so  undutiful,  in  aomc  mat- 
ter of  conversation,  as  to  contradict  his  mother.  But  she  in- 
stantly corrected  the  rudeness  by  a  slap  on  his  cheek,  and  he 
retired  in  confusion  to  vent  his  feelings  in  tears  of  contrition. 
The  proverbial  expression  in  Spanish  denoting  a  spoiled  child, 
"  consentida,''  a  child  consented  to, — a  child  having  its  will, — is 
wittily  happy,  and  implies  a  general  sense  of  the  necessity  of  au- 
thority and  submission  between  the  parties. 

*  A  youthful  Montero,  well  known  in  this  family,  once  thought 
the  parental  yoke  too  heavy,  and  lefl  his  father.  After  one  day's 
absence,  he  regretted  the  undutiful  step ;  but  dared  not  return 
without  a  mediator.  He  therefore  applied  to  a  person  who  had 
great  influence  with  his  father,  to  make  impegnio  for  him. 

'  He  readily  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  The 
father  complied  with  his  friend's  request  to  receive  back  his  son ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  he  said  to  his  full  grown  boy, — 
"  Where  ^id  you  think  you  could  hide  yourself,  that  I  should 
not  find  you  ?  "  And  gave  him  a  correction,  which  he  will  never 
forget. 

'  Thus  strict  is  the  family  discipline  among  the  rude  Monteros. 
It  wears  a  gentler  aspect  in  the  higher  classes  of  Spanish  society. 
Here,  submission  and  dependence  are  courteously  demanded, 
and  cheerfully  rendered.  The  young  members  of  the  family, 
with  affectionate  humility,  before  retiring  for  the  night,  kiss  the 
hands  of  their  parents,  and  ask  their  benediction.  They  bestow 
it  in  words  like  these  : — **  May  God  make  you  a  saint." — *'  May 
God  make  you  good  and  happy."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
most  important  relations  and  duties  are  recognized  in  this  cere- 
mony of  every  evening ;  and  that  its  tendency  is  to  enliven  the 
sentiment  of  respect  and  affection  between  the  parties,  and  to 
improve  the  sense  of  their  dependence  on  the  great  common 
Father  of  parents  and  of  children. 

*  In  this  connexion,  because  probably  growing  out  of  this  family 
custom  among  the  Spanish,  I  mention  a  kindred  custom  among 
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the  negroes  of  their  houses  and  estates — the  custom  of  asking 
their  master's  biessinor,  and  of  ejaculating  a  petition  for  his  wel- 
fare. You  cannot  pass  a  half  dozen  little  Creoles,  without 
hearing  their  cheerful  voices  commending  you  to  God  ;  and  the 
same  thing  hap[>cns  in  passing  the  men  and  women  in  the  field. 
Whether  from  my  costume  tlioy  judge  me  to  be  a  clergyman,  and 
on  this  account  do  it,  I  know  not ;  but  as  oAcn  as  1  dismount,  a 
stranger  before  the  house  of  a  Spaniard,  a  servant  as  he  takes  the 
bridle,  drops  on  one  knee,  and  asks  my  blessing. 

'  These  customs  on  the  part  of  slaves,  which  wear  an  affec- 
tionate and  religious  aspect  towards  their  superiors,  it  is  tho 
soundest  policy  in  masters  to  encourage,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  somewhat  lightens  the  yoke  of  bondage  on  their  necks. 
They  have  the  pleasure  to  see,  that  they  are  recognized  as  the 
humble  children  of  their  master  ;  and  thougrh  there  is  a  mea- 
sured and  awful  distance  between  them  and  others,  they  feel  a 
sentiment  of  dutiful  attachment  to  the  family,  and  a  common  inter- 
est in  its  safety  and  welfare. 

'  But  to  return  from  this  digression.  To  preser?e  to  a  late 
period  in  life  the  sentiments  of  authority  and  duty,  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  custom  among  opulent  Spaniards,  of  settling  their 
married  children  near  them  ;  and  where  they  can,  in  the  same 
house.  This  is  one  object  in  those  large  mansions  in  Havana, 
extensive  and  splendid  enough  to  be  denominated  palaces.  Three 
or  four  distinct  establishments,  or  suites  of  apartments,  are  founcl 
under  one  roof,  occupied  by  different  members  of  the  patriarchal 
household.  Still  in  some  respects  they  form  one  family.  There 
are  halls  for  common  meetings, — at  least  for  devotion,  which  is 
conducted  by  a  chaplain.  Something  similar  occurs  among  the 
Monteros,  where  a  father  on  a  few  caballerias  of  land,  establishes 
his  married  children  and  grandchildren  all  around  him. 

*  On  this  interesting  subject  I  have  enlarged,  because  it  pre- 
sents a  very  distinctive  trait  in  the  Spanish  character — a  trait  for 
which,  in  substance,  1  have  a  profound  respect.  As  to  the  means 
of  its  being  maintained,  and  the  manner  of  its  being  expressed, 
different  nations  and  different  individuals  of  the  same  nation, 
may  agree  to  differ.  But  as  to  the  thing  itself,  as  to  the  immense 
importance  of  family  subordination,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
among  pious,  moral,  or  reflecting  persons.  Dutifulness  to  pa- 
rents, tends  to  piety,  to  God  ;  submission  to  domestic  authority 
prepares  the  members  of  the  family,  those  thrifty  elements  of  the 
larger  community,  to  become  bright  examples  of  submission  to 
the  magistrates,  and  the  laws.  And  I  add,  if  submission  and 
duty  to  superiors  is  not  taught  and  secured  in  the  family,  it  is 
probable  it  may  hereafter  be  necessary  for  the  magistrate  to  teach 
it,  with  a  whip  of.scorpions. 

^Tbe  war  of  the  revolution  served  in  some  degree  to  lower  ihm 
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high  standard  of  family  discipline  in  our  country ;  the  French 
revolution  gave  to  it  a  still  heavier  shock.^  The  cant  and  rant  of 
that  day  was  '^  Liberty  and  Equality ; "  and  the  thing  at  once 
penetrated  the  sanctuary  of  private  life.  Parents  relaxed  their 
authority,  and  children,  of  almost  all  ages,  felt  about  as  old  ai 
their  parents,  were  quite  as  wise,  and  a  little  more  independent, 
and  a  great  deal  more  rude.  It  was  some  time  before  these 
capital  errors  were  diiscovered  ;  and  it  will  be  much  longer  before 

they  are  fully  corrected. 

#  «  • 

*  A  traveller  on  this  interesting  island,  who  passes  through  con- 
siderable districts  of  the  country,  or  resides  in  any  of  ^  the  cities, 
and  is  a  man  of  observation,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
superior  temperance  of  the  Spaniards.  I  refer  to  temperance  in 
drinking,  not  particularly  to  abstemiousness  in  eating.  Their 
dishes  (I  speak  of  the  opulent)  are  almost  without  number,  and 
prepared  with  luxurious  condiments;  and  seldom  does  a  dish  pass 
without  a  judgment  upon  its  merits  by  the  guests,  on  the  evi- 
dence arising  from  examining  the  premises.  The  simple  and  nu« 
tritions  fare  of  the  Monteros  is  pork  and  plantain. 

'  England  and  America  may  find  a  noble  example  in  Cuba  of 
greater  caution  than  they  see  at  home  in  regard  to  ardent  spirits, 
cordials,  and  inflaming  wines.  It  is  very  rare  to  witness  an 
example  of  intemperance  in  town  or  country,  in  Spaniard  or 
white  Creole,  gentleman  or  peasant.  Healths  are  drunk  spar- 
ingly ;  and  toasts  very  seldom ;  and  the  guest  n  civilly  asked, 
but,  I  think,  never  pressed  to  drink,  except  by  foreigners ;  and 
even  by  them,  by  the  force  of  good  example,  they  are  seldom 
urged.  Fruits  and  sweet  meats  in  endless  variety  fill  up  more 
harmlessly  those  moments  after  dinner,  which,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, are  often  devoted  to  the  history  of  a  dozen  of  wine,  its  sur- 
prising longevity,  its  precise  merits,  and  the  drinking  of  it.  One 
of  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  Spanish  discretion  is,  a 
cheerful  party  without  clamor,  sprightly  conversation  without 
heat  or  dissension,  and  tho  pleasure  of  ladies'  company  to  the 
close  of  the  entertainment — and  fine  health. 

'  The  Montero  is  abroad  with  bis  wagon  or  string  of  mules,  in 
the  dews  of  the  night,  under  tropical  and  meridian  suns,  envel- 
oped in  clouds  of  dust,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  sweat ; 
bnt  with  thanks  of\en  declines  a  glass  of  spirit  to  mix  with  his 
water,  when  hospitably  offered  by  his  employer,  ^giving  the  slight 
apology  that  "  it  is  heating."  A  hardier,  healthier,  more  mus- 
ealar  race  of  men  cannot  be  found  on  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  or  Vermont. 

*  How  different  is  the  philosophy  of  many  of  the  yeomanry  of 
New  England,  so  often  appealed  to  as  the  virtuous  progeny  of 
the  virtuous  pilgrims.     God  forbid  I  should  affix  any  stigma  to 
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chem  as  a  body.  But  how  great  is  the  number  who  pour  dowi 
"  the  liquid  fire  of  the  'We8i  Indies,"  because  they  are  hot,  or 
because  they  are  cold — because  they  are  about  to  encounter 
fatigue,  or  compose  themselves  to  rest — because  they  are  in 
company,  and  are  ashamed  not  to  be  social,  or  are  alone,  and 
must  cheer  their  solitude — or  for  any  other  reason,  and  for  no 
reason  at  all,  till  their  farms  and  health  are  gone,  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  in  shame  and  beggary,  or  the  care  of  the  town. 

'  The  subtle  vice  of  drinking  freely  of  ardent  spirit  crept  over 
the  community,  as  it  does  over  an  individual,  in  so  insinuating 
and  gradual  a  manner,  that  the  danger  was  almost  unsuspected 
till  it  was  instant ;  and  the  chains  of  the  habit  were  not  felt  be- 
fore they  were  riveted.  The  community  is  at  length  awake  to 
the  danger  ;  and  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  returning  to  the  bettei 
customs  of  fortyfive  years  ago.  Something  has  been  done  ;  and 
much  remains  to  be  done.  It  may  at  least  be  said  that  the 
community  is  no  longer  thoughtless  on  the  subject ;  the  tempe- 
rate are  anxious  to  remain  so ;  and  are  on  their  guard  against 
those  initiatory  customs,  which  are  the  footpaths,  leading  to  the 
highway  of  drunkenness.  The  pulpit  sends  forth  its  awful 
warnings  ;  the  press  contributes  its  aid  in  tracts  and  paragraphs  ; 
the  laws,  and  magistrates,  and  municipal  officers,  do  what  thej 
can;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it  will  be  strange  if 'in 
fortyfive  years  to  come  we  shall  not  retrace  our  steps,  and  be 
not  ashamed  to  stand  compared  even  with  the  temperate  in- 
habitants of  Cuba.'-— pp.  162-if)8. 

The  following  extract  gives  us  the  Doctor's  passage  up  the 
Canimar  river,  and  his  first  impressions  of  the  scenery  in  the 
interior. 

'  The  tide  in  the  river  is  but  two  feet,  and  in  the  bay,  little 
more.  Our  course  was  instantly  walled  in  by  a  lofty  bank  of  nar 
ture's  masonry,  sometimes  almost  perpendicular,  and  sometimes 
with  a  precipitous  slope,  I  conjecture,  fifty,  seventyfive,  and  a 
hundred  feet  high.  But  imagine  not  that  these  beetling  cliffs  ap- 
peared in  dreary,  naked  majesty,  blackening  in  a  tropical  sun. 
From  a  few  feet  in  the  water,  to  the  top  of  the  height,  is  a  matted 
growth  of  cane,  and  brush,  and  trees,  glossy  and  brilliant  with 
foliage  and  flowers,  not  a  plant  of  which  but  was  a  stranger  to 
my  eyes.  Many  of  the  trees  were  exceedingly  beautiful.  Th€ 
red  mango  tree  runs  high  with  a  branchy  top,  and  is  as  gay  and 
thick  with  flowers,  as  an  apple-tree  in  a  New  England  spring. 
The  mahawa  has  something  of  a  catalpa  top,  trunk  and  limb, 
with  a  gay  red  flower,  on  some  of  the  trees,  and  a  yellow  flower 
on  others ;  and  what  struck  me  as  a  curious  anomi^ly,  on  some 
trees  were  seen  flowers,  some  perfectly  red,  and  some  perfect* 
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ly  yellow,   so  growing  naturally,   and  not  by  inoculation.      In 
crevices  of  the  rocks,    you  occasionally   discover   natural  bee- 
hives, which  are  found  filled  with  honey,  in  situations  difficult 
for  the  human  robber  to  disturb   their  busy  and  well  ordered 
coin mon wealth.     The  turns  in  this  river  are  frequent,  present* 
ing  the  most  diversified  prospects ;  the  bank,  now  curving  into 
an  amphitheatre,   and  now  fluted  in  the  most  beautiful   swells 
and  hollows,  as  if  the  hand  of  art  had  been  employed.     Now 
you  see  a  little  hut  of  wattled  walls  and  thatched  roof,  and  a 
narrow  bank  of  a  rod  or  two,  flourishing  with  great  beds  of  sal- 
lads  and  cabbages,  luxuriant  in  spite  of  shade.     Here  runs  into 
the  water  a  little  close  fence  to  wall  the  pigs  from   the  river, 
while  they  enjoy  the  water,  and  there  a  still  closer  fence,  to  in- 
close the  fishes,  probably  at  the  recess  of  the  scanty  tide.     A 
duck  came  swimming  along  our  passage  so  fearlessly,  that  the 
bargeman    might    almost    have  saluted  him    with  his  par,   and 
when  so  near,  dipping  only;  not  flying.     His  form  was  different 
from  all  the  ducks  I  have  seen.    Various  birds  appeared  on  wing, 
and  perch,  and  on  the  water,  whose  forms,  and  feathers,  and 
names,  were  all  new  to  me.     But,  I  must  not  be  minute.     We 
at  length,  after  a  delightful  passage,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning 
and  early  sunrise  arrived  at  the  head  of  our  beatable  navigation. 
Here  we  found  a  number  of  stores,  and  boats  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  produce  of  neighboring  plantations.     Large  quantities 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses  are  here  deposited  and  thence  float- 
ed to  Matanzas.     In  the  principal  store  we  reposed  a  little  while, 
waiting  for  our  equipage,  which   had  not  yet  arrived.     I  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  different  negroes  at  work, 
letting  bags  of  coffee  down  an  inclined  plane  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  to  fill  a  boat.     They  were  generally  furnished  with  trowsers, 
but  their  whole  contour  above  the  hip,  was  in  an  exact  state  for 
the  study  of  the  painter.     I  have  thought  that  the  negroes  in 
Cuba,  if  I  can  so  soon  judge,  are  not  generally  so  stout  and  mus- 
cular, as  in  South  Carolina.     Some  are  quite  small  and  short, 
and  some  are  marked  as  Africans  by  their  tattooed  faces  and 
breasts.     In  this  place,  while  we  were  waiting,  there  arrived 
three  Americans,  one  of  whom  recognized  me.     He  was  from 
M d,  a  parishioner  of  our  friend  the  Rev.  J.  B.  and  a  particu- 
lar friend,  as  all  his  parishioners  are.     I  doubt  not  he  is  a  fine 
fellow  ;  he  has  great  fluency  of  speech,  and  a  great  deal  of  sailor- 
like frankness  and  good  feeling.     He  was  on  his  way  to  see  his 
old  townsman  Mr  K.  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  one  of  your 
Letters.     At  length  we  started  in  our  volante,  which  I  wiQ  take  a 
future  opportunity  of  describing  when  I  have  more  time,  as  it  ia 
one  of  the  most  singular  contrivances  for  transporting  the  human 
frame.     On  we  pushed,  with  our  heavy,  easy  carriage,  with  two 
borses,  a  blackey  aatride  one  of  them,  and  a  broadcloth  screen 
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<  \t"fifi'"i  t'ruiri  t!.'r  itlarj-  u'r.crc  our  da?her  i«,  to  the  top  of  tks 
vitttir.lf,  lo  protf-rt  t::*  p<i---':ii::i  r.-:  irom  cid  intease  blxzin?  na. 
Wir  Homi  cariir:  to  |.i:iiiL:.ti-ji.* ,  ii  >w  ol  coliee,  r*ow  of  rag^r.  Tfce 
f-linriiiK  (il  ill'.-  ;»rfj-;.'ft  at  f-v  ry  r'jf  <},  and  ihc  vamij,  it  is  oat 
«*r  iiiv  puu* T  lo  rl*:-<;ri' •  ,  i::  V, l:ii  ol  tini'.-  and  jiapfcr  i*  left  to  oe. 
</iiroliria  in  iti  '.'cnrral  nr.r.'  ■■.\,.urj:  i?  tittjle^s  and  duIJ.  compared 
with  JilfiioM  ;iiiy  'pot,  t-iurf  lii'.'  {•r'lii.v'ioiis  commenced.  You 
olicn  M'f;  :i  hr-autiiiil  \\hjt<-  ^tori^■  u\.!J,  ::nd  *K'metimes  faced,  in- 
cUitMiifi  till!  pi.iiititcoii  U(r.ii  \\\i:  l.ijL'.v.'i v  ;  somctlmcs  a  picket 
r«;ii(:f%  wiLliffi  lo  a  siirjU:  slih,  liy  a  cord  cut  from  the  forest,  is 
hi^  an  your  liiirMT,  rtnd  drawn  :>-  neatly  n<i  a  rord  of  hemp:  some^ 
tiiiif'M  a  hvinc;  \n:t\[ff  (d*  hiaki-s  driven  likf  our  uilluws  id  a  wet 
placf! ;  noiii<-iiiii<:H  a  li<;aiiiitnl  Jinif  hcdLic  iri  the  fence,  and  rarelj 
thi' awkward  ■/.t'j/.:\'j^  Vir^oiiia  tr nc",  a'^  it  i.«  railed  in  the  United 
SlMlfH,  fni)il(»y(  d  a»f  a  lively  ijijnrc-  to  indicato  the  course  of  one 
who  Hi:(**«  d'tiildc  TIm:  road  i.s  oi':«-n  adorned  hy  a  row  of  those 
rharinin;;  and  invaliiahlc  trct^,  tin.'  paiin.  These  urow  to  a  ?reat 
hi!i^ht,  with  a  trim  I;  as  Miiouth  and  { rilislied  as  it'  it  came  from 
ihi'  tiiriifr'H  lithe,  Iroin  llie  ruut  |r»  the  lop,  where  a  few  feet  of 
lilt!  nil-Ill  arf*  ot  a  rich,  :>i'('«n  rnlor,  surmounted  hy  a  tuft  of 
Irnven,  whnh  remind  yon  nCtlic  plnnw'.s  adornin<j  the  hoiinct  of  a 
km  /til  of  hi;;li  di'jrn**'.  Tln-.-e  oif^n  lino  the  broad  avenue  which 
Iriidii  from  ilic  hi;.' h way  to  tlir  jihiiitt'r'.s  mansion.  Tlicy  take  in- 
finitely iiinrf  piling  lo  adorn  (Ik x'  avfiiiues,  than  in  South  Caroli- 
nii,  It  lew  nt  iioo-«'-( 'ri'ck  !  \cf'pfi().  J  oi;?:erved  one  avenue  of 
lofty  haiiilidOH,  lliirKlv  s.-t,  in  mioIi  a  manner  as  to  form  a  beauti- 
ful (iolhic  arrh.  Kor  Ihsiuiv  nothiirr  ruuld  exceed  it,  except  the 
Jivn  oak.  AfhT  tia\i  Iliin;  i!ir<r  ar  lonr  miles,  my  friend  turned 
in  at  Inn  Irimd'.':,  Mr  M.'.'-,  a  i..i>pi!  'lili;  (lornian.  Jt  seems  as  if 
the  i^iirden  of  Kiii  n  roiild  not  1 1  more  hcautil'iil  than  his  grounds. 
IliN  iiiiiidiiM^M /.M*  jiandsonx',  a:id  his  hnnse,  witli  piazzas  on  everj 
hid«>,  Hparioiis  and  airy.  I'^cryiliini:'  around  looks  like  a  garden, 
and  borders  (d' wild  iprciiciianha,  in  red  blossoms,  skirt  his  walks, 
and  oraiMo'  irccN  I'lill  ot  rcadv  iriiit,  alternalini;  with  trees  still 
iiior«'  ornaiiH-ntal,  loini  hi^  :ivrnnrs.  I  hi  was  not  at  home.  Mr 
H.  with  a  liher.iliiy  fn^'ly  tnven,  and  freely  taken,  ordered  his 
horseH  out,  and  a  break  last,  as  (jniek  as  possible.  We  had  in  a 
few  minutes,  broiled  ami  tVioaseed  ejjickens,  and  everything  else 
which  the  heart  e.oiiM  wi.  h.  JNIr  j(.  next  ordered  two  mules  to 
rnplare  his  horses,  and  at  this  crisis  the  host  arrived  to  appro?e 
with  a  Cordial  «:re('tiii:>  all  ih:  i  had  I;ceii  done,  and  all  that  was 
to  be.  done.  \Ve  slart(  li  on  our  last  stage,  and  passed  many 
beautiful  plantations,  which  succ*  ( d  caci!  oilier,  with  little  or  no 
intermission.  The  ronils  for  much  of  tlie  way,  arc  excellent; 
sometimes  the  limestone  renders  it  rou^h ;  but  a  lusty  rock  is 
encountered  ot'lcn  without  li  ar  by  ihc  sturdy  wheel,  and  without 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  rider,  so  singularly  constructed  is 
the  carriage. 
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•  'Mr.  B.'s  place  is  very  delightful.  A  fine  walk,  with  a  row  of 
palm  trees  fronts  his  place  ;  an  a\renuc  of  the  same  leads  to  his 
new  and  handsome  buildings.  These  I  shall  describe  hereafter, 
•a  also  the  grounds.  A  semicircle  of  beautiful  hills  at  a  few  miles 
distance  seems  to  enclose  his  prospect.  This  plantation  is  yet 
joung,  and  every  year  is  filling  up  a  picture,  which  any  descrip- 
tion of  mine  will  fail  to  present  in  all  its  beauties.  My  welcome 
80  cordial  from  the  host,  has  been  as  much  so  from  his  lady. 
Three  sweet  children  are  sporting  about  the  floor,  and  young 
Mr  I.  a  great  invalid,  is  receiving  the  same  generous  hospitality 
with  myself.  With  a  neighboring  planter  we  sat  down  to  a 
▼arious  and  excellent  dinner,  whicli  closed  with  a  dessert  of  pines 
and  oranges,  figs  and  raisins,  plantains  and  olives,  and  delicious 

fiftva  jelly.  Such  is  the  rapid  sketch  of  my  present  situation, 
bless  God  for  his  mercy  by  sea  and  by  land  ;  I  rejoice  in  my 
removal  to  a  still  more  auspicious  climate,  and  to  a  world  inex- 
haustible in' novelties.  I  see  nothing  old  ;  all  is  new.  It  is,  as 
if  I  were  transferred  to  a  new  world — to  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  to 
Venus  for  beauty,  to  Mars  or  Mercury  for  fervor  and  glow.  It 
seems  like  gentle  summer,  fanned  with  refreshing  gales.  My 
spirits  are  cheerful  and  equable,  and  I  know  not  at  present  any- 
thing that  I  wish  altered,  except  that  my  heart  may  be  more 
grateful  to  God  and  man.' — pp.  G— 9. 

There  are  some  errors  in  the  minute  descriptions  which 
Doctor  Abbot  has  given.  Indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise, 
for  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  depend  on  the  statements  of 
those  who  were  not  so  accurate  observers  as  himself,  and  yet 
were  anxious  to  appear  intelligent. 

In  the  third  letter  he  mentions  the  bajuca  affording  to  the 
thirsty  traveller  a  sweet  milky  juice.  It  would  not  be  whole- 
some for  the  thirsty  traveller  to  taste  this  sweet  milky  juice. 
Of  the  many  varieties  of  bajuca  or  wild  vine,  there  is  one 
which  produces  a  milky  looking  sap,  which,  the  natives  say,  is 
deleterious,  if  not  poisonous.  There  is  another  variety,  which 
may  be  cut  as  easily  as  a  sugar  cane,  and  the  natives  are  in 
the  habit  of  cutting  off  portions  of  it  with  their  swords,  when 
travelling  in  the  woods  ;  reversing  the  piece  detached,  turning 
the  end,  which  grows  uppermost,  down,  and  drinking  the  stream 
of  clear,  limpid,  (not  milku)  sap  which  runs  out.  This  sap  is 
not  sweet,  but  perfectly  insipid  and  in  every  respect  like  water. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  tasted  it  more  than  once,  not 
without  admiration  of  the  excellent  contrivance  for  supplying 
wholesome  drink  in  forests  where  a  stream  is  seldom  found  and 
a  spring  would  be  esteemed  a  wonderful  discovery. 
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The  statement  on  page  54,  in  reference  to  Mr  M.'s  treat- 
ment of  his  slaves,  would  lead  a  common  reader  into  the  Tery 
erroneous  supposition  that  Mr  M.  is  not  a  kind  master.  Now 
as  wo  know  iVom  personal  acquaintance,  the  direct  reverse,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  he  must  have  been  quizzing  the 
worthy  Doctor  with  his  account  of  the  ^  two  hundred  lashes,' 
the  ^  wounded  back,^  &lc.  There  is  not  a  more  indulgent  mas** 
ter  or  a  kinder  hearted  man  in  America  than  Mr  M.,  nor  one 
who  can  pass  otf  a  capital  joke  with  a  graver  face. 

On  page  34  the  author,  confiding  in  the  statements  of  some 
ignorant  person,  has  said,  '  Beyond  this  limit '  (that  is,  the 
mountain  where  he  stood,  and  which  he  calls  Hacana  in  the 
body  of  the  work  and  Arcana  in  the  title,  the  real  name  being 
Jacan)  ^  to  the  east,  the  island  is  a  level  country  about  300 
miles,  from  sea  to  sea.'  The  truth  is  that  the  mountainous 
country  commences  at  Villa  Clara,  which  is  situated  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jacan  mountain. 

A  few  trifling  errors  of  this  description  occur  in  the  work 
and  might  easily  be  corrected,  if  previous  to  the  publication  of 
the  second  edition,  it  were  submitted  to  the  intelligent  tourist 
in  whose  society  Dr  Abbot  lived  and  travelled  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  he  was  in  Cuba. 

The  *  Sketches  of  Naval  Life  '  though  relating  to  countries 
more  remote  from  us  than  Cuba,  advances  a  much  stronger 
claim  to  our  interest  than  the  ^  Letters.'  The  countries  visited 
hy  the  writer  comprise  a  considerable  portion  of  what  was 
once  called  *  the  World.'  Countries  which  will  ever  be  re- 
garded by  the  classical  scholar  and  the  Christian  as  the  home  of 
his  mind. — Scenes  where  his  youthful  fancy  was  taught  to 
revel,  where  those  struggles  of  freedom  and  triumphs  of  faith 
were  seen  and  recorded  by  which  the  noblest  sympathies  of 
his  nature  were  first  enkindled. 

The  author  seems  to  have  viewed  this  classic  ground  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  scholar  tempered  by  the  philosophy  of  a 
Christian.  We  have  room  but  for  a  single  extract  which  in- 
cludes the  author's  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon. 

'  Argos,  until  the  present  war,  contained  eight  thousand  in- 
habitants. It  was  beautifully  situated,  and,  with  its  venerable 
castle  above,  was  a  fme  object  from  every  part  of  its  extensive 
plain :  but  the  whirlwind  of  Turkish  war  swept  over  it,  and  led 
it  a  mass  of  ruins.     It  is  now  rising  again,  and  though  but  a  few 
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Streets  have  been  built  up,  is  thronged  with  an  active  population. 
A  striking  object  among  them,  was  an  old  blind  man,  led  about  by 
a  boy  with  a  guitar.  He  was  singing  to  the  crowds,  and  received 
a  few  paras  in  return  :  I  stopped  among  them  ;  they  led  him  to 
my  horse  ;  and  as  he  sung  in  soft  Greek,  about  Greece  and  the 
Greeks,  with  such  men  about  him  as  I  have  described,  1  thought 
of  Homer,  and  almost  felt  myself  realizing  the  visions  I  have 
had  over  the  pages  of  the  Illiad.  I  was  in  Argos  too,  Agamem- 
non's city  ;  and  was  going  to  Mycens  to  see  his  tomb ;  and 
had  only  the  day  before  been  at  Tirynthus. 

'  Leaving  the  blackened  ruins  of  Argos,  and  taking  the  road 
to  Corinth,  1  entered  on  the  large  plain  that  stretches  to  the 
North,  North  West,  and  East  of  the  city;  and  three  miles  from 
it,  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  the  channel  of  the  Inachus  ;  this  is 
now  dry,  but  is  occupied  by  a  swollen  and  turbulent  stream  in 
winter.  At  the  same  distance  beyond  it,  I  left  the  main  road, 
and  striking  into  a  path  on  my  right,  ascended  some  low  hills 
lying  against  a  ridge,  like  themselves  of  no  great  elevation  or 
extent.  It  starts  from  a  break  in  the  mountains,  runs  West- 
ward a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then  stretches  to  the  South 
West.  On  it  stood  Mycenae,  where  ruled,  you  recollect,  Perseus, 
Sthenelus,  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  and  many  other  celebra- 
ted names.  Apart  from  all  these  associations,  it  is  a  place  of  vast 
interest  to  the  traveller.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  jealous  Ar- 
gives,  five  hundred  and  sixty  eight  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  its  ruins,  and  describes  them,  many  of 
them  as  they  exist  to  this  day :  the  knowledge  of  its  position 
was  soon  after  lost ;  and  in  Stral)o's  time,  no  trace  of  it  could 
be  discovered.  Modern  research  has  brought  it  to  light  again, 
and  the  remains  of  Mycenae  are  to  Greece,  what  Herculaneum 
is  to  Italy. 

*  I  ascended  the  ridge,  and  immediately  after  reaching  its 
summit,  observed  on  my  right  the  monument  that  has  so  greatly 
puzzled  antiquarians,  and  has  received  from  them  titles  stifii- 
cient  to  satisfy  a  dozen  modest  antiquities.  The  names  of  Aga- 
memnon's tomb,  the  Heroum  of  Perseus,  and  the  brazen  treas- 
ury of  Atreus,  have  been  most  usually  applied  ;  but  all  modern 
theories  on  the  subject  are  overthrown  by  the  recent  discovery 
of  another  one,  apparently  similar  to  it,  in  all  respects.  The  one 
I  first  noticed,  is  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  ridge,  in  which  it  is 
partly  imbedded.  The  entrance  is  on  the  East.  A  descent  of 
thirty  paces,  along  a  wide  alley,  lined  on  each  side  with  large 
stones,  brings  the  visitor  to  the  door  way,  where  he  stops  in  as- 
tonishment, at  the  immense  size  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.  It  is  fourteen  feet  high,  and  ibrihed  of  solid  blocks, 
of  that  length,  with  proportionate  breadth  and  thickness  :  above 
18  one  nineteen  feet  in  length ;  and,  just  within  this,  is  another 
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whose  dimensions  fill  us  with  admiration  at  the  bold  and  labori* 
ous  enterprize  of  those  times.  It  was  originally  twenty  seveil 
feet  long,  seventeen  wide,  and  four  and  a  half  in  thickness,  but 
is  now  broken  in  the  middle.  Its  vast  size  is  seen  only  in  the 
interior.  The  sides  of  the  door  way,  which  is  eight  feet  wide, 
and  twenty  two  in  thickness,  is  composed  of  corresponding  stones, 
some  of  ihcm  thirteen  feet  in  length;  all  are  regularly  shaped. 
The  edifice  itself  has  been  properly  compared,  in  shape,  to  a 
bee-hive  :  it  is  forty  five  feet  in  diameter,  about  the  same  in 
height,  and  is  lined  with  rectangular  stones,  all  of  large  dimen- 
sions :  the  apex  is  formed  by  a  circular  stone,  slightly  ornament- 
ed. On  the  right,  one  fourth  of  the  way  round,  is  an  entrance 
to  a  small  cubical  chamber,  rude  and  cut  simply  firom  the  natu- 
ral rock,  a  very  handsome  breccia.  In  the  stones  coating  the 
inside  of  the  large  chamber,  are  numerous  brass  nails,  but  their 
object  is  unknown,  and  indeed  the  whole  is  a  mystery.  Should 
the  other  monument  be  laid  open,  its  character  would  probably 
be  ascertained ;  and  this  we  may  expect  to  see  done  before 
many  years.  This  one  is  about  three  hundred  yards  further 
north,  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  one  hundred  paces 
from  the  entrance  of  the  citadel.  The  upper  part  has  been  ex- 
cavated, and  seven  tiers  of  stone  are  laid  bare,  sufficient  to  shew 
that  it  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  other,  both  in  shape  and 
dimensions  :  it  was  done,  the  natives  informed  me,  by  order  of 
Veli  Pacha,  at  the  request  of  an  English  traveller. 

*  Turning  from  this,  towards  the  East,  we  have  the  citadel 
before  us,  and  stand  again  amazed  at  the  huge  size  of  the  materi- 
als, and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  fitted  together.  "  There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,"  is  the  involuntary  ex- 
clamation :  80  thought  the  ancients,  and  these  structures  are 
attributed  by  early  and  grave  writers  to  the  Cyclops ;  whence 
the  order  takes  its  name  of  Cyclopean.  The  ridge  at  this  part 
is  precipitous  on  each  side,  and  the  walls  of  the  citadel  run 
along  its  edge  :  they  are  of  vast  rocks,  without  cement,  but  with 
their  inequalities  corresponding  so  exactly  as  to  give  the  struc- 
ture an  impregnable  character.  The  entrance  is  on  the  West : 
it  is  along  an  alley,  commanded  by  the  heights  of  the  citadel, 
and  then  through  a  gate-way,  over  which  are  the  two  lions,  in  . 
bas-relief,  mentioned  by  Pausanias;  Nemean  lions,  if  it  so 
please  you,  though  they  bear  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to 
leopards  or  tigers.  The  gate-way  is  nearly  filled  with  rubbish  ; 
but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  huge  lintel  are  the  holes,  in  which 
the  pivots  of  the  gate  worked,  as  fresh  as  if  made  but  yesterday: 
they  are  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  gate  was  folding,  and 
must  have  been  of  immense  thickness,  as  the  sockets  for  the 
bar,  which  are  also  uninjured,  are  three  and  an  half  feet  l>ackof 
those  for  the  pivots  of  the  gate.     We  are  now  in  the  citadel. 
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and  find,  that  not  content  with  the  high  massive  wall,  that 
Ipiards  its  exterior,  they  here  faced  each  rise  of  ground  with  a 
similar  defence ;  and  the  assailant  is  met  with  new  difficulties 
at  every  step.  There  are  numerous  reservoirs  scattered  through 
^the  interior,  with  their  stucco  firm  and  uninjured  :  they  are 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  Cyclopedian  order  was  not  the  result 
of  necessity,  arising  from  their  ignorance  of  mortar,  as  I  have 
seen  it  somewhere  asserted  :  near  the  Eastern  end  is  a  postern, 
similar  to  the  great  entrance,  except  in  size. 

'  The  most  interesting  object  1  have  yet  to  mention.  I  had 
noticed  remains  of  an  aqueduct  passing  over  the  ridge  :  it  could 
be  easily  traced  to  the  citadel,  and  along  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween its  Northern  wall  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice  :  from 
this,  I  followed  it  into  the  break  of  the  mountain,  on  the  East, 
and  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  yards,  came  to  a  breach, 
from  which  the  water  gushed  out,  and  flowed  into  a  glen  on  the 
South.  It  created  singular  feelings,  when  I  found  myself 
standing  among  such  scenes ;  ruins  of  a  city,  that  had  risen, 
and  gained  a  mighty  name,  and  was  destroyed,  when  Rome 
was  yet  little  more  than  a  village  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  water 
flowing  in  the  channel  formed  lor  it,  by  the  men  of  Agamem- 
non's time.  The  aqueduct  is  of  the  simplest  character :  it  is 
of  curved  tiles,  of  no  great  depth,  imbedded  firmly  in  the  earth, 
and  covered  with  stones,  over  which  earth  was  thrown.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  giving  it  that  age :  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  the 
rocks,  which  formed  its  channel,  at  the  citadel,  are  deeply  worn, 
as  are  the  sides  of  the  precipice  where  the  water  overflowed : 
we  have  no  notice  of  any  ancient  town  here  after  the  destruction 
of  the  original  city.  It  is  carried  along  the  ridge,  and  thence 
to  a  reservoir  in  the  plain.  There  is  a  wall,  also,  proceeding 
from  the  citadel,  and  enclosing  the  ridge,  not  heretofore  noticed 
by  any  traveller.  The  whole  place  deserves  more  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  it :  no  other  remains  of  this  age, 
are  in  such  excellent  preservation :  if  examined,  it  would  proba- 
bly throw  light  on  a  period  of  Grecian  history,  still  involved  in 
obscurity  and  doubt. 

'  The  citadel  of  Tirynthus,  is  of  the  same  age  and  character, 
as  that  of  Mycens.  It  is  on  a  small  eminence  in  the  great  plain, 
about  three  miles  N.  W.  from  Napoli :  of  the  city  itself,  not  a 
vestige  remains,  except  some  masses  of  brick  work,  from  which 
nothing  can  be  determined. 

'  You  have  now  the  plain  of  Argos  :  in  the  days  of  its  glory, 
it  must  have  been  a  splendid  place.  The  plain  itself,  with  ma- 
jestic mountains  on  one  side,  and  a  bright  sea  on  the  other,  is  a 
beautiful  one  ;  and  when  it  had  around  it  Argos,  MycenaB,  Ti- 
lynthus,  and  Nauplia,  with  villages  and  groves  and  green  fields 
betw^n,  while  in  all  directions,  the  sun*s  rays  gleamed  from 
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marble  temple  and  portico  and  tower,  or  from  the  tombs  of  the 
mighty  dead,  it  presented  a  scene  that  would  yield  only  to  Ath- 
ens in  interest,  and  scarcely  to  Athens.  But  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen !  '—pp.  4-9. 

The  works  which  we  have  thus  cursorily  noticed  are  well 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers.  The 
Sketches,  in  particular,  should  be  frequently  referred  to  in 
connexion  not  only  with  the  study  of  geography,  but  that  of 
the  classics.  Nothing  excites  a  stronger  interest  in  the  deeds 
and  writings  of  the  ancients  than  a  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  the  countries  where  they  lived.  Such  a  practice  gives 
a  reality  and  presence  to  what  the  pupil  is  reading,  which  ex- 
cites his  curiosity  at  the  same  time  that  it  relieves  the  labour 
of  translation  and  criticism. 

School  libraries  should  always  be  furnished  with  well  select- 
ed Travels  ;  and  we  know  of  none  which  better  deserve  a 
place  in  them  than  the  works  before  us.  The  young  tyro  will 
find  nothing  in  them  which  can  corrupt  his  heart  or  mislead 
his  judgment  of  foreign  countries,  and  he  cannot  fail  of  learn- 
ing much  which  is  suited  to  liberalize  his  mind  and  raise  him 
above  the  influence  of  national  and  local  prejudice. 


Art.  III. — Elements  of  Technology,  taken  chiefly  from  a  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  at  Cambndgey  on  the  Application  of  the 
Sciences  to  the  Useful  Arts,  Aoir  published  for  the  use  of 
Seminaries  and  Students.  By  Jacob  BigtlotCy  M,  D,  Pro* 
fessor  of  Matena  Mcdica,  and  late  Rumford  Professor  in 
Harvard  University  ;  Corresponding  Stcrctai^y  of  the  Ameri'^ 
can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  Member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  ;  of  the  hinnaan  Societies  of  JLondon  and 
Paiisy  Sfc,  Boston.  Milliard,  Gray,  Little,  and  Wilkins. 
1829.     8vo.   pp.  507. 

Th£S  work  answers  faithfully  to  its  title.  This  is  no  slight 
praise.  It  every  where  shows  in  what  the  application  of  the 
sciences  to  the  arts  consists,  and  what  the  effect  has  been  of 
this  natural  association.  Every  page  of  it  contains  useful 
knowledge.     Much  of  it  is  within  the  compreheasioo  of  •rmry 
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one,  and  of  the  whole,  the  knowledge  will  be  easy  for  the  many 
to  whom  the  ehements  of  the  matters  treated  are  tolerably  fa- 
miliar, or  who  will  give  them  the  service  of  some  reflection. 
This  work  may  be  read  for  the  entertainment  it  will  afford. 
This  character  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  it  ;  for  it  is  not  a  com- 
mon thing  to  meet  with  a  strictly  elementary  work  which  pos- 
sesses it  in  so  striking  a  degree  as  to  interest  the  mass  of  read- 
ers. VVc  feel  satisfied  that  this  does ;  and  where  so  much 
useful  knowledge  is  in  close  company  with  so  much  that  is 
really  entertaining,  the  author  has  laid  for  himself  a  strong 
claim  on  the  obligations  of  the  community. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  in  his  present  publication  is  con- 
tained in  his  advertisement  to  the  volume. 

'  '  A  course  of  Lectures  on  most  of  the  subjects  which  occupy 
this  volume,  has  been  delivered  at  Cambridge,  during  ten  years 
past,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  late  Count  Rumford,  by 
whose  bequest  a  professorship  is  founded  in  Harvard  University, 
on  the  Application  of  the  Sciences  to  the  Useful  Arts.  Parts 
of  the  same  course  have  been  repeated  in  Boston,  to  large 
audiences. 

'  The  degree  of  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  these 
Lectures,  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  subject  is,  in  itself, 
peculiarly  capable  of  exciting  the  attention  and  curiosity  of 
students.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge,  which 
this  study  is  intended  to  furnish,  is  of  great  use  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life ;  and  probably  its  advancement  has  contributed 
more  than  that  of  any  other  science,  to  the  improved  condition 
of  the  present  age. 

'  A  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  theory  and  sci- 
entific principles  of  the  common  arts,  is  found  so  generally  im- 
portant, that  most  educated  men,  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary 
practical  life,  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  from  some  source,  or  to 
suffer  inconvenience  for  the  want  of  it.  He  who  builds  a  house, 
or  buys  an  estate,  if  he  would  avoid  disappointment  and  loss, 
must  know  something  of  the  arts,  which  render  them  appropri- 
ate, and  tenantable.  He  who  travels  abroad  to  instruct  himself, 
or  enlighten  his  countrymen,  finds  in  the  works  of  an,  the  most 
commanding  objects  of  his  attention  and  interest.  He  who  re- 
mains at  home,  and  limits  his  ambition  to  the  more  humble 
object  of  keeping  his  apartment  warm,  and  himself  comfortable, 
can  only  succeed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  arts. 

'  There  has  probably  never  been  an  age  in  which  the  practical 
applications  of  science  have  employed  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
talent  and  enterprise  of  the  community,  as  in  the  present ;  nor 
one  in  which  their  cultivation  has  yielded  such  abundant  re* 
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wards.  And  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  distinctions  of  our  own 
country,  to  ha?e  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch 
of  improvement,  by  many  splendid  instances  of  inventive  genius, 
and  successful  perseverance. 

'  The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  prevailing  interest, 
which  exists  in  regard  to  the  arts  and  their  practical  influences, 
appear  to  me  to  have  created  a  want,  not  yet  provided  for,  in  our 
courses  of  elementary  education.  Information  on  these  subjects 
is  scattered  through  the  larger  works  on  mechanics,  on  chemis- 
try, mineralogy,  engineering,  architecture,  domestic  economy, 
the  fine  arts,  6£,c,,  so  that  it  rarely  happens,  that  a  student  in 
any  of  our  colleges,  gathers  information  enough  to  understand 
the  common  technical  terms  which  he  meets  with  in  a  modern 
book  of  travels,  or  periodical  work.  It  is  only  by  making  the 
elements  of  the  arts  themselves,  subjects  of  direct  attention,  that 
this  deficiency  is  likely  to  be  supplied. 

'  To  embody,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various  topics  which 
belong  to  such  an  undertaking,  I  have  adopted  the  general 
name  of  Technology,  a  word  sufficiently  expressive,  which  is 
found  in  some  of  the  older  dictionaries,  and  is  beginning  to  be 
revived  in  the  literature  of  practical  men  at  the  present  day. 
Under  this  title  it  is  attempted  to  include  such  an  account  aa 
the  limits  of  the  volume  permit,  of  the  principles,  processes, 
and  nomenclatures  of  the  more  conspicuous  arts,  particularly 
those  which  involve  applications  of  science,  and  which  may  be 
considered  useful,  by  promoting  the  benefit  of  society  together 
with  the  emolument  of  those  who  pursue  them. 

'  In  preparing  for  the  press  the  lectures  on  which  this  work  is 
founded,  some  variations  from  the  original  form  have  been  made, 
together  with  such  additions  as  my  leisure  from  professional 
engagements  has  permitted.  In  doing  this,  occasional  use 
has  been  made  of  the  works  of  Robison,  Young,  Tredgold, 
and  several  of  the  late  chemical  writers.  But  as  the  present 
elementary  volume  is  composed  for  the  instruction  of  the  unin- 
itiated, rather  than  for  the  perfection  of  adepts,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  condense  and  to  endeavour  to  render  intelligible 
the  subjects  of  consideration,  rather  than  to  dilate  them  by 
minute  expositions  and  details.  For  the  use  of  those  students, 
who  may  wish  to  extend  their  inquiries  in  reference  to  any  of 
the  particular  subjects,  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  au- 
thors, and-  works  of  value,  that  treat  upon  the  several  subjects, 
is  subjoined  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Among  some  of  these 
works,  the  authorities  for  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ers,  will  in  most  instances  be  found. 

'  For  the  convenience  of  seminaries  which  may  make  use  of 
this  work,  the  wood  cuts  and  diagrams  which  are  int^rsperMd 
with  the  text,  tre  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the  volun»e.' 
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In  the  introduction  Dr  Bigelow  has  briefly  sketched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  determined 
their  precise  state  in  the  differont  periods  of  their  history.  Arts 
are  for  the  supply  of  wants,  whether  of  necessity,  convenience^ 
or  luxury.  The  amount  of  want  then  is  the  measure  of  their 
perfectness.  They  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand,  proba- 
bly, in  all  periods  of  human  history,  and  it  was  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  whole  mind,  the  whole  social  state,  that  they  made 
progress.  Science  was  alike  the  fruit  of  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  and  had  its  origin  directly  in  a  severe  observation  of 
every  thing  in  nature  and  art  which  was  favorable  for  its  attain- 
ment. It  is  the  doctrine  of  principles,  slowly  developed,  indeed^ 
but  of  unfailing  truth,  and  sure  persistency,  when  once  estab- 
lished. Much  of  science  has  probably  depended  on  mere 
accident.  Without  being  aware  of  it  the  principle  has  been 
successfully  applied,  and  it  may  have  been  for  a  long  time, 
without  having  been  understood,  or  adverted  to  ;  and  at  times 
the  most  frequently  observed  phenomena  have,  without  the  least 
effort  of  thought,  brought  principles  to  light  and  to  use,  which 
the  philosopher  has  devoted  his  whole  mind  to  develope,  and  of 
which  the  humblest  artizan  has  afterward  habitually  and  suc- 
cessfully availed  himself  From  this  fact  in  the  history  of  dis- 
covery, it  is  safe  to  infer  that  we  are  at  all  times  and  every 
where  surrounded  by,  and  in  near  neighbourhood  with,  oppor- 
tunities for  discoveries  which  would  be  a  lasting  honour  to 
ourselves,  and  a  permanent  benefit  to  others.  These  are  daily 
more  and  more  brought  to  light.  All  that  is  known  is  lessen- 
ing the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  path  of  valuable  novelty  ; 
and  science,  in  lending  its  salutary  aid,  is  giving  a  wider  appli- 
cation, and  still  greater  extent  to  the  well  known. 

While  so  much  may  be  granted  to  what  is  termed  accident 
in  the  progress  of  discovery,  most  useful  truths,  and  very  curi- 
ous knowledge  have  been  derived  directly  from  the  existing 
science.  To  this  may  be  referred  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
bustibility of  the  diamond,  which  Newton  taught  years  long 
removed  from  the  establishment  of  the  fact  itself  by  the  aids  of 
modern  chemistry.  So  was  the  preservation  of  copper  on  the 
bottoms  of  vessels  by  the  contact  of  a  more  oxidizable  metal, 
as  taught  by  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  a  discovery  which 
belongs  wholly  to  a  severe  course  of  induction  from  previously 
established  scientific  principles.  It  is  in  this  way  that  science 
is  to  bring  to  light  the  unknown, — to  go  before  in  the  toil  of 
discovery,  and  while  it  lessens  the  labour^  make  the  harvest 
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more  sure.  There  seema  no  end  in  such  a  progress,  and  it  is 
the  honour  of  our  age  that  so  much  is  now  doing  to  promote  it. 
It  has  a  single  recommendation  which  must  secure  to  it  the 
strong  interest  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  scientific  labour. 
Wh<it  it  discovers  is  sure,  and  has  q  determinate  place  in  the 
system  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  less  likely  than  perhaps  all 
other  kindred  knowledge,  to  be  unsettled  by  future  discovery. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  principles  already  established,  and  derives  from 
them  its  individuality,  and  its  permanence.  There  is  much  in 
these  considerations  to  recommend  the  method  to  which  we 
allude.  But  it  should  not  be  concealed  that  there  are,  and 
must  be  periods  in  the  history  of  every  science,  in  which  prin- 
ciples are  insecure,  or  not  wholly  developed,  and  the  system 
which  rests  on  them  may  require  to  be  more  or  less  changed 
or  modified  in  the  progress  of  discovery.  Some  of  this  uncer- 
tainty has  always  attached  to  chemistry,  a  science  which  rests 
so  much  on  facts  as  the  strong  pillars  of  its  support.  There 
never  was  a  more  beautiful  svstem  than  that  of  Lavoisier.  It 
was  perfect  in  the  light  which  his  discoveries  shed  around  it. 
ilis  arrangement,  and  nomenclature,  every  where  discover  the 
beautiful  symmetry,  the  exquisite  harmony  of  that  which  they 
illustrate.  We  need  not  even  advert  to  the  change  to  which 
this  system  has  been  necessarily  subjected  in  the  progress  of 
discovery  ;  and  we  need  not  inquire  how  far  these  have  had 
their  necessity  in  the  manner  in  which  much  of  chemical  dis- 
covery was  originally  brought  about. 

Dr  Bigelow's  work  is  on  the  application  of  the  sciences  to 
the  arts.  This  is  to  us  the  source  of  the  strong  interest  which 
we  are  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  we  feel  concerning  it. 
We  would  recommend  it  to  the  man  of  leisure  as  furnishing  a 
vast  variety  of  topics  for  reflection,  and  as  a  treasury  of  inter- 
esting fact.  There  is  too  much  concern  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity in  the  matters  about  which  it  treats  for  the  man  of  leisure 
even  to  escape  all  its  influences.  Knowledge  is  coming  to  be 
the  property  of  the  multitude,  and  he  whose  education  ceased, 
when  this  spirit  of  universal  teaching  came  forth,  will  hn  a 
stranger  to  some  of  the  strongest  interests  in  the  community, 
unless  he  devotes  to  them  some  of  his  time.  We  know  no 
single  volume  which  will  so  v/ell  answer  his  purpose  as  this. 
The  great  number  and  variety  of  topics  treated  of  in  this  vol- 
ume,  made  it  necessary  that  the  account  of  each,  should  be 
short.  But  to  obviate  the  objection  that  this  might  give  rise 
to,  the  author  has  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  full  referen* 
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cea  to  the  best  works  which  treat  each  subject  in  detail,  or  at 
greater  length.  This  is  a  very  useful  addition,  and  may  be 
referred  to  with  advantage  by  those  who  have  already  much 
knowledge  of  the  topics  treated,  as  well  as  by  the  class  more 
particularly  adverted  to  above.  As  a  work  of  reference  the 
whole  volume  is  peculiarly  valuable.  Its  tables  of  contents, 
and  its  index  are  so  full,  that  while  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
we  find  a  classification  of  subjects,  we  have  in  these,  facilities 
not  unlike  those  which  an  encyclopedia  or  dictionary  affords. 

The  volume  commends  itself  to  the  professed  teacher.  To 
him  it  must  be  invaluable.  It  is  a  great  text  book  on  which 
a  course  of  instruction  on  the  arts  may  be  founded  which  will 
be  absolutely  complete.  The  author  has  found  nothing  relative 
BO  insignificant  as  to  be  passed  over  with  neglect,  and  has  fear- 
lessly hazarded  the  imputation  of  triteness,  that  he  may  bring 
together  every  thing  which  belongs  to  his  subject.  We  think 
this  a  very  important  feature  of  the  work,  and  though  in  many 
instances  we  have  little  more  than  a  definition,  this  is  so  uni- 
versally a  philosophic  one,  a  true  generalization,  that  we  get 
all  the  knowledge  that  the  plan  of  the  work  allows  us  to  ex- 
pect. 

We  shall  now  offer  our  readers  a  brief  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume,  and  make  some  extracts  to  show  the  plan 
of  the  work.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  one  chapters.  The  1st 
treats  of  the  Materials  used  in  the  Arts,  as  they  are  derived 
from  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdom.  In ' 
the  H.  the  Form,  Condition,  and  Strength  of  materials,  are 
given.  The  III.  treats  of  Writing  and  Printing.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  chapter,  though  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret 
that  the  author  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  the 
younger  Champollion  indecyphering  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
These  have  been  eminently  successful  already,  and  the  zeal 
and  ability  which  are  still  continued  to  this  most  curious  study 
by  the  same  individual,  are  an  earnest  of  a  far  greater  success. 
Tlie  latest  accounts  from  this  learned  and  indefatigable  travel- 
ler add  daily  confirmation  to  his  earlier  views,  and  increase  to 
him  the  obligations  of  all  the  lovers  of  antiquity. 

Chapter  IV.  is  on  Designing  and  Painting.  From  this  we 
make  the  following  extracts. 

'CHIARO   OSCURO. 

'  Next  to  correct  perspective,  the  most  important  circumstance 
in  painting,  is  the  correct  distribution  of  light  and  %hade.  To 
the  skilful  management  of  these,  we  are  indebted  for  the  strength 
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and  liveliness  of  pictures,  and  what  is  technically  called  their 
relief,  or  the  elevation  which  certain  parts  appear  to  aBBome 
above  the  plane  upon  which  the  picture  is  made. 

'  Light  and  Shade. — Light  and  shade,  as  they  appear  to  ss 
upon  -natural  objects,  are  the  consequences  of  the  rectiliiiMr 
motion  of  the  rays  cast  upon  them  by  luminous  bodies.  If  aa 
object  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  single  lamp  or 
candle,  those  parts  or  surfaces  which  arc  presented  directly  to 
these  rays,  become  strongly  illuminated,  and  acquire  a  lighter 
cast  approaching  to  white.  Those  surfaces  which  stand  obliquely 
to  the  light,  receive  less  of  the  ray»,  and  of  course  have  a  deeper 
tinge.  Those  lastly,'  which  are  averted  from  the  light,  and  re- 
ceive no  rays  but  such  as  are  reflected  to  them  from  other  objects, 
acquire  a  very  dark  shade,  approaching,  when  contrasted  with 
the  others,  towards  black. 

'The  distribution  of  light  and  shade  upon  any  object,  is  always 
proportionate  and  correspondent  to  its  shape.  An  even  or  plane 
surface,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  will  be  equally  illuminated 
throughout,  since  whatever  be  its  position,  its  parts  will  all  make 
a  similar  angle  with  the  rays.  But  uneven  or  irregular  surfaces 
will  be  unequally  illuminated,  the  prominent  parts  receiving  most 
light,  and  the  depressed  portions  most  shade,  an  effect  which 
will  be  increased,  if  the  light  falls  obliquely  or  sideways.  If  the 
irregularities  of  surface  be  sharp  and  strong,  the  changes  from 
light  to  shade,  will  be  sudden,  and  the  contrast  great  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  smooth  and  rounded,  the  transition  will  be 
soft  and  gradual. 

'  Association. — As  bodies  are  never  seen,  except  when  they 
are  illuminated,  the  manner  in  which  light  and  shade  are  distril^ 
uted  upon  them,  forms  by  association  a  part  of  our  ideas  of  their 
shape.  Painters  have  learned  to  imitate  this  arrangement  of 
light  and  shade,  by  varying  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  their 
coloring  substances,  so  as  to  produce  in  the  mind  the  same  asso- 
ciations of  shape  from  a  plane  surface,  as  would  arise  from  the 
falling  of  light  on  the  original  object  itself.  This  art  constitutes 
what  is  technically  called  the  chiaro  oscuro,  from  the  Italian 
words  signifying  clear  and  obscure.  Next  to  perspective  it  is  the 
most  important  part  of  painting,  and  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  perspective  alone  would  wholly  fail  to  convey  to  us  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  form  of  objects,  were  it  not  assisted  by  appropri*- 
ate  insertion  of  lights  and  shades.  Thus  a  circle,  a  sphere,  and 
a  cone  viewed  vertically,  may  all  have  the  same  perspective  out- 
line ;  but  their  difference  of  figure  becomes  apparent,  as  soon  as 
we  consider  their  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 

'Direction  of  Light. — The  most  distinct  perceptions  of  shape 
are  produced  when  the  light  falls  in  one  direction,  e.  g.  when  it 
is  received  immediately  from  the  sun,  or  from  a  single  window  or 
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candle.  The  distinctness  of  an  object  is  always  impaired,  when 
it  is  situated  between  cross  lights,  or  when  it  is  illuminated  by  a 
variety  of  windows  or  candles  on  different  sides  of  the  room.  An 
object  may  even  be  so  surrounded  with  lights,  that  it  shall  be  im- 
possible to  discover  its  exact  shape.  Its  outline  indeed  will  be 
discernable,  but  the  equal  illumination  on  all  sides,  will  pxclude 
tbe  existence  of  shadow,  and  of  course  we  shall  lose  the  power  of 
appreciating  the  comparative  distance  of  its  parts  from  the  eye. 
In  most  paintings,  we  find  that  the  principal  mass  of  light  falls  in 
one  direction.  An  oblique  or  a  sideway  direction,  is  most  com- 
mon, though  a  front,  and  even  a  back  light,  is  managed  to  pro- 
duce very  striking  effects.  Painters  also  exercise  their  skill  with 
the  introduction  of  cross  lights,  from  different  windows,  or  lamps ; 
bat  the  successful  execution  of  a  piece  of  this  sort  is  more  difficult, 
than  with  a  single  light. 

*  Reflected  Light. — Owing  to  the  reflection  which  takes  place 
from  all  terrestial  bodies,  we  find  that  objects,  in  most  situations, 
have  not  only  a  principal  or  direct  light,  but  also  a  secondary  or 
reflected  one.  Hence  the  darkest  part  of  globular  and  cylindri- 
cal bodies,  is  not  that  which  is  most  remote  from  the  original  light. 
This  part  receives  from  the  reflection  of  objects  beyond  it,  a  faint 
illumination,  so  that  the  darkest  part  will  be  found  between  it  and 
tbe  part  on  which  the  light  directly  falls. 

'  Sharp  lights,  or  such  as  arc  intense  and  sudden,  indicate  pol- 
ished surfaces,  and  arc  employed  to  represent  them.  Where 
they  are  accompanied  by  very  deep  shades,  they  express  great 
elevation  above  the  common  surface.  Faint  lights,  on  the  con- 
trary, imply  a  dull  surface,  obscure  illumination,  or  small  eleva- 
tion. 

'  Expression  of  Shape. — Light  and  shade,  are  not  adequate,  in 
all  cases,  to  give  us  certain  indications  of  the  forms  of  bodies. 
Surfaces  which  appear  concave  in  one  direction  of  the  light,  may 
appear  convex,  if  the  light  is  introduced  from  the  opposite  side. 
Id  contemplating  an  undulating  object,  like  a  curtain,  or  its  pic- 
ture upon  paper  hangings,  we  are  oflen  at  a  loss  to  distinguish 
the  elevated,  from  the  depressed  portions  ;  and  by  a  little  effort  of 
the  imagination,  we  can  persuade  ourselves  that  a  particular  part 
is  at  one  time  elevated,  and  at  another,  depressed.  Cameos  and 
intaglios  may  be  mistaken  for  each  other,  and  any  of  the  figures 
may  appear  prominent  or  depressed,  in  the  same  part,  by  revers- 
ing the  direction  in  which  the  light  is  supposed  to  strike  upon 
them. 

'  In  cases  of  this  sort,  our  final  ideas  of  shape  are  derived,  not 
only  from  the  object  itself,  but  from  its  relations  with  contiguons 
objects. 

*  Eyes  of  a  Portrait. — Tbe  influence  which  the  associatioD  of 
cootlgnotia  objects  has  upon  our  ideas,  ii  strikingly  «xeroplified  ia 
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the  eyes  of  a  portrait.  We  estimate  the  direction  of  the  eyes, 
not  only  from  the  position  of  the  ball  in  regard  to  the  eyelids, 
but  also  from  the  relative  position  of  the  remaining  features  of 
the  face.  Dr  Wollaston  has  shown,  that  the  same  eyes  in  a  pic- 
ture, which  looks  at  us,  may  be  made  to  appear  avetted  from  us, 
if  we  apply  new  features  to  the  lower  half  of  the  face.  The  rea- 
son, why  the  eyes  of  a  portrait  appear  to  follow  us,  in  all  parts  of 
the  room,  is  simply,  that  the  relative  position  of  the  features  can- 
not change,  so  that  if  the  picture  appears  to  look  at  us  once,  it 
must  appear  to  look  at  us  always.  If  we  move  to  one  side  of  a 
portrait,  the  change,  which  happens,  is  unlike  that  which  would 
take  place  in  a  bust,  or  living  lace.  The  picture  is  merely  fore- 
shortened, so  that  we  see  a  narrower  image  of  a  face,  but  it  is 
still  that  of  a  face  looking  at  us.  And  if  the  canvass  be  trans- 
parent, the  same  effect  takes  place  from  the  back  of  the  picture. 
'  Shadoics.  Shadows  are  cast  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
by  which  we  suppose  the  light  to  enter,  and  their  introduction  in 

I  pictures,  always  heightens  the  effect.  A  painted  object,  is  re- 
ieved,  or  raised  from  the  surface,  by  the  expression  of  light  and 
shade  on  itself.  But  the  relief  is  greatly  increased,  if  the  shad- 
ow which  it  makes  on  the  ground,  or  other  surface,  be  also  intro- 
duced. Shadows  are  commonly  softened  off  at  the  edges,  or 
terminate  gradually.  When,  however,  the  light  is  strong,  or 
the  shadow  very  near  to  the  object,  its  termination  is  more 
abrupt. 

'  Aerial  Perspective. — This  name  is  given  by  painters,  to  the 
mode  of  producing  the  effect  of  distance,  by  a  diminution  in  the 
distinctness  and  brightness  of  objects,  according  to  their  remote- 
ness from  the  eye,  and  the  condition  of  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  seen.  It  is  well  known,  that  distant  objects  ap- 
pear indistinct,  and  of  a  grayish  or  bluish  tinge,  from  the  effect 
produced  by  the  intervening  atmosphere.  Their  indistinctness 
18  increased,  if  the  atmosphere  is  hazy.  Their  appearance  is  also 
modified  by  the  degree  of  their  illumination,  and  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  light  which  falls  on  them.  The  painter,  therefore,  finds 
it  necessary  to  consider  the  depth  of  atmosphere  which  is  inter- 
posed between  him  and  his  object,  the  condition  of  this  atmos- 
phere, and  the  quantity  and  color  of  the  light  which  falls  on  it, 
and  on  the  objects.  A  want  of  attention  to  these  circumstances, 
gives  rise  to  the  defect  called  hardness  in  painting. 

COLORING. 

'  By  the  aid  of  perspective,  and  the  ckiaro  oscuro  alone,  Tery 
good  representations  of  objects  may  be  obtained.  All  our  com- 
mon engravings,  wood  cuts,  drawings  in  India  ink,  in  black 
crayons,  &c.,  derive  their  expressiveness  from  these  only.  But 
a  still  neater  approach  to  the  appearance  of  nature,  is  made,  bj 
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the  employment  of  colors  analogous  to  those  which  are  found  to 
exist  in  the  objects  represented. 

Colors. — From  the  science  of  optics,  we  learn  that  the  solar 
beam  is  divisible  into  seven  primary  colors,  white  being  the  mix- 
ture, and  black  the  privation  of  all  of  them.  These  colors,  are 
Tiolet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red.*  Three  of  these 
are  capable  of  producing  all  the  rest,  by  their  intermixture  and 
degree,  viz.  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 

The  color  belonging  to  different  natural  objects,  was  suppos- 
ed, by  Newton,  to  be  occasioned  by  a  power  which  their  sur- 
faces possess,  to  reflect  certain  rays,  while  they  absorb  all  the 
rest.  This  power  is  so  infinitely  diversified  in  nature,  that  we 
find  not  only  every  kind  of  primary  ray  reflected,  but  likewise 
every  possible  tint,  and  intermediate  grade,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  admixture  of  two  or  more  original  colors.  To  rep- 
resent these  various  hues,  it  is  necessary  that  the  painter  should 
possess  coloring  substances  aualagous  to  them  all,  or  capable  t>f 
producing  them  all  by  mixture,  and  that  he  should  apply  them 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  true  color  may  remain  distinct,  inde- 
pendently of  the  lights  and  shades  necessary  to  place  the  objects 
in  relief. 

'  Shades, — In  a  colored  painting  of  an  object  which  has  any 
rotundity  of  form,  there  are  usually,  at  least,  three  tints,  or  de- 
grees of  color.  These  are  the  light,  the  middle  tint,  and  the 
shade.  Of  these,  the  middle  tint  is  the  one  which  represents  the 
true  color  of  the  object,  and  occupies  an  intermediate  situation 
between  the  light  and  shade.  Thus  in  the  painting  of  a  red 
fruit,  for  instance  the  cherry,  the  middle  tint  is  vermilion,  or 
some  similar  color,  being  that  which  the  surface  of  the  fruit  would 
have,  if  it  were  perfectly,  flat.  The  part  of  the  fruit  nearest  the 
light,  has  a  very  bright  color  partaking  of  white,  while  the  remote 
parts  are  shaded  with  lake  or  some  darker  red.  In  like  manner, 
a  yellow  fruit,  like  the  lemon,  has  not  only  the  true  color  of  the 
rind,  but  is  lightened  at  the  top  with  straw  color  or'white,  and 
shaded  with  brown  toward  the  edges.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
colors  used  for  dark  shading,  shoujd  be  in  some  degree  corres- 
pondent with  the  middle  tint,  and  not  diametrically  opposite  to  it. 
Thus,  in  single  objects,  yellow  cannot  be  shaded  with  blue,  nor 
red  with  green. 

*  Tone. — Pictures  differ  from  each  other  in  the  respective  depth 
of  color,  which  pervades  the  whole  piece.     The  word  tone,  bor* 

*  Dr  WoIlastOQ  found  the  ppectrum  formed  in  looking  through  a  prism  at  a 
narrow  Vine  of  light,  to  consist  of  four  colors,  red,  green,  blue,  and  Tlolet,  with 
a  narrow  stripe  of  yellow.  The  three  simple  colon,  red,  green,  and  violet» 
may  produce  yellow,  by  the  admixture  of  red  and  green  ;  crimson,  by  red 
and  violet ;  blue,  by  green  and  violet,  and  white  by  the  combinatioii  «f  alt 
Oirve. 
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rowed  from  the  art  of  music,  signifies  in  painting,  the  peculiar' 
cast,  or  governing  hue,  which  a  picture,  or  a  color,  poaeenes. 
Thus  if  dark  masses  of  color,  with  feeble  lights,  predominate,  the 
piece  h^  a  deep  or  low  tone,  while  if  the  reverse  exists,  a  bright 
or  light  tone  is  produced.  It  is  essential  to  harmony  that  a  pic* 
ture  should  have  the  same  tone  throughout,  or  that  its  lights  and 
shades  should  correspond  in  their  intensity  to  the  tone  which 
governs  the  whole. 

'  Harmony. — When  different  objects  are  grouped  together  in 
the  same  view,  each  one  possesses  two  kinds  of  color,  the  orig* 
inal  color,  and  the  adventitious.  The  original  color,  often  called 
among  painters  the  local  color,  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  object 
itself,  independent  of  situation.  The  adventitious  color,  is  that 
which  is  reflected  upon  it  from  neighboring  objects,  and  which 
of  course  depends  upon  situation.  For  example,  the  color  of 
the  human  face  is  that  which  we  call  flesh  color,  and,  if  painted 
alone,  may  be  represented  by  the  shades  of  that  color.  If, 
however,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  purple  drapery,  it  receives  a 
purplish  tinge,  and  requires  to  be  so  represented.  In  like  man- 
ner,  a  yellow  dress  communicates  to  it  a  yellow  cast,  d&c. 
An  attention  to  this  adventitious  coloring,  combined  with  a  uni- 
formity -of  tone,  constitutes  the  basis  of  what  is  technically  called 
harmony  in  painting.  Harmony  requires  that  strong  and  glaring 
colors  should  never  be  forcibly  contrasted  with  each  other,  but 
that  each  object  should  partake  at  its  edges  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  color  which  predominates  in  objects  near  to  it.  This 
rule  not  only  produces  effects  most  grateful  to  the  eye,  but  an 
observance  of  it  gives,  in  fact,  the  only  true  representation  of 
nature. 

'  Contrast. — Colors  are  divided  by  painters,  into  the  warm  and 
the  cold.  Warm  colors  are  those  in  which  red  and  yellow  pre- 
dominate. Cold  colors  are  blue,  grey,  and  others  allied  to  them. 
Neutral  colors  are  intermediate  tints,  or  mixtures.  Of  the  va- 
rious pigments  or  coloring  substances,  which  painters  employ, 
none  have  the  genuine  brilliancy  of  the  prismatic  rays ;  and  all 
fall  short  of  the  hues  produced  by  nature  in  living  objects.  The 
petal  of  a  Bower,  the  feather  of  a  bird,  and  the  wing  of  an  insect, 
are  tinged  with  a  richness  and  splendor,  which  no  factitious 
colors  can  equal.  Painters  can  only  approach,  when  necessary, 
towards  the  brightness  of  natural  colors,  by  availing  themselves 
of  the  effect  of  contrast,  and  by  heightening  one  color  by  the 
introduction  of  others,  which  prepare  the  eye  for  its  more  perfect 
and  favorable  reception. 

'  Remarks, — The  power  of  giving  true  representations  of  ob- 
jects, is  derived,  originally,  from  an  attentive  study  of  the  colors 
and  appearance  which  they  actually  exhibit  in  nature ;  afler- 
urards  m>m  a  comparison  of  the  success  of  different  artists,  and 
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an  attention  to  the  means  they  have  employed.  What  belongs 
to  the  philosophical  part  of  painting,  can  hardly  be  said  to  extend 
beyond  the  correct  imitation  of  nature.  But  the  inrentive  part, 
the  design  and  composition  of  great  pieces,  such  as  have  not 
necessarily  any  originals  in  nature,  requires  not  only  philosophic 
accuracy,  and  practical  skill,  but  also  demands  original  genius, 
strength  and  fertility  of  imagination,  and  a  strong  perception  of 
sublimity  and  beauty,  whether  natural  or  moral.  To  paint  a  por- 
trait, or  a  landscape  from  nature,  requires  no  more  than  a  faculty 
of  correct  imitation.  But  to  express  on  the  canvass  a  scene  of 
history  or  of  fiction,  to  create  forms  of  ideal  beauty  exceeding  the 
realities  of  life,  and  to  express,  by  attitudes  and  lineaments,  pas- 
sions, which  tell  the  events  they  accompany, — this  excellence  is 
attained  by  few ;  it  is  not  to  be  taught  by  any  rules  of  art,  but, 
like  poetry,  and  eloquence,  it  is  within  the  reach  of  those  only, 
whom  a  strong  and  exclusive  interest  in  the  pursuit,  has  qualified 
to  feel  deeply,  and  to  express  powerfully.' — pp.  82-69. 

Engraving  and  Lithography  are  the  topics  of  chapter  V. 
Sculpture  Modelling,  and  Casting,  of  chapter  VJ.  Chapter 
VII.  is  of  Architecture  and  Building.  After  a  description  of 
the  separate  objects  which  belongs  to  these  subjects,  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  architecture  are  described,  viz. — the  Egyptian ; 
the  Chinese  ;  the  Grecian  ;  the  Roman  ;  the  Greco-Gothic  ; 
Saracenic,  and  Gothic  style.  Chapter  VIII.  treats  of  the  arts 
of  Heating  and  Ventilation  ;  Chapter  IX.  of  Illumination. — 
From  this  we  extract  the  following. 

'  Reflectors. — For  obvious  reasons,  a  lamp  yields  most  availa- 
ble light,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  room,  or  space  to 
be  illuminated.  In  this  situation,  if  a  reflecting  surface  be 
brought  near  to  it,  this  surface  by  its  reflection  will  increase  the 
amount  of  light  in  one  direction,  at  the  expense  of  intercepting 
it  in  another,  so  that  the  total  advantage  is  not  increased  by  the 
reflector.  But  when  a  lamp  is  placed  near  a  wall,  so  that  a  part 
of  its  rays  are  wasted  by  falling  immediately  upon  the  wall,  in 
this  case  if  a  polished  surface  be  placed  behind  the  flame,  it 
reflects  hack  most  of  the  rays,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
upon  the  nonreflecting  wall ;  and  thus  it  increases  the  efiect  of 
the  light.  The  familiar  fact  that  rooms  with  light  colored  walls 
are  most  easily  lighted,  is  owing  to  tiie  greater  reflective  power 
which  such  walls  possess,  when  compared  with  darker  surfaces. 

'  Hanging  of  Pictures, — As  the  surface  of  varnished  paint- 
ings has  a  considerable  reflecting  power,  it  happens  that  when 
the  spectator  stands  in  the  way  of  the  reflected  light,  his  eye  is 
dazzled,  and  rendered  incapable  of  distinctly  perceiving  the 
picture.     Paintings,  therefore,  should  not  be  hung  opposite  to 
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lights,  nor  in  any  situation  in  which  a  line  drawn  from  the  plac« 
intended  for  spectators  will  make  the  same  angle  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  picture,  as  a  line  drawn  from  a  window  or  other  illu- 
minating point ;  the  angle  of  reflection  being  always  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence.  As  a  general  rule,  a  picture  will  be  in  a  bad 
light  with  regard  to  a  spectator,  whenever  the  image  of  a  window 
could  be  seen  by  him  in  a  looking  glass  occupying  the  same  place 
as  the  picture. 

*  Transparency  of  Flame. — If  two  lamps  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  each  other,  the  flame  of  the  one,  when  clear  of  smoke, 
does  not  intercept  the  light  of  the  other,  and  casts  little  or  no 
shadow.  Count  Rumford  found  that  the  brilliancy  of  flame  is, 
in  some  high  ratio,  proportionate  to  its  elevation  of  temperature. 
If  several  concentric  circular  wicks,  or  several  parallel  flat  wicks, 
be  burnt  near  together,  they  produce  more  light,  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  heat,  than  they  would  do  if  burnt  sep- 
arately. 

'  Glass  Shades, — To  relieve  the  eye  from  the  glare  of  light, 
produced  by  bright  lamps,  shades  of  roughened  glass  are  fre- 
quently used.  A  rough  surface  upon  glass  may  be  produced  by 
grinding  it  with  sand  or  emery,  by  corroding  it  with  fluoric  acid, 
or  by  covering  it  with  powdered  glass  and  exposing  it  to  heat, 
till  the  particles  adhere.  Glass  shades  have  the  efiect  to  disperse 
the  rays  of  light,  by  the  numeious  reflections  and  refractions 
which  they  occasion  ;  till  at  length  the  light  issues  from  all  parts 
nf  their  surface,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  glass  itself  were  the  lu- 
minous body. 

'  Sinumbral  Lamp, — The  reservoir  of  the  sinumbral  lamp,  is 
constructed  on  the  same  general  principles  with  that  of  the  As- 
tral. The  ring,  however,  which  holds  the  oil,  is  so  formed  as  to 
oppose  the  smallest  diameter  of  its  section  to  the  rays  of  light. 
A  large  shade  of  ground  glass  is  used,  which  nearly  incloses  the 
light,  and  by  the  different  refractions  and  reflections  given  to  the 
rays  by  the  ground  glass,  they  escape  in  all  directions,  so  that 
there  is  no  perceptible  shadow  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ring. 
Reflectors  are  sometimes  a:!  Jed,  when  it  is  desired  to  throw  the 
principal  mass  of  light  in  onr;  direvlion. 

'  Measurement  of  LighL-^-The  following  method  of  measur- 
ing the  comparative  illuminating  power  of  different  lights,  is 
founded  on  the  law,  that  the  amount  of  rays  thrown  on  a  given 
surface,  is  inversely  as  the  square  cf  the  distance  of  the  illumi- 
nating body.  Place  two  lights,  which  arc  to  be  compared  with 
each  other,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  or  yards,  from  a  screen 
of  white  paper,  or  a  white  wall.  On  holding  a  small  card  near 
the  wall,  two  shadows  will  be  projected  on  it,  the  darker  one  by 
the  interception  of  the  brighter  light,  and  the  fainter  shadow  by 
the  interception  of  the  duller  light.     Bring  the  fainter  light  near- 
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W  to  the  card,  or  remove  the  brighter  light  farther  from  it,  till 
both  shadows  acquire  the  same  intensity,  which  the  eye  oaa 
judge  of  with  great  precision,  particularly  from  the  conterminous 
shadows  at  the  angles.  Measure  now  the  distances  of  the  two 
lights  from  the  wall  or  screen,  and  the  squares  of  these  distances 
will  give  the  ratio  of  illumination.  Thus  if  an  Argand  flame  and 
a  candle  stand  at  the  distance  often  feet  and  four  feet  respective- 
ly, when  their  shadows  are  equally  deep,  we  have  the  square  of 
ten  and  the  square  of  four,  or  100  and  16,  as  their  relative 
quantities  of  light.  In  this  experiment  the  spectator  should  be 
equidistant  from  each  shadow.' — pp.  182—184. 

Chapter  X.  of  the  arts  of  Locomotion  ;  XI.  of  the  Elements 
of  Machinery  ;  XII.  of  the  Moving  Forces  used  in  the  arts. 
From  this  chapter  ^e  offer  the  following. 

*  Sources  of  Power. — It  is  the  office  of  machines  to  receiva 
and  distribute  motion  derived  from  an  external  agent,  since  no 
machine  is  capable  of  generating  motion,  or  moving  power,  with- 
in itself;  The  sources  from  which  the  moving  power  applied  to 
machinery  is  obtained,  are  various,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  object,  and  the  amount  of  force  which  is  required.  Men  and 
animals,  water,  wind,  steam,  and  gunpowder  are  the  principal 
agents  employed  as  first  movers  in  the  arts.  Their  power  may 
be  ultimately  resolved  into  those  of  muscular  energy,  gravity, 
beat,  aud  chemical  affinity.  But  although  these  are  the  sources 
of  all  the  important  force  which  is  artificially  employed  in  moving 
large  masses  of  matter,  yet  certain  other  agents  are  also  capable 
of  producing  motion  upon  a  more  limited  scale,  such  as  magnet- 
ism, electricity,  capillary  attraction,  &c. 

*  Vehicles  of  Power. — Besides  the  original  forces  which  have 
been  mentioned,  there  are  certain  intermediate  agents*  which 
serve  to  accumulate  and  transmit  power,  after  the  first  mover  has 
ceased  to  operate.  These  agents  commonly  act  either  by  their 
elasticity,  their  gravity,  or  their  inertia.  Springs  and  compressed 
air  are  examples  of  vehicles  acting  by  their  elasticity,  and  their 
usefulness  continues  only  till  thoy  have  recovered  the  situation 
from  which  th/^y  were  disturbed  by  another  force.  In  like  man- 
ner a  weight  acting  by  its  gravity  on  an  axle  or  wheel,  prolongs 
for  a  season  the  influence  of  the  power  by  which  it  was  wound 
up.  Fly  wheels  are  also  vehicles  which  serve  by  their  inertia  to 
continue  the  action  of  a  force  while  it  intermits.  Vehicles  of 
power  are  highly  useful  in  equalizing  the  irregularities  which  are 
incident  to  prime  movers,  in  prolonging  their  action  through  con- 
venient periods  of  time,  and  in  multiplying  the  modes  of  their 
application. 

'  A  fundamental  distinction  among  mechanical  agents,  botb 
original  and  secondary,  consists  in  tlus ;  that  in  some  the  inten- 
▼OL.  IT, — NO.  nr.  42 
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sity  of  their  action,  or  the  acceleration  they  produce  in  a  gifea 
time,  is  the  same,  whether  the  body  acted  upon  be  at  rest  or 
in  motion  ;  in  others  it  is  greatest  when  the  body  acted  on  is  al 
rest,  and  becomes  less  as  its  velocity  increases.  Gravity  is  tha 
only  force  which  is  certainly  known  to  act  with  equal  intensity 
on  bodies  in  motion,  and  at  rest ;  though  magnetism  probably 
possesses  the  same  property.  Every  other  important  power  actt 
more  forcibly  on  a  body  at  rest,  than  on  one  which  has  already 
acquired  motion  in  the  direction  in  which  it  acts.*  This  happens 
with  the  strength  of  animals,  the  impulse  of  fluids,  and  the  elaa- 
ticity  of  springs. 

ANIMAL  POWER. 

'  Muscular  energy  is  exerted  through  the  contraction  of  the 
fibres  which  constitute  animal  muscles.  The  bones  act  aa  leven 
to  facilitate  and  direct  the  application  of  this  force,  the  mnadet 
operating  on  them  through  the  medium  of  tendons,  or  otherwise. 
Muscular  power  is  much  greater  in  some  animals,  than  it  is  in 
man,  owing  to  their  size,  or  more  active  mode  of  life.  It  it 
greatest  in  beasts  of  prey. 

'  Men. — The  power  of  a  man  to  produce  motion  in  weights  or 
obstacles,  varies  according  to  the  mode  in  which  he  applies  hb 
force,  and  the  number  of  muscles  which  are  brought  into  action. 
In  the  operation  of  turning  a  crank,  a  man's  power  changes  in 
every  part  of  the  circle  which  the  handle  describes.  It  is  great- 
est when  he  pulls  the  handle  upward  from  the  height  of  his  knees, 
next  greatest  when  he  pushes  it  down  on  the  opposite  side,  though 
here  the  power  cannot  exceed  the  weight  of  his  body,  and  is 
therefore  less  than  can  be  exerted  in  pulling  upward.  The 
weakest  points  are  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  circle,  where 
the  handle  is  pushed  or  drawn  horizontally. 

'  If  a  windlass  be  provided  with  two  cranks  placed  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  two  men  will  perform  much  more  work, 
than  they  could  if  the  cranks  were  disconnected,  because  at  the 
moment  one  puts  forth  his  strength  to  the  least  advantage,  the 
other  is  exerting  his  with  the  greatest  effect. 

'  The  mode  in  which  a  man  can  exert  the  greatest  active 
strength,  is  in  pulling  upward  from  his  feet,  because  the  strong 
muscles  of  the  back  as  well  as  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  ex* 
tremities,  are  then  brought  advantageously  into  action,  and  the 
bones  are  favorably  situated  by  the  fulcra  of  the  levers  being  near 
to  the  resistance.  Hence  the  action  of  rowing  is  one  of  the  most 
advantageous  modes  of^muscular  exertion,  and  no  method  which 
has  been  devised  for  propelling  boats  by  the  labor  of  men,  has 
hitherto  superseded  it. 

'  According  to  Mr  Buchanan,  the  comparative  effect  produced 
by  different  modes  of  applying  the  force  of  a  man,  is  nearly  as 

*  See  PlayfiOr's  Outlines  of  Ntturtl  Philoeophy,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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follows.  In  the  action  of  turning  a  crank ,  his  force  may  be  re- 
preaented  by  the  number  17.  In  working  at  a  pump,  by  29. 
In  pulling  downward,  as  in  the  action  of  ringing  a  bell,  by  99. 
And  in  pulling  upward  from  the  feet,  as  in  rowing,  by  41.* 

'  In  estimating  the  different  applications  of  animal  force,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  resistance  they  can 
OTercome,  but  the  velocity  with  which  they  move,  and  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  can  be  continued.  Violent  efforts  are 
not  true  specimens  of  a  man's  labor,  since  they  can  be  exerted 
for  a  short  time  only.  A  moderate  computation  of  an  ordinary 
man's  uniform  strength,  is,  that  he  can  raise  a  weight  oflOpawids 
to  the  height  of  10  feet  once  in  a  second,  and  continue  this  labor 
for  ten  hours  in  the  day,  t  This  is  supposing  him  to  use  his 
force  under  common  mechanical  advantages,  and  without  any 
reduction  for  friction. 

*  Horses, — Horses  are  often  employed  as  movers  of  machinery 
by  their  draught.  A  horse  draws  with  greatest  advantage  when 
the  line  of  draught  is  not  horizontal,  but  inclines  upward,  making 
a  small  angle  with  the  horizontal  plane,  as  already  stated,  page 
197.  The  force  of  a  horse  diminishes  as  his  speed  increases. 
The  following  proportions  are  given  by  Professor  Leslie  for  the 
force  of  the  horse  employed  under  different  velocities.  If  his 
force  when  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour,  is  represent- 
ed by  the  number  100,  his  force  at  three  miles  per  hour  will  be 
81, — at  four  miles  per  hour  64, — at  five  miles  49,— and  at  six 
miles  36.  These  results  are  confirmed  very  nearly  by  the  ob- 
aervations  of  Mr  Wood.  X  In  this  way  the  force  of  a  horse  con- 
tinues to  diminish,  till  he  attains  his  greatest  speed,  when  he  can 
barely  carry  his  own  weight. 

*  Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  a  horse's  power,  by 
Desaguliers,  Smeaton,  and  others,  but  the  estimate  now  generally 
adopted  as  a  standard  for  measuring  the  power  of  steam  engines, 
is  that  of  Mr  Watt,  whose  computation  is  about  the  average  of 
those  given  by  the  other  writers.  The  measure  of  a  horse's 
power,  according  to  Mr  Watt,  is,  that  he  can  raise  a  weight  of 
BSiOGO  pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot  in  a  minute. 

*  In  comparing  the  strength  of  horses  with  that  of  men,  Desa- 
guliers and  Smeaton  consider  the  force  of  one  horse  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  five  men  ;  but  writers  differ  on  this  subject. 

'  When  a  horse  draws  in  a  mill  or  engine  of  any  kind,  he  is 
commonly  made  to  move  in  a  circle,  drawing  after  him  the  end 
of  a  lever  which  projects  like  a  radius  from  a  vertical  shaft. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  horse-walk,  or  circle,  in  which 

*  See  Brew8ter*8  Edition  of  Ferguson^s  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  The  whole 
numbers  are  1742,  2856,  3883,  and  4095. 

t  Toung*8  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p*  101. 
I  Treatiie  on  Rail  Roads,  p.  298. 
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he  moves,  be  large  enough  in  diameter^  for  since  the  horse  i* 
continually  obliged  to  move  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  to  id- 
fance  sideways  as  well  a?  forward,  his  labor  becomes  more 
fatiguing,  in  proportion  as  the  circle  in  which  he  moves  becomes 
smaller. 

*  In  some  ferry  boats  and  machines,  horses  are  placed  on  a 
revolving  platform,  which  passes  backward  under  the  feet  when- 
ever the  horse  exerts  his  strength  in  drawing  against  a  fixed  r^ 
sistance,  so  that  the  horse  propels  the  machinery  without  moving 
from  his  place.  A  horse  may  act  within  still  narrower  limits,  if 
he  is  made  to  stand  on  the  circumference  of  a  large  vertical 
wheel,  or  upon  a  bridge  supported  by  endless  chains  which  pass 
round  two  drums,  and  are  otherwise  sup|>oTted  by  friction  wheels. 
Various  other  methods  have  been  practised  for  applying  the  fores 
of  animals,  but  most  of  them  are  attended  with  great  loss  of 
power,  either  from  friction,  or  from  the  unfavorable  position  of 
the  animal.'— pp.  253-257. 

Chapter  XIII.  treats  of  the  Arts  of  Conveying  Water  ;  XIV. 
Arts  of  Dividing  and  Uniting  Solid  Bodies  ;  XV.  Arts  of  Com- 
bining Flexible  Fibres  ;  XVI.  Arts  of  Horology  ;  XVII.  Arts 
of  Metallurgy  ;  XVIII.  Arts  of  Communicating  and  Modifying 
Colors  ;  XIX.  Arts  of  Vitrification  ;'XX.  Arts  of  Induration  bjr 
Heat  ;  the  XXI.,  and  last  chapter  is  on  the  Preservation  of 
Organic  Substances. 


Art.  IV .^^ Remarks  on  the  Dtdy  of  Slaies  in  regard  to 

Education. 

A  SYSTEM  of  education  which  may  give  to  every  member 
of  American  society,  a  portion  of  knowledge  adequate  to 
'  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  of  the  re- 
public, is  essential  to  the  advancement  of  private  interest,  the 
maintenance  of  public  virtue,  the  due  appreciation  of  talents, 
the  preservation  of  a  sacred  regard  to  principle,  and  of  a  high 
tone  of  moral  sentiment.  A  system  which  affords  to  such  as 
are  endowed  with  superior  capacities,  the  means  of  making 
proportional  attainments,  is  also  intimately  connected  with  the 
interest  of  the  nation  at  honuy  through  those  who  administer, 
and  abroad  through   those    who  represent  our  government ; 
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with  the  exteosion  of  just  aad  liberal  opiDions  in  relation  to  the 
efiect  of  free  governments  ;  with  the  union  and  fraternity  sub- 
sisting between  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  with  the 
general  character  of  the  nation  £ot  liberal  sentiments  and  grate- 
ful recollections. 

If  these  statements  be  just,  we  are  led  to  ask  under  what  aU" 
thority  the  blessings  of  learning  are  to  be  secured  to  the  nation  ? 
The  government  of  the  Union  has  manifested  no  decided  incli- 
nation lo  act  efficiently  in  the  matter.     And  as  the  legislative 
department  has  shown  no  disposition  to  exercise  its  acknow- 
ledged powers,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  even  within  the  dis- 
trict where  it  possesses  sole  dominion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  same  power  should  be  extended  over  the  whole  nation, 
where  a  plausible^  at  least,  if  not  valid  Constitutional  objection 
may  be  raised  against  its  exercise  ; — and  much  less  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  concerns  of  educafion  will  supersede,  in  the 
minds  of  executive  officers,  the  great  subjects  of  war  and  peace, 
of   commerce  and  revenue,  of  foreign  embassies  and  inter- 
national relations.     These  great,    absorbing  interests  will  of 
necessity  continue  to  engross  the  attention  and  speculations  of 
the  active,  aspiring  candidates  for  public  distinctions  and  emol- 
uments.    Happy  will  it  be  for  the  community,  if  those  whom  ii 
delights  to  honour  with  a  station  in  this  department,  shall  ihem/^ 
selves  be  at  all  times  found  experimentally  acquainted  with  the 
advantages  of  a  sound  and  finished  education,  united  with  com- 
manding talents,  and  an  integrity  above  suspicion.     A  states- 
man with  these  qualifications  cannot  fail  to  exercise  an  impor- 
tant indirect,  if  not  immediate  influence  on  the  standard  of  taste, 
knowledge,  and  refinement  throughout  the  land,  and  to  stimu- 
late by  countenance  and  example  what  he  may  not  be  able  to 
support  by  positive  legal  provisions. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  knowledge,  whether  elementary  or 
profound,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing,  in  the  same  degree  is  the 
want  of  it,  to  be  esteemed  a  misfortune.  Elach  and  every  portion 
of  this  Union  has  therefore  an  interest  in  the  success  of  every  ef- 
fort to  diffijse  the  means  of  education,  separate  from  any  calcula- 
tion of  profit  and  loss,  and  from  any  reference  to  the  great  and 
momentous  national  concern,  already  mentioned  as  involved  in 
this  subject.  Indeed  there  are  various  interests  besides  that  of  ed- 
education,  in  which  the  nation  at  large  has  a  deep  stake  ;  yet  the 
general  legislature  cannot,  consistently  with  its  prescribed  powers, 
materially  interfere.  Such  are  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
the  bestowing  of  charters  for  local  establishments,  whose  efiecta. 
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Dotwithstanding,  are  felt  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  immedi- 
ate operation.  Adverting  to  the  manner  io  which  the§e  iDtereiks 
are,  and  must  continue  to  be  managed  among  ub^  we  are  fur- 
nished with  an  answer  to  our  inquiry  by  what  authority  th« 
benefits  of  learning  are  to  be  conferred  on  the  whole  American 
community.  The  separate  State  legislatures,  have  in  aeveral 
instances  already  practically  settled  the  question,  by  a  long 
course  of  legislation  on  the  subject.  Others  have  contented 
themselves  with  partial,  inconsiderable  efforts  applied  to  a  clan 
of  persons  not  the  most  likely  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
knowledge,  and  least  disposed  to  acknowledge  an  obligatioo 
which  places  them  in  a  degraded  relation  to  their  fellow  citizens. 
A  third  class  of  States  are  still  wavering  between  a  resolution  to 
provide  an  efficient  system  of  education  for  themselves,  and  a 
vague,  perhaps  a  vain,  hope,  that  something  may  still  be  ex- 
pected from  the  hberality  or  the  justice  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, towards  this  object.  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
in  this  place  the  admiration  excited  by  the  policy  of  one  en- 
lightened State,  which,  while  engaged  in  an  eoterprise  for  in- 
ternal improvement,  the  grandest  that  our  country  has  ever 
witnessed,  perhaps  that  the  genius  of  man  has  ever  devised, 
simultaneously  erected  a  system  of  univenal  as  well  as  liberal 
education,  by  means  of  which  more  than  eight  thousand  ordina- 
ry, and  numerous  superior  seminaries  are  put  into  operation, 
and  more  than  400,000  youths  of  both  sexes  are  annually  ad- 
mitted to  the  inestimable  blessings  of  either  solid  or  useful,  or 
polite  and  finished  education.  To  estimate  justly  the  immense 
influence  of  that  amount  of  talent  which  will  thus  be  brought 
from  a  dormant  to  an  active  condition,  is  perhaps  beyond  the 
power  of  calculation. 

To  behold  its  full  display,  we  must  search  every  cottage  and 
farm  house  as  well  as  every  mansion,  for  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise, united  with  the  firmness  and  sobriety  of  character  which 
it  has  developed  ;  we  must  note  the  change  from  a  devotion 
to  material  life  and  animal  gratifications,  to  a  pursuit  of  intel- 
lectual speculations  ;  we  must  penetrate,  in  short,  every  bosom 
made  in  any  degree  capable  of  being  warmed  by  the  radiance 
of  genius,  or  filled  with  loflier  and  purer  sentiments. 

An  apprehension  has  sometimes  been  indulged,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  several  States  would  become  merged  and  lost  in 
that  of  the  confederation.  Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  preserve 
the  distinct  individuality  of  the  States,  than  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  superintendence  of  the  concerns  of  education.     Not 
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•nly  will  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
State  then  possess  a  distinctive  peculiarity,  but  the  feelingSy 
biases,  and  mental  associations,  will  also  be  found  to  retain  a 
strong  binding  force  between  the  individual  and  his  native  State. 
The  earliest  impressions  are  to  a  great  majority  of  mankind  the 
■trongest  that  they  ever  realize.  As  when  these  impressions 
are  made  with  the  seal  of  virtue,  they  remain  the  pledges  of 
future  excellence  ;  so  when  they  are  derived  from  circum- 
stances in  our  social  condition  that  possess  genuine  worth,  or 
from  institutions  which  assist  to  confer  that  worth,  they  enchain 
the  affections  with  a  force  which  no  subsequent  changes  of 
fortune  can  sever.  The  attachment  to  our  native  State  which 
we  thus  derive  from  her  institutions  for  education,  is,  however, 
perfectly  consistent  with  an  enlaced  patriotism  embracing 
within  its  circle  every  portion  of  our  country,  as  well  as  with  a 
liberal  philanthropy  that  extends  its  good  wishes,  and  would 
extend  its  good  offices  to  every  member  of  the  human  race. 
Indeed  one  of  the  first  effects  of  a  liberal  system  of  education, 
on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  a  community,  is  a  display  of  more 
extended  benevolence,  of  a  less  niggardly  parsimony,  of  a  mag- 
nanimity that  can  embrace  sublime  conceptions,  of  a  patriotism 
that  regards  the  greatness  and  glory  as  well  as  the  quiet  and 
happiness  of  the  nation  ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other,  are 
paramount  to  the  petty  profits,  mean  devices,  and  sordid  calcu- 
lations of  mere  self-interest. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  contended,  that  if  a  State  possess  em- 
inent physical  advantages,  enjoying  a  salubrious  climate,  a 
productive  soil,  navigable  streams,  and  profitable  mines^  these 
may  suffice  to  insure  her  rank  and  respectability  among  her 
neighbours.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Mankind  are 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  these  substitutes  for  true  greatness. 
They  will  not  accept  the  vain  display  of  acres  and  roods  of 
arable,  pasture,  and  woodland,  as  clear  evidence  of  the  great" 
ne9$  of  a  State.  They  are  not  yet  such  converts  to  the  doc- 
trines of  materialUm  as  to  fancy  that  the  spirit  and  intellect  of 
society  are  wholly  dependent  on  matter  of  any  sort,  and  least  of 
all  on  lifeless,  brute  matter,  for  their  efficiency.  A  State  may, 
with  all  these  physical  capabilities,  proceed  in  a  monotonous 
course  of  pecuniary  prosperity,  as  injurious  to  its  moral  purity 
and  its  mental  activity  as  the  severest  visitations  of  calamity. 
But  this  course  can  terminate  in  nothing  but  weakness.  Ani- 
mal gratification  may  be  as  abundant,  uninterrupted,  and  in- 
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leDse  M  the  grossest  appetite  could  desire^  and  yet 
roaj  be  added  to  the  permanent  reputation  of  the  State. 

The  destiny  of  man  is  for  activity  and  improvement ;  tlie 
destiny  of  states^  that  would  maintain  a  respectable  rank,  is  for 
activity  and  improvement.  Without  this  character  of  progressive 
advancement  any  single  State  must  soon  feel  its  relative  degra- 
dation, must  feel,  (if  there  be  a  feeling  in  the  community,)  the 
mortifying  sense  of  insignificance. 

Unless,  then,  the  moral  and  intellectual  eminence  of  a  great 
state,  correspond  to  its  physical  advantages,  the  latter  rather 
redound  to  its  disgrace  than  to  its  credit.     The  lover  of  his 
country  walks  by  the  streams  and  mountains  of  his  native  land, 
and  asks  himself  what  are  the  destinies  of  this  physical  Elysium  ? 
what  are  the  glorious  realities  to  which  the  sages  and   bards 
and  patriots  of  our  country  have,  for  the  last  half  century,  been 
aiming  the  labours  of  their  hands,  the  energies  of  their  minds, 
the  glow  of  their  eloquence,  the  inspiration  of  their  verse  ?    Is 
it  to  witness  these  vales  which  might  vie  with  Tempo  in  araeni* 
ty,    these    rivers  to  which  Peneus  and  Tiber   are   but  puny 
rills, — swarming  with  hordes  of  mere  grovelling  worms  in  hn- 
man  shape  ?  to  see  these  noble  forests  levelled  to  give  place  to 
a  rank  and  poisonous  growth  of  sleeping  plants,  with  the  form 
only  of  God's  image — breathing  only  to  exhale  a  moral   pes- 
tilence—-and  to  turn  into  a  pandemonium  what  might  otherwise 
be  a  paradise  ? 

The  question  presses  itself  on  the  whole,  and  on  every  part 
of  the  nation,  whether  our  citizens  shall  dream  awny  existence 
in  inglorious  ease,  following  the  blind  impulses  of  animal  pas- 
sion *,  whether  they  shall  pursue  the  servile  track  of  imitation, 
from  age  to  age ;  whether  they  shall  say,  and  believe,  and  do, 
just  as  much  and  no  more  than  their  fathers  ;  or  whether  they 
shall  obey  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  adopt  the  results  of 
faithful  experience,  be  alive  and  awake  to  the  dearest  interests 
of  humanity,  as  well  as  to  all  the  beauties  and  glories  of  nature 
by  which  they  are  iurrounded  ;  whether  they  shall  strike  out 
new  paths  in   which  to  mount  to  perfection  ;    whether   they 
shall  have  a  political,  a  philosophical,  a  moral,  and  religious 
faith  of  their  own,  unbiassed  by  the  absurd  and  arbitrary  dogmaa 
of  sophists  and  demagogues  and  bigots  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
libertines,  disorganizers,  radicals,  and  infidels  on  the  other  ? 

These  are  questions  on  which  each  separate  State  of  this 
Union,  which  has  not  already  settled  the  point,  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  deciding ;  inasmuch  as  on  the  promptitude  and  cor- 
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rectnesB  of  the  decision,  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  pros- 
perity of  its  present  and  the  character  of  Its  future  generations. 
Those  States  which  shall  have  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to 
adopt  sound  and  salutary  systems  of  public  education,  will  no 
longer  feel  the  mortification  of  being  regarded  as  the  objects  of 
derision  to  a  whole  nation,  the  more  awkward  and  ridiculous,  in 
proportio  nto  their  superior  bulk.  Their  chief  magistracy  will  be 
honourable  and  independent,  because  well  informed  constitu- 
ents will  know  their  own  dignity  to  be  degraded  when  their  sove- 
reign authority  is  delegated  to  the  hands  of  drivelling  imbecility. 
Their  courts  of  justice  will  be  upright,  learned,  and  wise,  be- 
cause their  decisions  must  be  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  a 
cerning  public,  the  humblest  member  of  which  can  detect  er- 
rors, inconsistencies,  and  partialities.  Their  statute  book  will 
not  exhibit  a  tissue  of  clumsy  enactments,  each  vieing  with  its 
predecessors  in  absurdity,  because  ignorance-wtlh  no  longer  be 
deemed  an  essential  requisite  in  a  legislator.  Their  cities  will 
echo  to  the  voice  of  honest  labour,  greeted  with  the  frequent 
interchange  of  courtesies  and  kindness.  Their  sons  shall  be 
distinguished  for  elevated  sentiments,  raising  them  equally 
from  that  sordidness  which  stoops  to  grasp  at  petty  dishonest 
gains,  and  from  that  contemptible  pride  which  shrinks  from  a 
pursuit  of  honest  and  industrious  callings  ;  while  their  daugh- 
ters shall  be  regardeil  with  that  sacred  delicacy  which  re- 
volts at  the  thought  of  an  unhallowed  purpose,  and  with  that 
chivalrous  pride  which  scorns  to  impose  on  them  the  menial  of 
fices  of  life.  J. 


Art.  V. — Address  io  the  Members  t^a  Societyy  an  the  plan  of  a 

JjyceuMy  in  one  of  the  Western  Skates. 

AoRECABLT  to  your  request  I  would  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion such  ideas  as  occur,  on  the  utility,  introduction,  conduct, 
and  management  of  a  society  for  improving  your  own  minds, 
and  amending  the  present  course  of  instruction  of  your  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  see  ladies  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  facilities  for  improvement  afibrded  by  the 
liberality  of  enlightened  society.  To  females  these  privileges 
have  been  greatty  multiplied  within  this  last  half  centnry.    Yet 
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I  presume  it  is  not  coutem plated  to  establish  and  conduct  a 
society  of  this  kind  without  the  concurronce,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance, and  indeed  the  direction  and  management  of  the  other 
sex.  Men,  besides  the  advantage  of  a  more  scientific  educa- 
tion, are  more  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  things,  and  perform 
all  business-like  .affairs  with  more  ease  and  accuracy  ;  and 
by  their  education  and  experience,  the  imagination  is  chaatisod 
into  somewhat  more  reasonable  limits ;  and  they  pursue  mea- 
sures better  calculated  for  permanency  than  the  more  ardent 
temper  of  woman  usually  permits.  But  the  meeting  of  these 
opposite  electricities  may  produce  a  mental  action  that  no 
quantity,  however  great,  of  one  kind  alone  would  be  ablo  to 
eflfect.  Husbands  and  wives,  sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and 
sisters,  1  conclude,  are  to  share  the  labours,  profits,  and  plea- 
sures of  your  association. 

The  first  requisite  must  be  4)ro vision  for  the  pecuniary  de- 
mands. Let  a  fixed  price  be  annexed  to  the  privilege  of  mem- 
bership, and  gratuitous  subscriptions  collected  for  procuring 
books. and  other  apparatus,  for  illustrations  and  experiments; 
an  additional  quarterly  tax  to  be  imposed  for  -defraying  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  procuring  periodical  and  other  new  pub- 
iications,  as  they  come  out.  And,  moreover,  as  you  can  hardly 
expect  ever  to  become  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  so  extensive 
an  apparatus  as  to  meet  all  the  desired  subjects  of  appJicatioo, 
it-  seems  desirable  that  you  encourage,  by  every  practicable 
measure,  the  formation  of  societies  of  a  similar  character  in  the 
several  villages  in  your  region  of  country  ;  and  that  you  estab- 
lish, through  committees  or  delegated  correspondents,  an  inter- 
■  course  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  books  and  apparatus,  and 
the  repetition  of  lectures  and  other  instruction  ;  diminishing  the 
•expenditures,  whilst  increasing  the  advantages  to  all. 

I  cannot  propose  any  specific  regulations,  merely  suggesting 
that  the  exercises  be  as  various  as  may  consist  with  utility, 
encumbered  with  the  fewest  possible  formalities.  Curiosity 
and  interest  must  be  kept  alive.  This  is  noi  to  be  done  by 
mere  conviction  of  usefulness.  Though  proud  of  considering 
ourselves  rational  creatures,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
but  intellectual  animals,  materially  and  mentally  subject  to 
similar  laws,  and  cannot  subsist  but  by  oAen  repeated  stimulus  ; 
that  nothing  is  ofifectually  done  or  attained  that  is  not  pursued 
with  a  degree  of  passion  or  fervour.  It  is  the  overlooking  this 
principle  of  excitability  and  the  necessity  of  continued  stimulus, 
that  seems  the  chief  cause  why  so  many  associations  for  men^ 
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tal  improvement  have  had  but  an  ephemeral  existence.  When 
their  several  rules  have  been  '  conped  by  heart  and  acted  out/ 
the  novelty  ceases,  the  excitement  subsides,  the  system  languish- 
es, the  body  dies,  and  that  a  natural  death,  though  perhaps  of 
few  ninths'  existence. 

The  exercises  may  sometimes  consist  of  regular  lectures  ; 
sometimes  essays,  or  other  short  compositions  may  be  read  in 
the  club,  with  intervening  meetings  for  familiar  conversation. 
There  is  no  general  easy  mode  of  instruction  at  the  same  time 
so  useful,  pleasing,  and  permanent,  as  sprightly,  sensible,  en- 
lightened conversation.  For  the  management  of  this,  the  prin- 
cipal direction  requisite,  is  that  given  by  the  apostle  to  the  early 
Christians,  to  '  let  one  speak  at  a  time  ; '  but  between  this  and 
lectures  there  is  an  intermediate  course,  more  difficult  than 
either  to  regulate,  but  more  valuable,  as  it  more  necessarily 
brings  into  exercise  the  mental  energies  of  the  several  individu- 
als ;  an  object  of  primary  importance  in  every  species  of  in- 
struction. This  •  course  must  consist  in  different  members 
alternately  epitomizing  and  recounting  their  course  of  reading 
from  one  meeting  to  another.  Let  a  certain  number,  whom 
abilities  and  leisure  may  best  qualify  for  the  office,  be  selected, 
and  the  writings  of  different  authors  on  any  given  subject,  01^ 
illustrative  of  it,  be  put  into  their  hands  foi'  perusal,  to  be  ra- 
ported  and  discussed  at  the  next  meeting.  Af>er  one  reader 
has  related  the  nature,  conduct,  principles,  and  opinions  of  the 
work  perused,  and  made  his  own  remarks  thereon,  any  other 
member  may  make  comments,  or  criticisms,  or  ask  ques- 
tions, &c. 

Having  gone  through  with'  one  author,  another  reader  will 
proceed  in  similar  manner  ;  thus  running  over  the  several 
works  assigned  for  the  exercise  of  that  meeting,  and  collecting 
whatever  appears  most  valuable  and  practical  from  nil.  We  may 
suppose  the  management  and  instruction  of  children  to  be  the 
subject  of  several  such  exercises.  Would  not  several  aftiend- 
roents  in  our  own  practice  be  rendered  obviously  necessary 
and  practicable  ?  Suppose,  again,  that  historical  information 
be  the  object  of  another  course.  For  facilitating  it,  let  there 
be  appointed  some  one  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  most  profita- 
ble manner  of  pursuing  it,  pointing  out  the  most  important  ob- 
jects of  observation  and  research  ;  or,  in  the  manner  above 
recommended,  one  member  may  read  a  volume  on  the  subject 
by  one  author,  another  member  peruse  a  different  author,  making 
an  abstract  of  their  opinionfi,  recommendations,'  and  directions. 
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for  the  general  information.     Priestley,  Voloey,  Biglmnd,  and 
various  others  will  be  found  useful  in  this  pursuit. 

In  entering  on  an  historical  course  some  particular  epoch 
should  be  selected,  and  the  history  of  one  people  aasigDed  to 
one  reader,  whilst  another  member  penisea  that  of  another 
people  ;  civil  history,  to  be  read  by  one,  church  history  by  an- 
other i  any  works  of  science,  philosophy,  or  taate,  illustralife 
of  the  state  of  society,  customs,  manners,  &c.,  of  the  same 
period,  should  be  examined  in  connexion  with  the  general  his- 
tory, that  the  state  of  all  the  cotemporary  nations  may  be 
brought  into  one  concentrated  view.  That  more  extensive 
knowledge  may  be  thus  obtained  by  persons  having  little  leisure, 
than  can  be  done  by  solitary  reading,  must  be  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous ;  attended  with  less  labour  and  far  greater  pleasure  and 
profit. 

To  young  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  history,  the 
most  useful  and  most  interesting  method  is  to  commence  with 
the  personal  history  or  biography  of  certain  distinguished  actors 
in  the  political  world,  as  a  Washington,  a  Franklin,  a  Lafayette, 
or  a  Bonaparte  ;  and  having  read  such  memoirs,  to  peruse  the 
history  of  the  time  and  people  with  whom  the  subject  was  an 
actor.  Curiosity  is  naturally  led  thence  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  such  people  previous  to  those  events.  Having  in  this 
manner  run  backward  through  American  and  Bnglish  affairs, 
with  a  general  sketch  of  Europe  for  the  last  century,  the  young 
mind  is  better  prepared  to  take  hold  of  the  more  stately  vol- 
umes of  philosophic  and  ancient  history.  Whenever  anoient 
history  id  attempted,  resort  must  be  had  to  every  species  of  in- 
formation for  ascertaining  the  state  of  civilization,  customs, 
manners,  arts,  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  of  any  people  ; 
bringing  into  comparison  the  different  nations  of  the  earth. 
Af^er  several  historical  meetings,  let  them  bo  succeeded  by 
others  for  experiments  and  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  phi<^ 
losophy,  science,  and  arts  ;  or  by  exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts, 
ancient  relics,  natural  curiosities,  &c.  As  often,  at  least,  as 
once  a  month  something  new  must  bo  devised.  Stimulus  (be- 
yond the  mere  sustenance  of  existence)  must  be  varied,  or  it 
loses  all  salutary  effect.  The  reading  and  criticising  poetry, 
with  other  works  of  taste,  may  constitute  another  variety  ;  illus- 
trating their  spirit,  their  conduct,  and  power  of  pleasing.  Every 
body  reads  Milton,  and  almost  everybody  Shakspearo  ;  yet  how 
small  a  proportion  of*  readers  understand  and  relish  any  thing 
of  the  ingenuity,  art,  and  invention  of  the  poet !     Periodical 
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essays,  or  miscellaneous  papers,  descriptive  of  men  and  manners 
of  any  age,  will  also  be  found  pleasing,  and  not  without  their 
uses. 

The  occasional  writing  of  themes  or  essays,  by  individual 
members,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  all,  is  likewise  to 
be  recommended.  And,  should  your  society  like  to  acquire 
manly  vigour  for  '  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  mind,'  works 
of  mental  philosophy,  I  trust,  will  find  their  way  into  your  library, 
and  be  read  with  advantage.  We  cannot  expect  to  make  great 
advancement  in  improving  the  mind  whilst  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  and  exercise  of  its  several  powers.  It  is  the  inves- 
tigation of  principles  and  influences,  and  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion that  I  intend  by  mental  philosophy.  Moral  philosophy, 
properly  speaking,  should  enter  into  every  species  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  I  could  wish  that  we  possessed  (or  at  least  that  I 
knew  that  we  were  in  possession  of)  some  treatise  immediately 
upon  that  subject,  more  practically  operative  than  our  common 
classic  works  that  fall  under  that  denomination.  It  is  not  a 
work  to  tell  us  what  is  the  essence  of  morals,  or  why  we  are 
obliged  to  do  right,  that  is  the  desideratum  ;  but  something  to 
teach  youth  by  what  course  of  observation,  reflection,  and  con- 
duct, good  feelings  may  be  substituted  for  perverse  or  angry 
ones,  to  show  them  how  kindly  sensations  are  to  be  produced 
and  sustained  in  themselves,  and  how  they  constitute  happiness  ; 
and  how  the  sordid  grati£cations  prove  their  own  torment,  and 
how.  the  social  aflections  bring  their  own  abundant  reward. 
No  one  does  evil  for  the  pure  love  of  producing  pain,  and  could 
persons  of  bitter,  selfish  dispositions  understand  how  their  own 
misery  is  thus  enhanced,  and  how  *•  by  giving  liberally  one  in- 
creaseth  in  riches,'  would  not  their  feelings  assume  a  mure 
benevolent  character  ? 

I  must  be  permitted  to  ofler  a  caution  that  you  set  not  ex- 
pectation too  high.  Yery  brilliant  eflTects  are  not  at  once  to  be 
expected  from  any  combined  eflforts.  Yet  so  essential  is  social 
intercourse,  not  alone  for  obtaining  information  from  others, 
but  for  evolving  from  their  native  napkin  one's  own  talents,  and 
for  sweetening  all  intellectual  exercise,  that  philosophers  have 
concluded  that  any  one  condemned  to  absolute  solitude,  where 
mental  entertainment  would  seem  essential  to  comfort,  would, 
nevertheless,  lose  all  relish  for  books  and  literature,  though  from 
them  had  previously  flowed  his  highest  gratification.  He  would 
rather  devote  himself  to  whistling  to  a  cricket,  and  feeding  a 
mouse  or  n  spider.     If  habits  of  society  be  so  indispensable  to 
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mental  extsleiicc,  they  ore  not  less  so  for  ascertaining  the 
character  and  strength  of  one's  powers  bj  coDi|Miri8on  with 
others.  From  all  these  considerations  the  advantages  of  asso- 
ciations  would  seem  incalculable  ;  or  at  least  to  be  estimated 
only  by  rule  of  permutation,  multiplying  the  original  concep- 
tions, suggestions,  and  eflfusions  of  each  individual  mind  into 
those  of  all  the  others. 


Art.  VI. — New  Work  on  the  Art  of  Hacking, 

The  Reverend  S.  R.  Hall,  Principal  of  a  seminary  in  Con- 
cord for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  which  has  already  furnished 
a  large  number  of  instructers  of  both  sexes  for  the  States  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  the  adjoining  British  do- 
minions, has  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, which  is  in  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs 
Richardson  &  Lord,  of  this  city. 

After  an  examination  of  the  work  in  manuscript,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  manual  for 
instructers,  particularly  those  who  are  just  entering  upon  the 
arduous  business  of  conducting  a  school.  It  contains,  more- 
over, a  great  deal  of  matter  which  is  particularly  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  school  committees  and  parents,  as  it  points  out 
with  great  force  and  precision,  their  duties  in  relation  to  in- 
structers and  schools. 

The  leading  subjects  embraced  in  the  lectures  are  as  follows: 

Lecture  L 
I.   OhstacUi  which  tend  to  preve}itth!t  Usrfidness  of  Common  Schools, 

1.  Indifference  of  parents  to  the  importance  of  instruction. 

S.  Unwillingness  to  attend  school  district  meetings. 

Lecture  II. 
Obstaclea  which  prevent  the  UsrfulnesB  of  Schoolsy  continued. 

3.  Unwillingness  to  provide  apparatus  and  books. 

4.  The  existence  of  parties  and  the  prevalence  of  party  spirit 
in  school  districts. 

5.  A  disposition  among  the  more  wealthy  citizens  to  send 
their  children  to  private  ocademies. 

6.  A  want  of  Christian  effort  to  raise  the  moral  character  of 
schools. 
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7.  A  deficiency  iq  the  qualifications  of  instructers. 

8.  Unwillingness  on  the  part  of  school  districts  to  make  ade- 
quate compensation  to  instructers  of  approved  talents  and 
qualifications. 

9.  A  want  of  books  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children. 

10.  Inconvenience  of  school  rooms. 

• 

Lecture  III. 

» 

II.     The  requisite  qualificaHons  of  iutructers. 

1.  Common  Sense. 

2.  Uniformity  of  temper. 

3.  A  capacity  to  understand  and  discriminate  character. 

4.  Decision  of  character. 

5.  A  schoolmaster  should  be  affectionate. 

6.  He  should  possess  a  just  moral  discernment. 

7.  A  thorouj^h  knowledge  of  the  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  district  schools,  and  of  the  elements  of  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  and  chemistry ,  and  of  the  constiiution  of  the 
country. 

Lecture  IV. 

III.     Practical  Directions  to  Jksiructiers, 

1 .  Endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  youc 
employment. 

Importance  of  this  to  the  enjoyment  and  usefulness  of  the 
teacher. 

Means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge. 

1 .  By  reading  works  on  education. 

2.  By  reflecting  on  the  common  nature  of  children. 

3.  By  studying  the  varieties  of  character  among  parents-. 

4.  By  conversing  with  experienced  teachers. 

2.  Consider  the  responsibility  of  your  office. 

Lecture  V. 
Practical  Direclions  to  hMtructerSj  eonti$Med.     . 

3.  Endeavour  to  ascertain  by  what  means  you  are  to  gain  that 
ascendancy  over  your  pupils  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
confer  on  them  the  highest  benefit. 

1.  Convince  the  scholars  that  you  are  a  real  friend  to  them. 

2.  Be  not  hasty. 

3.  Never  speak  angrily  nor  scold. 

4.  Be  punctual  in  every  thing. 

4.  Be  willing  to  devote  your  time  to  your  school  and  strive 
to  make  the  most  judieious  use  of  it. 
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Lecture  VI. 
Practical  LHreclians  to  LittrucUrif  etmUmud. 

5.  Govern  your  school,    and  in  order  to   do  this  efiectually 
govern  yourself. 

In  governing, 

1.  Determine  to  have  order  in  the  school. 

2.  Treat  your  pupils  as  reasonable  and  intelligent  beings. 

3.  Let  your  government  be  uniform. 

4.  Let  it  be  characterized  by  firmness. 

Lecture  VII. 
Practical  Directions  to  IiutructerMy  continued. 

5.  Let  the  government  of  your  school  be  impartial. 

6.  Consult  the  future  and  permanent  welfare  of  your  pupils 
in  your  mode  of  government. 

Remarks  on  the  mode  of  investigating  conduct  and  punish- 
ing offenders. 

1.  Never  be  in  haste  to  believe  that  your  scholars  have  done 
wrong,  and  be  not  in  haste  to  accuse  them. 

2.  Never  punish  for  a  fault  until  its  nature  and  criminality 
are  understood  by  tho  culprit. 

3.  Decide  on  such  a  mode  of  punishment  as  will  be  most 
likely  to  benefit  the  pupil  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence. 

4.  Always  make  the  punishment  effectual  in  humbling  the 
offender. 

Administration  of  Rewards, 

1 .  Promise  no  rewards. 

2.  If  given  let  them  be  rewards  of  exertion,  not  of  talent. 

Lecture  VIII. 
Practical  DirectionSj  conti$med. 

6.  General  Management  of  schools. 

1.  En^avour  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  shall  render  the 
•choolpleasant  to  the  members. 

3.  Reduce  every  thing  to  system. 

3.  Let  every  exercise  be  done  thoroughly  and  faithfully. 

4.  Let  subjects  receive  attention  in  proportion  to  their  real 
importance.  Some  instructers  devote  too  much  time  to  a  small 
class  occupied  with  a  favourite  study. 

7.  Direction  of  Studies. 

L  Begin  with  the  most  simple  and  intelligible  branches. 

2,  lo  advancingi  give  the  preTerence  to  those  branches 
which  will  be  roost  useful  in  the  buiineaa  of  life. 
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Lecture  IX. 
Practical  DirtctumMj  continued. 
8.  Mode  of  Teaching. 

1.  Regard  the  suhject  more  than  the  text  book — things 
more  than  words. 

2.  Let  it  be  your  object  to  have  every  subject  of  study  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  pupil. 

3.  Use  the  most  simple  modes  of  illustration. 

4.  Make  every  study  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  the  pupil. 
Directions  for  instruction  in  Spelling. 

Directions  for  instruction  in  Reading. 

Lecture  X. 
Practical  Directions,  continued. 
Directions  for  instruction  in  Arithmetic. 
Directions  for  instruction  in  Geography. 
Directions  for  instruction  in  English  Grammar. 
Directions  for  instruction  in  Writing. 
Directions  for  instruction  in  History. 

Lecture  XI. 
Practical  DirectionSj  continued. 
Instruction  in  Composition. 

Remarks  on  improving  favourable  opportunities  for  making 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  pupils,  such  as  natural  phenomena, 
incidents  in  history,  providential  events,  &c. 

Lecture  XII. 
Pi^ctical  Directions,  continued. 
Remarks  on  the  methods  of  engaging  the  attention  of  pupils 
to  their  studies. 

Discussion  of  the  question  whether  emulation  and  ambition 
should  be  used  as  stimulants  to  study. 

On  the  means  to  be  employed  for  stimulating  tiie  exertions  of 
pupils. 

1 .  Present  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  mental  improve- 
ment as  qualifications  for  respectability,  usefulness,  and  happi- 
ness in  future  life. 

2.  Approbation  of  friends  and  instructers. 

3.  Love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake. 

4.  Moral  obligations. 

Lecture  XIIl. 
Practical   Directions   designed    particularly  for  the  use  of 
female  instructers. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  subjects  discussed  by  Mr 
Hall  are  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical  nature  ;  and  it  is 
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but  Justice  to  him  to  say  that  the  above  abstract  presents  but  a 
meagre  account  of  the  rich  variety  of  useful  and  practical  mat- 
ter contained  in  his  lectures.  We  shall  embrace  an  early  op- 
portunity, after  the  work  is  published,  of  reviewing  it  and  pre- 
senting such  extracts  as  will  furnish  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
author's  style  and  manner  of  discussing  these  highly  interesting 
subjects. 


Art.  VII. — A  New  Syslem  of  Geography y  Ancient  and  Mhdemy 

for  the  Use  of  SchooUy  accompanied  with  an  AtkUj  adapied  to 

the  Work,     By  Jedidiah  MoraCy  D.  D,  and  Sidney  Edward» 

MorBc,  A,  M,     Thenly  S&xth  Edition.    Boston.    Richardson 

&  Lord.     1828.     12mo.    pp.  323. 

It  may  seem  to  be  rather  a  late  hour  for  us  to  take  up  the 
review  of  Morse's  Geography  ;  and  we  should  deem  some 
apology  necessary  for  having  neglected  it  so  long,  did  we  not 
know  that  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  necessity  we  have 
hitherto  been  under  of  bringing  forward  what  was  new  and  un- 
known, instead  of  following  in  the  track  of  public  opinion  and 
adding  our  sanction  to  what  had  been  long  known  and  approved. 
Our  notices  of  new  works  have  been  so  full  and  particular  that 
We  are  now  at  leisure  to  examine  some  of  their  predecessors  ; 
and  we  feel  that  it  is  but  justice  to  begin  with  one  of  our  earli- 
est and  most  successful  authors  in  the  department  of  scliool 
books. 

We  consider  Doctor  Morse  and  his  coadjutor  in  the  present 
work  as  advancing  two  distinct  and  well  founded  claims  to  pub- 
lic patronage.  In  the  first  place.  Doctor  Morse  was  emphati- 
cally and  truly  the  Father  of  American  Geography  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  he  has  kept  up  with  the  age  in  the  progress 
of  improvement.  Not  that  be  and  his  coadjutor  have  copied 
the  improvements  of  others  in  our  country  ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  latter  distinctly  claims  the  merit  of  originating  indepen- 
dently the  system  of  general  and  comparative  views,  used  by 
Mr  Woodbridge  and  Mrs  Willard,  without  denying  them  the 
same  merit ;  and  the  interrogative  system  of  Gay  and  Grold- 
smith  was  promptly  adopted  as  soon  as  their  works  became 
known  here. 
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The  general  and  comparative  views,"  says  the  junior  editor, 
in  his  preface  to  the  twenty  sixth  edition,  *  form  only  one  feature 
of  our  improvement.  The  whole  plan  embraces  three  things. 
1.  Outline  views  of  the  globe  and  its  grand  divisions.  2.  CW> 
netted  descriptions  in  detail  of  the  different  countries  or  parts  of 
«ach  outline.  And  3.  Recapitulatory  or  general  and  comparer 
tive  views.  This  is  the  plan  which  the  mind  requires  in  order  to 
I  he  easy  performance  of  its  task. — Afler  having  described  very 
briefly  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  its  relations  to  other 
parts  of  the  universe,  the  pupil  should  be  presented  with  a  brief 
outline  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe;  consisting  of  little  else 
than  the  names  and  relative  position  of  its  oceans,  continents, 
and  grand  divisions.  He  is  then  prepared  to  commence  imme- 
diately the  study  of  some  one  of  these  divisions — North  America, 
for  example — and  here,  he  should  be  presented  with  another  out- 
line, exhibiting  the  prominent  features  of  the  country,  such  as 
the  mountain  ranges,  the  great  river  lines,  the  principal  bays  and 
gulfs,  the  long  chain  of  lakes,  d&c,  in  describing  all  which,  care 
should  be  taken  to  introduce  Yio  names  which  will  not  be  imme- 
diately intelligible  to  the  pupil.  Such  a  view  will  prepare  him  to 
come  with  advantage  to  the  study  of  the  descriptions  of  particu- 
lar countries,  and  any  further  introduction  to  these  descriptions, 
we  conceive  to  be  entirely  unnecessary.  The  plan  of  beginning 
elementary  treatises  of  geography,  with  general  views  of  the  ani- 
mal, mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  of  the  various  races  of 
men,  degrees  of  civilization  of  different  nations,  d&c  we  conceive, 
•is  wholly  wrong,  because,  in  giving  such  views,  there  is  a  con- 
stant use  of  the  names  of  countiies,  people,  and  places,  with 
which  the  pupil  has  not  yet  been  made  acquainted.  The  object 
of  every  introductory  view,  in  an  elementary  treatise,  should  be 
to  make  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  work  more  intelligible.  It 
is,  therefore,  highly  improper  to  insert  here  what  cannot  be  un- 
derstood, till  the  pupil  has  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

'  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  second  head  of  our  plan 
--^the  descriptions  in  detail  of  different  countries. — Here  also, 
there  is  an  order  to  be  observed,  there  is  a  connexion  and  depen- 
dence of  the  various  heads,  which  make  it  proper  that  they 
should  follow  each  other  in  a  particular  succession.  This  has 
been  heretofore  much  neglected  by  all  geographical  writers. 
Towns,  rivers,  mountains,  canals,  d&c.  are  thrown  together  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  proper  order  of  description,  and  thus  the 
student  is  compelled  to  go  over  the  account  again  and  again,  before 
he  can  get  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  country.  We  have  endeav- 
oured to  avoid  this  error.  For  example,  in  the  account  of  Spain, 
p.  196,  afler  naming  the  boundaries,  divisions,  and  capes,  we  give 
a  connected  view  of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  showing  Imw 
they  all  spring  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  diverge  into  different  parts 
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of  the  peninsula.  The  rivers  are  described  after  the  mounulos 
and  in  reference  to  them,  because  the  course  in  which  they  run 
is  determined  by  the  ridges,  each  great  river  draining  the  ooau- 
try  between  two  of  the  mountain  ranges.  Cities  come  after  riv- 
ers, because  in  describing  the  position  of  some  of  the  cities,  we 
have  occasion  to  name  the  rivers  on  which  they  stand.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  mass  of  names  and  things,  having  no  perceptible  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  the  pupil  finds  that  he  can  put  them  to- 
gether in  a  regular  series,  and  often  that  he  can  reason  from  one 
to  the  other.  Thus  natural  associations  are  formed,  which  aid 
the  memory,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  this  way  be- 
comes easy  and  delightful.' 

The  method  here  presented  of  conveying  a  notion  of  the 
general  features  of  a  country  is  excellent ;  and  the  plan  of  ex- 
amining pupils  in  outline  maps,  b^  way  of  general  review,  will 
be  found  to  furnish  an  admirable  means  of  testing  their  pro- 
ficiency. 

One  of  the  worst  difiiculties  for  pupils  in  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy arises  from  the  dry,  uninteresting  manner  in  which  the 
facts  are  recorded  in  the  text  books,  and  from  the  continual 
repetitions  which  are  permitted  to  occur  in  them.  From  these 
defects  the  present  work  is  remarkably  free  ;  the  style  is  easy 
and  unaffected  ;  and  wherever  it  can  be  done  with  propriety 
the  names  of  places  are  connected  with  some  striking  histori- 
cal association,  or  some  interesting  fact  in  natural  history. 
Care  is  taken,  moreover,  that  the  same  description  should  not 
be  applied  to  a  thousand  different  towns.  The  instructer  who 
has  ever  used  a  text  book  of  a  difi^erent  character  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  these  points  of  excellence. 

On  the  whole,  whether  we  consider  the  number  of  improve- 
ments embraced  in  the  present  work,  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  it,  the  ease  and  purity  of  its  style,  or  the 
neatness  and  accuracy  of  its  execution  both  in  the  text  and  the 
maps,  we  must  assign  it  a  high  rank  among  school  geographies  ; 
nor  do  we  intend  any  disparagement  to  its  numerous  competi- 
tors, when  we  say  that,  although  with  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular points  it  may  be  excelled  by  one  or  morCi  yet  considered 
with  regard  to  its  various  improvements  taken  collectively,  it 
is  inferior  to  none  of  them.  It  is  this  general  excellence  which 
has  enabled  Morse's  Geography  to  maintain  its  ground  amidst 
a  host  of  new  competitors  in  an  age  of  novelty  and  change, 
and  which  will  continue  to  secure  it  an  extensive  circulation 
wherever  books  are  tried  on  their  own  merits. 
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Art.  VIII. —  The  Mercantile  Arithmelicy  adapted  to  the  Commerce 
of  the  United  States^  in  Us  Domestic  and  Foreign  RelationM, 
Wiih  an  Appendix  coniaitw^  Practical  Syitems  rfMengura" 

irl  tiony  GfUging^  and  Book-IS^inng.  A  New  EdiHmif  revited 
and  improved.  By  Michael  WaUh.  Boston.  Jticbardson 
&Lord.      1828.     13mo.    pp.416. 

Walsh's  Arithmetic  is  one  of  those  time-honored  works 
whose  fame  rests  upon  their  every  day  utility.  It  is  found  not 
only  in  the  school-room,  but  in  the  compting. house,  and  the 
ship's  cabin.  The  lad,  who  has  used  it  at  school^  retains  it  in 
after  life,  and  refers  to  it  as  an  undoubted  authority  in  the 
transactions  of  commerce,  and  the  young  adventurer  who  goes 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  foreign  lands,  puts  his  Walsh  in  his  chest 
to  serve  at  once  as  a  guide  to  the  money  transactions  of  other 
countries,  and  a  memento  of  home  and  (he  laughing  days  of 
school-boy  happiness. 

In  the  present  improved  edition,  Mr  Walsh  has  introduced 
several  important  additions,  as  appears  by  his  title-page,  but 
has  not  availed  himself  of  Pestalozzi's  system  of  mental  arith- 
metic. This  id  as  it  should  be.  He  thus  yields  the  place  of  a 
first  book  in  numbers,  to  those  books  which  furnish  instructioB 
on  the  new  system,  and  reserves  to  his  own  work  the  place 
which  it  will  long  continue  to  occupy,  that  of  a  sequel  to  men- 
tal arithmetic  and  practical  preparation  for  the  compting-house. 

The  merchants  have  complained  loudly  that  boys  who  were 
sent  into  their  service,  atler  having  studied  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  Slc,  on  the  purely  scientific  and  philosophical  plan, 
without  having  been  exercised  freely  on  practical  questions, 
had  come  to  their  business  utterly  unprepared,  and  were  con« 
tinually  making  blunders  in  the  most  common  details  of  trade ; 
while  those  who  had  gone  laboriously  and  faithfully  through 
Walsh,  were  completely  au  fait — up  to  the  active  transactions 
of  commerce. 

We  can  readily  believe  this.  It  is  no  more  than  a  coromen- 
tary  on  the  old  adage  that,  '  practice  makes  perfect.'  A  youth 
who  has  satisfied  himself  with  learning  the  philosophy  of  arith- 
metic and  applying  its  principles  just  enough  to  determine  their 
abstract  truth,  cannot  so  readily  become  an  expert  salesman 
and  accomptant,  as  one  who  has  patiently  wrought  out  a  com- 
plete series  of  practical  questions.  Still  we  say,  let  the  phi- 
losophy of  arithmetic  be  carefully  studied ;   let  the  boy  b« 
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ihoroughly  exercised  on  the  mental  plan  ;  and  tbeD,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  business,  let  him  go  carefully  and  faithfully  through 
Walsh.  He  will  do  it  in  half  the  time  that  used  to  be  occu- 
pied before  mental  arithmetic  was  introduced  into  our  schools ; 
and  he  will  find  it  rather  a  pleasing  than  an  irksome  task. 
When  this  practice  shall  prevail  extensively,  we  shall  have  no 
more  complaints  from  our  merchants,  that  mental  arithmetic 
unfits  boys  for  the  compting-house. 


Art.  IX.— 7%€  ^  Expoiiion,^ 

There  is  a  practice  which  has  ceased,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  New  England,  but  continues  to  prevail  extensively  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  sound 
education  and  the  incalculable  waste  of  precious  time:  We 
allude  to  the  practice  of  requiring  children  to  commit  dictionaries 
and  ahridgmenU  of  dictionariei  to  memory.  In  many  schools 
children  are  required  to  commit  the  definitions  contained  in 
a  small  duodecimo,  called  the  '  Expository'^  from  the  time  when 
they  are  able  to  learn  a  column  or  even  half  a  column  of  them, 
to  the  period  when  they  leave  school  and  enter  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  They  finish  the  book  in  something  less  than  a 
year,  when  having,  of  course,  forgotten  the  former  part  of  it, 
they  begin  again,  and  the  process  goes  on  in  this  manner  till 
their  'education  is  finished,'  as  the  phrase  is,  and  they  abandon 
the  study  of  words  to  commence  that  of  things. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  business.  The  definitions 
contained  in  most,  if  not  all  the  '  Expositors,'  are  not  only  im- 
perfect, but  generally  wrong,  and  frequently  the  most  whim- 
sical imaginable,  having  no  perceptible  connexion  with  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word.  Fortunately  for  us  in  New  Eng- 
land, there  are  none  of  these  books  to  be  found  here,  so  that 
wo  cannot  at  this  moment  furnish  examples  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  assertion  ;  but  we  would  recommend  to  any  of  our  read- 
ers, who  are  in  want  of  amusement,  to  send  to  the  South,  or,  if 
he  lives  there,  to  send  to  any  bookstore  for  a  school  Expositor, 
and  if  he  does  not  find  many  of  its  definitions  a  better  antidote 
for  low  spirits  than  any  jest  book,  from  Hierocles  to  Joe  Mil- 
lar, we  will  forfeit  all  our  claims  to  a  true  perception  of  the 
ridicalous. 
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The  inquiry  naturally  arises  with  any  one  who  has  never 
been  accustomed  to  such  things,  why  children  are  required  to 
waste  their  time  on  such  an  unprofitable  study  ?  What  is  the 
apology  offered  by  parents  and  instructers  for  suffering  such  a 
Gothic  practice  to  «xi8t  ?  The  reply  is,  that  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portance for  a  child  to  know  the  meaning  of  words.  True  ; 
but  the  first  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  true  meaning  of 
words  is  to  study  the  nature  if  things.  To  define  one  arbitrary 
term  by  another  arbitrary  term,  does  not  furnish  the  means  of 
increasing  the  pupil's  knowledge,  but  it  enables  him  to  appear 
to  know  more  than  he  does.  The  Expositor  says  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  the  things  mentioned  in  it — it  does  not  even  fur- 
nish any  clue  to  the  etymology  of  the  words  ;  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  term  given  as  a  definition  is  as  unintelligible  to 
the  child  as  the  term  defined — oflen  more  so,  and  the  memory 
b  tasked  and  burdened,  year  afler  year,  without  increasing  the 
stock  of  ideas  or  developing  the  powers  of  reasoning,  or  even 
teaching  the  meaning  of  words  so  much  as  might  be  done  by 
half  a  dozen  familiar  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  or  the 
reading  of  a  popular  treatise  on  any  of  the  useful  sciences. 

'  But  the  child,'  says  the  parent  or  teacher,  '  must  learn  the 
meaning  of  words,  must  acquire  a  stock  of  words  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conversation  and  letter  writing,  and  how  is  he  ever  to 
do  this  without  studying  the  dictionary  or  the  Expositor  ? ' 
We  answer,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  First,  ifidirec%,  by  study- 
ing things.  Let  biro  learn  scientific  terms  by  attending  to 
popular  treatises  of  the  sciences  themselves.  Let  him  learn 
the  other  terms  used  in  conversation  or  books,  by  inquiry  of 
those  he  converses  with,  or  by  reading,  with  a  dictionary  at 
hand  for  reference.  The  teacher  who  cares  for  the  good  of 
his  pupils,  will  direct  such  a  course  and  see  that  it  is  followed  ; 
while  he  who  studies  his  own  ease  will  direct  the  child  or  the 
class  to  commit  a  page  of  words  for  one  evening's  work,  and 
set  one  of  his  large  boys  to  hear  it  recited  in  the  morning. 

The  meaning  of  words  may  be  learned  by  a  direct  process, 
which  should  never  supersede  the  indirect  one,  already  recom- 
mended, but  which  may  very  properly  take  the  place  of  the  ^  Ex- 
positor '  system.  This  is  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language. 
Nothing  excites  attention  to  the  precise  meaning  of  words  in 
the  vernacular  language  so  effectually  as  the  study  of  a  foreign 
one,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  dead  or  a  living  language. 
This  is  the  shortest  and  the  most  direct  way  to  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  Englisl^  words  and  an  accurate  English 
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€kntral  School  of  Arts  and  Manfactures,  designed  to  form  Civil 
Engineers,  Directors  of  Mill  Works ,  Heads  of  Manufacto* 
ries,  S^c,  ^c.  Authorised  by  his  Ex.  M.  de  Vatismenil^ 
Master  of  Public  Instruction.  Founders,  Messrs  Lavalii, 
Director ;  Benoit^  Dumas,  Olivier  amd  Piclet,  Professors. 

(Conlioued  from  p.  276.) 

Programs  of  the  instruction  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Manu^ictures. 

The  instruction  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures is  arranged  conformably  to  the  programs  of  which  a  list 
here  follows : 

Course  of  Geometry. 

of  Practical  Natural  Philosophy, 
of  Machines  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Arts, 
of  Analytic  Chemistry, 
of  the  Working  of  Mines, 
of  the  Art  of  Building, 
of  Practical  Natural  History, 
of  Statistics  and  Political  Economy. 
Designs  relative  to  all  the  courses. 
Manipulations  relative  to  the  courses  of  Chemistry,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Mechanics. 

Course  of  Descriptive  Geometry. 

By  M.  Olivier — Former  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  Ex- 
Professor  in  the  School  of  Application  at  Metz,  Alc.  M.  C. 
Adjunct  Professor. 

The  professor,  at  the  beginning  of  his  course,  will  explain  to 
the  pupils  the  theory  of  logarithms,  the  use  of  the  tables,  and 
the  elements  of  plane  trigonometry. 

The  course  of  descriptive  geometry  will  last  one  year. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  professor  will  endeavour  to 
make  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  various  modes  of  projections. 
To  insure  afterwards  that  they  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  geometry  of  the  three  dimensions,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  make  use  with  facility  and  intelligence,  of  the  vari- 
ous graphic  constructions  of  descrip^ve  geometry,  he  will  cause 
them  to  make  applications  to  perspective  and  to  shades.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  these  applications  will  be  proposed  as  problems, 
and  the  solution  of  them  performed  without  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  course,  the  professor  will  develope 
the  various  applications  of  descriptive  geometry : 
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1.  To  Stone-cutting; — 2.  to  Carpentry ; — 3.  to  Mechanics  ; — 
4.  to  Astronomy. 

In  the  applications  to  mechanics,  he  will  show  how  one  can, 
in  certain  cases,  make  good  use  of  rigorous  results,  but  obtain- 
ed by  difficult  and  long  constructions,  by  results  inexact  it  is 
true,  but  sufficient  for  practice,  and  preferable  ibr  the  engineer, 
because  they  are  obtained  by  an  expeditious  method. 

Of  the  right  line  of  the  plane. 

First  construction. — 1.  Question.  Through  a  point  given  in 
space,  to  draw  a  right  line  parallel  to  a  given  right  line,  and  to 
find  the  magnitude  of  a  part  of  this  line.-^2.  Through  a  given 
point,  to  draw  a  plane  parallel  to  a  given  plane. — S.  To  con- 
struct a  plane  which  may  pass  through  three  points  given  in 
space. 

Second  construction.—^.  Two  planes  being  given,  to  find  the 
projection  of  their  intersection .---5.  A  right  line  and  a  plane 
being  given,  to  find  the  projection  of  the  point  where  the  right 
line  meets  the  plane. 

Third  construction. — 6.  Through  a  given  point,  to  draw  a 
perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  and  to  construct  the  projection 
of  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  ri£[ht  line  and  the  plane. — 7. 
Through  a  given  point  to  draw  a  right  line  at  risht  angles  to  a 
given  right  line. ----8.  A  plane  being  given,  to  find  the  angles 
which  it  forms  with  the  planes  of  projection. 

Fourth  construction, — 9.  Two  planes  being  given,  to  con- 
struct the  angle  which  they  form  between  them. — 10.  Two  right 
lines  which  cut  each  other  being  given,  to  construct  the  includ- 
ed angle. — 11.  To  construct  the  angle  formed  by  a  right  line 
and  a  plane,  given  as  to  position  in  space. 

Fifth  construction. — 12.  Two  right  lines  being  given  in 
space,,  to  determine  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  line 
which  measures  their  shortest  distance. 

Of  plane  tangents,  and  of  normals  to  curved  surfaces. 

Sixth  construction. — 13.  To  draw  a  plane  tangent  to  a  cylin- 
drical surface  ; — 1.  Through  a  point  taken  in  the  surface ; — 2. 
Through  ^  point  taken  without  the  surface ;— -3.  Parallel  to  a 
given  right  line. 

Seventh  construction.^^14.  To  draw  a  plane  tangent  to  a 
conical  suipfiice; — 1.  Thrj^ugh  a  point  taken  in  the  surface; — 
2.  Through  a  point  taken  without  the  surface  ; — 3.  Parallel  to 
a  given  right  line. 

Eighth  eonstruction,'-^l5.  Through  a  point  taken  iq  a  sur- 
face of  revolution,  of  which  the  meridian  is  known,  to  draw  a 
plane  tangent  to  that  surface. — 16.  Through  a  point  tnken  in 
the  sheet  hyper boloid,  to  draw  a  plane  tangent  to  that  suffiiee.— - 
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17.    Through  a  point  taken  upon  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  to 
draw  a  plane  tangent  to  that  surface. 

Ninth  construdion.'^lS.  Through  a  point  tiedcen  in  a  regular 
surface,  to  draw  a  plane  tangent  to  this  surface ; — application, 

1,  to  the  conoid ; — 2,  to  the  helicoid,  [surface  of  the  thread  of  a 
screw.] 

Of  the  intersection  of  surfiices. 

Tenth  construction, — To  construct  the  section  of  a  right  cyl» 
inder,  through  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  planes  of 
projection .-^To  draw  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  intersection, 
to  make  the  development  of  the  cylindrical  surface,  and  to  re- 
fer to  it  the  curve  of  intersection  as  well  as  its  tangent. 

Ekventh  construction, — To  construct  the  intersection  of  a 
cone;  1,  right;  2,  oblique,  through  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
one  of  the  planes  of  projection  ;  development  and  tangent. 

Twelfth  construction, — ^To  construct  the  intersection  of  a  sur- 
face of  revolution  through  a  plane ,  and  the  tangent  to  the  curve 
of  intersection  ;  a^^lication^  1,  to  the  ellipsoid  ;  2,  to  the  sheet 
hyperboloid. 

Thirteenth  construciion.-^To  construct  the  right  section  of  a 
cylinder,  to  draw  the  tangent,  and  to  construct  the  development 

Fourtunth  construction, — To  construct  the  intersection,-^-*!^ 
of  two  cylindrical  surfaces, — 2,  of  two  conical  8ur&ceB^<<--3,  of 
a  cylindrical  surface  and  a  conical  8urf«ce,^-4,  of  two  surfaces 
of  revolution  whose  axes  meet,— -5,  of  a  ceni<^  sur&ce  aad  a 
surface  of  revolution. 

Application  to  the  solution  of  certain  probleivs. 

Fifteenth  construction, — Four  points  being  given  in  i^ce,  to 
find  a  fiflh  which  may  be  at  equal  distances  from  each  of  them, 
that  is,  to  circumscribe  a  sphere  about  a  pyramid. — Four  planes 
being  given,  to  6nd  a  point  which  may  be  at  equal  distances 
from  each  of  them,  or  to  find  a  sphere  tangent  to  four  given 
planes. 

Sixteenth  construction, — ^In  a  soKd  angle  of  three  faces,  there 
exist  three  rectilinear  angles  formed  by  the  edges  among  them- 
selves, and  three  diedral  angles  formed  by  the  mutual  inclina- 
tions of  the  faces.  Of  these  nine  angles,  three  being  given,  to 
find  the  others. 

Seventeenth  construction, — To  draw  to  a  helix  traced  upon  a 
right  cylinder  a  tangent  parallel  to  a  given  plane. — Through  a 
given  point  upon  a  spherical  epicycloid,  to  draw  a  tangent  to 
this  curve. 

Eighteenth  construction, — Through  a  given  right  line  to  draw 
a  plane  tangent  to  a  sphere. 

Nineteenth  construction, — Through  a  given  right  line  to  draw 
a  plane  tangent  to  a  surface  of  revolution ; — 1 ,  to  the  ellipsoid  ; — '■ 

2,  to  the  sheet  hyperboloid. 
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Tteeniieth  construction. — To  constract  a  right  line  resting  ap* 
OD  four  given  right  lines. 

Applications  of  descriptire  geometrj. 

1.  To  Linear  Perspective. — General  notions  upon  perspectire 
and  upon  the  apparent  outlines  of  bodies.  The  popils  will  ex- 
ecute various  constructions. 

2.  To  Shades. — General  notions  upon  shades.  The  pupils 
will  execute  numerous  constructions  of  shade. 

Wash. — The  pupils  wilt  wash  for  effect,  unider  the  direction 
of  the  professor  of  design,  some  of  the  drawings  in  shade  which 
they  shall  have  executed. 

3.  To  Sione^cutting. — 1.  Construction.  Carve  slope,  in  bevel, 
presenting  a  cylindrical  scoop. — 2.  Curve  slope  in  a  round  tow- 
er, in  betel,  and  presenting  a  spherical  scoop.— 8.  Turned  slope, 
or  cow's  horn  (two  solotions).— 4.  Back  vault  of  Marseilles. — 
5.  Long  gothic-arch  vault,  and  cloister-arch  vauh. — 6.  Right 
descent.-— 7.  Sloping  descent  (two  solutions). — 8.  Trampet 
slope  in  the  angle. — ^9.  Ridge-arch  vault  in  a  round  turn. — 10. 
Winding  stair-case,  open  for  light,  and  with  solid  newels. 

4.  ToCarptwtry. — 1.  Construction.  Right  ridge; — ^2.  Oblique 
ridge  ;-^.  inclined  span  ;— 4.  Winding  staircase.  The  pupils 
will  have  to  trace  a  certain  number  of  eombinations  pointed  out 
by  theprofessor. 

5.  To  JfocAffiery.— -Tracing  of  gearings  and  of  curves  de- 
scribed by  moveable  points  in  machines,  &c.  &c. 

6.  To  Astronomy. — Projection  of  solar  dials. 

Course  of  Geometry  of  three  dimensions. 
The  professor  will  give,  during  the  course  of  descriptive  geom- 
etry, numerous  lessons,  in  which  he  will  determine,  by  geometry ,^ 
the  principal  properties  of  conic  sections  and  of  sur&ces  of  the 
second  order,  and  those  of  transcendental  curves,  and  of  sur- 
faces of  superior  orders,  which  find  their  application  in  the 
arts. 

Course  of  Topography. 

Elementary  notions  of  Topography. 

The  pupils  will  execute  in  the  field,  surveys  with  the  plain 
table,  the  compass,  the  surveyor's  square,  and  will  besides  be 
exercised  in  levelling. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  lesson,  the  professor  will  ques- 
tion a  certain  number  of  the  pupils  ;  the  adjunct  professor  will 
moreover  have  two  interrogatories  a  week.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  the  pupils  will  undergo  a  general  examination. 

Course  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

By  M.  Piclet — Former  pupil  of  the  Normal  School,  Master 
of  Conferences  in  the  Preparatory  School,  Ex-Professor  of  Natu- 
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ral  Philosophy  at  Marseilles,  &c.     M.  Caladon,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor. 

The  course  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  two  years  of  studies.  The  first  part  includes 
the  physical  properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  at  rest  or  in 
motion ;  the  second,  those  of  the  imponderable  fluids.  The  first 
part  will  comprehend  all  the  facts  of  rational  mechanics,  which 
are  important  in  applications.  The  most  of  them  will  only  be 
enunciated,  since  the  mathematical  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
pupils  will  be  insuflicient  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  their 
demonstration.  But  the  manner  of  applying  them  will  be  en- 
larged upon.  In  this  part  of  the  course  much  derelopment  will 
be  given  to  the  theory  of  the  resistance  of  solid  bodies  at  rest  or 
in  motion,  in  liquids  and  gases,  and  to  that  of  friction.  In  the 
second  part,  the  theory  of  heat  will  principally  be  enlarged 
upon. 

Although  this  course  of  natural  philosophy  is  chiefly  directed 
towards  useful  applications,  the  plan  comprehends  all  classes  of 
physical  phenomena ;  but  a  great  number  will  be  examined  only 
in  a  very  succinct  manner.  This  arrangement  has  the  advan* 
tage  of  uniting  among  themselves  the  different  parts  of  natural 
philosophy,  of  faciliuting  their  study,  and  of  imprinting  the  hci$ 
on  the  memory ;  advantages  which  would  not  be  attained  by 
treating  merely  of  the  physical  phenomena  which  have  useful 
applications  to  the  arts.  Besides,  if  the  pupils  ought  not  to 
study  certain  theories,  they  ought  to  know  of  their  existence,  in 
order  that  they  may  labour  under  no  illusion  in  relation  to  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  part  of  the  science  which 
they  have  studied,  and  the  science  considered  in  all  its  develop* 
ments. 

First  Year. 

General  properties  of  bodies, — Extension,  measure  of  exten- 
sion ;  system  of  measurement ;  guaging ;  different  instruments ; 
impenetrability ;  divisibility ;  atoms ;  mobility ;  different  kinds  of 
forces ;  time ;  units  of  time ;  instruments  for  the  measure  of 
time;  velocity;  inertia;  measure  of  forces;  composition  of 
forces  which  act  upon  the  same  point ;  equilibrium  or  a  material 
point ;  motion  of  a  material  point,  free  or  required  to  rest  upon 
a  curve  or  a  surface. 

Permanent  forces  which  act  upon  bodies. — Gravitation ;  weight ; 
general  phenomena ;  centre  of  gravity ;  law  of  weight  both 
above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  law  of  the  fall  of  a 
body  at  a  small  distance  from  the  earth  ;  intensity  of  weight  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  apparatus  designed  to  measure  the 
bulk  of  bodies,  balance,  steelyard,  bent  lever  balance. 
Molecular  attraction. 
Repulsive  force  of  heat. 
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Of  solid  bodies. — Porosity  ;  density,  different  methods  of  de» 
terinining  it ;  phenomena  which  result  from  the  greater  or  less 
stability  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  particles  of  solid  bodies. 
Elasticity ;  ductility  ;  frangibility ;  resistance  to  the  stroke  ; 
resistance  to  pressure ;  resistance  to  traction ;  resistance  to  being 
worn  or  used ;  structure  of  solid  bodies ;  equilibrium  of  solid 
bodies ;  motion  of  a  free  solid  body ;  motion  of  a  solid  body 
around  a  point,  a  right  line,  or  upon  a  surface ;  friction  ;  laws ; 
tables ;  shock  of  bodies,  solid,  soft,  and  elastic ;  use  of  solid 
bodies  to  transmit  motions. 

Of  liquid  bodies. — ^Porosity  ;  density  ;  areometer  of  Baume, 
of  Cartier ;  alcoometer,  volumeter ;  areometer  ^ivin^  the  den- 
sities ;  phenomena  which  result  from  the  greater  or  less  stabil- 
lity  of  equilibrium  between  the  particles  of  liquid  bodies ;  com- 
pressability ;  elasticity  ;  viscosity ;  cohesion  ;  equilibrium  of 
liquid  bodies ;  principles  upon  which  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium 
of  liquids  are  founded^  equilibrium  of  liquids  subjected  to  what- 
ever forces  ,  eouilibrium  of  liquids  enclosed  in  vessels  of  large 
dimensions ;  lateral  pressure ;  equilibrium  of  liquids  in  capillary 
spaces ;  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies ;  motion  of  liquids ;  mo- 
tion in  open  canals;  motion  in  conduit  pipes ;  flowing  through 
orifices  in  very  thin  partitions,  through  pipes ;  shock  of  liquids 
against  solid  bodies ;  motion  of  floating'  bodies ;  use  of  liquids 
for  transmitting  and  modifying  forcee;  use  of  liquids  as  moving 
forcesi 

Of  gasBoms  bodies. — Atmosphere ;.  general  properties  of  the 
gases ;  measure  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  gases;  barometers ;  law 
of  Mariote ;  density  of  the  gases ;  bodies  mating  in  gas ;  motions 
of  gaseous  bodies  ;  motions  in  conduit  tubes ;  flowing  through 
orifices  in  their  partitions,  and  through  pipes ;  shock  of  the 
gases  against  solid  bodies ;  machines  and  apparatus,  the  play 
of  which  is  founded  upon  the  properties  of  the  air ;  use  of  the 
gases  in  transmitting  and  modifying  forces ;  of  the  wind  as  a 
moving  force ;  of  air,  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  sound. 

Second  Year. 

Of  heat. — Sensible  caloric  ;  radiated  caloric  ;  laws  of  radia- 
tion ;  influence  of  surfaces  ;  equilibrium  of  temperature  by  ex- 
change ;  propagation  of  heat  through  bodies  ;  laws  of  the  dimi- 
nution and  increase  of  heat ;  latent  caloric  ;  expansion  of  bodies ; 
vapor  ;*  hygrometry ;  specific  caloric  ;  phenomena  developed  in 
the  changes  of  state  of  bodies ;  measure  of  temperatures  ; 
sources  of  heat ;  sources  of  cold. 

Fuel — Combustibles  employed  for  fuel ;  calorific  powers  in 
weight  and  volume ;  radiating  powers  ;  motion  of  hot  air  in  con- 
duit pipes ;  laws  of  the  motions  in  having  no  regard  to  friction ; 
laws  deduced  from  observation  ;  influence  of  superior  and  infer 
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rior  partitions  ;  of  the  curvature  of  pipes  ;  of  lateral  openings ; 
effect  produced  by  the  meeting  of  currents. 

Of  chimneys.-^ Elements  which  determine  their  dimensions ; 
law  of  the  cooling  of  the  air  in  chimneys ;  determination  of  the 
minimum  diameter  of  a  chimney  i  the  most  favorable  dispositions 
for  augmenting  the  draft  ;  construction  of  shop  and  house  chim- 
jieys  ;  influence  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  draft  of 
chimneys ;  apparatus  designed  to  secure  the  draft  of  chimneys 
from  the  influence  of  the  winds. 

Steam  Boilers,  apparatus  of  supply,  apparatus  for  safety,  fur* 
naccs,  hearths,  grates,  pipes  of  circulation,  chimneys,  regis- 
ters, form  of  the  different  apparatus  in  use. 

Simple  distillation,  by  an  open  fire,  in  the  open  air,  with  pres- 
sure, 'by  steam ;  rapid  distillation  ;  distillation  with  analysis  of 
vapors ;  double  distillation. 

Spontaneous  evaporation  ;  by  a  current  of  forced  air  ;  by  fire 
in  open  vessels ;  by  hot  air ;  by  steam  and  by  baths  of  hot  oil; 
double  apparatus ;  evaporation  in  the  open  air,  spontaneoua  or 
by  heat. 

Drying  in  free  air  ;  by  hot  air  ;  by  contact  with  steam  pipes ; 
by  a  current  of  air  put  in  motion  and  dried ;  drying  of  pulver- 
ised matters ;  drying  in  the  open  air. 

Heating  by  the  gases ;  ventilation  of  habitations ;  warming  by 
combustion  direct ;  internal  warming  by  stoves ;  warming  of  the 
air  by  radiation  ;  pipe  stoves ;  hot  air  calorifers ;  steam  calori- 
fers  ;  hot  water  calorifers  ;  comparison  of  the  different  modes 
of  warming. 

Heating  of  liquids  ;  direct  heating  ;  heating  by  steam. 
Heating  of  solid  bodies. 

Cooling  of  bodies  ;  ice  houses  ;  frigorific  mixtures  ;  ventila- 
tion by  cold  air. 

Health  apparatus  for  unhealthy  factories. 
Light. — Transmission  ;  reflection  ;   refiraction  ;   dispersion  ; 
coloring  of  light  in  passing  through  thin  lamina  ;  inflection  ; 
double  refraction  ;   polarization  j   luminous  meteors  ;  vision  ; 
optical  instruments  ;  construction  of  lenses  and  mirrors. 

Lighting, — Combustibles  employed  in  lighting  ;  examination 
of  flame  ;  lighting  by  solid  materials  ;  lighting  by  liquid  materi- 
als :  lamps,  different  forms  of  tubes,,  different  arrangements  of 
reservoirs  of  supply ;  hydrostatic  lamps,  mechanic  lamps  ;  light- 
ing by  gas ;  comparison  of  the  different  modes  of  lighting  ;  ap- 
paratus for  modifying  lights ;  glasses  ground  or  colored  ;  reflec- 
tors ;  lens  apparatus  ;  lighthouses  ;  flint  and  steel. 

Electricity, — General  phenomena  ;  inequality  of  the  conducts 
ing  power  of  bodies  ;  electricity  developed  by  rubbing  two 
bodies  together  is  of  a  different  nature  in  each  of  them  ;  law  of 
el^trical  attractions  and  repulsions ;  causes  of  the  diq^ersidaof 
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electricity  ;  electricity  is  retained  on  the  surfiuse  of  bodies  by 
the  pressure  of  the  air  ;  relation  of  the  spreading  of  electricity 
to  the  curvature  of  the  surface  ;  action  of  points  ;  development 
of  electricity  by  influence  ;  explanation  of  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  electric  bodies  ;  explanation  of  the  electric  spark  ; 
electrical  apparatus  ;  electrical  machines  ;  electrophoras  ;  con- 
densers ;  electroscopes  ;  effects  produced  by  electrical  explo- 
sions ;  electrical  light ;  atmospheric  electricity  ;  causes  of  the 
electricity  of  the  air  ;  effect  of  thunder ;  lightninff-rods,  their 
construction ;  different  causes  of  the  development  of  electricity. 

Electricity  developed  by  contact, ^^Files,  different  forms  ;  ef> 
fects  owing  to  distribution  ;  effects  owing  to  currents  ;  ignition 
and  fusion  of  bodies  ;  chemical  effects  ;  influence  of  currents 
upon  the  magnetized  needle  ;  action  of  currents  upon  one  an- 
other ;  action  of  the  earth  upon  moveable  conductors  traversed 
by  currents  ;  explanation  of  the  action  of  currents  upon  load- 
stones, and  of  the  former  among  themselves  ;  development  of 
electricity  in  chemical  actions  ;  application  to  the  preservation 
of  metals,  and  for  preventing  saline  deposits  in  conduit  pipes. 

Magnetism, — General  phenomena ;  poles  ;  communication  of 
the  magnetic  virtue  ;  distribution  of  magnetism  in  a  magnetised 
bar ;  terrestial  magnetism  ;  declination,  compass  ;  inclination, 
dipping  needle  ;  magnetic  intensity,  instrument  to  measure  it ; 
distribution  of  magnetism  on  the  surface  of  the  globe;  variation 
of  inclination,  of  declination,  and  of  intensity  ;  different  proces- 
ses of  magnetizing. 

Constructions. — The  pupils  will  have  to  draw  the  following 
constructions : 

Balances  1  ;  lightning  rods  2  ;  shop  chimneys  2 ;  apparatus 
for  steam  4 ;  apparatus  for  distillation  4  ;  apprjatus  for  evapo- 
ration 4  ;  driers  2 ;  gas  warmers  6 ;  warming  by  liquids  2 ; 
warming  by  solids  1  ;  ice-houses  1 ;  apparatus  for  health  4 ; 
lighting  2.     Total  35. 

ManipulaHons. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
the  foots  or  of  the  phenomena  studied  in  the  course  of  natural 
philosophy,  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  execute  numerous  ex- 
periments. The  pupils  will  be  required  to  erect  large  appara- 
tus calculated  by  them  with  given  conditions.  They  will  sub- 
ject them  to  various  trials,  in  order  to  verify  their  calculations. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  course,  the  professor  will  ques- 
tion the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  lesson.  The  adjunct  professor 
will  have,  besides,  two  interrogatories  a  week.  At  the  close  of 
each  year  there  will  be  a  general  examination. 

Course  of  Practical  Mechanics. 
By  M.  Binoit — Civil  Engineer,  former  pupil  of  the  Polytech- 
nic School,  Ex-Professor  in  the  Schod  of  Anplication  of  the  roy- 
al corpe  of  the  tirmy  list,  &c.    M.Didiez,  Adjunct  Professor. 
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The  instruction  in  mechanics  has  been  divided  into  two  grand 
sections.  The  one  comprehends  all  the  lessons  of  the  first  year, 
and  a  portion  of  th«)se  of  the  second  ;  and  embraces  the  study 
of  theoretical  mechanics,  that  of  the  elementary  mechanisms  of 
machines,  and  that  iu  fine  of  the  moving  forces  of  the  auxiliary 
machines  of  most  mechanic  arts.  The  other  section  of  the 
course  is  reserved  to  the  study  of  the  arts,  which,  in  order  to 
make  the  materials  upon  which  they  are  exercised  undergo  the 
necessary  operations,  make  use  of  particular  machines  more  or 
less  complicated.  In  this  part  will  be  found  much  apparatus 
described  in  the  first ;  but  then  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
their  use,  and  the  modifications  of  form  and  dioiensions  which 
they  must  undergo,  for  any  particular  object  proposed.  Not- 
withstanding these  frequent  and  inevitable  repetitions,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  pupils  will  acquire  a  precise  idea  of  prac- 
tical mechanics,  only  in  proportion  as  they  shall  be  furnished 
with  precise  instructions  upon  a  great  number  of  mill-works,  in 
such  manner  as  to  familiarize  them,  on  every  occasion,  with  the 
use  of  the  known  apparatus. 

First  Year. — First  Section. 

Equilibrium  and  play  of  simple  iiuicAtnes.-^Inclined  plane ; 
wedge  ;  levers ;  pulleys ;  pulley  blocks ;  windlasses ;  capstans  ; 
screw. 

Resistance  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of 
machines, — Resistance  of  wood,  of  cast  iron,  of  wrought  iron,  of 
steel,  of  copper,  of  lead,  of  pewter,  of  zinc,  of  chains,  of  cordite, 
of  bands,  of  straps  of  leather,  6lc.  To  traction  ;  to  bruising ;  to 
bending ;  to  transverse  rupture ;  to  interior  pressure ;  to  torsion  ; 
to  the  shock ;  to  friction  ;  to  wear,  6lc,  Measure  of  adhesion, 
of  friction,  and  of  the  rubbing  of  cords.  Influence  of  these  re- 
sistances in  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and  upon  the  motion  of 
simple  machines 

Transformation  of  motions. — Elementary  mechanisms,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  different  kinds  of  motion  may  be  converted  into 
each  other  :-^Rectilinear  progressive ;  rectilinear  alternate ;  cir- 
cular progressive ;  circular  alternate  ;— ^whether  these  motions 
are  subject  to  intermissions,  or  act  with  continuity. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  constructions  relative  to  these 
mechanisms  more  useful,  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve*  in  the 
latter  the  appearance  and  the  destination  which  they  have  in  the 
machines  from  which  they  may  be  taken. 

Of  active  mooing  powers.^^f  the  measure  of  dynamic  effect 
in  general.  Of  forces ;  of  the  law  of  forces  ;  of  the  metrolitre. 
Measure  of  the  dynamic  effect  possessed  by  the  turning  shaft  of 
a  receiver. — Bridle^  dynamonuter^  dynamometric  balances.  Mea- 
sure of  the  dynamic  efied  consumed  by  the  labor  of  whatever 
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machine.  Djrnamometrical  emrd.  Of  man  applied  to  a  ermk ; 
to  a  peg  wheel ;  to  a  drum  ;  to  tread  wheels ;  to  trenching  aad 
digging  down ;  to  carrying ;  to  drawing.  Of  horaee  nod  onn 
applied  to  drawing  in  teams  and  in  carriages ;  or  aeting  bf  their 
weight  upon  inclined  planes  and  oblique  nrafeable  cirelee.  Of 
springs  and  of  heavy  bodies  considered  as  deposttoriee  of  mechan- 
ical powers.  Of  jfy  wheels  considered  as  regulators  of  the  motion 
of  machines. 

Removal  of  /(Kicis^— Jacks  ;  crabs  ;  cranes  ;  capetane ;  wind- 
lasses; rowel  machines ;  drags. 

Exertion  of  pressure, -^Wtdge  presses  ;  cylinder  presses ; 
screw  presses ;  percussion  presses  ;  le? er  presses  ;  hfdranlic 
presses. 

Exertion  o/'Dfrai«5t<m.—- Rammers. 

Elevixtion  of  isalfr.-«-Bucket  wheel ;  drum ;  (tuoria);  chain 
pump ;  screw  of  Archimedes ;  centrifugal  force  machine ;  ma- 
chine of  Verra ;  machine  of  Vialon  ;•  hydraulic  reed  ;  forcing 
pumps ;  suction  pumps  ;  forcing  and  suction  pumps  ;  bellows 
pumps ;  rotatory  pumps  ;  fire  engines. 

Displacement  of  ^osff.— -Blowing  machines ;  air  pumps ;  bel- 
lows; ventilators;  trumpets. 

Weights  and  measures, — Balance,  steelyard,  lever-balance  ; 
calculator  ;  perambulator ;  watches ;  clocks  ;  timepieces. 

Second  Year. 
Continuation  of  the  First  Section, 

Of  Water  as  a  moving  force, — Measure  of  the  Telocity^  ex- 
penditure and  force  of  currents  of  water  ;  undershot  wheels  with 
plane  floatboards  hanging,  moved  by  impulsion  ;  undershot  wheels 
with  plane  floatboards  inclined,  moved  by  impulsion ;  ondershdt 
wheels  with  curved  floatboards  inclined,  moved  by  pressure; 
breast  wheels  with  paddles  and  with  buckets;  orershot  wheels 
with  buckets ;  obliqe  wheel ;  shell  wheel ;  spiral  wheel ;  reaction 
wheel ;  tub  wheels ;  (Danaide)  ;  chain  wheel ;  buckets ;  float 
machine ;  machine  of  Schemnitz ;  water-column  machine ;  hy- 
draulic balance  wheel ;  hydraulic  ram  ;  hydraulic  regulators. 

Of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  as  a  moving  ^ar^e.— Of  the  ve- 
locity and  force  of  winds ;  vanes  with  horizontal  axis ;  windmills 
with  fixed  and  with  moveable  sails  ;  vanes  with  «  verticsil  axis, 
and  of  their  uso  as  moderators  in  machines ;  of  atmospheric  air 
dilated  in  the  pyrealophorus. 

Of  steam  as  a  moving  force, — Generation  of  steam  ;  of  boil- 
ers, and  of  the  means  of  preventing  their  explosion ;  measure  of 
the  mechanic  power  of  steam ;  of  condensing  engines ;  single 
acting  steam  engines ;  double  acting  steam  engines,  at  high  pres- 
sure with  condenser ;  double  acting  steam  engine,  by  expansion 
without  condenser  ;  double  acting  steam  engine,  by  expansion 
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with  coadenaer ;  of  i team  engines  of  many  cylinders ;  of  rotative 
aieam  engines ;  of  moderators  of  steam  engines ;  distributors  of 
combustibles. 

ParticMiiar  a^tpUcations  of  steam  engines.^'^i  draining ;  of 
desiccation ;  of  transportation  upon  iron  raiUroads,  by  the  aid  of 
locomotive  and  fixed  engines ;  of  transportation  by  water,  by  the 
aid  of  steam  boats  and  of  engines  for  towing. 

Of  the  gases  and  of  vapors  in  general  as  moving  forees.^-Oi 
the  gases  of  powder  in  detonating  machines,  as  fire-arms,  mines, 
dtc  Of  the  use  of  steam  for  throwing  projectors.  Brief  history 
of  steam  engines. 

Second  Section. 

Agriculture. — Ploughs,  sowing  machines,  weeders,  smoothing 
roller,  machines  for  breaking  down,  straw-cutter,  d&c. 

Millery. — Seives,  fans;  water  mills  on  land  and  upon  boats; 
steam  mills ;  windmills ;  mills  turned  by  animal  power ;  by  hand ; 
bolts,  kneading  troughs,  d&c. 

Lees,  paste,  vermiedli. — Grater,  serge,  rollers,  drawing  ma- 
chine. 

Wines,  ciders,  perry.— Presses,  grinding  mills,  6lc. 

Oils. — Machines  for  pounding  and  bruising,  for  wringing, 
presses,  d&c. 

/Sft^ars.— Root-cutters,  rollers,  presses,  dec. 

Brick-making. — Machines  for  fabricating  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 

iCope-maArt;^.— -Machines  for  fabricating  and  laying  ropes,  dec. 

Spinning  of  hemp. — Systems  of  numbering  the  thread  com- 
posed of  filamentary  substances  in  general ;  machines  for  peeling, 
bruising,  combing,  spinning  and  twisting,  reeling  and  winding, 
hemp  and  flax. 

Cotton-spinning. — Machines  for  beating,  picking,  carding, 
roping,  spinning  and  twisting,  reeling  and  winding,  cotton. 

Spinning  of  raw  tcH9o/.— 'Machines  for  breaking,  picking,  card- 
ing, spinning  and  twisting,  reeling  and  winding,  raw  wool. 

Spinning  of  combed  1000/.— Machines  for  combing,  plaiting, 
spinning  and  twisting,  reeling  and  winding,  combed  wool. 

Spinning  o/*  cashmere.— -Machines  for  combing,  carding,  plait- 
ing, spinning,  twisting,  reeling  and  winding,  the  cashmere. 

Silk  spinning. — Machines  for  drawing,  twisting,  joining,  reel- 
ing and  winding,  of  silk. 

Fabrication  of  webs. — Machines  for  warping,  sizing,  and  weav- 
ing, of  plain,  quilted,  diapered,  and  figured  stuflTs. 

Stocking  weaving. — Machines  for  stockings  and  for  various 
knit  webs. 

Fabrication  of  laces. — Machines  for  flat  and  round  laces,  &lc. 

iVir^-KwA:.— Machines  for  making  nettings,  tooth-lace,  tulles, 
&c. 
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F^Aricaticm  o^/fi^s.-^Stddle-bowt,  fallen,  machinei  forahtf- 
ing  the  fur  from  the  skins. 

Cloik  dressing. — Scourers,  squeezers,  daab-wheds,  foiling* 
mills,  nappers,  sheariog  machines,  br ushers/ tenter  bars,  stretch- 
ers, presses,  calenders,  cylinders,  dtc. 

iiwpressfOfis.— Machines  for  engra? ing  on  plane  and  cylindric- 
al surfaces ;  machines  for  printing  by  application  and  in  relief; 
copperplate  presses;  printing  presses,  mechanical  compositor; 
lithographic  presses. 

F*abricaiion  of  papers  amf /Mu/e6oanf.— Grinding  mills,  cylin* 
ders,  twisters,  moulds  without  end,  dtc. 

/mt/a/toiu.— Pantograph,  prosograph  ;  instroments  for  design- 
ing perspective  ;  telegraphs,  semaphorus. 

iSiivtit^.— Machines  for  sawing  wood,  for  pointing  stakes,  for 
sawing  stone,  marble,  &c. 

PoA'sJWit^.— Machines  for  polishing  glass,  optical  glaaws,  dMS« 

Puhtrisaticm. — Machines  for  bruising  plaster  ;  bark  mill ; 
madder  mill ;  powder  mills ;  mills  for  pulverising  bones,  for 
grinding  ores ;  machines  for  braying. 

P/aiif*i^.**Machines  for  planing  woods  for  painting,  for  raising 
mouldings,  for  making  inlaid  floors. 

Fabrication  of  iiM^iiils.— Trip-hammers,  sledges,  hammers,  rolU 
ing  and  slitting  mills,  foundries,  shears,  wire-drawers. 

Uu  of  the  metals, — Machines  for  fabricating  nails,  pins, 
needles,  metallic  cloths,  lead  pipes  without  seam ;  machine  for 
cutting  files;  machine  for  making  the*  Vaucanson  chain. 

Card  making, — Machines  for  smoothing  the  leather,  for  prick- 
ing, for  bending,  and  for  setting. 

Machine  making. — Turning  lathes  ;  machines  for  planing^ 
boring,  fluting,  and  filleting ;  platforms  for  dividing  and  cutting 
gearings;  (aUsoirs);  whetstones;  carving  tools. 

During  the  course  of  Mechanics,  the  professor  will  question 
the  pupils  after  each  lesson  ;  the  adjunct  professor  will  have,  on 
his  part,  two  interrogatories  a  week.  At  the  close  of  each  year, 
there  will  be  a  general  examination. 

The  pupils  will  have  at  their  disposal  a  certain  number  of  ma- 
chines which  they  will  have  to  put  up  and  take  down,  to  operate, 
and  to  submit  to  such  trials  as  will  enable  them  to  estimate  their 
useful  effect.  They  will  execute  in  general  all  the  experiments 
necessary  for  learning  what  modifications  must  be  given  to  the 
results  of  theoretical  mechanics,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
them  usefully  applicable  to  the  construction  and  establishment  of 
machines. 

Meetings  will  Ite  proposed  to  the  students  for  accomplishing 
them,  in  the  application  of  the  notions  which  they  have  acquired, 
relative  to  the  composition  or  modification  of  machines,  and  to 
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the  organization  of  mill  works  and  manufactures,  according  to 
given  programs. 

Coustructians  and  labelled  sketches, — We  state  neither  the 
number  nor  tlie  nature  of  the  constructions  and  labelled  sketches 
relative  to  the  course  of  practical  mechanics,  because  the  pupils 
ought  to  be  able  to  design  all  the  machines  described  to  them. 
These  machines  will  be  studied  so  much  the  more  in  detail,  as 
their  utility  shall  be  greater,  or  their  use  more  extensive.  The 
pupils  will  always  have  to  execute  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty 
designs  relative  to  this  course. 

Course  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Arts. 
By  M,  Dumas. — Private  tutor  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Atheneum,  6lc,     M.  Bergouhnioux,   Adjunct  Pro* 
feasor. 

Chemistry,  as  a  science,  offers  a  field  so  vast  and  so  varied,  it 
presents  in  its  applications,  details  so  numerous  and  so  important, 
that  it  is  thought  necessary  to  point  out  the  general  march  of  this 
instruction,  in  order  to  show  in  what  sense  it  has  appeared  ne* 
cessary  to  direct  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  to  it  all  its  se- 
verity without  making  it  lose  its  extent. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  general  chemistry.  The  useful 
bodies  alone  are  studied,  but  thcie  are  studied  under  all  points  of 
view,  and  serve  to  justify  or  to  demonstrate  the  general  rules  of 
the  science.  The  pupils  are  called  to  repeat  all  the  experiments^ 
even  those  which  require  instruments  of  precision.  For  this  pur* 
pose,  they  are  provided  with  balances ;  they  make  themselves 
graduated  tubes,  df^c. 

The  second  year  is  reserved  to  the  chemical  arts.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  class  them  under  a  determinate  order  by  their 
mutual  dependence ;  but  little  importance  is  attached  to  this  or- 
der. That  which  fixes  above  all  the  range  of  study  of  these  arts 
is,  the  progress  of  the  other  courses  of  the  school.  The  arraoge- 
ment  is  to  give  examination  to  these  arts  in  proportion  as  the  pu- 
pils receive  in  the  cjther  courses  the*  knowledge  of  which  they 
have  need,  or  indeed  in  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  these  arts 
becomes  useful  to  them  in  regard  to  their  other  studies. 

The  instruction  of  chemistry  and  the  chemical  arts  is  divided 
into  four  parts;  1,  lessons  of  theoretical  chemistry;  9,  lessons 
relative  to  practical  chemistry ;  3,  manipulations  performed  by 
the  pupils ;  4,  designs  of  apparatus  or  mills,  laid  down  by  them 
afler  certain  models,  or  composed  at  the  meetings  from  their  noter, 

Fifsl  Year, 

General  Chemistry, 

Definition  of  chemistry  ;  nomenclature ;  examination  of  simple 

bodies  not  metallic ;  proportional  numbers,  atomic  theory ;  study 

of  the  forces  which  determine  chemical  phenomena ;  natural  clas« 
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sification  of  bodies ;  study  of  compounds  not  roetallie,  divided  in- 
to neutrtly  acid,  and  basic  compounds ;  examination  of  the  met* 
als ;  compounds  formed  by  the  metals  among  themaelrea,  or  al- 
loys; metallic  oxides,  chlorides,  iodides,  snlphorets,  dto. ;  ndts; 
recapitulation  of  the  preceding  lessons,  comparison  of  bodies 
among  themselves,  under  the  relation  of  their  diiferenees  or  of 
their  resemblances,  and  demonstration  of  the  natural  affinilietof 
each  group ;  analysis  of  gaseous  compounds  or  mixtures ;  iDalysis 
of  liquid  and  solid  compounds  or  mixtures;  general  notions  of  or- 
ganic chemistry;  elementary  analysis  of  organised  bodies;  gen- 
eral classification  of  bodies  into  acids,  alkalis  and  neutrals ;  or- 
ganic acids ;  organic  alkalis ;  sugar,  gum,  starch,  wood ;  alcohols 
and  ethers;  fat  bodies;  coloring  matters ;  essential  oils ;  resins; 
animal  substances ;  recapitulation  of  the  course,  comparieon  of 
organic  substances  among  themselres,  demonstration  of  the  rela- 
tions which  have  served  as  the  basis  to  their  classification ;  gen- 
eral process  of  organic  analysis ;  means  of  eeparating  organic 
matters  from  each  other ;  methods  for  separating  from  them  the 
mineral  substances  which  are  mingled  or  combined  with  them* 

Second  Year, 
Chemical  Arts. 

1.  Oenerai  natiam. — Combnstibles,  heating,  lighting ;  use  of 
water,  dissolutions,  crystallisations,  washing;  mineral  waters  both 
natural  and  artificial. 

3.  CAaiiica/^nKluer#.-«Extraction  of  sulphur  and  its  purifi- 
cation ;  fabrication  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  extraction  of  marine  salt ; 
fabrication  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  ;  of  artificial  soda;  of  the  aodm 
called  natural;  fabrication  of  crystals  of  soda,  of  the  salt  of  soda; 
preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid;  of  chloride  in  quantities;  of 
chloride  of  lime ;  fabrication  of  potash;  of  saltpetre;  of  gun-pow- 
der;  of  nitric  acid;  of  alum ;  of  the  sulphates;  of  magnesia,  copper^ 
iron,  &c.;  fabrication  of  glacial  sulphuric  acid;  products  of  the 
distillation  of  animal  substances ;  animal  carbon  ;  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia ;  fabrication  of  Prussian  blue,  and  of  the  prussiates. 

3.  Ifo^fTs/br  cemeii/tii^.-^Making  of  plaster;  ofrawandby* 
draulic  lime,  of  mortars,  cements  and  grubstone  mortar ;  essay  on 
building  stones. 

4.  Po/ffn«#.— -Making  of  bricks ;  of  crucibles;  of  tiles,  square 
bricks,  d&6. ;  of  crockery  ;  of  pipe-clay ;  of  stone  ware  ;  of  porce- 
lain ;  application  of  c4>lors  in  the  various  classes  of  pottery  ;  pre- 
paration of  these  colours. 

5.  Glasses. — Making  of  bottle-glass ;  of  common  glass  with  pot- 
ash base  ;  of  common  glass  with  soda  base ;  of  crystal ;  of  stress ; 
of  enamels;  application  of  colours  in  the  various  kinds  of  glass; 
preparation  of  these  colours  ;  colouring  of  vitreous  bodies  in  the 
mass  ;  painting  on  glass. 
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6.  Working  of  the  nuMs.^^Qenenl  principles  of  metallurgy  ; 
•xtracUon  of  bismuth  ;  of  tin  ;  of  zinc  ;  of  antimony  ;  of  lead  ; 
of  copper  ;  of  mercury  ;  of  silver ;  of  gold  ;  of  platina  ;  of  iron  ; 
($€  casting  and  its  varieties  ;  of  steel  and  its  varieties ;  general 
considerations  upon  the  influence  which  the  mode  of  treating 
iron  ores,  their  nature,  and  that  of  the  combustibles^  exercise  on 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  product;  general  notions  on 
Ihe  making  of  alloys  in  quantities;  bronzes;  brasses;  printing 
types,  d2.c.;  refining  of  the  precious  metals;  application  of  metals 
upon  metals;  art  of  gilding;  silver  plating;  tinningof  copper  and 
iron  ;  metallic  mohair;  tinning  of  glasses;  gilding  of  woods^  of 
skins,  of  papers,  6lc. 

7.  Virugar  and  products  which  depend  thereon. — Making  of 
▼inegar  by  fermentation;  by  the  distillation  of  wood;  making  of 
verdigris;  of  verditer;  of  the  acetate  of  lead ;  of  Dutch  white  lead; 
of  the  white  lead  of  Clichy. 

8.  Of  sugar  and  of  the  products  ima2ti^Mu.-*-Making  of  su- 
gar from  red  beets;  of  starch;  making  of  wine,  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  of  tartaric  acid;  making  of  beer;  of  cider;  extraction  of  alco- 
hol and  of  brandies,  of  rum,  &c. 

9.  Of  fat  bodiesand  of  their  products. — Extraction  of  oils,  tal- 
lows, 6lc,  ;  making  of  candles,  wax  lights,  d2.c. ;  making  of  soaps. 

10.  Colours  and  difes. — General  processes  of  dying;  properties 
of  materials  to  be  dyed ;  hemp  or  linen,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and 
leather;  bleaching  of  linen  and  cotton;  discharging  of  the  oil  and 
grease  from  wool;  discharging  the  grease  from  silk;  dying  red; 
yellow;  blue;  black;  mixed  colours;  application  of  the  process  of 
dying  to  various  matters,  under  their  various  forms;  impressions 
upon  linen  and  woollen  cloths. 

1 1 .  Of  the  graphic  enis,  under  a  chemical  point  a/*  vteto.-— Col- 
ours employed  in  oil  painting;  in  miniature;  in  water  colours;  in 
chalks;  in  pastels;  fiiibrication  of  paper  hangings;  preparation  of 
the  colours  in  use  in  the  graphic  arts;  general  processes  of  print- 
ing; of  engraving  in  black;  of  engraving  in  colour;  of  litho* 
graphy ;  fabrication  of  pasteboard  and  of  various  sorts  of  paper.   * 

12.  Various  aris.-^Extraction  of  the  essential  oils,  prepara- 
tion of  varnishes ;  art  of  tanning;  hat  making;  preparation  of 
gelatine  and  of  glues;  man  ufucture  of  tobacco. 

Manipulations. — Each  week,  the  pupils  will  be  set  to  repeat 
themselves  the  experiments  made  in  the  lessons.  They  will  have 
besides  special  lessons  for  learning  to  blow  glass  and  making  all 
the  instruments  of  the  laboratory. 

Moreover,  the  pupils  will  construct  themselves  certain,  appara- 
tus of  fabrication  on  a  large  scale,  and  will  make  them  operale. 
They  will  be  introduced  into  factories,  in  order  to  study  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  industry  which  are  the  objecl  of  the  course. 
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In  the  particular  design  of  the  school,  it  haa  been  thought  in- 
dispensable to  multiply  The  manipulations :  thus  ibey  will  be  four 
timeH  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  polytechnic  school. 

Constructions. — The  pupils  will  have  to  execute  the  following 
constructions. 


Apparatus  for  |;enera]  chemlitry  4 

Making  of  charcoal  from  wood  i 

Preparation  of  gas  ibr-lighting  2 
Preparation  of  artificial  mineral 

waters 2 

EztractioD  and  purification  of 

sulphur 1 

Making  of  sulphuric  acid    ...  2 

Extraction  of  marine  salt    ...  4 

Preparation  of  sulphate  of  soda     .  1 

or  artificial  soda 2 

of  natural  soda 1 

of  the  salt  and  crystals  of  soda  1 

of  hydrochloric  acid    ....  1 
of  chlorine  and  the  chloride  of  lime  1 

ofpotath 2 

of  saltpetre 1 

of  gunpowder 3 

of  nitric  acid 1 

of  alum 1 

of  glacial  sulphuric  acid  >    •    .  1 

of  plaster 1 

of  limes,  mortars  or  cements    >  2 

of  bricks 1 

of  tiles  or  square  bricks   •    -    •  1 

of  crucibles 1 

of  crockery 1 

of  pipe  clay 2 

of  stone  ware 3 

of  porcelain 2 

of  bottle  glass 1 

of  window  glass 1 

of  crystal 2 

of  enamels 1 

ofstrass 1 

Painting  upon  glass      .    .    .    .  i 

Extraction  of  biMnuth    ....  1 

oftin 1 

of  zinc 1 

of  antimony 1 

of  lead 4 

ofcopper     2 


of  mercury  .......i 

of  silver      .......2 

ofgold ...2 

ofplatina     •.•....! 

of  iron 10 

Fabricatkm  of  steel 2 

of  mould  casting   -    ....    2 

of  bronze 1 

of  brass  --- i 

Refining  of  the  precious  metals    -    1 

Making  of  tin-plate 1 

Artofgiidins 1 

Tinning  of  .glasses 1 

Making  of  acetic  acid    .    .    .    .     i 

ofverditer        i 

of  white  lead 1 


of  sugar  from  canes    -    . 

of  sugar  from  beets    .    > 

Refining  of  sugar     ... 

Making  of  starch     ... 

Preparation  of  wine      .    . 

of  beer .     -    . 

of  cider      -    . 

of  spirits     .     . 

'  of  <nls    ... 

of  tallow    .    . 

Making  of  candles    .    .    - 

of  H-ax  light.   -    - 

of  soaps       ... 

Apparatus  for  dying       -    - 

for  printing  upon  stuffii    - 

for  making  paper  hangings 

Making  of  paper      .    .    - 

Extract  of  essential  oils 

Tanning 

Hat-muing 

Distillation  of  animal  matters 
Prussian  blue  and  prussiate 
Gelatine  and  glue    -    -     • 
Manufacture  of  tobacco 


.  2 
.    4 

-  4 
.     1 

-  1 

-  1 
.  •! 

-  4 
.  1 
.  1 
.  2 
'  2 
.  4 
>  10 
.  9 
.     6 

-  4 

•  1 
'     4 

•  2 
.  1 
.     1 

2 

•  2 
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During  the  whole  of  the  course,  the  pupils  will  be  examined  by 
the  professors  at  the  end  of  each  lesson.  The  adjunct  professor 
will  have  two  interrogatories  a  week.  At  the  end  of  each  year, 
there  will  be,  besides,  a  general  examination  upon  the  whole 
course. 

Course  of  Analytic  Chemiitry. 
'  By  M,  Busstfy  former  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  School  of  Pharmacy. — M.  Bergouhnioox  Adjunet 
Professor. 
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First  Year. 

When  the  pupils  shall  be  sufficiently  advancedi  materials  will 
be  given  them  to  analyse.  The  composition'  of  these  materiab 
being  known  by  the  professor  alone,  the  pupils  will  give  their  re- 
suits,  and  marks  will  be  assigned  to  each  of  them,  according  as 
they  shall  have  more  or  less  approached  the  truth.  These  lessonsi 
which  will  uke  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  will  ha?e 
particularly  for  their  object  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
chemical,  mineral,  and  organic  analysis. 

Second  Year. 

The  different  methods  of  analysis,  easily  applicable  to  the  wants 
of  industry  and  commerce,  will  be  explained.  The  pupils  will  be 
required  to  execute  all  the  experiments  necessary  to  the  under* 
standing  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  chemical  arts,  all  the 
trials  by  which  the  value  of  the  products  in  use  in  these  arts  can 
be  fixed,  in  fine  to  make  the  complete  analysis  of  the  various  ma 
terials  of  important  use.  These  processes  of  analysis  and  the  man- 
ipulations which  relate  to  them,  will  be  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  present  in  one  single  group  all  that  has  relation  to  the 
operations  of  the  same  industry. 

Course  of  Working  the  Mines. 

By  M.  Bineau,  former  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  En* 
gineer  of  Mioes. 

In  this  course  the  various  species  of  minerals  will  be  made 
known,  the  appearances  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  and  the  means  that  may  be  made  use  of,  in  order  to 
extract  and  work  them. 

It  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  will  include  the 
principles  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  the  general  methods  of 
working.  The  second  will  comprehend  the  complete  study  of  the 
species  employed  in  the  arts,  their  mineralogical  characters,  their 
direction,  and  the  mode  of  working  which  is  proper  to  them. 

First  Fart. 

1.  Mineralogy. — Notions  of  crystallography ;  determination  of 
the  species  of  minerals;  scientific  classifications;  enumeration  of 
the  species,  their  summary  description;  2.  Geology. — Of  rocks, 
and  of  their  structure;  stratification  of  grounds;  successive  ap- 
pearances of  organised  beings  in  the  different  geological  stages; 
division  of  grounds  into  different  classes;  enumeration  of  the 
grounds  in  the  order  of  superposition;  theories  upon  the  formir 
tionof  the  earth.  3.  Working, — ].  Search  of  mines;  cuts,  pits, 
and  galleries,  sounding;  searchof  subterraneous  waters,  artesian 
welb. — 2.  Means  of  making  trenchinffs,  utensils,  and  powder. 
— 3.  Working  in  open  air. — 4.  Working  by  pits,  and  galleries; 
veins,  beds,  and  masses.-— 5.  Timbering;  resistance  of  woods; 
timbering  of  pits  in  quick  sands,  and  grounds  penetrated  with 
water;  timbering  of  galleries.— 6.  WalUng,  strengthening  with 
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plank  io  curb.  7.  Transportation  of  the  ores  in  the  interior  of 
the  mines;  the  raising  of  them  out.  8.  General  principles  of  the 
mechanical  preparation  of  ores. 

Second  Part. 

Description  of  all  the  mineral  species  employed  in  the  arts; 
their  position,  their  extraction,  their  uses.  Examples  will  be  giv- 
en drawn  from  mines  the  most  celebrated  and  best  worked. 
1.  Stones  employed  in  jewelry;  means  of  cutting^  of  polishing 
them,of  estimating  their  value.  2.  Polishable  rocks;  stones  em- 
ployed in  constructions.  3.  Minerals  which  are  used  in  making 
glass,  porcelain,  crockery,  potter's  ware,  and  bricks;  minerals 
which  are  employed  as  solvents  in  the  metallnrgic  arts.  4.  Min- 
eral materials  employed  as  manures  in  agriculture;  minerals  made 
use  of  in  design  and  painting.  6.  Metalliferous  ores;  the  me- 
chanica  preparation  of  them.  7.  Combustibles,  anthracite,  lig- 
nites, bitumens,  and  turf. 

Constructions^ — The  pupils  will  have  to  execute  the  following 
constructions  1.  Crystallographic  figures;  general  geological 
section ;  details  of  this  section  relative  to  the  grounds  which  con- 
tain the  principal  metalliferous  locations,  the  combustibles,  and 
the  saliferous  masses;  particular  sections  proper  for  making 
known  the  manner  of  existence  of  veins,  masses  and  deposits. 
3.  Design  of  boring  and  of  its  different  utensils.-  4.  S^tions 
representing  the  various  modes  of  working.  5.  Designs  relative 
to  the  timbering  and  walling  of  galleries  and  pits;  model  of  tooth- 
ing and  of  picketing.  6.  Disposition  of  an  iron  railway  in  the  in-* 
terior  of  a  mine.  7.  Tubs  and  cars  which  raise  the  ore  out. 
8.  Machines  for  braying;  grinding  mill,  cylinder  machine;  ma- 
chines for  washing,  (patouillei),  stationary  trough,  rocking 
trough,  rocking  sieve.  10.  Cutting  of  precious  stones;  cutting 
of  gun  flints. 

During  the  whole  course  the  pupils  will  be  questioned  by  the 
professor  at  the  end  of  each  lesson.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  there 
will  be,  besides,  a  general  examination  upon  the  whole  of  the 
lessons. 

Course  of  Practical  Natural  History. 

By  M.  Ad.  Brongniart. — Doctor  of  Medicine;  Fellow  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris,  dtc. 

This  course  will  have  for  its  end,  to  make  known  all  the  organ- 
ized beings,  which,  by  themselves  or  by  any  of  the  substances 
which  they  produce,  are  employed  in  the  arts  of  industry. 

They  will  examine  the  characters  which  distmguish  these  be- 
ings, their  origin,  the  diverse  varieties  important  to  be  known 
which  they  present,  the  cares  which  they  require,  their  mode  of 
culture  or  of  bringing  up.  When  only  one  part  of  these  beings 
is  used  in  the  arts,  the  organization  of  that  part  will  be  studied 
in  tueh  manner  as  to  give  an  account  of  the  mode  of  formation 
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of  the  useful  substance,  and  of  the  means  by  which  its  quantities 
may  be  augmented,  or  its  qualities  perfected ;  in  fine,  the  en- 
deavour will  be  to  determine  what  are  the  processes  by  which  these 
substances  may  be  obtained  in  the  most  economical  manner 
possible. 

This  course  will  comprise  two  parts,  wholly  distinct ;  the  one 
will  have  for  its  object,  vegetables  and  their  products ;  the  other, 
the  animals,  and  the  materials  they  furnish. 

First  Part.     Of  Vegetables. 

Organization  and  intimate  structure  of  vegetables,  functions  of 
these  beings,  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  various  substances 
which  they  contain.     Of  their  culture  in  general. 

Classification,  distribution  by  natural  families,  characters  and 
properties  of  the  most  remarkable  families. — Special  history  of  the 
vegetables  and  vegetable  substances  employed  in  the  arts. — ^Wood 
considered  in  regard  to  constructions,  to  the  fabrication  of  ma- 
chines and  instruments,  to  heating,  and  to  carbonization  ;  textile 
materials,  and  those  suitable  for  making  paper  ;  starchy  substan- 
ces ;  gums  ;  substances  containing  sugar  and  alcohol ;  oils,  vege- 
table wax,  d^c. ;  tobacco ;  resin,  resinous  gum,  caoutchouc,  &c. ; 
tanning  matters ;  alcaliferous  substances,  opium,  quinine,  ipeca- 
cuanha, 6lc.  ;  preservation  of  vegetable  matters. 

Part  Second.     Of  Animals, 

Organization  and  functions  of  animals. — Of  the  various  sub- 
stances which  compose  them,  and  of  their  mode  of  formation. — 
Clasdification  of  animals  and  comparative  organization  of  the 
principal  classes. — Special  history  of  the  animals  and  animal  sub- 
stances employed  in  the  arts. — Animals  considered  under  the  re- 
lation of  their  mechanical  action. 

Animal  Products, 

Hair,  wools,  horse-hair,  d^c. ;  feathers,  down,  &/C. ;  silk  ;  pel- 
tries and  furs  ;  skins,  parchment ;  catgut ;  animal  glues ;  greases, 
white  and  whale's  ;  wax  ;  honey  ;  colouring  matters ;  cochineal, 
kermes,  lake,  sepia,  6lc.  ;  preservation  of  animal  matters. 

Constructions. 

Constructions. — The  pupils  will  be  exercised  in  copying  de- 
signs representing  the  points  the  most  important  to  bo  known, 
of  the  organization  of  vegetables  and  animals,  or  the  characters 
and  structure  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  arts. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  all  the  pupils  will  be  examined  by  the 
professor,  who  will,  in  addition,  during  the  course,  hold  many 
examinations,  in  order  to  ascertiin  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Course  of  the  Art  of  Building. 

B^  M.  GoubUer. — Architect  of  Public  Works,  Recording  and 
Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Civil  Edifices. 

The  object  of  the  course  is, —  1,  to  procure  for  the  pupils  a 
general  knowledge  of  tlie  art  of  arranging,  executing,  and  valu- 
ing the  conetructions,  which  the  exercise  of  the  dilTerent  indus- 
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tries  may  render  necetMry  ;  3,  and  to  terfe  is  preparatory 
studies  for  those  who  are  specially  designed  far  the  exereisB  of 
the  art  of  boiiding,  whether  as  architects  or  civil  engineers,  or  as 
builders  or  undertakers  of  building. 

As  these  last  must  necessarily  study  more  particularly  the  dlA 
ferent  objects  of  this  course  in  a  third  year,  the  profeaeor  will 
give  to  each  of  these  objects  those  developments  only  which  are 
useful  to  the  great  body  of  the  pupils. 

This  course  will  be  divided  into  several  parts,  of  which  this  is 
an  index : — 1.  Of  the  materials  which  are  employed  in  construc- 
tions.— 2.  Of  the  preparations  which  they  undergo. — 3.  Of  the 
various  parts  of  constructions.-— 4.  Of  the  lawsof  eidifices.'— 5.  Of 
the  manner  of  reckoning,  measuring,  and  estimating  construc- 
tions.— 6.  Of  the  arrangement  of  constructions. — 7.  Of  the  exc 
ccution  of  works. 

1.  Of  the  materials  which  are  employed  in  canstrudions. — §  I . 
Materials  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. — Wood  ;  thatch, 
reeds,  6lc, — ^  S.  Materials  drawn  from  the  mineral  kingdom. — 
Minerals,  earths,  sands,  pebbles,  puzzolanas,  plaster,  buhrstone, 
rubblestone,  stones,  freestone,  granite,  marbles,  slates,  dtc 
Metals — iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  pewter.  In  regard  to  these 
difierent  matters,  their  physical  and  chemical  qualities  will  first 
be  described,  so  far  as  particularly  concerns  the  art  of  building, 
mccording  to  what  has  been  taught  in  the  course  of  mineralogy, 
natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  ;  these  will  be 
given  besides  an  introductory  sketch  of  their  principal  uses. 

3.  Of  the  preparations  which  these  materials  undergo,'^  1 . 
Before  being  delivered  to  builders.  1.  Operations  merely  manual 
or  mechanical. — Cutting  and  sale  of  woods;  eittraction  of  earths, 
sands,  minerals,  and  metals.  2.  Operations,  manual  and  me- 
chanical as  well  as  chemical. — Making  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  paving 
bricks  ;  of  artificial  puzzolanas  ;  of  piaster,  and  of  lime.  For 
all  these  operations  the  course  will  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  rehearsing  succinctly  what  has  been  taught  in  the  courses  of 
descriptive  geometry,  chemistry,  mechanics,  d^c. 

3.  Of  the  various  parts  of  constructions, — ^  1.  Of  the  foun- 
dations.— 1.  of  the  knowledge  of  the  various  species  of  soil.-^ 
2.  Of  the  means  of  remedying  their  compressibility. — 3.  Of  the 
execution  of  the  labours  of  removing  and  filling  up.-— 4.  Of  the 
execution  of  the  foundations.-f-5.  Of  terrace-walls,  or  walls  of 
support. — 6.  Of  cellar  vaults. — §  2.  Of  constructions  above 
ground. — 1.  Of  vortical  constructions  in  wood,  in  pis^,  in  mason* 
ries  of  rubblestone,  buhrstone,  bricks,  stone,  6lc, — 2,  Of  hori- 
zontal constructions,  areas, pavements,  brick  pavements,  slabbing, 

&LC. Floors  of  wood,  of   wrought  or  cast  iron,      Terraces 

in  stone,  bitumen,  metal,  d£.c.-*-^  3.  Of  the  various  species 
of  roofs,  as  well  in  relation  to  their  disposition,  as  to  their  con- 
struction, their  spreading,  de^c. — §  4.  Of  shelters.—].  Of  ridg^ 
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roofs  of  wood,  of  iron  wrought  or  cast. — Of  shelters  properly  so 
called,  in  thatch  or  reeds,  in  wood,  tiles,  slates,  metal,  d&c. — §  5. 
Of  stairs  in  wood,  in  masonry,  6lc, — §  6.  Of  preparatory  works. 
Scaffoldings,  arch-moulds,  props,  shoars,  &c. — 4  '^-  ^^  ^^®  ^^ 
of  iron  for  contributing  to  the  solidity  of  constructions  in  wood 
and  masonry. — ^  8.  Of  accessary  works. — Joinery,  locksmithery, 
painting,  glazing,  d^c. — §  9.  Of  hydraulic  constrnctions. — Of 
canals,  basins,  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  wells,  and  in  particular  of 
artesion  wells. — §  10.  Of  bridges  of  wood  ;  of  iron;  of  masonry. 
Of  bridges  suspended  by  iron  chains. 

4.  Cfthe  laws  of  edifices. — ^  1.  As  to  what  concerns  the  re- 
lations with  the  public  autbonty. — Of  the  laws,  regulations  or 
usages,  relative  to  the  working  of  various  materials,  and  to  the 
various  fabrications  of  which  they  are  susceptible. — ^To  the  lay- 
ing out  upon  the  public  way,  to  the  conditions  required  in  regard 
to  the  solidity  of  constructions,  to  their  height,  d&c. — To  the  con- 
ditions relating  to  rivers  and  water  courses. 

§2.  As  to  what  concerns  the  relations  with  individnals.  Of  ser- 
vices; of  the  right  of  enclosure  ;  of  the  laws  of  vicinage ;  of  par- 
tition walls ;  of  prospect  upon  neighbouring  property ;  of  the  dis- 
tances on  vacant  spaces  which  may  be  exacted  in  certain  cases  ; 
of  what  relates  to  waters  and  to  plantations ;  of  the  guaranty  of 
constructions  ;  of  reparations  of  tenants ;  of  leases  and  rights  of 
occupancy,  reports  of  reviewers,  and  arbiters,  &c. 

5.  Of  the  manner  of  reckoning,  measuring,  and  vahting  con^ 
structions, — Of  works  which  may  be  reckoned  by  the  piece  ;  of 
those  which  may  be  estimated  whether  by  linear  measure,  or  by 
the  surface,  or  by  solid  contents ;  of  the  principles  of  measure- 
ment, and  of  different  usages  which  are  more  or  less  generally 
admitted  in  it ;  of  valuing,  and  of  the  fixing  of  prices  ;  of  the  di- 
gesting of  plans  and  memoirs. 

6.  Of  the  distribution  of  constructions. '--Of  the  preliminary 
digestion  of  a  program  pointing  out  the  destination  of  the  con- 
structions, the  various  parts  of  which  they  are  to  be  composed, 
the  disposition  and  size  which  they  must  have,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  various  objects  which  they  must  be  able  to  contain ; 
and  in  general  of  the  various  data  which  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy. 
Of  the  general  principles  which  should  be  fbllowed  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  constructions,  as  well  to  satisfy  the  data  of  the  program^ 
as  to  obtain  all  necessary  solidity  and  all  possible  economy. 

Of  the  execution  of  the  works.^KJ^  the  various  modes  of  ex- 
ecution.— By  superintendence  according  to  the  expense  in  labour- 
ers' days'  works,  and  materials,— •At  the  lowest  price  by  the  piece 

or  by  measure. By  contract  or  by  the  job. — At  established 

prices.^— Of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  different 
modes  of  execution. — Of  the  measure  proper  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  secure  these  advantages,  and  to  prevent  or  diminish  these  di»^ 
advantages.— Of  the  clear,  entire,  and  precise  determination  (in 
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case  of  prices  filled  in  advance,  or  of  bargains  bj  the  job,)  of  tbe 
works  to  be  executed,  by  means,  1.  of  plans,  sections  and  eleva- 
tions in  sufficicTit  number;  2  of  a  schedule  of  description  and 
timation;  3  and  by  a  bill  of  the  expenses  of  the  execution, 
the  direction,  conduct  and  superintendence  of  works. — Of  tbe 
contestation,  as  the  execution  goes  on,  of  works  which  do  not  re- 
main apparent  or  accessible.---Of  the  examination,  veriiicatioo, 
allowance  and  estimation  of  works,  after  their  accomplishment 
The  pupils  will  have  to  execute  the  following  constructions  :  Ma- 
chine for  making  mortar,  I. — Combination  of  carpentry,  forms  of 
out-houses,  wooden  fronts,  floors,  roofs,  scaffoldings,  arch-moulds, 
stair-cases,  6lc.,  14. — Floors  and  roofs  of  iron,  5. — Vaults,  arch- 
es, bridges,  stone  stairs,  10. — Ground  plans,  sections,  and  eleva- 
tions of  factories,  10. — Total,  40. 

Course  of  Political  Economy  and  Statistics. 
By  M,  H,  GuiUemoL 

Political  economy  may  be  considered  under  various  points  of 
view,  and  taught  by  many  methods,  according  as  it  is  proposed 
to  form  publicists,  legislators,  administrators,  merchants,  or 
manufacturers. 

The  end,  wholly  special,  assigned  to  the  studies  in  the  central 
school  of  arts  and  manufactures,  excludes  the  transcendental 
theories,  and  comports  only  with  teaching  doctrines  immediately 
applicable,  and  above  all  controversy.  Such  is  also  the  predomi- 
nant idea  of  the  course  of  political  economy  and  statistics,  and 
the  basis  of  the  plan  which  the  professor  proposes  to  follow. 

This  plan,  conceived  according  to  the  very  order  of  the  succes- 
sive development  of  the  operations  of  industry,  admits  three  prin- 
cipal divisions,  under  which  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  ar- 
range themselves. — The  conception  and  establishment  of  a 
manufacture. — 2,  The  working  of  it. — 3.  The  sale  of  the  manu- 
factured products. 

First  Division. 

Elements  of  the  general  theory  of  industry. — Property  of  indus- 
try.— Laws  instituted  to  guarantee  or  to  modify  it.  Legislation 
of  writs  of  invention,  of  patents,  of  establishments  of  industry  coo- 
siderod  as  inconvenient,  unhealthy,  or  dangerous. — Of  capitals, 
and  of  their  functions  in  the  production  of  riches. — Of  associa- 
tion and  its  effects. — General  view  of  the  various  modes  of  soci- 
eties of  industry.  Analysis  of  the  circumstances  which  ought  to 
influence  the  mode  of  working,  and  the  choice  of  place  for  estab- 
lishing a  manufacture. 

Second  Division. 

Division  of  labour,  its  principles  and  effects. — Nature  and 
functions  of  the  various  agents  of  production. — Of  workmen,  of 
workmanship,  and  of  salaries. — Laws  upon  the  relations  of  mas- 
ters and  workmen,  combinations,  police  of  industry,  &a — loeti- 
imioos  of  head-men   (prtuf  ^oiRfiies).^Of  machines.— Of  the 
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buildings  and  of  the  moveables  of  industry. — Of  the  funds  for 
carrying  on. — Principles  of  accountability  in  industries. 

Third  Division. 

Circulation  of  products. Functions-of  the  various  agents 

which  distribute  them  in  society. — Of  the  taking  price  and  of  the 
sale  value. — Analysis  of  the  elements  of  both. — Channels  of  dis- 
posal.— Various  causes  which  determine  their  relative  advan- 
tages.— Tariff  laws. — Prohibitions. — Protective  rights  ;  import 
duties,  and  excise  on  manufactured  articles. — Drawbacks  and 
premiums. 

Without  making  the  subject  of  a  particular  instruction,  statis- 
tics will  be  constantly  appealed  to,  in  order  to  give  to  the  gener- 
al principles  the  irrefutable  sanction  of  facts.  Numerous  docu- 
ments drawn  from  the  best  sources,  will  be  put  into  the 'hands  of 
the  students,  from  which  they  will  be  frequently  exercised  in 
drawing  up  computations,  in  making  comparative  calculations, 
and  even  in  digesting  memoirs  upon  various  questions  of  political 
economy  and  statistics.  The  last  lessons  will  be  devoted  to 
making  known  to  them,  by  rapid  views,  the  history  and  the  com- 
parative actual  situation  of  the  principal  industries  among  differ- 
ent people,  and  the  causes  of  their  progress  or  of  their  decline. 

Constructions. 

For  the  purpose  of  engraving  iu  the  minds  of  the  students  the 
most  positive  and  most  important  results  of  this  course,  they  will 
be  made  to  put  into  synoptical  tables  certain  of  the  data  of  the 
statistics  of  France.  There  will  be  given  them  to  colour,  ac- 
cording to  various  indications  relative  to  industry,  maps  of  France 
disposed  for  this  purpose.  The  pupils  will  best  represent  to  them- 
selves thus  the  distribution  of  combustibles,  mines  and  great  in- 
dustries, upon  the  soil,  which  soonei  or  later  they  are  to  operate. 

Course  of  Design. 

By  M.  Leblanc. — Professor  of  Design  to  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Arts  and  Trades. 

From  their  entrance  into  the  school,  the  pupils  will  be  employ* 
ed  in  executing  certain  designs  with  the  scale  and  dividers. 
They  will  be  taught  the  various  processes  of  washing,  there  will 
be  given  to  them  certain  models  for  chalking  and  taking  proofs, 
in  order  to  help  them  to  the  use  of  this  convenient  and  expeditp 
ious  process  ;  in  fine,  they  will  be  exercised  in  sketching  certain 
outlines  from  models,  at  first,  and  then  from  the  machines,  all  the 
means  being  pointed  out  to  them  which  permit  of  preserving,  iii 
this  kind  of  rapid  design,  the  yigour  which  seems  particularly 
proper  to  finished  designs. 

The  professor  will  inspect  during  the  whole  year  the  labors  of 
the  pupils;  he  will  pass  in  the  halls  of  study  a  part  of  the  time 
devoted  by  the  pupils  to  their  graphic  labors,  Tneflday,  Thursday, 
and  Satnnlay,  during  the  three  first  months. 
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The  designs  finished  by  the  pupils  will  be  revised  by  the  prch 
lessor.  The  marks  given  for  these  deeignt  will  enter  into  tbe 
general  account  of  the  pupils. 

Accessory  Lessons. 

The  adjunct  professor  will,  during  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
give  lessons  of  elementary  mathematics,  designed  for  the  pupik 
whose  preparatory  studies  shall  have  been  too  small.  These  kt- 
8ons  will  take  place  in  the  evening,  in  one  of  the  amphitheatres 
of  the  school. 

There  will  be  in  the  school  a  joiner's  and  a  woodturner's  sliop, 
and  one  of  a  mounter  and  a  turner  in  metals.  Workmen  will  la- 
bor there  the  whole  year  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  whether  in 
constructing  models  for  the  collections  of  the  school,  or  in 
making  the  pieces  of  machines  ordered  by  the  pupils  in  their  ex- 
ercises, or,  in  fine,  in  giving  the  pupils  certain  notions  upon  the 
handling  of  tools,  the  use  of  the  forge,  6lc, 

The  pupils  will  moreover  receive  lessons  carried  through  by  a 
skilful  blower  of  glass;  in  each  laboratory  an  enameller'e  laimp 
will  be  placed  at  their  tlisposal,  in  order  that  they  may  execute 
themselves,  in  their  manipulations,  all  the  parts  of  apparatus 
which  can  be  done  by  them,  and  that  they  may  replace,  those 
which  shall  come  to  be  broken  in  the  course  of  their  experi- 
ments. 

Complementary  Courses  of  the  Third  Year. 

Independently  of  the  labors  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  pu- 
pils who  shall  design  to  become  civil  engineers,  will  follow,  in  the 
third  year  of  study,  courses  of  the  differential  and  integral  oaicu- 
lus,  and  of  analytic  mechanics,  which  shall  complete  their  theo- 
retic knowledge.  M.  Benoit  will  be  charged  with  the  course  of 
analytic  mechanics. 


Education  for  Officerg  ofiht  JVooy* 

[The  following  observations  are  extracted  from  Jones' '  Sketches  of 
Naval  Life.*     Tney  present  some  of  the  most  important  ar^ments  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Naval  School ;  and,  we  tnink,  merit  the  atten 
tion  of  those  to  whom  the  most  important  interests  of  the  nation  are 
tntmsted.] 

*  Until  about  ten  years  since,  there  were  no  examinations,  and  nothing 
was  required  for  promotion  to  a  lieutenancy,  except  the  want  of  such 
an  officer,  and  the  belief  that  the  candidate  was  a  fit  subject  for  it.  At 
that  time  an  order  was  issued  from  the  Department  diat  no  one  should 
be  promoted  till  he  had  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a 
board  of  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  There  was  no  mcified 
times  for  these  examinations;  bntthey  tmiaUyoaaieattheeMofsev* 
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en  years  service  as  midshipman,  and  were  soon  followed  by  promotion. 
I  am  informed  that  they  have  done  wonders  for  the  Navy.  A  few 
months  since  another  order,  a  very  judicious  one,  reached  us  from  the 
Department.  The  examination  will  now  take  place  at  the  end  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  appointment,  three  of  which  must  have  been 
spent  at  sea,  in  active  duties :  they  are  then  to  be  styled  "  passed  mid- 
shipmen," and  with  their  pay  increased  six  dollars  and  a  ration,  (or 
$  13  50,)  they  are  candidates  for  promotion,  which  will  usually  taJce 
place  at  the  expiration  of  two  years.  He  who  fails  in  two  examina- 
tions, will  be  struck  from  the  Navy  list 

'AH  this  is  very  ^ood,  but  more  is  needed,  and  it  will  be  felt  before 
many  years,  if  it  is  not  seen,  I  discard  the  question  of  expediency, 
usually  the  topic,  when  the  Naval  School  is  brought  up,  and  I  say  it  is 
a  duty  we  owe  the  country,  and  a  duty  becoming  every  day  more  im- 
perative. Look  at  our  land,  and  mark  its  interests  rising  as  those  oi 
no  land  ever  rose  before,  and  look  at  those  interests,  spreading,  inter* 
weaving  themselves  with  the  politics  of  every  nation  on  the  globe,  and 
every  day  becoming  more  complicated  and  important :  then  look  at 
our  young  officers,  and  think  that  when  they  grow  up,  and  become  the 
heads  of  our  Navy,  those  interests  will  be  committea  to  their  care,  re- 
quiring in  each  Captain,  not  only  a  well  skilled  commander  but  a  wise 
and  able  statesman,  and  then  tell  me  is  it  not  pitiful  to  confine  their 
studies  to  Bowditch's  Navigator.  I  say  confine  their  studies ;  for  when 
you  throw  them  upon  the  world,  without  opportunities  of  studying 
more,  and  require  only  this,  you  do  in  effect  confine  them  to  it :  and 
not  half  of  them  have  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  this.  Let  us  examine  this  book,  the  one  put  as  a  teyt-book  into 
their  hands,  and  used  in  their  examination,  and  therefore  placed  before 
them  as  the  ^eat  perfection  of  a  navigator's  knowledge.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent practical  work,  and  does  not  pretend  to  more  than  this ;  but  it 
is  intended  chiefly  for  captains  of  merchantmen,  and  he  who  uses  it, 
wanders  blindfolded  through  its  labyrinths ;  for  there  is  little  attempt 
at  explanation,  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  little  Geome- 
try at  the  beginning,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  principles  of  the  sailings, 
so  blind  that  no  officer,  I  have  yet  met  with,  could  understand  from  it 
the  two  last  and  most  important, — this  is  the  book,  the  height  of  our  offS- 
cers'  attainments,  who,  when  they  have  finished  it  cannot  even  tell  why 
they  count  half  degrees  for  whole  ones  from  their  sextants  at  the  meri- 
dian observation.  It  may  be  answered  that  this  matters  little,  so  long 
as  they  count  the  degrees  aright.  Sentiments  like  tliis  have  been 
avowed  even  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  it  has  been  hinted  too, 
that  it  matters  little  how  ignorant  they  are,  as  long  as  they  fight  our 
battles  well.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath !  or  rather  tell  it  to  the  world,  and  let 
it  be  said  too,  that  we  blushed  then  and  did  justice  to  this  ornament  of 
our  nation  and  to  ourselves.  Let  the  voice  of  the  Navy  itself  be  heard. 
I  know  not  what  the  older  officers  think  on  the  subject,  but  I  do  luiow 
that  amon^  the  rest  the  cry  is  universal  for  a  Naval  School,  and  that 
they  feel  keenly  the  preference  shewn  our  army  in  the  cherished  and 
favorite  institution  of  West  Point.  I  have  seen  them,  three  successive 
winters,  turn  eagerly  to  the  subject  in  the  Secretary's  reports  and 
among  the  debates  of  Congress ;  and  I  have  watched  the  merited 
burst  of  indignation  at  the  petty  schemes  agitated  in  that  body,  and . 
ihe  illiberal  remarks  hy  which  they  were  upheld.    But  let  not  Con- 
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gress  take  alarm,  and  fear  a  mutiny  in  the  Navy ;-  a  Navy  never  yet 
proved  treacheroas  to  its  country.  Our  best  offieen  may  be  court- 
martialed  for  breaking  the  laws  of  nations,  though  they  are  allowed  no 
means  of  studying  national  laws ;  and  they  may  be  compelled  to  go 
into  foreign  employ  to  escape  from  censures  at  home :  Congreee  may 
talk  about  hiring  our  younger  ones  out  to  merchantmen  and  saving  a  few 
dollars  by  it :  th^  may  talk  about  retrenchment  and  ecooomyy  till 
speeches  and  days  accumulate  and  the  golden  streams  of  the  treaeury 
flow  largely  on  themselves ;  they  may  say  all  things  illiberal,  and  I  ean 
assure  them  that  the  Navy  will  not  complain.  Bui  I  hope  (kit  Ab- 
Hon  will :  and  it  ought  to.  For,  as  I  have  already  said,  our  interests 
abroad  are  daily  becoming  more  important,  and  these  interests  must  be 
committed  to  our  Naval  commanaers.  The  duties  of  such  an  officer 
are  indeed  remarkably  trying.  In  every  port  which  he  enters,  he  is 
as  much  the  representative  of  our  nation  as  is  the  Minister  at  its  court, 
and  all  the  hiffh  qudities  of  Ruch  a  man,  and  often  more  than  these  are 
requisite  in  him.  He  is  oflen  called  on  to  make  treaties ;  to  decide 
controversies  involving  probably  the  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
merchants ;  he  must  penetrate  artful  schemes ;  must  unravel  and  op- 
pose the  intrigues  of  cabinets ;  must  in  ffreat  and  small  matters  sup- 
port the  honor  of  his  country,  and  must  often  in  these  things  act  sud- 
denly, yet  with  decision.  A  Minister  has  the  advantage  of  residing 
among  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  and  can  watch  and  stody 
the  progress  of  events.  But  a  Naval  Captain  cannot.  He  enters  a 
harbour,  and  a  doubtful  case  is  presented  to  him  on  which  he  has  per- 
haps immediately  to  decide,  and  he  must  then  adhere  to  his  decision. 
If  the  nation  supports  him,  it  may  perhaps  be  led  into  serious  diffi- 
culty ;  if  it  does  not,  he  must  be  censured,  and  probably  a  valuable  and 
meritorious  officer  will  be  lost  How  much  is  committed  to  the  discre- 
tion of  such  a  man.  Which  of  these  things  is  to  be  done  by  the 
army  ?  I  ask  you  which  ?  Or  what  is  to  be  oone  that  will  compare  in 
importance  with  them  ?  And  yet  we  build  for  the  army  a  liberal  insti- 
tution, and  its  praises  are  abroad  in  the  land.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I 
wish  not  to  decry  the  establishment  at  West  Point.  It  is  a  noble  and 
nseful  one :  it  is  honorable  to  the  nation,  and  justly  a  favorite  ;  but  I 
mean  to  build  on  it  some  arguments  for  giving  the  Navy  a  similar  one. 
Our  army  does  not  appear  abroad :  its  omcera  are  unknown  there :  for- 
eign nations  scarcely  know  that  we  have  an  army :  but  our  Naval  offi- 
cers are  every  where,  and  every  where  affect  most  seriously  the  inter- 
ests of  our  country.  It  is  true  that  they  have  done  much  for  these  inter- 
ests, but  let  it  not  be  hinted  that  it  was  owincr  to  the  want  of  culture 
in  those  who  did  it.  The  slander  has  been  said,  and  shame  to  them  by 
whom  it  was  uttered.  But  if  it  were  true,  the  past  is  no  rule  for  the 
future :  our  nation  is  changring  its  features  every  day,  and  what  was 
admissible  in  the  infancy  ofour  Navy,  may  be  ruinous  in  its  manhood. 
This  hajB  already  in  some  degree  manifested  itself.  ^  Quantum  peri- 
culum  sit  *  ^  suspicari  de  praeterito  quam  re  ipsa  e.Tpenri  est  meli- 
us,"* is  a  maxim  useful  as  well  for  governments  as  for  individuals. 

*  I  will  add  a  few  more  particular  considerations.    I  have  hinted  at 
the  early  age  in  which  officers  are  sent  aboard  ship,  and  have  oilen 

'  *  (It  18  better  to  suspect  the  magjnitude  of  the  dan^r,  from  the  past,  than  to 
bring  it  to  the  test  of  present  experience.)* 
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resetted  it  Yet  it  is  an  evil  not  to  be  avoided  in  the  present  system. 
The  term  of  Midshipman  lasts  seven  years ;  that  of  Lieutenant  about 
fifleen ;  that  of  M  i  jter  Commandant  five,  six,  or  seven,  according  to 
the  necessity  for  higher  officers.  The  last  two  of  these  terms  will 
perhaps  increase  according  to  the  increase  of  officers  in  our  peace  ei- 
tablishment ;  but  at  least  twenty  six  years  will  have  to  pass  from  the 
date  of  their  warrant  before  thev  can  become  Post-Captains,  at  pres- 
ent our  highest  rank.  This  is  a  long  time,  and  occordinelj^  they  enter 
as  younir  as  possible.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  the  lad  is  smart  and 
agreeable,  he  becomes  a  favorite  on  board,  is  petted  and  spoiled.  I 
omit  to  notice  the  vices  that  never  fail  to  come  under  his  observation. 
It  is  cruelty  and  worse  to  throw  striplings  among  such  scenes ;  to  feed 
their  pride  with  power  over  others,  while  to  them  discipline  is  relax- 
ed ;  to  give  them  up  to  the  shining  temptations  of  the  gambling  table ; 
to  make  them  familiar,  with  crime,  before  they  suspect  it  is  near  tliem. 
It  is  making  the  nation  a  pander  to  vice,  and  the  nation's  rulers  will 
have  to  answer  for  it  We  boast  of  our  schools,  and  our  extensive 
distribution  of  knowledge;  and  those  states  are  most  applauded,  which 
lay  the  surest  foundation  for  a  wise  population ;  and  all  this  is  just 
fiut  why  neglect  most  those  who  are  the  nation's  charge,  its  adopted 
children,  given  up  to  it  by  their  parents ; — nay,  worse  than  neglect 
them,  give  them  a  premium  for  ignorance,  and  bring  them  up  so ;  and 
then  look  to  them  for  honour.  We  have  been  too  long  in  error.  Let 
the  nation  extend  a  fostering  care  to  those  so  early  in  fife  entrusted  to 
it ;  let  it  inform  their  mindss,  and  place  a  corslet  over  their  hearts ; 
teach  them  to  consider  their  destined  business  as  a  science,  as  well 
as  a  trade ;  learn  them  to  find  resources  in  books ;  to  think  and  rea- 
son ;  to  feel  at  ease  in  society,  and  enjoy  it,  and  the  tavern  and  billiard 
room  will  cease  to  be  tiieir  resort 

*  But  I  would  not  have  the  institution  I  speak  of  only  a  school  for 
lads :  it  would  not  meet  half  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  should  be 
on  a  liberal  scale,  like  the  one  at  West  Point,  and  a  spot  around  which 
our  officers  of  all  ranks,  when  at  home,  would  gather  for  information 
and  improvement  It  is  usual  to  give  them  leave  of  absence  for  sev- 
eral months,  afler  a  cruise  like  ours :  sometimes  this  is  extended  to  the 
period  of  a  year  or  more  :  their  first  visit  will  of  course  be  to  their 
friends,  and  then,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  half  of  them  would 
turn  to  their  Naval  College,  as  the  most  agreeable  way  of  spending 

•  time.*  The  benefit  of  all  this  would  soon  return  upon  the  nation:  our 
officers  would  not  have  to  resort  to  the  tedious,  unsatisfactory,  and  often 
treacherous  medium  of  interpreters,  in  their  official  transactions  abroad. 
General  science  would  be  greatly  promoted,  and  what  to  them  would 
be  of  greater  benefit,  science  in  Naval  matters  would  make  a  rapid  ad- 
vance. We  are  constructing  docks ;  oar  dangerous  coasts  are  not 
half  surveyed ;  and  the  ten  tnousand  complicated  parts  of  ships,  ship 
stores,  and  appurtenances  are  open  to  improvement  No  one  will  say 
that  in  these,  or  any  one  of  them,  there  is  no  room  for  improvement 

*  *  Them  have  been  four  Naval  officers  attending  the  lectures,  as  much  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  in  Yile  College  this  winter ;  and  I  know  of  more 
who  would  have  done  it,  if  they  could  have  found  time.  Of  the  Midshipmen 
in  the  Constitution,  while  I  was  on  board,  one  had  been  a  resident,  wbila 
holding  a  warrant,  at  West  Point,  tnd  three  at  Partridge's  school.' 
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The  very  fact  that  improvements  in  the  Navy  have  not  kept  pace  with 
those  on  shore,  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is. 

'  I  snould  say  nothing  about  the  expenses  of  such  an  institution,  if 
ecQnomy  were  not  such  a  favorite  topic  in  our  halls  of  lefirislation. 
Economy !  As  if  a  nation's  happiness  and  prosperity  consisted  in  hav- 
ing her  coffers  filled,  and  not  in  the  well  being,  and  intelligence,  and 
enterprize  of  her  citizens.  Who  would  barter  mental  wealth  for  gold  ? 
Or  who  would  refuse  it  for  his  sons  for  the  sake  of  gold  ?  Yes  there 
are  some  but  they  are  the  selfish,  the  illiberal,  the  churlish  ;  and  they 
generally  end  with  being  the  contemptible, 

*  I  will  only  add,  that  till  Congress  provides  a  college  for  the  Navy 
on  a  liberal  and  generous  scale,  it  will  be  doing  it  a  crying  injustice.* 
pp.  63—70. 


FROM  THE  ALBAI«T  ARGUS. 

Extract  from  a  pamphlet  upon  the  establishments  for  PuUtc  Eduaiiion 

in  Bavaria,  fFirtemberg,  and  Baden, 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  appeared  to  the  author  as  one  of  the 
most  generally  civilized  in  Europe.  Elementary  education  is  univer- 
sally diffused.  AH  can  read  and  write.  The  political  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  is  also  highly  favourable,  as  almost  every  father  of  a  family 
is  a  landed  proprietor. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  existing  regulations  concerning  edu- 
cation in  Wirtemberg : 

1.  There  is  an  institution  or  college,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stuttgard,  for 
the  instruction  of  school  teachers.  Here  they  are  examined  after 
passing  through  the  required  studies,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  take 
charge  even  of  the  most  common  school,  unless  he  has  a  proper  certifi- 
cate. There  is  also  an  institution  for  instructing  female  teachers,  in 
which  arc  taught  the  ordinary  branches  of  science,  with  needle-work 
and  the  art  ofcookery. 

2.  In  every  village  or  hamlet  there  is  a  school,  and  the  master  who 
directs  it,  has,  as  part  of  his  salary,  a  house  with  a  small  garden  an- 
nexed to  it.  Government  fixes  the  amount  of  his  salary,  which  is  paid, 
if  necessary,  by  a  tax  on  the  district  In  large  towns  or  cities,  th^ 
number  of  schools  is  of  course  increased,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  population. 

3.  A  law  is  in  force  requiring  every  child  to  be  sent  to  these  schools, 
females  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  thirteen,  and  males  from  six  to 
fifteen.  If  the  parents  can  afford  to  pay  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tuition, 
they  are  required  to  do  so,  otherwise  the  district 

4.  The  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught,  are  reading  and 
writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  Biography  and  history 
are  also  read. 

5.  In  every  district  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  act  as  superin- 
tendents or  trustees  over  the  schools;  Religious  instruction  forms  no 
part  of  the  school  education.    This  is  intrusted  to  the  respective  cler- 

rmen,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  sects  to  which  the  children 
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6.  All  the  children  arc  annually  examined  before  the  above  trustees, 
and  whoever  have  remained  the  required  time,  and  are  found  qualified, 
receive  a  certificate  of  the  same.  fVUhout  this  eerti/icaU,  no  person 
under  the  age  of  21  is  allowed  to  be  employed  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

In  Bavaria,  a  system  of  education  greatly  resembling  that  of  Wir- 
tcmberg  is  pursued.  Mr  Hazzi,  an  enlightened  patriot  haa  composed 
a  cate<;hism  of  Agriculture,  and  has  htui  influence  enough  with  the 
government  to  induce  them  to  order  its  introduction  into  all  the  schools. 
The  science  is  also  practically  cultivated. 

Every  school  has  some  two  or  three  acres  of  land  annexed  to  it,  in 
which  the  scholars  act  as  labourers — sowing  various  kinds  of  seeds — 
noticing  the  varieties  of  culture — and  the  phenomenon  of  vegetable 
physiology.  A  small  garden  spot  is  reserved  for  the  female  children 
to  raise  flowers. 

Baden  is  no  less  favoured  than  the  oUier  countries  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  elementary  schools*  Female  instruction  is  particularly  at- 
tended to.  The  elder  scholars  in  the  Female  Academy  at  Carlsruhe 
study  natural  history,  (and  in  particular  botany,)  astronomy,  geography, 
the  French  and  German  languages,  music  and  dancing. 

£very  traveller  in  Germany,  notices  the  prevailing  passion  in  that 
country  for  music,  and  the  high  perfection  attained  in  it  by  multitudes 
of  the  population. 
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Encyclopsodia  Americana  :  A  Popular  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  Literature,  History,  and  Politics,  brought  down  to 
the  present  time,  on  the  basis  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the 
German  Conversations-Lexicon  :  And  including  a  copious  col- 
lection of  original  articles  in  American  Biography.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  assisted  by  Edward  Wigglesworth,  Esq.— - 
Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lee  &  Carey.  Boston.  Carter  &  Hen^ 
dee.  Agents  for  New  England.     Vol.1.    8mo.     pp.616 

The  first  volume  of  this  very  valuable  work  has  just  issued 
from  the  press. 

From  the  Editor's  Preface  we  extract  the  following  account 
of  it,  and  shall  probably  notice  the  work  more  at  length  in  a 
subsequent  number. 

'  In  presenting  this  work  to  the  public  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, my  intention  has  been,  by  making  such  changes  and 
additions  as  the  circumstances  of  this  country  required,  to  ren- 
der it  as  useful  and  acceptable  to  the  general  reader  here  as  the 
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origiod  is  in  Germanj  ;  and  I  have  cherished  the  hope,  that  the 
circumstance  of  its  heing  an  Jimerican  encyclopedia,  not  merely 
in  name,  but  as  constituting  an  extensire  repository  of  inlbrm^ 
tion  relating  to  America,  as  well  as  to  the  various  branches  of 
general  knowledge,  would  give  it  a  peculiar  value  with  that 
great  European  nation,  whose  lajigoage  and  literature  are  the 
common  property  of  themselves  and  their  descendants  in  the 
United  States. 

'  In  the  title  page,  this  work  is  stated  to  be  formed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  German  ConrtrsaiionS'Lexican;  and  if  the  reader  will 
compare  it  with  the  original,  and  consider  the  numerous  addi- 
tions and  corrections  which  have  been  made,  I  hope  he  will  not 
find  cause  to  charge  this  title  with  being  too  pretending.  My 
idea  of  a  good  American  encycloptedia  has  been,  that  it  should 
contain,  besides  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  English  ency- 
clopaedias, and  the  topics  of  peculiar  value  to  an  American  read- 
er, information  upon  all  subjects  of  general  interest  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  publishers  have,  with  great  liberality, 
supplied  all  the  means  and  facilities  which  were  desired  by  the 
editor.  The  trustees  of  the  Boston  Atheneum  have  obligingly 
allowed  free  access  to  their  ample  library,  which  does  so  much 
honor  to  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  But,  above  all,  I 
ought  to  acknowledge  the  zealous  and  able  co-operation  of  my 
friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  who  will  not  permit  me 
here  to  express  my  obligations  to  him  in  such  terms  as  my  feel- 
ings would  dictate.  With  him  I  shall  be  happy  to  share  what- 
ever approbation  the  public  may  think  the  work  shall  deserve. 

*  Some  of  the  departments  of  science  and  literature,  which 
were  but  imperfectly  treated  in  the  original  German  work,  have 
been  entirely  re-written  for  this  edition ;  for  example,  Zoology 
(by  Dr.  Godman  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  the  well-known 
American  Natural  History),  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry.  The 
departments  of  Political  Economy  and  Geography  have  also  beeA 
much  enlarged.  Numerous  entire  articles  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish law  have  been  introduced,  and  large  additions  made  to  the 
original  articles  on  Jurisprudence,  which,  in  the  German  work, 
are  mostly  con6ned  to  subjects  of  Roman,  German,  and  French 
law.  In  Cveneral  Biography,  large  additions  have  been  made. 
The  articles  on  ^American  Biography  are  entirely  original,  and 
have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  whose  learning 
and  taste  are  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  value.  Their  apparent- 
ly disproportionate  length  may,  with  a  foreign  reader,  require 
some  apology  ;  but  I  persuade  myself,  that,  with  the  American 
reader,  the  new  and  interesting  information  they  contain  will  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  not  being  further  abridged. 
Such  readers,  too,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  many  details  of 
American  history,  which  are  not  yet  to  be  found,  and  could 
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hardly  be  entitled  to  a  place,  in  a  general  work  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Besides  th&  contributions  of  Mr.  Walsh,  many  new  and 
valuable  articles  have  been  written  by  distinguished  American 
scholars,  particularly  in  relation  to  their  own  country,  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  American  continent.  The  biography  of  liv- 
ing citizens  of  the  United  States  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  been 
omitted ;  but  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished foreign  contemporaries.' 


Books  for  Children. 

The  Juvenile  Miscellany, — Among  the  periodical  publications 
for  young  persons  which  are  particularly  deserving  of  public 
confidence  and  patronage  is  the  '  Juvenile  Miscellany/  publish- 
ed once  in  two  months  by  Putnam  d&  Hunt  of  this  city.  It  con- 
sists entirely  of  original  matter  from  some  of  the  most  gifted 
among  those  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  improvement 
of  youth.  It  is  a  very  fiiscinating  book  for  young  folks ;  and  to 
our  certain  knowledge  many  '  children  of  a  larger  growth  '  have 
condescended  to  find  amusement  and  instruction  in  its  pages. 
It  contains  stories  both  grave  and  gay — stories  which  contain 
their  moral  in  them,  instead  of  having  it  awkwardly  appended  to 
the  conclusion — dialogues  on  life  and  morals ;  and  on  the  various 
branches  of  physical  science— sketches  of  natural  history — biog- 
raphical notices  of  distinguished  men — ^translations  from  foreign 
juvenile  works — and  short  pieces  of  poetry. 

A  publication  of  this  sort  could  not  fail  to  be  popular  if  tolera- 
bly conducted  ;  but  sustained  by  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our 
country,  and  sustained  too,  with  uniform  spirit,  it  has  become 
quite  a  standard  periodical,  a  regular  portion  of  the  juvenile  li- 
brary. So  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  be  conducted  with  the 
same  ability  as  heretofore,  it  will  undoubtedly  retain  its  popular- 
ity and  continue  to  exert  an  immeasurable  influence  on  the  vir- 
tue and  intelligence  of  the  rising  generation. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Great  and  Good  men.  Designed 
for  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Young  Persons.  Second 
Edition.     Boston.     Putnam  &  Hunt.     1829.     ISmo.  pp.  89. 

These  sketches  are  written  by  the  gifled  lady  who  conducts 
the  Juvenile  Miscellany,  and  have  appearccf  at  different  times  in 
that  excellent  work.  They  are  very  justly  called  *  Sketches,'  as 
they  present  the  most  striking  traits  of  certain  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, and  bear  the  same  relation  to  regular  works  of  biog- 
raphy that  a  pen  sketch  does  to  a  finished  portrait.  They  serve 
rather  to  awaken  than  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  young  read- 
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er  :  and  }et  the  anecdotes  arc  8o  striking  and  piquant  that  they 
leave  an  impression  which  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  efiaced,  even 
when  extensive  subsequent  reading  has  filled  up  the  outline  to 
which  the  mind's  eve  was  earlv  accustomed. 

The  Little  Bird  Teacher.  Translated  from  the  French.— 
Little  Edward.— The  Little  Rogue.— John  White  and  Albert 
Williams,  or  the  Lapse  of  Twenty  Years.  A  Tale.  Boston. 
Putnam  &  Hunt,  and  Wait,  Greene  &  Co.  1829.  18ino.  pp. 
16  each. 

We  arc  glad  to  see  some  of  the  most  popular  narratives  con- 
tained in  the  Juvenile  Miscellany  selected  and  published  sepa- 
rately, as  it  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  many  little  folks 
who  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  the  entire  work.  The  style  of 
the  stories  before  us,  is  plain  and  unambitious — well  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  children  ;  and  the  incidents  are  well  chosen  and 
natural.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  everything  that  relates  to 
the  subject  of  education  is  feeling  the  pervading  influence  of 
improvement.  Formerly  books  of  this  class  and  price  were  sure 
to  be  most  contemptible  trash — ^trifles  in  which  the  mind  of 
writer  or  reader  could  have  very  little  concern.  But  now  the 
urchin  who  denies  himself  an  orange,  for  the  sake  of  possessing 
a  book,  is  pretty  certain  to  get  his  penny's  worth.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequent,  that  important  portion  of  capital  called  pocket 
money  has  found  a  new  channel  and  the  march  of  juvenile 
mind  a  new  direction. 

Skctchesof  the 'Wallington  Family.  Boston  Wait,  Greene 
&  Co.     1828.     18mo.     pp.  73. 

This  is  apparently  the  effort  of  a  juvenile  mind  ;  but  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  an  uncommonly  happy  one.  The 
descriptions  are  graphic,  the  conversations  lively  and  natural, 
and  the  style  not  too  colloquial  nor  too  ambitious.  If  there  be 
any  deficiency  it  is  in  the  management  of  the  story,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  invention  and  that  in  which  many  an  experi- 
enced writer  occasionally  fails.  The  fine  moral  taste  of  this 
young  writer  and  an  evident  talent  for  observation,  afford  a 
favourable  presage  of  future  success  and  usefulness. 
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ggagg  \  i  •  III  ■  — 

Abt.  I. — TliaughU  on  Primary   Education, — Elementary    bi" 
strwtion  in  the  English  JLanguage, 

It  is  a  matter  of  diapnte  among  those  who  have  reflected  oa 
the  subject,  what  ought  first  to  be  taught  to  children.  On  this  head 
it  may  suffice  for  the  present  to  remark  that  we  ought  to  follow 
nature  ;  in  cultivating  language,  form,  and  number,  simultane- 
ously, or  nearly  so.     Children  are  usually  sent  tojschool  to 
learn  the  English  alphabet,  in  the  first  place  ;  and  this  is  the 
first  thing  usually  taught.     And  here  suffer  me  to  observe,  that 
it  is  my  opinion,  from  the  best  evidence  on  the  subject  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  obtain,  that  no  child  should  be  taught  his  lettera 
at  first.     Whole  words  should  be  presented  to  his  eyes  in  the 
first  place,  if  we  would  teach  understandingly,  or  follow  the 
order  of  nature.     The  most  familiar  words  should  be  given  him, 
such  as  hat^  head,  eye,  mouth,  fire,  book,  candle,  table,  chicken, 
rose,  &c.     It  is  better  not  to  give  him  words  of  more  than  two 
syllables.     These  should  be  read  as  if  they  were  Chinese  sym- 
bols, without  paying  any  attention  to  the  letters,  but  special 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  meaning.       When  the  child  can 
read  whole  words  with  facility,  then,  and  not  till  then  in  my 
opinion,  he  ought  to  be  taught  the  alphabet  and  syllabic  spelling. 
Thus  we  first  learn  words,  and  afterwards  analyze  them.     For 
teaching  on  this  plan,  Mr  Worcester  has  prepared  an  excellent 
First  book  or  primer^  as  it  is  modestly  called — a  book  which  I 
wish  waa  in  the  hands  of  every  instructer. 
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The  common  practice  of  presenting  the  whole  alphabet  to 
the  learner  at  once  is  very  erroneous.  One,  or  at  roost  two 
letters,  are  sufficient  for  a  single  lesson.  Care  ahould  be  taken 
not  to  fix,  or  attempt  to  fix,  the  learner's  attention  two  long  on 
a  particular  letter,  so  as  to  diaguH  him  ;  for  in  so  doing,  yon 
inevitably  do  him  a  great  and  lasting  injury.  I  have  seen  chil- 
dren who  had  received  so  defective  instruction  that  they  would 
pronounce  the  letters  at  once  with  correctness  and  with  rapidity 
by  beginning  at  A,  and  proceeding  through  the  alphabet  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  usually  arranged  in  spelling  books,  while 
they  scarcely  knew  one  in  six  of  their  letters  when  shown  them 
promiscuously.  This  last  way  of  teaching,  if  it  he  not  com- 
pletely out  of  fashion,  at  least  ought  to  be.  Various  devices 
might  be  used  to  forward  children  in  the  practice  of  analyzing 
words,  such  as  colouring  the  vowels,  giving  each  vowel  a  dif- 
ferent shade  &c.  The  different  sounds  of  the  several  vowels 
ought  also  to  have  a  particular  mark,  so  that  the  learner  might 
readily  distinguish  them. 

Tkaching  columns  of  words  by  roiey  is  quite  as  objectionable 
as  teaching  the  alphabet  in  the  same  manner.  And  one  reason 
among  many  others  why  we  have  so  few  good  readers,  is,  that 
we  are  taught  to  spell  and  read  words  by  wrote  only ;  which  is 
the  same  in  effect  as  not  being  taught  at  all.  For  to  what  pur- 
pose do  we  learn  that  which  we  can  apply  to  no  practical  use  ? 
Instead  of  teaching  letters  or  words  by  rote  ;  instead  of  study- 
ing either  the  alphabet  or  spelling  lessons  in  course,  or  as  an 
insulated  exercise,  they  should  doubtless  be  taught  simultane- 
ously. 

As  children  who  are  taught  the  alphabet  by  rote,  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  recollect  the  names  of  the  several  letters 
composing  the  same,  when  they  see  them  placed  in  a  different 
order,  as  in  words  ;  just  so,  after  being  taught  to  spell  columns  by 
rote,  they  experience  a  difficulty  of  recollecting  and  recognizing 
those  words  when  they  see  them  stand,  or  hear  them  pronounced, 
in  a  different  order.  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  at  the 
awkwardness  of  scholars  in  spelling  or  reading  words  promis- 
cuously, while  they  would  repeat  from  memory  whole  columns 
and  pages  which  contained  the  very  same  xeordsj  with  the  utmost 
accuracy.  When  we  reflect,  however,  our  surprise  ceases.  In 
committing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  memory,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  connect  by  association  the  sounds  of  the  various  letters 
together  ;  so  that  the  pronouncing  of  any  given  letter,  suggests 
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to  our  miad^the  name  of  the  next ;  and  so  on.  Now  the  case 
is  precisely  the  same  in  regard  to  words  which  have  been  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  column.  The  reading  or  pronouncing  of 
the  first  word,  reminds  us  of  the  second — the  second  suggests 
the  third  ;  the  third,  the  fourth,  &c.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that 
when  a  child  sees  a  word  disconnected  from  its  former  associates, 
or  associated  differently  from  what  it  was  in  the  column  of  the 
table,  he  should  be  puzzled.  The  wonder  would  be  to  see  it 
otherwise.  The  fact  is,  committing  words  to  memory  merely,  is 
not  learning  ;  it  is  an  attempt  at  it,  to  be  sure  ;  but  an  attempt 
which  must  forever  be  vain.  To  cultivate  one  faculty  of  the  mind 
to  the  neglect  of  the  rest ;  must  always  produce,  so  far  as  we 
succeed,  a  distorted  intellect.  Attention,  association,  comparison, 
judgment,  all  need  cultivation  at  the  same  time  with  the  mem- 
ory, to  produce  soundness  of  mind.  Too  much  of  our  effort  has 
hitherto  been  expended  in  loading  the  memoryy  to  the  partial  or 
total  neglect  of  the  other  faculties.  When  any  one  remonstrates, 
an  answer  is  always  ready,  namely,  that  he  who  commits  useful 
and  important  matter  to  memory,  is  laying  up  in  store  for  future 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  strengHiening  the  mind. 

I  grant  that  the  mind  seems  to  grow  and  expand  in  this  way  ; 
but  it  is,  and  ever  was,  and  ever  must  be,  a  sickly  growth.  As 
to  treasuring  up  in  the  memory  for  future  years  that  which  we 
cannot  now  understand,  it  is  a  great  error.  Nothing  should 
ever  be  taught  a  child  but  what  he  can  see  the  utility  of,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  reduce  to  practice.  Let  the  order  or 
method  of  communicating  ideas  be  at  the  present  time  what  it 
may,  of  one  thing  I  am  entirely  convinced  ;  which  ig,  that  those 
ideas,  which  naturally  lie  ne.xt  to  us  should  first  be  acquired. 
Every  new  idea  should  be  precisely  that  which  in  the  order  of 
nature  is  most  nearly  related  to,  and  intimately  connected  with, 
the  next  previous  one.  To  illustrate  my  meaning.  Suppose  a 
child  to  have  already  acquired  ten  ideas,  the  eleventh  should  be 
that  which  seems  best  calculated  to  explain,  strengthen,  fix,  and 
improve  the  others ;  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  such  an  one 
as  when  associated  with  all  or  any  of  the  preceding  ten,  will  form 
correct  and  natural — ^not  deficient  and  distorted  associations. 
It  is  no  matter  whether  the  new  idea  be  placed  by  authors  in 
geometry,  or  natural  history,  or  Webster's  spelling  book,  or  in 
any  written  book  at  all,  provided  it  be  the  next  in  nature. 
These  views  are,  if  I  understand  him  cerrectly,  precisely  those 
of  Mr  Locke. 
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It  is  with  diffiilence  that  I  now  proceed  to  waggmut  wInC  I  thiek 
would  be,  at  far  om  it  go€$,  a  good  method  of  leechiog  jeong 
children  science.  Give  your  child  «  piece  ef  chalk,  and  a  boaid 
or  large  slate,  and  encourage  him  to  draw  ia  imitation  of  f oa, 
a  few  of  the  objects  in  nature  around  him.  Let  the  object  itself 
be  at  hand  if  possible  ;  but  if  not,  you  may  substitute  a  cot,  or 
if  this  cannot  be  had,  the  child  should  follow  your  copy  aolely. 
The  characters  or  letters  which  stand  as  the  sign  of  that  object 
— 1  mean  its  name — should  be  annexed  to  the  cut  ;  there  too 
the  child  should  imitate,  and  be  taught  to  pronounce  oilen^  till 
the  cut  suggests  the  name  ;  and  finally,  till  the  characters  sug- 
gest it,  without  the  cut  or  copy.  After  this  course  has  beea 
pursued  a  while,  I  would  substitute  a  pencil  for  the  chalk  ;  and 
before  long  I  would  commence  the  process  of  aaalyzing  the 
names  with  which  the  child  had  become  the  most  familiar.  At 
the  same  time  that  form  and  language  were  thus  taught,  I  would 
teach  numbers  and  the  art  of  computing  ;  at  least  so  far  that  the 
child  could  add  and  subtract  objedSy  and  dots — for  mental  arith- 
metic should  come  in  a  little  later  ;  as  the  power  of  abstracting 
the  mind  from  real  objects  is,  to  little  children  of  two  years  of 
age,  rather  difficult. 

When  the  pupil  had  gone  thus  far  understandingly,  and  with 
self  satisfaction — for  no  lesson  ought  ever  to  be  continued  so  as 
totireihe  child,or  cloy  his  mental  appetite,  and  he  ought  to  proceed 
no  faster  than  he  perfectly  understands  ;  when  he  could  draw  the 
picture  of  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  natural  objects  around  him 
with  facility,  write  their  names  and  analyze  them  readily,  then, 
and  not  till  -then,  he  ^ould  be  taught  to  combine  words,  and 
pronounce  the  combinations,  as  well  as  spell  them.  And  when 
his  acquirements  would  permit,  I  would  give  him  words  (nouns, 
at  first,)  to  frame  into  sentences  ;  that  is,  if  Ihad  no  book 
better  than  Webster's  spelling  book  at  hand,  I  would  take  the 
column  in  his  book  beginning  for  instance  with  the  wordJBdbsr  ; 
requesting  him  to  form  a  sentence  of  his  own  contrivance  which 
should  embrace  that  word  Baker ^  and  at  the  same  time  make 
sense  with  it  ;  and  so  of  the  rest  of  the  words  in  that  column 
of  which  he  knew  the  meaning.  Or  if  so  large  a  lesson  were 
too  much,  I  would  make  it  much  shorter ;  for  I  would  by  all 
means  avoid  fatiguing  the  mind.  This  practice  judiciously  com- 
menced and  prosecuted,  might  be  carried  a  great  way.  And  it 
will  be  immediately  seen  that  on  this  plan,  arithmetic,  writing, 
enunciation,  spelling,  reading,  defining,  and  composing — nay. 
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and  even  grammar,  might  all  go  on  simultaneously ;  and  that 
attention,  and  all  the  other  mental  faculties  would  be  cultivated, 
strengthened,  and  matured  at  the  same  time. 

In  pursuing  this  plan  of  teaching  children  it  will  be  found  that- 
the  child  will  acquire  a  good  business  hand  in  writing,  without 
the  task  of  spending  weeks  and  months  specially  for  that  purpose. 
Much  time  has  been  spent  in  our  schools  in  writing,  or  rather 
painting  over  paper  to  no  purpose  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
in  knives,  quills,  rules,  pencils,  ink,  and  paper.  As  to  rules  and 
pencils  in  writing,  they  are  quite  useless,  let  us  teach  writing  on 
what  plan  we  may.  Few  will  be  found  at  the  present  day  de- 
fending their  utility,  except  in  writing  copyhand  ;  but  even  here 
I  know  from  experience  they  do  more  hurt  than  good.  Besides 
I  know  of  no  good  attained  by  writing  copyhand  at  school  at  all. 
Let  the  child  acquire  a  good  running  hand,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  his  being  able  to  write  a  few  words  in  a  much  coarser  hand 
occasionally,  should  it  be  necessary.  Defining  too,  a  thing  which 
is  almost  universally  neglected  in  most  of  our  schools,  would^ 
on  the  above  plan,  be  taught  in  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
manner  ;  and  be  taught  to  some  practical  purpose.  At  present, 
when  our  teachers  undertake  to  teach  the  definition  of  words, 
they  borrow  their  defimtions  from  dictionaries — and  these  too, 
being  either  synonymous  or  complex  terms,  want  defining  in  their 
turn  ;  so  that  little  good  is  gained  by  learning  them.  As  for 
composing,  a  thing  which  older  scholars  deem  so  difficult,  and 
generally  hate,  it  would  be  acquired  without  the  least  difficulty  ; 
and  without  ever  viewing  it  as  a  task  at  all.  Reading,  which  is 
but  taHung  the  ideas  of  another,  and  should  of  course  be  like 
talking,  would  thus  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  the  learner 
would  scarcely  fail  to  read  properly  ;  for  in  reading  his  sentence, 
which  he  must  of  necessity  undentand,  he  would  most  certainly 
read  them  naturally.  When  I  undertook  to  enumerate  the 
sciences  which  might  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  essay,  I  did  not  mean  to  exclude  others,  for  I  think 
that  the  elements  of  many  more  might  be  taught  well  enough  ; 
indeed,  such  is  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  the  varioua 
branches  of  science,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  which  €oM 
not  be  taught  in  an  elementary  school,  than  which  cotiM. 

I  need  not  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  further  at  this  time. 
It  will  be  objected  to  my  views  by  this  ttttie  that  we  want  an 
elementary  book.  I  grant  it.  The  teacher  wants  one  as  a  guide 
to  himself  until  he  shall  become  familiar  with  a  rational  pbm  of 
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teaohiDg,  when  perhaps  he  will  make  tiu  ddid  his  book.  At 
present  1  think  a  first  book  for  children  a  denderaium,  I  saj 
first  book,  yet  after  all,  I  think  what  is  here  referred  to,  ought  to 
appear  in  numbers.  Every  one  who  has  been  a  child  himself 
will  know,  if  he  reflects,  that  small  things  appear  to  children 
extremely  large.  Children  are  ushered  into  the  spelling  book  ; 
very  soon  they  begin  to  be  told  about  reading  it  through,  by  way 
of  encouragement:  they  are  told  how  the  twenty  six  letters  make 
all  the  reading  they  see  in  the  whole  book,  &c.  but  this  is  all  mys- 
tery to  children,  and  only  serves  to  perplex  them.  Naj  more, 
it  confounds  them.  What  know  they  about  the  number  iweniy  six : 
about  the  various  combinations  of  letters,  and  so  on.  As  for 
reading  the  spelling  book  through,  why  it  is  an  encjclopedia  to 
them  !  For  this  reason,  and  for  other  reasons,  some  of  which 
may  hereafter  be  enumerated,  I  think  an  elementary  work  for 
our  schools  should  be  published  in  numbers.  Half  a  sheet  of 
common  size  folded  into  twelve  leaves,  would  be  sufficiently 
large — how  many  of  these  would  be  necessary  I  cannot  at  pres- 
ent even  guess. 

In  point  of  economy,  were  this  the  object  alone,  publishing  in 
small  numbers  would  be  cheaper  than  any  other  plan,  for  young 
children  wear  out  a  common  spelling  book  in  a  very  little  time, 
perhaps  before  they  have  ever  used  more  than  ten  pages  of  it  to 
any  practical  purpose  ;  and  in  that  case,  those  ten  pages,  were 
they  printed  separately,  would  answer  just  as  good  a  purpose,  and 
even  better  than  the  whole  book.  Now  ten  pages  of  Mr  Web- 
ster's spelling  book  cost  less  than  on*e  cent — less  than  the  twelfth 
part  the  price  of  the  whole  book.  I  have  said  above  that  the 
size  of  Webster's  spelling  book  discourages  many  children — 
that  it  appears  to  them  as  voluminous  as  an  encyclopedia  does 
to  adults.  If  it  be  thought  that  I  am  trifling  with  the  subject, 
such  thoughts  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  him  alone  who  has  never 
reflected.  Such  might  be  sent  for  information  on  this  subject 
where  Mr  Locke  sends  his  readers  to  get  the  idea  of  solidity  ; 
to  their  senses.  How  many  of  us  have  experienced  similar  feel- 
ings to  those  which  I  have  attributed  to  children  above,  when  we 
have  set  about  the  perusal  of  a  large  work  ;  and  how  many  times 
have  we  been  tempted  to  lay  aside  the  work,  almost  in  despair 
of  ever  having  patience  to  read  it  through.  Now  children  pos- 
sess these  same  feelings  at  the  sight  of  a  book  whose  pages  to 
them  appear  almost  endless  ;  besides  they  are  expected  to  reason 
but  feebly,  while  adults  can  call  in  reason  to  their  aid,  and  over- 
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come  the  feelings  of  disgast  which  were  excited.  It  is  in  part 
at  least,  with  a  reference  to  these  feelings  in  mankind,  that  some 
very  large  works  have  been  recently  published  in  numbers  ;. 
Scott's  Family  Bible  and  RoUin's  Ancient  History,  for  example. 
There  are  multitudes  who  would  buy  them  in  this  form,  who  would 
not,  were  they  bound  in  volumes.  And  why  not  pay  the  same 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  small  children  as  great  ones  ? 
Another  reason  why  a  book  should  be  in  numbers  is  on  account 
of  its  embracing  the  elements  of  so  many  sciences,  and  such- a 
vast  number  of  cuts,  (as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,)  that  it  would 
make  several  large  volumes  at  best,  especially  if  a  sheet  were 
folded  into  as  small  a  size  as  I  have  mentioned  above  ;  which, 
in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  children,  ought,  as  I  think,  to 
be  done. 

Were  all  our  teachers  prepared  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
mode  of  teaching  suggested  above,  perhaps  a  small  book  would 
be  sufficient.  But  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
for  some  time  to  come.  Books  are  therefore  necessary.  I  speak 
of  having  instructers  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  above  system, 
rather  than  the  letter,  for  I  would  not  be  understood  to  propose 
a  plan  which  can  in  every  respect  be  followed  by  any  person  ; 
it  is  a  mere  sketch  or  outline  of  a  system.  Besides  were  I  to 
adopt  it  myself,  it  could  be,  in  any  given  school,  only  in  part  ; 
we  must  always  adapt  our  instructions  and  modes  of  instruction 
to  the  circumstances  which  exist  around  us.  And,  above  all,  we 
should  ever  be  making  improvements,  '  and  trying'  to  approach, 
if  possible,  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection. 

None  of  the  books  in  present  use  come  near  what  an  elemen- 
tary work  should  be,  at  least  none  that  I  have  seen,  except  WoT'- 
cester^s  first  book  or  primer j  and  the  Pestalozzian  primer^  by  Dr 
Keagy.  Mr  Worcester's  book  has  some  good  things  in  it,  but 
his  plan  does  not  seem  tome  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  the 
Pestalozzian  primer  is  destitute  of  cuts.  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  cuts  in  children's  books  ;  engravingSj 
I  would  rather  say,  for  they  should  be  the  best  copperplate  im- 
pressions, and  on  fi&t  rate  paper  ;  and  great  pains  should  be 
taken  to  have  every  object  delineated  with  the  most  perfect 
accuracy  ;  added  to  which,  the  engravings  ought  afterwards  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  a  good  painter,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  good  naturalist. 

It  will  be  seen  already,  that  to  prepare  an  elementary  work 
proper  for  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  is  no  light  or 
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eaiy  task.  If  it  required  the  mind  of  a  Webster  fortj  years  agO| 
it  requires  a  much  greater  now.  But  how  limited,  how  inade- 
quate are  the  views  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  on  thb  great  subject, 
the  right  early  instruction  of  children  !  Amfihu^j  saj  thej^wiU 
do  for  liitU  children.  Any  thing  for  a  housOi  any  thing  for  an  »- 
structer,  any  thing  for  seats,  apparatus,  and  even  books.  How 
long  will  it  be  ere  mankind  will  learn  the  importance  of  nuakiDg 
right  impression i  on  the  infant  mind  ;  of  planting  the  good  seed 
in  a  highly  cultivated  soil,  before  the  enemy  has  scattered  tares ! 
Vanylking  would  answer  for  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  it  would 
be  for  adults,  rather  than  children  : — for  those  who  are  already 
spoiled.  Desirable  as  it  is  to  make  the  miserable  happy,  and 
the  wicked  good,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  soundness 
of  the  maxim,  ^  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,'  will  be  admitted,  and  mankind  will  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  The  man  or  woman  whose  mtml,  nuumerSf  and 
morals^  have  been  most  highly  developed  and  cultivated  j  the 
best  and  wisest  of  persons,  will  be  found  most  necessary  to 
manage  little  children.  Before  this  can  take  place,  however,  how 
must  public  opinion  be  reversed  ! 

The  first  page  presented  to  children  should  contain  very  little 
matter,  so  that  the  child's  first  efforts  may  appear  to  be  attended 
with  success.  The  only  rational  stimulus  to  future  exertion,  is 
the  pleasure  which  results  from  the  acquisition  of  ideas  ;  man- 
kind being  so  constituted  by  the  Author  of  nature  that  the  pos* 
session  of  every  new  idea  produces  pleasure.  If  a  child 
plainly  perceives  that  he  has  made  progress — mastered  one  page, 
he  will  perceive  that  he  now  knows  something  which  he  did  not 
know  before  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  success  operates  as  a  motive 
to  further  exertion.  The  importance  of  encouraging  the  infant 
to  act  on  this  principle,  will  be  enhanced  by  the  consideration 
that  it  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  emulation,  and  the  baser 
species  of  ambition  ;  two  fiends,  who  by  themselves  or  their 
family,  besetting  and  possessing  mankind  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  have  inflicted  on  the  world  much  of  that  depravity  which 
we  see  and  suffer.  * 

It  has  already  been  observed,  numerous  elegant* engravings 
will  be  necessary.  Every  page  will  need  more  or  less  of  them, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  lesson.  If  the  lesson,  for 
example,  be  an  engraving  of  a  dog  with  the  word  dog  annexed, 
let  the  type  and  engraving  be  tolerably  large,  faithfully  repre- 
sented, and  properly  coloured.    If  the  lesson  be  an  analysis  of 
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the  word  degj  the  cut  will  of  course  do  no  hurt.  When  the  les- 
son consists  of  some  of  the  words  with  which  the  pupil  is  per- 
fectly ecquainted,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  reading  lesson,  an 
engraviqg ,  or  engravings  will  be  indispensable.  Suppose  the 
Hentence  be.  The  dogs  play  ;  two  or  more  dogs  ought  to  be  neatly 
represented  playing  together ;  and  the  more  faithful  the  designer, 
engraver,  and  painter  have  been  to  their  respective  tasks,  the 
greater  will  be  the  pupils  sense  of  progress,  and  the  greater  will 
be  his  seal  for  future  improvement.  Few  teachers  who  have 
taught  from  Mr  Webster's  book,  but  must  have  noticed  the  fact 
that  children  almost  universally  read  his  first  fable  with  more 
interest,  and  with  more  propriety,  than  they  do  his  first  reading 
lesson.  In  fact  by  the  time  they  can  read  half  a  dozen  of  his 
first  lessons,  they  will  read  the  first  fable  ;  and  with  less  sing 
song.  And  no  teacher  will  mistake  the  causes.  The  first  fable, 
though  it  contains  harder  toords  than  '  No  man  may  put  ofiT  the 
law  of  God,'  is  attended  by  a  cut,  which,  though  coarse,  an- 
swers a  good  purpose.  The  words  many  batfy  treeSj  and  apples^ 
occur  in  almost  immediate  succession,  and  the  eye  catches  their 
representations  in  the  picture  above. 

An  important  idea  here  suggests  itself  to  my  mind.  .  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  represent  scenes  of  cruelty  in  books  intended  for 
children.  A  dog  pursuing  game,  a  cat  seizing  her  prey,  or  a 
hawk  tearing  a  bird ;  these  are  among  the  most  common  pictures 
for  children.  Now,  though  these  things  must  needs  be,  yet,  in 
my  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  children  as 
long  as  possible.  No  instruments  of  cruelty  should  be  permitted 
in  their  habitations.  The  ingenuity  of  man  may  devise  a  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  scenes  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of 
the  young,  without  the  least  necessity  of  demoralizing  them 
directly  or  indirectly.  While  remarkmg  on  this  subject,  it  ought 
to  be  added,  that  the  cruelty  which  is  generally  said  to  be  inhe- 
rent in  our  nature,  may  have  its  origin  in  an  erroneous  education. 
Some  men  seem  to  take  great  delight  in  standing  by  and  seeing 
animals  of  various  kinds  fight,  and  worry  one  another  ;  and 
children  by  sympathy  with  those  whom  they  lovo,  catch  the  spirit. 
Aod  when  an  animal  is  killed  for  food,  we  usually  manifest  joy 
aad  mirth  ;  thus  children  soon  learn  to  associate  sensations  of 
pleasure  with  the  shedding  of  blood — with  the  groans  and  pangs 
of  dissolving  nature.     But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

In  the  lessons  for  defining,  that  is,  when  the  words  are  to  be 
filled  into  sentences  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  sense,  en- 
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graTiogi  may  be  a  moat  eaaential  aid.  Suppoae  the  leaMii  toba 
the  following  worda  :  Baker^  ciders  toy,  JMfwr,  rider.  Now  to 
each  of  theae  worda  aome  appropriate  deaign  ought  to  be  affixed, 
that  would  aerve  aa  an  explanation,  and  aid  the  acholar*a  ioMg- 
ination  in  forming  hia  aentence.  A  baker'a  ahop,  a  papermill, 
a  horae  and  hia  rider,  a  cider  mill,  an  ify,  a  aheet  of  paper  with 
quilla  lying  around  it,  any  or  all  of  theae  pictured  out  near  their 
reapective  worda  would  bo  of  great  aervice  to  the  learner.  Aa 
to  cuta  in  reading  leaaona,  their  importance  ia  ao  obvious  that  I 
am  surprised  at  their  ever  having  been  -omitted.  Reading  lea- 
aona should  abound  with  them.  For  aome  yeara  after  children 
begin  to  read,  they  ought  hardly  to  be  permitted  to  read  a  aen- 
tence but  what  ia  illustrated  by  one  or  more  engravioga. 

One  important  result  would  be  obtained  from  correct  engrav- 
ings which  I  have  not  yet  noticed.  They  would  aoggeat  to  the 
instructor  the  means  of  communicating  a  multitude  of  moral 
leasons.  More  morality,  more  religion,  can  be  inculcated  and 
fixedy  on  this  or  some  other  plan  aimilar  in  principle,  than  can 
be  done  by  precepts  in  almost  any  other  way  ;  and  theae  aublime 
aubjects  wouid  thus  be  taught  daily. 

Thif  is  the  way  to  teach  religion  and  morality  at  achool.  It 
ia  not  by  long  lectures,  by  hanging  texts  around  the  room,  or  by 
writing  them  for  copies,  that  we  can  teach  theae  thinga.  It  ia  by 
a  heavenly  example.  It  is  by  seizing  on  every  occurrence 
which  comes  in  our  way,  and  drawing  a  moral  lesson  from  it. 
And  even  then,  if  the  pupils  of  our  charge  see  us  going  much 
out  of  our  way — straining,  to  effect  our  object,  our  plan  ia  moat 
aurely  defeated.  Neither  will  formal  catechiama,  long  prayera, 
or  reading  the  Bible,  teach  religion  to  a  school.  I  admit  the 
propriety  of  beginning  and  concluding  the  daily  exerciaea  of  a 
school  by  a  short  prayer  in  plain  familiar  language,  auch  aa  every 
child  can  understand.  Nor  have  I  any  objection  to  the  reading 
of  a  chapter  or  part  of  a  chapter,  and  explaining  the  aame  once 
a  day  in  school.  But  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  aa  a  com- 
mon reading  book  in  school,  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  among  the  worst  books  that  could  be  aelected .  My  reaaona 
for  this  belief  will  readily  be  gathered  from  what  haa  been  al- 
ready said,  and  from  the  next  Essay.  Aa  to  catechising,  if  it 
ever  ought  to  be  performed  we  select  the  worst  time  for  it. 
When  children  are  tired  with  the  studies  of  the  week — when 
they  are  just  ready  to  be  dismissed,  to  drag  in  the  catechism 
just  then,  why  we  could  not  take  a  surer  way  to  make  them  hate 
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it.  If  it  be  worth  anything  it  ought  to  be  taught  on  Monday 
morning.  This  ia  the  practice  in  some  places.  Whether  it 
does  any  good  even  then  I  cannot  determine,  but  I  am  morally 
certain  that  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion  never  was  and  never 
will  be  forwarded  by  teaching  catechisms  on  Saturday,  at  the 
close  of  the  weekly  exercises  in  the  schools. 


Aat.  II. —  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Vieiiors  on  the  Examination  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  June, 
1827-8-9. 

The  subject  of  education  seems  at  this  time,  as  it  always 
ought,  to  be  occupying  a  great  share  of  public  attention.  And 
^  if  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  tell  what  were  good  to  be  done,' 
the  science  would  be  rapidly  advancing  to  perfection.  But  it  is  far 
easier  to  instruct  than  to  persuade,  and  the  great  difficulty  seems 
to  lie  much  more  in  the  want  of  resolution  and  perseverance 
than  in  the  want  of  judgment  and  knowledge  ;  and  the  weakest 
half  of  mankind  give  their  children  much  more  good  advice  than 
the  wisest  half  ever  enforce,  even  where  they  are  perfectly  able 
to  enforce  it.  Perhaps  the  doctrines  of  civil  liberty  and  equal 
rights  so  happily  prevalent  in  this  country,  may  be  practically 
extended  to  many  of  the  rising  generation  before  nature  has 
prepared  them  for  their  rational  application.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
highly  desirable  that  in  all  governments,  whether  domestic,  mu- 
nicipal, or-  national,  the  subjects  should  be  fully  convinced  of 
the  reasonableness  and  expediency  of  the  injunctions  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  obey.  But  in  the  earlier  period  of  domestic 
government  this  is  obviously  impossible,  and  in  no  government 
can  it  be  made  the  sine  qua  non  of  obedience.  As  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  gradually  developed  this  point  ought  to  be 
more  and  more  insisted  on,  but  if  ever  compliance  is  required 
only  so  far  as  conviction  is  produced,  they  may  both  be  given 
up  together.  However  reasonable  any  regulations  may  be,  an 
indispensable  requbite  for  a  cheerful  compliance  with  them  is 
the  impossibility  of  evasion.     Such  considerations  may  reconcile 
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iM  to  military  discipline  in  a  literary  inalitiitiofty  ptondad  that  ill 
reputed  maxims  of  rigor  and  punotualily  can  be  carriad  into 
complete  execution. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy,  being  the  only  literary 
institution  under  the  management  of  the  general  government, 
necessarily  arrests  the  particular  attention  of  every  persoD  who 
feels  a  suitable  concern  for  the  character  and  interest  of  the 
country.  And  the  official  reports  of  its  progress  and  situation, 
which  are  annually  presented  to  the  public,  are  calculated  to  fix 
this  attention,  though  they  may  now  and  then  excite  suspicions 
of  some  kind  suppressions,  or  some  good-natured  exaggerations. 
The  acquirements  here  are  intended  to  be  much  more  extensive 
than  were  formerly  expected.  They  are  far  from  being  exclu- 
sively military,  but  besides  that,  comprise  a  profound  coarse  of 
mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  application 
of  these  sciences  to  the  useful  arts  of  life,  under  the  title  of 
engineering,  together  with  French  and  drawing.  Thus  the 
military  officer  will  become  as  useful  in  peace  as  in  war,  and 
will  find  other  objects  to  excite  and  gratify  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic service  when  the  barbarous  employments  of  the  field  are 
suspended.  The  instruction,  as  indicated  by  the  performances 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  is  represented,  and  no  doubt  justly, 
as  most  able  and  faithful. 

This  course  must  be  little  satisfactory  to  the  fond  patrons  of 
what  is  called  elegant  literature.  It  would  be  hardly  worth  while, 
in  order  to  justify  it,  to  engage  in  the  much  mooted  question  on 
the  relative  importance  of  the  sciences  and  the  languages.  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  either  of  these  highly  impor* 
tant  and  honorable  objects  of  human  pursuit,  but  necessity 
sometimes  determines  questions  which  no  human  ingenuity  can 
decide.  The  classic  writers  of  the  English  Augustan  age, 
whose  example  perhaps  has  contributed  most  to  raise  the  credit 
and  importance  of  ancient  literature,  employed  in  their  academic 
course  twice  the  time  that  can  be  afforded  for  the  same  purpose 
in  this  needy,  bustling,  impatient  country,  while  during  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  which  has  elapsed  since  they  were  exploring 
what  was  then  the  whole  field  of  literature,  the  domains  of  the 
human  intellect  have  been  more  than  doubled  by  the  addition  of 
the  physical  sciences,  the  powers  of  the  mind  probably  remaining 
unaltered  And  it  is  hardly  possible  that  even  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, or  the  dean  of  St  Patricks  himself,  could  they  revisit  the 
earth,  would  soberly   depreciate ,  the  labors  of  modern  genius 
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from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  or  even  content 
to  rejecting  the  immense  results  from  the  system  of  elementary 
instruction . 

In  view  of  these  considerationa  we  must  elect  the  alternative 
either  to  compel  our  youth  to  scatter  their  steps  with  equal  fre- 
quency over  the  whole  field,  enlarged  as  it  is,  in  which  they  will 
gather  a  little  of  every  thing  and  but  little  of  any  thing,  or  allow 
them  to  select  their  favorite  soil^  dig  deep  and  cultivate  thorough- 
ly and  enjoy  the  rich  crop  which  their  diligence  and  industry 
must  produce.  It  is  only  by  the  latter  method  that  those  great 
men  are  formed  in  foreign  countries  from  whom  we  receive  most 
of  our  instruction.  We  would  by  no  means  urge  an  entirely 
exclusive  attention  to  any  one  branch  of  literary  acq^iirements 
—the  mere  mathematician,  the  mere  grammarian,  or  the  mere 
poet,  if  such  a  thing  can  exist,  is  -a,  very  imperfect  character^ 
A  cursory  notion  of  the  principal  points  in  all  the  sciences  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  a  profound  knowledge  in  some  one  or 
two,  but  the  task  of  a  universal  scholar  is  growing  harder  and 
harder  every  day,  and  he  who  insists  upon  keeping  his  acquire- 
ments in  all  the  sciences  at  the  same  level  will  probably  acquire 
only  a  universal  smattering. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  management  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy on  which  we  wish  to  speak  somewhat  at  large,  for  with 
regard  to  it  there  exists  a  great  evil,  and  it  is  very  common  in 
this  country.  We  mean  that  injunction  on  the  academic  staff 
from  the  head  of  the  department,  by  which  any  cadet,  who  shall 
fail  to  make  suitable  progress  either  from  negligence  or  incapa- 
city shall  be  dismissed  from  the  corps.  We  are  perfectly  aware 
how  utterly  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
invaluable  practice  in  the  other  literary  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try. Most  of  them  indeed  can  show  a  statute  to  that  effect,  but 
if  they  exhibit  any  instance  of  its  epplication,  it  will  probably 
be  some  helpless  being  without  connexions  to  resent  the  afllVont 
or  money  to  pay  his  bills.  But  that  reformation  is  hopeless  is 
no  reason  why  reprobation  should  be  withheld.  The  preacher 
very  properly  perseveres  in  denouncing  vice  and  impiety  without 
expecting  to  produce  or  even  accelerate  the  millennium. 

In  stating  the  evils  of  the  common  practice  we  cannot  e^ect 
to  advance  any  thing  new  ;  its  consequences  must  have  forced 
themselves  upon  every  person  who  considers  the  nature  of  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  literary  honors.  In  the  first  place  it  de- 
grades the  character  of  our  literary  in.stitutions,  and  destroys  the 
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value  of  their  testimonials.  To  secure  the  credit  of  our  mer* 
chandise  every  barrel  of  beef  and  every  keg  of  butter  mutt  be 
thoroughly  inspected  and  receive  a  certain  brand,  which  most 
truly  declare  its  nature  and  quality  before  it  can  be  offered  in 
the  market.  But  that  brand,  called  a  diploma,  only  requires  that 
the  article  that  carries  it  shall  have  lain  a  certain  length  of  time 
in  store,  and  paid  certain  stated  fees,  and  its  credit  with  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  community  is  exactly  proportioned  to  its 
requirements.  As  to  the  students,  the  diligent  and  ambitious 
lose  all  stimulus  arising  from  the  apprehension  of  being  surpassed, 
and  finding  themselves  so  far  in  advance  of  their  companions, 
and  too  oiXen  drawn  into  ruinous  habits  by  those  who  are  unwor- 
thy of  the  opportunities  ofibred  them,  allow  themselves  to  imag- 
ine that  they  have  done  enough  for  improvement,  enough 
for  fame,  and  indulging  the  indolence  natural  to  humanity 
rest,  on  their  arms  and  lose  more  than  half  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory. This  practice  displays  all  the  barbarity  of  Mezontius ; 
the  living  cannot  revive  the  dead,  while  the  dead  cannot  fail 
to  infect  the  living.  The  public  are  teazed  with  a  swarm  of 
literary  men,  degrading  their  rank  by  begging  business,  and 
many  learn  for  the  first  time  what  study  is,  when  they  are 
compelled  to  determine  where  they  shall  seek  a  subsistence. 
In  this  scramble  for  employment,  the  mass  of  the  community 
are  little  qualified  to  discern  the  difference,  and  here  again 
the  idle  and  profligate,  afler  having  prevented  their  compan- 
ions from  making  the  acquirements  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  done,  deprive  them  of  the  reward  due  to  those  which 
they  have  actually  made. 

Simple  as  the  correction  of  this  unfortunate  abuse  may  seem, 
it  requires  more  conscientious  firmness  and  self-denial  than  we 
expect  to  see  exercised.  For  there  are  people,  and  they  are  too 
firequently  met  with,  whom  it  might  be  very  inconvenient  to  of- 
fend, but  whose  pride  can  never  brook  that  their  descendants, 
however  stupid  and  wicked,  should  ever  submit  to  what  has  been 
unjustly  called  the  primeval  curse  denounced  on  the  progenitors 
of  mankind,  although  it  is  well  known  that  ancient  families,  like 
the  fabled  individuals  endowed  with  immortality,  must  often  crawl 
■long  the  paths  of  gentility  in  all  the  decrepitude  of  Struldbrugs. 
There  are  also  dunces  absolutely  unimproveable,  who  set  their 
hearts  so  fondly  on  some  of  the  literary  professions  that  it  seems 
cruel  to  undeceive  them.  '  Optat  ephippie  bos  ;'  and  few  there 
are  who  have  not  been  tortured  with  some  vexatious  aspirations 
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of  this  kind.    But  the  seiner  they  are  checked  the  better  it  is 
for  those  who  entertain  them,  as  well  as  for  society  at  large. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  rigorous  exaction  of  suitable 
improTemeht  should  be  confined  to  those  institutions  whose 
members  are  professedly  prepared  to  serve  the  community  by 
the  exertion  of  their  intellectual  faculties.  Those  who  expect 
to  gain  their  subsistence  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  for  which 
there  is  much  the  greatest  demand  in  this  country,  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  so  far  instructed  as  to  become  intelligent  citizens, 
and  it  should  be  beaten  into  them  if  possible ;  but  those  who 
declare  themselves  candidates  for  the  higher  stations  in  society 
should  possess  dispositions  too  elevated  and  generous  to  require 
the  lash  or  the  spur.  And  those  who,  after  the  days  of  childhood 
need  much  of  what  is  called  discipline,  are  altogether  unworthy 
to  be  presented  to  the  public  as  its  instructors  and  directors. 
We  admit  that  these  profligates  may  sometimes  reform,  but 
where  one  of  them  becomes  a  really  useful  member  of  society, 
ten  worthy,  promising  young  men  are  ruined  by  their  seductions. 
Our  colleges  are  not  trammelled  with  private  foundations,  destin- 
ed for  characters  of  a  peculiar  and  arbitrary  description,  no  way 
connected  with  literary  merit,  but  are  erected  and  endowed, 
professedly  at  least,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  for  that  purpose  should  be  reserved  for  the  most  worthy. 
And  it  is  absolute  fatuity  thus  '  to  take  the  children's  bread  and 
cast  it  to  the  dogs,' — to  squander  away  means  thus  sacredly 
devoted,  in  a  manner  which  so  seriously  impairs  the  tone  of  lit- 
erary enthusiasm,  reduces  by  one  half  the  grade  of  intellectual 
acquirements,  and  ruins  the  moral  habits  of  those  inexperienced 
young  men  whose  literary  ambition  it  has  previously  prostrated. 
In  the  words  of  an  ingenious  writer,*  '  It  is  a  pity  to  see  the 
soil  wasting  in  the  nurture  of  this  unproductive  pestilential  un- 
derwood, juices  which,  under  better  direction,  might  give  breadth 
to  the  oak,  and  elevation  to  the  pine.' 

Were  every  member  of  our  higher  literary  institutions,  who 
from  whatever  cause  fell  below  mediocrity  in  his  literary  acquire- 
ments, or  endangered  the  moral  character  of  others  by  his  dis- 
orderly habits,  kindly  and  silently  dismissed,  and  were  the  gen- 
eral motto  to  be'^Occupet  extremum  scabies,'  the  students  would 
be  constantly  exerting  their  highest  intellectual  vigour  under  the 
stimulus  which  Alexander  required  of  having  kings  for  compet- 

*  Peter's  Letters  to  His  Kinsfolk. 
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itorfl,  insurrectioM  would  cease,  and  rebellioM  be  no  more,  vd 
the  whole  monkish  apparatus  of  penalties,  from  fines  to  expul- 
sions, might  be  banished  from  our  academie  codes.  College 
graduates  might  be  somewhat  less  numerous,  but  OTorj  one 
knows  that  now  the  market  for  that  commodity  is  grestlj  o?er- 
stocked,  and  doubtless  a  number  of  candidates,  amply  soflicieilt 
for  the  demands  of  society — quite  as  many  as  could  bo  suitably 
supported,  would  still  present  themselves  for  employment,  while 
their  attainments  and  character  would  reach  an  elevation  far 
beyond  that  which  now  confers  the  highest  celebrity  for  learning. 


Art.  III. — On  Domestic  Management  of  Children^  orfarmaium 

of  the  general  Character. 

[The  following  remarks  from  a  correspondent  are  particularly 
deserv'ing  of  the  attention  of  young  and  inexperienced  parents  ; 
and  if  carefully  observed  may  prevent  many  hours  of  sufiering 
which  are  apt  to  ensue  from  the  bad  management  of  children.] 

In  this  day  of  intellectual  excitement,  and  general  zeal 
for  every  kind  of  improvement,  to  speak  of  human  prejudice 
may  sound  like  the  introduction  of  obsolete  terms ;  yet  per- 
haps there  is  no  subject  in  which  prejudice  is  more  mani« 
fest  than  that  of  education  ;  the  very  one  on  which  so  much  is 
said  about  improvements  ;  until  animadversions  on  past  and 
present  systems  seem  to  have  become  quaint.  These  censures, 
and  this  general  excitement  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ^couiee 
hitherto  pursued  is  no  longer  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
demands  of  the  people  ;  that  the  active  vigour  of  intellect  is  in 
advance  of  the  means  provided  for  its  culture  and  discipline  ; — 
multiplied  ahhough  they  are,  yet  perhaps  if  their  character 
be  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  habits  of  thinking 
and  reasoning,  even  of  the  censors  themselves,  are  not  whoNy 
unshackled  from  their  acquired  bias.  It  is  true  we  have  schoob 
multiplied,  and  branches  of  study  increased  alnKMt  without 
number  ;  and  facilities  for  improvement  are  demanded  and  en- 
joyed by  all  descriptions  of  people,  even  beyond  what  many 
believe  salutary  for  society.  They  may  be  correct.  But  are 
not  the  objects  and  motives  for  literary  pursuits  in  reality  greatly 
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multiplied  in  this  country,  within  Ihe  past  half  century  ?  And 
do  all  the  increased  facilities  for  education  bear  that  intellectual 
character  that  might  be  desired  ? 

We  demand  a  liberal  education  for  our  sons,  not  to  infuse 
high  and  noble  feeling,  just  sense  of  honour,  exemption  from 
vulgar  prejudice,  from  low  bred  baseness,  blind  superstition,  and 
bitter  bigotry,  but  rather  to  fit  them  for  professions,  for  greater 
facility  in  making  money.  The  very  fundamental  principle  of 
the  grovelling  mind  is  made  sole  motive  for  superior  education. 
In  certain  stages  of  society  this  must  be  the  case,  when  the 
pursuit  of  every  one  is  merely  support  ;  and  in  such  state  there 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  education  truly  liberal.  The  question 
then  occurs,  whether  such  be  the  present  state  of  this  country, 
or  whether  our  reflections  upon  the  subject  are  not  running  in 
a  worn  channel,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  objects  and  sub- 
jects of  education  must  be  always  understood  ;  however  much 
the  condition,  taste,  and  employments  of  the  people  may  have 
changed. 

For  a  century  after  the  decease  of  our  primary  pilgrim  fath- 
ers, the  ^march  of  mind'  in  this  country  was  inevitably  retrograde. 
Notwithstanding  the  incredible  exertions  and  sacrifices,  made 
by  the  emigrants  to  secure  and  preserve  to  their  posterity  the 
blessings  of  literature  and  science  ;  and  though  they  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  New  Englaud  as  to  stamp  a  decided  and  permanent 
character  on  the  general  taste  and  habits,  yet  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  compelled  by  uncontrollable  circumstances  to  fore- 
go these  enjoyments  for  several  generations. 

While  the  country  was  uncultivated  and  almost  uninhabited, 
the  whole  time  of  the  few  settlers  was  not  too  much,  by  most 
assiduous  industry,  to  maintain  their  defence,  and  procure  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Their  learned  fathers,  bred 
in  more  refined  society,  being  extinct,  their  children  would  feel 
no  demand  for  intellectual  attainments  or  enjoyments,  beyond 
the  ability  to  read  the  scriptures,  and  find  out  the  Sunday's 
texts,  and  write  up  the  balance  of  their  neighbourly  transac- 
tions. Refined  taste  and  sentiment,  and  almost  science,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cambridge  and  Boston,  were 
scarce  known,  either  in  name  or  idea. 

Having  at  length  surmounted  these  hardships  and  difiiculties, 
and  being  able  to  enjoy  leisure  and  luxuries  enough  to  induce 
ill  health,  physicians  came  in  demand ;  and  lands  and  their 
productions  becoming  objects  worthy  accumulation,  litigation 
ensaes,  and  demands   attornies  ;    consequently   professional 
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flktil  became  a  source  of  emolmDenCy  and  an  object  of  eager 
pursuit.  This  detennioed  the  limits  of  ntcmnry  edocatioii. 
And  this  seems  also  to  have  established  the  limits  of  public 
opinion  on  the  utility  or  design  of  Ikerarj  knowledge.  Is  anj 
question  more  common  on  any  proposal  to  extend  the  adTan* 
tages  of  more  literary  and  scientific  instruction  more  generally, 
and  that  to  both  sexes,  than  this,  '  Of  what  use  will  it  be  to 
them ;  what  good  can  a  knowledge  of  abstruse  science  do 
them  ? '  Implying,  certainly,  that  exemption  from  manual  labour, 
and  pecuniary  emolument  were  the  sole  objects  of  knowledge. 
The  cultivation  of  refined  taste,  noble  feeling,  and  general 
literature,  certainly  belongs  to  a  state  of  society,  advanced  be- 
yond the  mere  acquisition  of  necessary  knowledge,  indispensa- 
ble to  active  business.  Has  not  our  country  arrived  at  this 
state  ?  The  means  of  living  luxuriantly — far  too  luxuriously, 
are  now  enjoyed  by  almost  all  descriptions  of  people.  Manu- 
factories are  every  where  established,  trade  has  its  over  supply 
of  conductors,  the  labour  of  agriculture  is  diminished  by  aid  of 
machinery  that  is  continually  increasing  in  power  ;  the  learn- 
ed professions,  by  occupants,  pretenders,  and  candidates,  are 
filled  to  overflowing  ;  female  avocations  are  curtailed  or  super- 
seded by  manufactories, — in  consequence  of  these  several 
causes  a  goodly  portion  of  leisure  time  is  afforded  for  the  cul- 
ture, exercise,  and  enjoyment  of  intellect.  And  man,  being 
an  intellectual  animal,  whose  powers,  by  the  demands,  collis- 
ions, and  excitements  of  society,  roust  increase  in  strength  and 
activity,  if  ho  have  not  some  proper  object  on  which  to  spend 
this  accumulated  power,  it  will  break  forth  into  exuberance  of 
passion,  or  sink  the  mental  stamina  into  that  ^  tedeum  vita  that 
is  the  death  of  every  intellectual  grace.'  But  its  more  usual 
course  is  to  seek  relief  in  idle  curiosity,  or  busy  meddling  in 
afl^irs  and  conduct  in  which  it  has  no  proper  concern  ;  or  in 
the  sensual  gratification  of  artificial  appetites  and  passions  su- 
perinduced by  idleness  and  vacuity.  Is  not  this  leisure  pos- 
sessed by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  present  day, 
as  cannot  but  give  a  tone  or  character  to  general  society  } 
Society  being  contemplated  at  this  point  of  observation,  will 
any  one  repeat  the  question,  <  What  will  be  the  H$e  of  a  more 
liberal  culture  of  the  intellectual  man  ? '  Possibly,  if  it  be 
considered  how  preponderating  is  the  influence  of  woman,  in 
directing  general  taste,  an  answer  might  be  found  to  that  seem- 
ingly unanswerable  query,  ^  Of  what  use  can  philosophy  and 
mathematics  be  to  females  ? '    It  should  be  remembered  that 
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the  benefit  of «  good  and  scientific  education  is  not  confined  to 
the  individual  possessing  it.  Woman,  to  be  sure,  is  now  per- 
mitted to  know  many  things  that  a  few  years  since  would  have 
been  thought  preposterous  ^  but  is  there  not  still  a  disposition 
to  take  it  for  granted,  that  what  has  always  been  done,  and 
never  controverted,  must  be  right  ?  Notwithstanding  her  having 
so  far  burst  her  former  bonds,  (and  we  would  hope  not  to  the 
injury  of  society,)  yet  is  there  not  a  prevailing  impression  that 
instructing  her  in  the  ancient  languages,  matter  and  metaphys- 
ics, must  necessarily  render  her  disagreeably  masculine  ?  But 
would  it  really  render  a  lady  disagreeable  to  possess  correct 
reasoning  powers,  strong  mental  energies,  close  application, 
and  steady  perseverance  ?  It  is  true  she  has  hitherto,  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  if  not  all,  been  regarded  chiefly  as  a  minis- 
ter to  the  senses  of  her  lord.  Among  the  savage  tribes  a  ser- 
vile drudge,  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water  ;  by  the  orientals,  to 
amuse  by  sweetness  of  voice,  symmetry  of  form,  and  suppleness 
of  limb.  Even  in  the  christian  world,  is  it  not  the  ne  plu9  ultra 
of  her  excellence  to  replenish  and  grace  the  table  ?  Doubtless 
this  should  be  a  aine  qua  non ;  is  a  masculine  understanding  in- 
compatible with  it  ? 

But,  perhaps  education  in  either  sex  is  not  so  deficient  in 
science  and  languages,  as  it  is  in  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  historical  and  general  knowledge  ;  in  information  cal- 
culated to  awaken  observation,  to  stimulate  and  invigorate  one's 
own  mental  powers,  to  lead  to  principles,  by  which  to  regulate 
one's  conduct.  Language  is  unquestionably  the  proper  instru- 
ment for  these  attainments,  but  this  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
learning  itself.  And  since  the  primary  education  of  mankind, 
and  consequently  the  forming  of  taste,  and  establishing  a  per- 
manent tone  of  feeling  devolves  on  the  female,  is  it  judicious, 
or  is  it  the  efiect  of  early  prejudice,  to  ridicule  and  discounte- 
nance any  attempts  in  her,  at  what  are  esteemed  masculine  at- 
tainments ?  Are  any  mental  exercises  otherwise  masculine 
than  by  having  been  hitherto  monopolized  by  that  sex  ?  Is 
there  any  literary  attainment  that  is  not  in  that  sense  mascu- 
line ?  A  few  centuries  since,  ^omen  could  not  read,  and  it 
was  supposed  an  accomplishment  quite  unsuited  to  her  con- 
dition, and  quite  out  of  her  sphere  !  Afier  she  arrived  at  this 
unnatural  altitude,  to  write  and  cypher  still  suflfered  the  same 
general  proscription ;  '  Let  her  go  spin,'  was  her  universal 
sentence.  A  similar  outcry  has  been  raised  against  every  step 
of  her  progress  ;  as  also  against  her  applying  her  knowledge  to 
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any  uae.  A  very  few  years  Bioce,  it  was  coodtomoad  aot  odIj 
as  low  but  as  grossly  masculine,  and  shoekangiy  cHit  of  tkt 
female  *  sphere/  to  instruct  in  music.  The  cry  saema  at  this 
time  to  be  chiefly  directed  against  the  ancient  languagaa,  matk- 
ematics,  metaphysics,  antiquities,  and  general  philosophy  ;  boC 
forgetting,  in  the  course  to  lash  at  reading  ckiba,  or  any  (on- 
binations  for  facilitating  further  attainments. 

But  it  is  not  the  present  object  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the 
education  of  woman,  or  a  discussion  of  her  mental  facultiea, 
suggesting  merely  that  her  faculties,  whatever  they  may  he, 
should  receive  the  best  culture  of  which  they  are  capable,  that 
her  influence  on  society  may  bo  of  the  most  salutary  character. 
Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the  literary  part  of  education 
is  far  from  constituting  the  foundation  of  character  ;  it  ia  the 
preparatory  part  with  which  woman  is  so  intimately  connected, 
and  to  which  we  would  direct  the  principal  attention.  For  it 
is  conceived  that  the  utility  of  a  precept  or  principle  depends 
not  so  much  on  its  truth  being  known,  as  on  its  being  frequent- 
ly brought  before  us,  and  applied  to  our  own  immediate  cir* 
cumstances  and  demands.  And  since  the  maternal  influence 
over  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  child  is  incalculably  powerful 
and  abiding,  and  her  responsibility  proportionally  great,  we 
would  gladly  awaken  increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  in- 
fantile management.  The  word  of  God  commands  to  train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  &c.  but  has  left  it  to  reason 
and  experience  to  study  the  means  to  turn  him  into  that  way. 
Ft  hence  becomes  the  part  of  human  philosophy  to  discover 
the  course,  and  remove  the  obstructions.  Mothers,  very  gen- 
erally, acknowledge  their  incapacity  for  the  arduous  task  of 
directing  and  training  the  versatile  mind  and  temper  of  chil- 
dren. And  certainlv  the  hitherto  contracted  limits  of  female 
culture,  in  the  grand  fundamentals  of  thinking,  reflecting,  rea- 
soning, and  judging,  aflbrd  cause  but  too  just,  for  this  univer- 
sal complaint  ;  yet  much,  very  mucli,  nmy  be  accomplished, 
where  the  will  is  heartily  enlisted  in  the  cause  ;  and  persevering 
energy  applied.  This  assertion  is  not  made  under  the  impres- 
sion that  children  are  universally  easily  wrought  upon  by  moral 
motives,  to  forego  the  indulgence  of  self  will,  appetite,  and 
passion  ^btit  because  they  are  not  so  to  be  wrought  upon,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  parent  be  ever  watchful  of  early  habits, 
and  early  imbibed  principle,  or  prejudice.  ^  A  good  education,' 
says  Mrs  More,  '  must  be  the  result  of  one  consistent  connect- 
ed system.     Methcd  is  tie  hinge  of  business.'    The  various 
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faculties;  tempers,  and  dispositions  of  children  can  he  prepared 
and  cultivated  only  bj  various  experiments,  requiring  unremit- 
ted attention.  Sympathy  seems  the  chief  innate  moral  instinct 
and  operating  principle  by  which  the  character  is  formed  ; 
equally  active  in  leading  to  vice  and  misery,  or  virtue  and  bap- 
pine^i.  And  since  all  human  improvement  rests  on  that  inex- 
plicable law  of  our  nature,  the  principle  of  association,  let  that 
be  ever  kept  in  view.  Any  parent  who  observes  the  early  at- 
tempts of  the  infant  at  making  use  of  its  hands  or  feet,  or 
articulating  words,  will  see  the  principle  exemplified,  and  will 
perceive  how  soon  a  propensity  is  acquired  ;  for  instance,  for 
using  one  hand  in .  preference  to  the  other  ;  and  because  he 
finds  these  propensities  at  first  easily  corrected,  and  thai  it  is 
almost  impracticable  when  the  habit  is  confirmed  ;  he  will  un- 
derstand why  they  are  believed  innate,  and  see  the  importance 
of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  earliest  habits  of  a  child.  But 
for  this  power  of  association,  it  appears,  man  roust  have  forever 
remained  in  infant  ignorance,  or  a  mere  sensitive  lump  of  clay. 
If  we  reflect  that  all  the  sensations  or  perceptions  of  mind, 
with  feelings  and  passions,  are  by  this  law  connected  with  the 
motions  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  brain,  employed  in  their 
production  and  operation,  and  that  they  acquire,  in  the  same 
manner,  a  readiness  to  run  into  any  particular  course,  we  dis- 
cover the  foundation  of  those  moral  propensities  that  a're  also 
esteemed  innate.  If  wo  add  to  these,  that  all  the  operations, 
discoveries,  and  reasonings  of  our  minds,  are  subject  to  the 
same  law,  its  importance  must  be  esteemed  immense  ;  and  the 
utility  to  the  parent,  of  a  competent  acquaintance  with  mental 
philosophy  will  be  equally  apparent.  As  its  influence  cannot 
be  rendered  too  obvious,  we  would  further  illustrate  it,  by  oh- 
serving  that  the  exercise  of  any  particular  muscle,  nerve,  or 
set  of  organs,  brought  into  action  in  the  expression  of  any  pas- 
sion or  aflection,  whether  the  swellings  of  anger,  the  frown  of 
contempt,  or  the  smile  of  complacency,  will,  if  artificially  ex- 
cited, produce  sensations  or  feelings  perfectly  similar.  Hence 
a  melancholy  person,  by  constantly  attempting  to  appear  cheer- 
ful, soon  becomes  really  so  ;  unless  his  gloom  be  the  eflTect  of 
irremediable  disease.  A  stranger,  by  caressing  a  child,  though 
merely  to  gratify  the  fond  parent,  by  inducing  pleasant  sensa- 
tions in  himself,  becomes  insensibly  pleased  with  the  child.  A 
knowledge  of  this  principle  would  render  many  a  surly  person 
good  ^natured,  unless  from  settled  malignity  he  refused  to  apply 
it.     We  have  seen  a  man,  who  being  a  little  dissatisfied  with 
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an  expression  of  a  kinsman,  that  he  imagined  not  quite  auf* 
ficiently  respectful,  at  first  assume  a  gr%,ray^  and  express  a 
degree  of  disapprobation  of  the  expression,  which  articulation 
increasing  the  activity  of  nerves,  and  swelling  of  the  muscles, 
this  activity  in  turn  increasing  his  anger,  his  wrath  augmenting 
by  every  motion — not  of  lips  alone,  but  his  whole  frame,  till  he 
wrought  himself  into  a  perfect  frenzy ;  and  yet  the  original 
expression  could  scarce  be  deemed  ofTensive,  and  not  a  sylla- 
ble of  aggravation  uttered  aAer. 

Under  the  term  education,  is  meant  to  be  included  the  cul- 
ture and  expansion  of  the  whole  life.  The  objects  may  be 
considered,  under  health,  temper,  disposition,  intellect,  and 
morals.  Whatever  is  essential  to  either,  will  be  found,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  contribute  to  the  others.  Man,  being  an 
intellectual  animal,  his  physical  powers  seem  not  to  acquire 
their  full  vigour,  where  the  mental  energies  are  left  inert ;  as 
may  be  judged  by  observing  the  difference  between  the  Arabian 
and  the  Hottentot.  The  directions  of  physicians  for  ensuring 
health  are  few  and  simple,  yet  it  seems  very  generally  disre- 
garded. They  may  be  reduced  to  a  plentiful  use  of  cold  bath- 
ing, with  diet  plain,  simple,  coarse,  and  uniform  ;  that  children 
be  not  tempted  to  gormandize  beyond'  the  actual  appetite  of 
nature.  To  an  unsophisticated  appetite  milk  would  long  con- 
tinue the  most  grateful  food,  did  not  the  child  behold  other 
people  devour,  with  higher  zest,  more  stimulating  viands.  There 
seems  greater  cause  for  caution  against  over  feeding  them,  than 
most  parents  appear  sensible  of.  The  error  .operates  very 
early,  the  mother  or  nurse,  observing  any  uneasiness  in  the 
infant  immediately  applies  the  breast,  if  it  receive  it,  she  con- 
cludes ittf  pain  must  originate  from  hunger  ;  when,  in  truth, 
pleasure  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that,  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  it  will  accept  it  in  almost  any  case.  The  mistake  is  car- 
ried still  further,  when  feeding  succeeds  to  nursing.  Instead 
of  administering  in  very  small  portions,  the  nurse  will  give  as 
much  as  she  can  persuade  the  child  to  take  ;  this  pi^oduces  an 
artificial  appetite  which  must  be  gratified  ;  till  it  will  call  for 
food  on  every  uneasiness,  or  vacuity  of  mind.  The  mind  of  a 
child  must  also  be  fed  in  very  small  portions,  but  should  be 
kept  active  and  employed.  Much  food  may  to  be  sure  produce 
a  thrifty  plant,  but  it  will  be  too  thrifty  for  duration,  or  for 
mental  expansion.  £fi!ects  still  more  baneful  arise  from  viands 
of  a  nature  too  stimulating  ;  the  appetite  demands  a  continual 
increase  of  the  exciting  principle,  the  pleasure  of  high  excite- 
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ment  iil  followed  by  languor  and  pain  ;  fretfblness,  anger,  ill 
will,  with  the  whole  familj  of  sordid  passions  that  take  deep 
and  vigorous  root  in  so  well  prepared  a  soil.  It  certainly  de- 
mands no  extraordinary  information  to  understand  the  state- 
ments of  physicians,  that  to  excite  the  system,  by  what  means 
soever,  into  an  action  too  rapid  for  the  native  stamina  of  its 
powers;  which  by  the  law  of  association,  continues  beyond  the 
immediate  activity  of  the  stimulus,  after  which  it  -sinks  as  far 
below  its  natural  action,  yet  still  more  deleterious  are  the 
effects  of  keeping  up  the  stimulus.  The  continued  and  increas- 
ing excitement  of  body,  moreover,  strengthens  the  more  violent 
animal  passions,  and  subtracts  in  proportion  from  the  necessary 
nutriment  of  the  intellectual  powers.  By  pampering  the  appe- 
tite, as  fashion  dictates,  and  associating  the  idea  of  good  with 
every  rarity,  an  unnatural  taste  is  easily  superinduced,  and  the 
whole  mind  and  attention  turned  to  this  sensual  gratification. 
How  often  do  we  see  the  fond,  mistaken  mother,  who  by  extra- 
ordinary stimulants  has  herself  acquired  a  relish  for  fashionable 
luxuries,  that  no  native  appetite  will  receive,  exert  her  utmost 
skill  to  induce  her  little  darling  to  *  taste  a  little  bit,  it  is  so 
delicious,  so  charming,'  devouring  it  herself  with  great  gusto, 
till  she  finally  succeed  in  implanting  a  similar  depraved  appe- 
tite with  her  own,  and  secures  to  her  offspring  the  lasting  bles- 
sing of  being  as  great  a  sensualist  and  devotee  to  luxury  !  with 
the  additional  advantage  that  it  will  in  the  same  manner  be 
communicated  to  the  next  generation.  These  remarks  are  not 
supposed  of  universal  application  ;  but  the  securing  a  good 
constitution,  with  early  ability  to  regulate  the  appetites,  con- 
stitutes so  important  a  part  of  education,  they  certainly  may  be 
excused.  It  would  seem  that  the  '  march  of  mind  '  passes  rather 
too  slightly  over  the  luxuries  of  the  palate. 

As  we  come  to  speak  of  disposition,  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  early  habits  should  be  formed  on  a  scale  so  moderate,  that  ex- 
citements may  be  increased  as  years  increase,  without  diminish- 
ing future  happiness.  Every  season  has  its  appropriate  sources  of 
enjoyment.  By  keeping  expectation  moderate,  disappointments 
are  avoided,  and  consequent  ill  temper.  If  groat  pains  be.  taken  to 
make  th^  infant  display  its  opening  powers,  and  to  expect  the  no- 
tice and  smiles  of  all,  when  it  afterward  becomes  expedient  to  si- 
lence it,  and  reduce  it  to  obedience,  one  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  it  possess  a  strong  ^native  propensity*  to  self  will.  No  parent 
desires  his  child  should  be  ill  tempered,  let  him  then  be  cautious 
how  maeh  expeetattons  are  excited.  Most  of  the  difficulty  of 
after  management  of  cbildreui  arises  from  having  rendered 
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ttem  thus  enrly  of  too  much  inpoitaiico  ia  their  own  ey«i. 
Sympathy,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  grand  connecting  principle 
of  aaaociation  between  one  and  another.  Is  a  child  sullen,  let 
us  induce  a  laugh  ;  it  may  be  done  by  the  sodden,  unexpected 
introduction  of  something  ludicrous,  altogether  foreign  to  the 
source  of  Texation.  These  risible  motions  displace  the  angry 
ones  ;  and  the  temper  is  much  more  effectually  tranquillized 
by  forgetting  the  cause  of  disquiet  than  it  can  be  doue  by  any 
coercion  in  our  power.  Every  mother  who  wishes  a  child  to 
laugh  aod  sport,  will  laugh  and  play  herself ;  so  if  she  desire 
to  quell  it  when  boisterous,  she  must  speak  soAly,  and  propose 
something  to  compel  it  to  reflect.  While  a  child  is  in  an  ill 
humor  it  is  no  time  to  lecture  \  like  medicine  ofiered  the  sick 
it  increases  the  disagreeable  sensations*  when  it  is  our  aim  to 
induce  pleasant  ones.  Example,  through  this  power  of  sympa- 
thy, has  the  most  powerful  influence  ;  the  parent  must  be  her- 
self, what  it  is  desired  to  make  the  child.  Pleasing  ideas,  as 
far  as  possible,  roust  be  joined  with  whatever  is  desired  to  have 
done  ;  a  child  can  never  find  pleasure  in  obedience,  if  he  per- 
ceive the  parent  find  it- in  commanding.  And  through  our 
whole  life,  that  duty  is  likely  to  be  but  ill  performed  that  is  an 
unpleasant  one.  Would  we  have  children  affectionate,  tender, 
and  benevolent,  must  we  not  be  the  same  ?  We  may  enjoin 
the  golden  rule  by  many  a  solemn  repetition,  but  that  very  so- 
lemnity, implying  something  sad  and  disagreeable,  will  defeat 
them.  Instead  of  this,  let  them  be  led  by  practice,  to  feel  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  bestow  on  the  necessitous,  to  relieve  the  mis- 
eries of  the  wretched,  and  fill  the  hungry  soul  with  good  things. 
This  constitutes  the  difference  between  genuine  benevolence 
and  that  extorted  charity  which  bestows  what  cannot  be  witheld, 
without  infamy.  Such  minds  can  never  know  the  luxury  of 
making  others  happy  *,  this  privilege  is  reserved  to  the  truly 
benevolent.  Children  should  witness  our  solicitude  for  the 
comfort  of  others,  and  our  gratification  from  procuring  it.  But 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  refuse  a  solicited  charity,  let  them 
not  witness  it ;  there  may  be  good  reason  for  it,  but  that  the 
child  is  not  able  to  weigh,  and  his  kindly  feelings  may  be  blunt- 
ed, by  sympathy  with  our  refusal. 

In  forming  the  temper,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recollect  some 
of  the  remarks  of  Miss  Eldgeworth,  and  Mrs  More,  on  the  ar- 
ticle of  dnsi.  It  is  surely  often  made  a  source  of  very  un- 
necessary vexation  ;  first,  because  it  is  inconvenient  mod  dis^ 
%reeeble  to  be  so  teased  and  lectured  about  keeping  their 
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clothes  nice,  because  they  are  too  good  to  be  injured  by  the 
romping  plays,  so  grateful  to-  them  ;  and  next,  as  soon  as  thor* 
oughly  initiated  into  the  importance  of  finery,  their  minds  are 
tormented  lest  others  have  better  than  themselves.  It  is  pecu* 
liarly  injudicious  to  impress  the  idea  and  importance  of  pretty 
dresaes  and  pretty  manners  for  company.  The  company  of  the 
parents,  and  respect  for  them,  should  be  paramount  in  young 
children 

Playthings  are  often  equal  sources  of  fretfulness,  instead  of 
pleasure  \  parents  purchase  costly  toys  to  gratify  children  with 
their  beauty,  and  then  tantalize  them  by  requiring  them  to  be 
kept  safe,  nice,  and  clean,  up  in  the  closet  ;  and  sometimes  go 
'  so  far  a^  to  tell  them  that  such  another  child  has  not  got  such  a. 
beautiful  one,  and  'you'll  not  let  him  have  your's,  will  you  ? 
How  glad  Mary  H.  would  be  to  get  one  half  so  fine  ! '  '  Char* 
Icy^  my  love,  you  must  not  break  that  pretty  new  coach,  Tom* 
my  G.  would  be  ever  so  glad  if  he  could  get  such  a  one  ;  go 
set  it  up  in  the  closet,  and  see  how  prettily  the  little  boy  rides, 
driving  the  horses  ! '  How  many  bad  passions  are  infused  in 
these  childish  admonitions,  that  the  mother  expects  them  to 
forget  when  too  large  to  play  with  a  gilt  coach.  '  Thomas  has 
not  such  an  one,'— here  selfishness,  vanity,  and  imaginary  su- 
periority take  root  in  the  heart,  (a  soil  that  not  so  readily  yields 
the  plants  once  fixed,  as  a  gilt  coach  may  be  forgotten,)  and 
that  in  the  meanest  shape  ;  displayed  m  things  of  no  possible 
use  ;  for  not  even  his  own  pleasure  is  promoted  by  looking  at 
things  he  must  not  touch  ;  nor  indeed  in  handling  them,  unless 
he  can  put  them  in  motion  ;  especially  while  tantalized  by  be- 
ing told  it  his,  and  yet  he  has  no  control  over  it.  Things  given 
for  amusement  should  be  entirely  at  their  disposal,  or  they  be* 
come  sources  of  misery  and  ill  humor.  A  dull  hatchet,  an  old 
pair  of  shears,  or  any  thing  children  can  use,  aflfords  much 
more  gratification  than  the  most  splendid  toy  ever  invented. 
Toys,  of  the  young  or  old,  seem  to  derive  all  their  importance 
from  their  being  coveted  by  others.  It  is  desirable  to  let  the 
baleful  competition  in  the  science  of  outshining  remain  as  long 
as  possible  a  secret  to  the  young.  It  is  employment,  not 
-amusement,  children  want ;  something  on  which  they  can  ex- 
ercise their  invention,  taste,  and  skill.  It  seems  not  good  to 
give  them  things  as  their  own,  but  if  we  do,  let  them  be  abso* 
lutely  so,  and  when  they  give  them  away,  let  them  know  they 
are  no  longer  at  their  command.  A  taste  and  habit  of  monopo* 
living  may  be  aeqhired,  long  before  the  necessity  of  private 
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property,  and  regulations  concerning  it  are  understood.  [^&> 
tures  on  loving  others  as  one's  self,  or  the  principles  of  social 
compact  will  have  little  influence,  when  the  whole  character 
has  been  early  formed  on  the  practice  of  appropriating  as 
much  as  possible  to  one's  self. 

The  passion  fear  or  terror,  though  manifestly  not  an  innate 
instinct,  often  acquires  a  very  injurious  influence  in  forming  the 
disposition  and  character.  It  is  early  imbibed,  and  long  en* 
dures.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  used  in  guarding  its  entrance 
into  the  imagination.  Fn  infancy  it  is  often  productiTe  of  dis- 
obedience, deceit,  and  ill  humor.  It  frequently  gets  posses&ioa 
of  the  mind,  no  one  can  tell  how,  and  appears  sometimes  asso- 
ciated  with  familiar  objects.  The  child  may,  perhaps,  at  some 
time  have  been  troublesome,  and  the  nurse  to  hush  it,  might 
cry  hark  !  hush  !  making  a  show  of  terror  in  her  countenance, 
which  the  child,  catching  by  sympathy,  becomes  alarmed,  though 
quite  unconscious  of  any  cause,  but  the  terror  may  be  associ- 
ated with  the  place  or  any  thing  about  it,  and  if  taken  from  the 
place  before  appeased,  and  the  fright  forgotten,  It  will  probably, 
on  being  again  brought  there  experience  similar  alarm,  while 
no  possible  cause  will  appear.  Whenever  such  terror  is  found 
associated  with  any  particular  situation,  it  must  be  eradicated 
by  the  same  process  as  would  be  instituted  to  cure  a  young 
horse.  That  is,  something  agreeable  must  be  contrived  in  the 
same  place,  to  engross  the  attention,  occasionally  withdrawing 
the  pleasant  subject,  that  consciousness  of  the  place  be  not  lost, 
until  the  agreeable  ideas  take  the  place  of  those  of  terror. 

Terror  may  in  some  instances  have  been  originally  induced 
by  some  strong  impression  made  on  the  tender  organs  of  sense 
by  any  sudden  or  violent  noise,  or  rare,  striking  sight,  ao* 
companied  with  positive  bodily  pain ;  hence  the  recurrence 
of  any  one  of  these  circumstances  may  produce  the  same 
terror  ;  but  it  is  probably  most  commonly  caught  by  sympathy, 
and  imitating  the  muscular  contortions  of  others.  But  from 
what  cause  soever  induced,  let  it  by  every  means  be  extermi- 
nated. No  man  would  permit  a  young  colt  to  grow  up  under 
its  influence,  and  is  not  deliverance  from  causeless  alarms  as 
desirable  in  a  man  as  in  a  horse  ?  Children,  as  they  acquire 
the  requisite  understanding,  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
real  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  a  prudent  caution 
sedulously  instilled.  <  Caution  is  a  most  important  good,  terror 
a  most  formidable  evil.'  Children  had  better  sufl^er  the  lesser 
iocfmveniences  to  which  they  may  bo  exposed,  such  as  slight 
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falU,  burns  or  bruises,   than  to  be  terrified  by  tfhrieks  and 
alarms  to  prevent  them,  and  thus  rendered  all  their  life  subject 
to  the  remediless  horror  of  fearful  apprehension.     The   best 
preventative  of  this  horror,  is,  that  the  mother  herself  be  fear- 
less ;  but  if,  through  early  mismanagement,  she  be  subject  to 
these  tremulous  alarms,  for  any  cause,  or  for  no  cause,  let  her 
by  all  means  keep  the  knowledge  of  it  from  her  children.     By 
this  effort  to  seem  unconcerned,  she  may  indeed  do  much  to- 
ward curing  the  infirmity.     Above  all  things  let  not  fear  be 
made  an  instrument  of  obedience.     If  bears,  robbers,  the  beg- 
gar-man,  and  black  man  be  made  substitutes  for  lov^and  rev- 
erence to  the  parent,  by  what  means  are  proper   love  and 
reverence  of  the  Deity  to  be  inspired  ?    Could  obedience  be 
thus  obtained,  still  the  terror  would  produce  a  thousand  ills  to 
one  good.      Let  children   understand  that  any  thing  is  not 
necessarily  evil   because  not  understood.      The  uncorrupted 
mind  should  naturally  expect  every  person  and  thing  to  be  good| 
until  experience  prove  them.     A  credulous  disposition  is  in- 
comparably to  be  preferred  to  a  suspicious  one.    Terror,  fear, 
suspicion,  jealousy,  envy,  malignity,  &c.  are  all  relatives  of  the 
same  family,  and  succeed  each  other  in  a  connected  train.    As 
we  shut  out  robbers,  murders,  and  mad  dogs,  let  us  speak  much 
of  the  good  things  we  enjoy,  taking  no  notice  of  the  inconveni- 
ences we  suffer,  or  the  unpleasant  accounts  we  hear  of  others. 
Yet  let  us  avoid  mystery  ;  ail  appearance  of  wishing  to  con- 
ceal any  thing,  exciting  at  once  both  alarm  and  curiosity. 

'  Forbear  threatening,'  is  an  apostolic  injunction  that  should 
not  a  moment  be  forgotten  by  the  parent  ;  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  annex  a  penalty  to  any  offence,  let  it  be  speciiic  in  its 
nature,  time,  and  place,  and  perfectly  comprehended  by  the 
child,  and  soon  to  be  executed  ;  and  above  all  let  it  be  punctu- 
ally performed.  '  The  angry  parent  threatens,  what  the  calm 
one  is  too  tender  to  execute.' 

Much  stress  is  usually  laid  by  moral  writers  on  subduing  the 
will,  but  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  The  first  care  of  the 
parent  should  be  to  subdue  himself.  Perhaps  the  greatest  dif^ 
ficulty  in  the  management  of  children  grows  out  of  the  parent's 
inability  to  conduct  with  firmness,  and  moderation,  where  all 
circumstances  concur  to  agitate  him.  But  having  secured  to 
himself  the  power  of  conducting  with  calmness,  and  given  the 
child  time  to  cool,  and  reflect,  if  it  still  persist  in  maintaining 
its  perverseness,  it  must  certainly  be  brought  to  yield  ;  but 
putting  one's  own  will  in  opposition  ia  not  the  most  effectual  or 
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useful  mode  of  aecoroplithiog  it.  Sympolhy  ia  tbe  ruling  prui- 
ciple  ;  if  th^  child  see,  or  think  he  sees,  that  grati6c«lion  of 
will  is  the  object  of  tbe  parent,  he  yields  only  because  he  is 
forced  to  submit  to  power,  but  with  increased  desire  of  main* 
taining  his  own  point.  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  how 
exactly  the  temper  of  the  parent  is  reflected  by  the  child. 

Whenever  coercion  is  undertaken,  let  the  case  be  such  as 
the  child  must  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  without  entering 
into  argument,  and  let  him  see  ihat  the  parent  would  willingly 
grant  his  desire  if  it  were  not  inconsistent.  Children  have  a 
quick  pei^eption  of  justice  and  injustice  iirour  dealings  with 
them,  and  perhaps  their  obstinacy  often  arises  from  a  conscious- 
nes:i  that  we  and  not  they  are  in  the  wrong.  This  contest  for 
mastery  would  rarely  become  necessary  if  children  were  not 
immoderately  caressed  and  flattered  in  early  infancy.  Let  it 
be  decided  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  child  accustomed,  as  a 
thing  entirely  of  course,  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  parent. 
No  species  of  coercion  can  secure  that  voluntary  submission 
that  grows  naturally  out  of  entire  confidence.  Let  the  moUier 
secure  this,  and  she  may  lead,  in  most  cases,  without  opposi- 
Uon.  Let  them  be  accustomed  to  tell  her  all  their  little  secrets, 
as  they  would  a  kind  school  mate  ;  let  her  enter  into  their  feel- 
ings, as  far  as  good  ^  and  if  they  reveal  any  thing  censurable, 
let  no  notice  be  taken  of  it  at  the  instant,  as  that  would  bar 
further  confidence  ;  but  take  tbe  first  opportunity  to  tell  them 
she  is  very  glad  she  was  told  of  that  circumstance,  because 
they  being  little  could  not  know  how  improper,  unjust,  or  inju- 
rious it  was ;  and  how  much  more  dizicreet,  correct^  or  suitable 
it  would  have  been  to  say  or  do  thus  or  so.  Assuring  them 
that  they  will  not  be  likely  to  act  very  wrong  while  they  ac- 
quaint their  parents  with  all  their  conduct.  It  is  generally 
better  to  consider  the  faults  of  children  as  little,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  their  few  years  and  inexperience,  and  ground  upon 
it  a  motive  to  acquire  information,  than  to  censure  with  severi- 
ty. They  should  rarely  be  called  naughty,  and  when  they  are, 
let  it  be  with  great  seriousness.  When  a  child  has  acquired  a 
reputation  for  roguery  he  will  play  a  thousand  tricks  merely  to 
show  his  skill.  Securing  their  confidence  will  prevent  deceit 
and  indirect  means  for  concealing  their  faults ;  and  all  Crimea 
of  which  they  are  liable  to  be  guilty,  are  light  and  trifling  com- 
pared with  habits  of  deceiving.  Children  are  naturally  open 
and  candid  ;  it  requires  art  to  deceive.  Yet  they  early  acquire 
a  disposition  to  excite  astonishment  or  admiration,  unless  they. 
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have  been  uncommonly  well  managed,  that  induces  them  to  ex- 
aggerate facts,  and  represent  things  in  the  most  striking  man* 
ner.  This  hyperbole  should  be  prevented  by  never  expressing 
surprise  and  astonishment  at.their  news  ;  and  by  requiring  them 
to  state  expressly,  each  individual  article,  in  its  exact  limits. 
Dr  Johnson  says,  that  if  a  child  say  any  thin^;  happened  at  one 
window,  when  it  actually  took  place  at  another,  it  must  not  be 
suffered  to  pass.  <  For  the  error  may  be  a  trifling  fault,  yet  re- 
member that  a  bad  habit  is  a  great  one.' 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  The  power  of  early  impres- 
sion is  acknowledged  by  all,  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
understood  by  it,  tliat  impressions  of  a  certain  character,  create 
an  aptness  to  receive  others  similar,  rather  than  of  another 
class.  On  this  principle  terror,  fear,  suspicion,  jealousy,  &c. 
introduce  each  other  ;  admiration,  astonishment,  horror,  cruel- 
t;*,  and  revenge,  and  the  like,  seem  also  allied  ;  the  ftrst  ten« 
dency  is  therefore  to  be  suppressed,  and  every  attempt  to  ex- 
aggerate truth  reprobated  as  a  lie  ;  for  there  is  little  use  in 
softening  down  the  hard  name  of  a  base  vice,  that  it  may  be 
retained  under  a  more  harmless  appellation.  We  should  be 
careful  at  all  times  to  speak  with  warmest  approbation  of 
people  of  strict  integrity,  who  preserve  it  under  trying  tempta- 
tions. But  virtues  easily  and  ordinarily  practised  should  never 
be  treated  as  extraordinary,  but  entirely  as  things  of  course. 
Many  pious  pathetic  tales  written  for  children  are  faulty  in  this 
respect. 

As  we  most  forbear  threatening,  so  mnst  we  be  sparing  of 
reproof— too  frequent  censures  harden  rather  than  amend. 
Forbear  also  to  make  promises,  still  more  forbear  to  exact 
them.  Children  acquire  a  contempt  for  truth  b}'  the  habit  of 
breaking  their  word.  That  is  their  promise  '  to  be  good  and 
never  do  so  wrong  again.'  Instead  of  requiring  a  promise,  if  they 
oflTer  to  make  one  let  them  know  how  sacred  is  the  obligation 
of  one's  word,  and  that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  so  easy  to  keep 
it  as  they  think,  that  when  forfeited  they  lose  our  confidence, 
that  we  cannot  trust,  because  we  love,  but  that  trust  must  be 
pro|)ortioned  to  merit. 

Let  punishments  or  corrections  be  varied  in  character,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  ofifbnce,  and  let  it  seem  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  lest  the  child  become  hardened  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  thing  ;  should  one  for  instance,  behave  ill  at  table, 
(which  is  a  proper  place  for  forming  the  manners,)  let  him 
leave  it,  because  we  cannot  be  incgounoded  by  such  conduct ; 
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the  consequeDces  of  traoagreMioD  thould  fall  on  the  guilty  i 
and  not  on  the  innocent. 

Vanity  is  another  destructive  passion  early  infused  into  the 
infant  niind,  and  too  little  regarded.  We  have  hinted  at  its 
origin  in  that  self  consequence  inspired  by  over  attention  in  the 
parent  to  the  infant,  and  calling  the  attention  of  all  present  to 
its  pretty  play,  and  half  articulated  phrases.  It  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  a  charming  child  (and  such  to  the  parent  they 
doubtless  all  appear,)  should  be  an  object  of  pride^  and. even 
vanity  to  its  fond  mother  ;  it  is  natural ;  but  it  were  to  be  wbh* 
ed  that  her  own  gratification  would  suffice,  and  that  no  artificial 
means  should  be  used  to  render  the  child  vain  of  itself.  People 
appear  to  think  too  lightly  of  this  many  headed  hydra.  It  is 
really  a  most  unjust  expression  of  self  love,  and  insinuates  it- 
self into  every  department  of  the  soul.  Let  us  take  early  and 
constant  care  to  turn  the  attention  of  children  from  self.  Tlie 
principal  rule  to  be  observed  is  to  let  them  alone  ;  let  them  find 
their  own  amusement.  Permit  them  to  divert  and  employ 
themselves  in  their  own  way,  with  their  own  simple  pleasures  ; 
and  as  they  proceed  to  learn  a  variety  of  things,  let  their  at* 
tention  be  directed  to  something  pleasing  in  the  subject,  and 
not  to  the  praises  and  adnfjiration  they  are  to  receive  for  the 
acquinition.  *  Levity  of  character,'  says  Madame  de  Stael,  ^  is 
the  inseparable  concomitant  of  vanity,  and  may  lead  to  every 
thing  bad  in  the  world.'  Suffer  children  to  be  children,  no  art 
can  make  them  half  so  attractive. 

These  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  to  the  earliest  years  of 
life  ;  if  .the  first  seven  years  are  regulated  with  due  care  and 
judgment  in  health,  temper,  dispositions,  and  passions,  the 
succeeding  process  may  b«)  conducted  with  comparative  ease. 

[To  be  continued.] 


IjeUers  of  Ptstalozzi  on  the  Education  of  Infancy. 

[The  Paris  Journal  of  Education  and  Instruction,  mention- 
ed in  another  article,  contains,  in  its  successive  numbers,  a 
series  of  letters  with  the  above  title,  which  we  hope  to  see  fin* 
i^hed,  and  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  to  our  readers. 
The  originals  were  in  the  German  language,  and  were  address- 
ed by  that  celebrated  philanthropist,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
te  a  Mr  Greaves  of  England.    A  copy  of  them  was  forwarded 
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by  hini  to  the  Elditors  of  the  above  Journal,  who  translated 
them  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers,  and  we  now  do  the  same, 
for  the  beneht  of  ours.] 

LETTER  I. 
My  Dear  Friend — 

You  request  me  to  point  out  to  you  in  a  series  of  letters 
my  views  upon  the  developement  of  the  mind  of  children. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  recogi.izc  the  full  importance  of 
education  in  the  first  age  of  life  ;  an  importance  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  appreciated  to  this  day.  The  last  age,  and 
that  in  which  we  live,  have  seen  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  di* 
rected  towards  the  perfecting  of  schools,  as  well  as  towards  the 
difierent  modes  of  instruction  which  should  be  made  use  of  in 
them  ;  and  you  doubtless  do  not  expect  that  I  shall  seek  to  de* 
preciate  similar  efibrts ;  I,  whose  life  has  been  almost  entirely 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  draw  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage from  their  combinations,  and  who  have  thus  arrived  at  re- 
sults which  allow  me  to  think  that  my  labors  have  not  been 
useless.  Nevertheless,  after  an  experience  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  aAer  the  deep  conviction  that  this  experience 
has  wrought  in  me,  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  regard  our  task  as  accomplished  so  long  as 
our  system  of  education  does  not  extend  to  infancy.  Now,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  this  happy  result,  we  need  have  recourse  to 
a  powerful  auxiliary,  to  the  auxiliary  the  most  fit  to  direct  the 
efforts  of  man  towards  the  end  which  divine  wisdom  has  as- 
signed to  them,  I  mean  maternal  love. 

Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this  object  of  all  our  wishes  we  cannot 
obtain,  but  by  the  intervention  of  mothers.  It  is  to  them  that 
we  must  address  ourselves,  it  is  through  them  that  we  must  en- 
deavour to  realize  the  blessings  of  Providence,  and  it  is  in 
them  also  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  to  awaken  that  profound 
sentiment  of  their  duty,  which,  in  showing  them  the  necessity 
of  a  self-denial  without  bounds,  makes  them  discern  at  once 
the  effects  and  the  reward  of  it.  May  each  of  us  take,  in  this 
sphere  of  influence,  the  active  part  which  belongs  to  him  ! 
Such  is  the  prayer  of  an  old  man,  desirous  above  all  things  of 
securing  to  the  coming  age  the  good  which  he  may  have  been 
happy  enough  to  do  or  to  project.  Your  heart,  I  am  sensi- 
ble, cannot  fail  to  be  in  agreement  with  mine,  and  1  unite  my- 
self to  you  as  to  a  friend  who  embraces  with  ardor  a  cause 
which  is  neither  mine,  nor  that  of  any  other  mortal,  but  the  cause 
of  Hira  who  wishes  to  see  his  children  all  brought  baek  to  him 
by  the  ways  of  goodneat  and  love. 
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Happy  should  I  be,  were  I  permitted  one  day  to  apeak 
through  your  mouth  to  the  mothers  of  Great  Britain  ?  Hardly 
can  my  heart  contain  all  the  joy  inspired  by  the  amilin^  pros- 
pect which  presents  itself  at  this  moment  to  my  imagination  1 
Yes,  I  feel  myself  penetrated  with  the  most  lively  joy,  when  I 
teem  to  see  the  citizens  of  a  great  nation,  equally  quick  in  ap- 
preciating the  glory  of  great  enterprizes  and  the  silent  joys  of 
domestic  life,  occupied  with  the  well-being  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration, laying  the  foundation  of  the  honor  and  happiness  of 
those  who  are  one  day  to  fill  their  place,  and  securing  by  the 
moral  education  of  their  children  at  the  same  time  the  glory 
and  the  liberty  of  their  country.  What  mother  would  not  be 
deeply  moved,  to  think  that  she  also  was  to  have  her  part  in 
this  immortal  work  ! 

The  object,  in  fine,  which  we  propose,  is  the  developeroent 
of  the  mind  of  children,  and  the  means  which  we  are  to  em- 
ploy, the  aid  of  mothers. 

Here  an  important  question  presents  itself:  Has  a  mother 
all  the  qualifications  necessacy  for  fulfilling  the  duties  which 
we  wish  to  impose  on  her  ? 

I  am  going  to  answer  this  question,  and,  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  1  shall  answer  it  in  a  decisive  manner.  I  only  pray  you 
to  lend  me  a  little  attention,  certain  as  I  am,  if  your  views  con- 
form to  mine,  of  seeing  you  share  my  opinions,  and  admit  the 
reasons  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

Yes,  the  mother  is  endowed,  and  endowed  by  God  himself, 
with  all  the  qualities  which  should  render  her  fit  to  become  the 
principal  agent  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  developement  of 
her  child.  No  person  desires  more  warmly  than  she  the  hap- 
piness of  him  to  whom  she  has  given  birth  ;  and  besides,  what 
power  could  exercise  so  active  an  influence  as  maiemalhvey  the 
most  sweet  and  the  most  energetic  of  all  the  sentiments  of  na- 
ture !  Yes,  a  mother  has  all  the  qualities  desirable  for  the  task 
which  is  imposed  on  her,  since  Providence  has  given  her  the 
faculties  the  most  proper  to  fulfil  it ;  and  here  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  say  in  what  this  task  consists. 

Do  not  think  that  what  I  require  of  a  mother  is  above  her 
ftreugth.  I  do  not  even  pretend  that  she  should  have  that  de- 
gree of  instruction  and  knowledge  which  we  meet  with  in  per- 
sons who  have  received  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  good  education  : 
not  yhat  I  regard  as  useless  an  instruction  which  may  one  day 
turn  to  the  profit  of  the  children  ;  but  that  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  all  the  acquired  knowledge  could  not  ren- 
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der  the  task  of  the  mother  more  easy,  and  all  that  I  with  in  her 
is  a  thinking  love. 

Thus  the  first  of  her  qualities  should  be  an  affection,  lively, 
but  modified  in  divers  manners  ;  and  if  I  think  that  a  mother 
may  give  herself  up  to  ail  her  sentiments  of  tenderness,  I  think 
also  that  she  should  temper  their  ardor  by  reflection. 

I  shall  therefore  call  upon  this  mother,  in  the  name  of  all  her 
love  for  her  children,  to  reflect  with  me  a  moment  upon  the 
nature  of  her  duties  ;  and  let  her  not  think  that  I  wish  to 
make  her  undergo  the  wearisomeness  of  a  vain  discussion,  for 
maternal  love  would  hardly  recognise  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
perplexities  and  obscurity  of  a  philosophical  investigation.  It  is 
to  her  sentiments  alone  that  I  appeal  :  in  them  there  is  a  guide 
which  will  conduct  her  to  the  truth  by  the  shortest  and  surest 
road.  Let  her  not  be  ignorant,  above  ail,  that  her  duties  are 
at  once  easy  and  diflicult  to  fulfil.  There  is  no  mother,  who, 
in  occupying  herself  with  the  education  of  her  children,  does 
not  regard  as  a  sweet  reward  of  her  efibrts,  the  mere  pleasure 
of  having  surmounted  the  obstacles  ;  and  if  there  are  duties  of 
which  she  is  still  ignorant,  she  will  find  them  laid  down  in  this 
sublime  and  imposing  thought  :  my  children  are  bom  for  eiermiy 
and  have  been  confided  to  me  only  to  bring  them  up  afid  to  render 
them  truly  woiihy  of  being  the  children  of  God, 

Mother,  should  I  then  say  to  her,  mother,  upon  whom  weighs 
so  mighty  a  responsibiiity,  look  around  you  !  What  diverse  vo- 
cations !  what  difllerent  tastes  !  Some  pursue  happiness  through 
the  turmoil  of  a  life  of  action,  others  seek  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  retirement  ;  and  among  so  many  actors  who  crowd  around 
you  upon  the  scene  of  the  world,  who  is  he  whose  vocation  ap- 
pears to  you  the  most  noble,  the  most  imposing,  the  most  sub- 
lime ?  Without  doubt  you  will  say,  it  is  he  whose  life  is  devoted 
to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  human  species,  happy  in  hav- 
ing thus  to  guide  his  fellow  mortals  towards  eternal  happiness  ! 
Well,  fortunate  mother,  this  destiny  is  thine  :  and  be  not  dis- 
turbed, nor  shrink  before  this  thought ;  think  you  that  I  wish 
to  place  you  in  a  rank  too  exalted  fbr  you  ?  Neither  fear  that 
ray  words  may  ofller  a  bait  for  vanity.  Ah  !  rather  raise  a  grate- 
ful heart  towards  him  who  has  imposed  on  you  the  duties  so 
noble,  and  seek  to  render  thyself  worthy  of  his  trust.  Above 
all,  speak  no  more  of  thy  little  knowledge  ;  maternal  love  will 
supply  it  :  speak  no  more  of  the  limited  circle  of  thy  means  ; 
Providence  will  take  care  to  extend  it  :  of  the  feebleness  of  thy 
iaculties  ;  be  who  is  power  itself  will  know  how  to  give  thes 
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the  necessary  strength.  Yes,  it  is  to  him  that  you  may,  that 
you  should  address  yourself,  for  all  that  you  still  want,  and  es- 
pecially to  obtain  the  two  qualities  the  most  essential,  courage 
and  humility.  Pkstalozzi. 

LETTER  II. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

It  will  be  sufficient,  I  think,  that  a  mother  feels  the  impor- 
tance of  the  duties  imposed  on  her,  to  make  her  bring  to  their 
accomplishment  all  the  zeal  of  which  she  is  capable,  and  seek 
to  enlighten  herself  in  relition  to  the  end  towards  which  she 
should  direct  the  education  of  her  children. 

This  end  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  first  letter  ;  but  there 
still  remains  much  to  be  snid  in  regard  to  the  means  to  be  made 
use  of  in  the  first  period  of  education. 

The  child  is  endowed  with  all  the  faculties  which  are  proper 
to  human  nature,  but  none  of  them  is  developed.  It  is  a  hud 
which  has  not  yet  opened ;  and  when  the  moment  for  it  to  ex- 
pand has  arrived,  all  the  leaves  display  themselves,  not  one  re- 
mains behind.  Such  should  be  the  march  of  education.  It  is 
not  for  the  development  of  a  single  faculty,  but  for  that  of  a 
very  great  number,  that  it  is  necessary  to  watch  with  attention  ; 
for  it  is  upon  their  cooperation  alone  that  success  depends. 

But  how  can  a  mother  learn  to  distinguish  and  direct  each 
faculty,  whilst  it  has  not  attained  a  development  sufficient  to 
manifest  its  own  existence  ?  By  an  attentive  observation. 

Indeed,  I  shall  ask  mothers  who  have  observed  their  chil- 
dren, with  the  design  only  of  watching  over  their  health,  if 
they  have  not  remarked,  even  in  the  first  period  of  life,  a  pro- 
gressive growth  of  their  faculties. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  child,  although  accompanied  with 
pain,  had  nevertheless  enough  of  pleasure  to  induce  a  renewal 
of  action,  which  gradually  increased  and  strengthened  itself. 
It  is  only  aAer  these  efforts,  blind  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  that 
the  hand  begins  to  move  in  a  manner  more  strong  and  more 
regular.  From  this  first  movement  of  the  hand,  from  its  first 
clasps,  how  long,  how  infinite  is  the  succession  of  actions,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  the  instrument  !  sometimes  applying  itself  to 
necessaries,  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  life  ;  sometimes  exciting 
the  admiration  of  men  by  some  master-stroke  of  art  ;  and  some- 
times also  giving  stability  to  the  fugitive  inspirations  of  genius, 
in  order  to  transmit  them  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  !    The 
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first  effort  of  this  little  hand,  does  it  not  thus  open  a  vast  career 
before  a  faculty  which  hardly  begins  to  manifest  itself  ? 

The  attention  of  the  child  is  next  excited  by  a  great  variety 
of  external  impressions.  Does  a  brilliant  color  present  itself  to 
his  eyes  ?  and  a  noisy  or  animated  sound  strike  his  ear  ?  immedi- 
ately his  ear  and  his  eyes  seem  to  seek  the  cause  of  these  sud- 
den impressions,  his  attention  redoubles,  and  his  features  are 
not  slow  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  his  senses  are  af- 
fected. Doubtless  these  are  the  first  signs  of  that  intellectual 
activity,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  to  apply  itself  to  in- 
numerable observations,  to  combine  and  connect  events,  to 
seek  their  still  unknown  causes,  and  to  receive  the  agreeable 
or  painful  sensations  which  the  various  circumstances  of  life 
give  rise  to. 

Every  mother  can  recall  to  mind,  what  charm  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  reason  and  intelligence  in  her  children  have  had  for  her. 
Did  her  heart  ever  know  a  happiness  more  sweet  than  that 
which  she  has  experienced  from  these  interesting  manifesta- 
tions of  interior  sentiment  ?  Insignificant  to  all  others,  they  are 
to  her  of  infinite  price  :  they  reveal  to  her  a  future  full  of 
events  ;  they  mark  out  to  her  the  history  ^f  a  being  more  dear 
to  her  than  life,  and  who  ^eems  to  say  to  her  in  his  silent  but 
expressive  language  :    I  am  bom  for  immortality. 

New  joys  are  yet  reserved  for  the  heart  of  a  mother,  when 
the  first  looks  of  the  child  fix  themselves  upon  her  ;  those  looks 
full  of  tenderness  and  soul  which  unveil  an  order  so  elevated 
in  the  scale  of  beings  ?  The  child  is  then  worthy  to  receive  the 
most  precious  gifts  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  human 
species.  Soon  the  voice  of  conscience  will  awaken  in  his  soul, 
and  religion  will  come  to  guide  his  tottering  steps  and  to  direct 
his  view  towards  heaven.  The  certainty  of  a  happiness  so 
great  fills  the  mother's  heart  with  Joy,  and  her  child  no  longer 
seems  to  her  to  be  only  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  Fes,  cries  she,  yeSy 
thou  art  bom  for  immortality  and  for  an  immortality  of  happiness  ! 
I  find  the  assurance  of  it  both  in  the  divine  esscnse  of  thy  faculties, 
and  the  love  of  thy  God  ! 

Such  are  the  first  signs  in  which  one  should  recognize  the 
developments  of  infancy.  The  philosopher  may  consider  them 
as  subjects  worthy  of  his  meditations  ;  he  may  take  them  for 
the  basis  of  a  system  ;  but  it  is  for  the  mother  especially  that 
they  manifest  themselves.  They  become  for  her  as  monitions 
from  on  high,  as  a  source  of  good  and  of  reward  ;  and  what  are 
all  her  cares  and  all  her  inquietude,  when  placed  beside  so  much 
happiness  ? 
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But  here  a  new  question  presents  itself :  What   direction  ii 

it  necessary  to  impress  upon  these  incipient  faculties  ?  what 
are  those  which  claim  the  most  care  and  attention  ?  those  which 
should  be  abandoned  to  their  own  natural  development  ?  those, 
in  line,  which  are  to  have  the  greatest  part  in  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  child  / 

The  answer  to  the  last  question,  it  seems  to  me  should  be 
the  heart ;  and  do  not  think  that  a  mother  can  be  so  blind  as 
voluntarily  to  occupy  herself  with  the  exterior  and  perishable 
advantages  of  her  child,  to  the  prejudice  of  moral  qualties,  and 
of  his  eternal  happiness  ;  but  she  cannot  for  this  be  the  less  em- 
barrassed in  relation  to  the  different  importance  of  the  faculties 
whode  direction  is  contided  to  her,  as  well  as  to  the  degree  of 
attention  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  each  of  them  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  heart  has  without  doubt  the  highest  claims  to  her  atten- 
tion. But  is  not  the  child  instructed  and  directed  by  the  interi- 
or voice  of  conscience  ?  are  not  the  inspirations  of  this  con- 
science sufficient  for  him  ?  and  has  he  need  of  particular  in- 
struction in  order  to  resolve  the  great  question  of  right  and 
wrong  ?  Besides,  will  not  the*  time  arrive,  when  the  truths  of 
religion  will  come  to  confirm  the  intejior  sentiment,  and  to  give 
to  the  child  that  moral  elevation  the  idea  of  which  is  now  much 
above  his  understanding  ? 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  answer  these  questions,  and  to 
place  the  subject  in  its  true  light.  But  my  intention  is  not  to 
trace  out  for  mothers  a  detailed  plan  of  conduct ;  and  I  regard 
it  as  highly  essential  that  they  should  not  be  embarrassed  by 
the  requisitions  of  a  system,  whose  principles  being  strange  to 
them,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  alter  their  opinions 
and  circumscribe  their  efforts,  without  convincing  them  of  the 
fitness  of  the  means  offered  for  attaining  the  end  proposed. 
Why  should  their  sentiments  be  any  thing  else  than  the  faith- 
ful reproduction  of  the  sentiments  of  another  i  why  should  they 
go  to  submit  them:>elves  servilely  to  rules  marked  out  by  a  man^ 
whose  true  intentions  they  perhaps  could  never  fathom  and  ap- 
preciate ?  Are  they  not  mothers  ?  and  would  the  Creator  in 
making  them  the  depositories  of  the  secret  of  life,  have  left 
them  destitute  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  directing  that  spir- 
itual life,  which  is  as  the  end  and  essence  of  all  beings  ?  - 

1  shnll  therefore  content  myself  with  urging  mothers  to  con- 
sider life  under  its  difierent  aspects  ;  and  whenever  happiness 
shall  present  itself  to  them,  not   in  appearance,  but  in  reality. 
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I  invite  them  to  stop  and  inquire^  not  only  wherein  this  happi- 
ness consists,  but  also  from  what  causes  it  is  derived. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  they  will  be  little  satisfied  with 
their  first  investigations.  They  will  regard  it  as  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find,  among  so  many  different  pursuits,  tastes  and  charac- 
ters, subjects  capable  of  furnishing  the  lights  proper  to  direct 
them  ;  and  turning  their  regards  from  the  scenes  of  confusion, 
they  will  fix  them  with  delight  upon  the  object  of  their  sweetest 
affections. 

But,  tender  mothers,  the  more  your  children  are  dear  to  you, 
the  more  I  insist  on  the  necessity  of  attentively  observing  this 
life  through  which  they  are  one  day  to  pass.  Do  you  find  it 
filled  with  dangers  ?  it  is  yours  to  give  to  your  children  the 
means  best  adapted  to  preserving  their  innocence.  Does  it 
seem  to  you  subject  to  error  ?  show  them  the  magic  torch 
which  is  to  guide  them  to  the  sources  of  truth.  Do  you  per- 
ceive through  an  appearance  of  life  symptoms  of  nothingness  and 
death  ?  hasten  to  excite  in  your  children  that  intellectual  activ- 
ity, which,  rousing  their  faculties,  will  incessantly  operate  to- 
wards their  perfection,  whilst  all  around  them  shall  remain 
plunged  in  a  kind  of  fixed  stupor.  In  fine,  do  you  wish  to 
know  the  great  lessons  which  may  result  to  you  from  the  expe- 
rience of  life  ?  cast  your  eyes  upon  those  who  are  elevated 
above  their  fellow  men.  Truly  you  do  not  wish  your  children 
to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  of  whom  one  can  say  nothing  but 
that  they  have  lived  and  died.  You  would  not  wish  that  they 
should  pass  obscure  and  unknown  through  life,  without  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  any  of  those  qualities  or  actions  which 
honor  humanity.  There  is  no  class  of  society  in  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  the  most  honorable  distinctions  ;  and  howev- 
er deep  be  the  valley  where  grows  a  tree  loaded  with  fruit,  this 
tree  is  not  the  less  agreeable  to  the  weary  traveller  who  repos- 
es under  the  freshness  of  its  shade. 

In  the  ranks  even  the  most  obscure  you  will  find  men  who 
have  really  distinguished  themselves  by  the  activity  and  zeal 
with  which  thev  have  fulfilled  functions  little  elevated  in  them- 
selves,  and  who,  by  their  talents  and  perseverance,  have  mer- 
ited the  attention  and  oAen  even  the  respect  of  their  equals  and 
their  superiors. 

Other  places  in  the  most  elevated  ranks  of  society  will  at- 
tract your  attention  by  the  miracles  of  intelligence  which 
seem  to  you  almost  supernatural.  You  will  see  them,  by  means 
common  or  limited,  arrive  at  results  truly  extraordinary,  direct 
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with  ease  the  action  of  sovereign  power,  guide  the  wisdom  of 
nationS)  sometimes  even  oppose  themselves  to  the  waves  of 
popular  fury)  and  force  you  perhaps  to  admire  the  triumphs  of 
the  human  mind. 

These  actors  so  brilliant  upon  the  scene  of  the  world,  are 
an  object  of  terror  to  the  greatest  part  of  those  whose  desti- 
nies they  wield  ;  but  who  dares  refuse  them  the  tribute  of  ad- 
miration due  to  their  eminent  qualities  ? 

Vour  connexion  with  the  world  will  doubtless  have  placed 
before  your  eyes  one  or  more  of  these,  whose  portrait  I  have 
here  sketched.  Well,  are  they  all  happy  ?  is  there  even  a 
single  one  among  them  who  enjoys  true  happiness  ? 

Pestalozzi. 

LETTER  III. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  answer  of  the  mother.  In  all 
cases  the  most  probable  result  of  her  researches  will  be  that 
none  of  the  individuals  in  question  enjoy  that  true  and  unmixed 
felicity  with  which  she  would  wish  to  endow  the  coming  years 
of  her  child. 

Perhaps  then  she  will  sigh  at  the  imperfections  of  ournature, 
as  well  as  the  vanity  of  our  tastes  and  our  desires.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, she  will  exclaim,  that  in  spite  of  all  this  power  of  genius, 
this  extended  intelligence,  this  strength  of  affections  and  senti- 
ments, happiness  lies  still  above  our  efforts  ? 

How  \$  it  possible  1  This  phrase  has  become  of  such  common 
use  amongst  us,  that  we  have  almost  entirely  forgotten  its  prim- 
itive signitication.  This  question  we  take  little  pains  to  answer 
in  a  suitable  manner.  We  ask  it  of  ourselves,  and  neverthe- 
less knowingly  recoil  from  the  obligation  of  giving  a  plain  and 
precise  answer.  But  it  is  now  necessary  to  act  in  a  manner 
ahogether  different.  It  is  necessary  that  the  mother  examine 
with  attention  the  nature  of  this  possibility,  and  she  will  not  be 
slow  to  sec  how  far  she  has  approached  this  truth  which  makes 
the  object  of  her  inquiries.  She  will  understand  that  physical 
qualities  however  brilliant,  intellectual  capacity,  however  vast, 
the  qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind,  however  exalted,  can  nev- 
er embrace  alone  all  the  elements  of  human  felicity.  And  here 
I  ought  to  point  out  an  error  which  is  usually  committed  in  edu- 
cation, not  less  than  in  the  judgment  formed  of  men  and  things. 
iWhat  can  be  the  real  utility  of  the  greatest  efforts,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  directed  by  just  ideas,  by  an  elevated  mind,  by 
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great  intelligence  ;  above  all,  so  long  as'they  are  not  inspired 
by  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  heart,  or  founded  on  a  iirm 
and  invariable  will  ?  What  also  can  be  the  utility  or  the  merit 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  the  most  sublime  conceptions,  if  the 
vigor  of  execution  does  not  answer  to  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion ;  or  if  even,  by  uniting  and  combining  these  two  valuable 
qualities,  we  direct  ourselves  towards  an  end  little  worthy  of 
ourselves  and  little  favorable  to  the  interests  of  humanity  ?  It 
is  then  very  evident  that  physical  and  intellectual  faculties 
could  not  take  the  place  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart. 

The  heart  is  in  fact,  the  true  basis  of  human  felicity.  I 
ouglit  nevertheless  to  fortify  you  against  a  too  easy  mistake, 
by  portraying  to  you  here  a  character  calculated  to  deceive  you, 
and  which  presents  itself  so  oilen  in  the  career  of  life  that  na 
person,  I  think,  can  deny  its  existence.  I  mean  that  man,  whose 
mind  is  full  of  the  best  intentions,  whose  heart  embosoms  the 
most  benevolent  dispositions,  and  whose  active  and  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  is  always  ready  to  promote  and  encourage  all  enter- 
prises which  have  for  their  object  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
men.  What  need  have  I  to  name  to  you  every  one  of  his  ad- 
mirable qualities  ^  So  much  goodness,  mildness  and  humanity 
must  strike  your  eyes  with  an  irresistible  charm.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  fact  too  often  confirmed  by  experience,  that  this  assem* 
blage  of  precious  gifts  may  put  forth  nothing  but  a  vain  splen- 
dor ;  and  that  this  man,  so  happily  organized,  may  live  useless 
to  others  and  useless  to  himself,  and  not  enjoy  that  happiness 
even  which  is  regarded  as  inseparable  from  virtue. 

The  reason  is  evident.  The  heart  may  have  operated  for  a 
long  time  with  activity,  but  for  want  of  having  been  united  to 
the  other  faculties  of  human  nature  whose  cooperation  is  equal- 
ly important,  it  has  not  been  able  to  produce  the  degree  of  vi- 
ialiiy  and  of  force  which  are  necessary  for  arriving  at  a  given 
result.  The  faculties  of  man  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  such 
manner  that  no  one  may  predominate  at  the  expense  of  the 
others,  and  that  they  may  all  move  with  uniformity  around  a 
common  centre  of  activity. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  still  further  upon  the  princi- 
pal result  of  these  important  truths,  and  to  say  to  mothers, 
whilst  you  find  an  inexpressible  charm  in  contemplating  the  first 
efforts  of  your  children,  forget  not  that  there  lie  the  germs  of 
future  action,  and  that  you  should  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
long  train  of  reflections.  Indeed,  God  has  endowed  your  ^1- 
dred  with  all  the  faculties  inherent  in  our  nature,  but  nothing  it 
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yet  decided  on  the  point  the  most  essential.  This  heart,  this 
mind,  these  hands, — how  to  employ  them  ?  towards  what  end  to 
direct  their  action  ?  The  answer  to  this  questiou  coQlains  a 
whole  future  of  happiness  or  of  misery  for  days  which  are  pre- 
cious to  you. 

^  God  has  given  to  your  children  an  intellectual  nature  ;  he  has 
planted  in  tliem  the  voice  of  conscience  ;  he  has  done  more  ; 
he  has  granted  them  the  faculty  to  understand  this  voice  ;  and 
in  directing  their  regards  towards  heaven,  he  has  wished  to 
teach  them  hy  that  alone  how  high  is  their  destiny,  and  what 
difference  there  is  between  them  and  other  creatures  whose 
eyes  are  unceasingly  fixed  upon  the  earth,  their  only  country. 

'  It  is  not  then  for  the  earth,  it  is  for  heaven,  that  your  chil* 
dren  were  created  ;  hut  what  is  the  road  which  shall  conduct 
them  to  their  destination.  No  mortal  could  point  it  out  to  them, 
if  the  divine  goodness  had  not  revealed  it :  nevertheless,  it 
is  not  enough  to  know  it  ;  they  must  he  taught  how  to  walk  in  it. 

'  You  are  doubtless  not  unacquainted  that  God  formerly  open- 
ed heoven,  and  showed  to  an  ancient  patriarch  a  ladder  which 
led  to  regions  above  the  skies.  This  ladder,  prepared  for  all 
the  descendants  of  the  first  man,  is  also  prepared  for  your  child; 
but  you  ought  to  teach  him  to  make  use  of  it,  and  not  to  per- 
mit that  he  should  dare  to  climb  this  difficult  route  under  the 
mere  inspirations  of  the  mind,  or  the  impulse  of  the  heart ;  but 
to  proceed  in  such  manner  that  these  various  powers  may  com- 
bine and  act  together :  success  will  then  be  no  longer  doubtful. 

'  Now  these  powers  are  in  him,  and  your  duty  is  to  make  him 
use  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Have  then  always  before  your 
eyes  the  mysterious  ladder  which  conducts  to  heaven,  that  lad- 
der on  which  your  faith  should  repose,  and  where  you  may  see 
ascend  and  descend  without  ceasing  the  angels  of  Aope  and 
love.^  Pestalozzi. 

LETTER  IV. 
There  is  in  a  child  an  active  power,  whose  divine  influence 
has  for  its  object  to  make  our  nature  participate  in  the  greatest 
felicities  which  are  reserved  to  us.  Still  more,  this  hidden 
power  is  not  in  a  state  of  torpor,  like  the  other  faculties  in  the 
mind  of  the  child.  Indeed,  while  the  latter  exhibit  the  image 
of  utter  impotence  ;  while  their  first  efibrts,  their  first  de- 
velopments, are  accompanied  with  pains  and  difficulties,  the 
oi}jgr  displays  from  the  first  the  highest  degree  of  energy  and 
intensity  to  which  it  is  permitted  to  attain. 
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t  am  aware  that  this  principle,  which  I  call  the  principle  of 
faiUh  and  Une^  is  generally  designated  by  the  name  of  animal 
instinct ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  regarding  the  instinctire 
action  of  the  child,  in  the  first  moments  of  existence ,  as  a  pre* 
cious  gift  of  divine  providence  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  Creator 
wished  thereby  to  show  to  the  human  species,  even  in  its  prim* 
itive  forms,  what  ought  to  be  the  successive  developments  of 
its  divine  nature,  whence  is  the  germ  of  the  most  sublime  vir- 
tues. 

The  infant  is  obedient,  active,  patient,  I  had  almost  said; 
wise  and  pious,  even  before  he  has  been  taught  to  appreciate 
the  nature  or  the  merit  of  these  qualities.  It  is  thus  that  by  a 
sort  of  revelation  the  child  receives,  from  the  most  tender  age, 
the  principles,  and  as  it  were,  the  presentiment  of  the  high  degree 
of  elevation  to  which  the  soul  may  attain.  Is  not  the  sacred 
sentiment  of  gratitude  active  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  at  the 
moment  when  his  first  sufferings  are  alleviated,  or  his  first  wants 
satisfied  ?  Is  not  that  divine  power  of  tympol/ky  in  action  also, 
which,  superior  to  the  fear  of  dangers  and  death,  manifests  it- 
self in  every  feature  of  the  child,  and  would  make  him  re- 
nounce life  to  spare  a  pain  to  his  mother,  even  before  he  can 
conceive  what  sympathy  and  death  are  ?  This  act  of  self  deni- 
al, whatever  may  in  other  respects  be  its  immediate  object,  is 
like  a  first  step  towards  the  sentiment  of  the  roost  noble  vir- 
tues ;  and  even  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  the  child  seems  in- 
spired by  the  secret  principle  which  he  does  not  comprehend, 
but  which  should  become  to  him  a  second  nature,  and  which, 
at  its  highest  point  of  development,  ought  to  produce  the  most 
sublime  efTectb  of  devotedness. 

In  giving  to  this  principle,  when  it  manifests  itself  in  the  first 
period  of  life,  the  name  of  the  principle  of  love  and  faith,  I  am 
well  aware  that  these  expressions  might  become  the  subject  of 
dispute  for  some,  perhaps  even  of  derision  for  others,  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  should  be  truly  grateful  to  those  who  would  have 
the  goodness  to  give  me  other  terms  more  proper  to  express 
the  ideas  than  have  been  suggested  to  me  on  this  subject  by 
many  years  of  attentive  observation.  Further,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  one  would  pretend  to  deny  the  fact,  in  merely  stum- 
bling upon  the  impropriety  of  the  terms  which  I  may  have  em- 
ployed to  state  it ;  and  I  am  going  to  express  my  idea  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  leave  the  least  doubt  relative  to  an  object  towards 
which  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  persons  occupied  wiHh 
education. 

vor.  IV, — NO.  v.  54 
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Doubtlese  no  one  will  deny  that  by  treating  children  with 
iiiildnees  the  chances  of  succeaa  are  greater  than  by  using  er- 
ery  other  means.  Now  this  is  the  only  coneeaaion  wkieh  I 
ask  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  simple  and  inconteatible  fact  that  I  am 
going  to  found  the  principles  of  my  views  upon  the  development 
of  infancy. 

If  mildness  and  kindness  are  the  best  means  of  success, 
must  there  not  be  something  in  the  child  that  responds  to  the 
appeal  which  you  make  in  employing  them.  Indeed,  these  sen- 
timents are  what  is  most  conformable  to  his  nature,  most  prop- 
er to  excite  sympathy  in  his  soul  :  and  whence  comes  this  ?  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  author  of 
all  that  is  good .  We  shall  have  new  reasons  to  conyince  us 
of  it,  provided  we  observe  in  what  manner  this  power  of  good- 
ness acts  upon  the  mind  of  the  child. 

If  the  child  were  moved  only  by  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, if  his  attachment  for  his  mother  were  founded  only  on 
the  sense  of  his  own  weakness  and  of  his  physical  wants,  upon 
the  comforts  procured  to  him  by  this  mother,  always  attentive 
to  succour  and  protect  him  ;  if  these  were  the  only  causes  of 
his  smiles  or  his  affection  ;  in  a  word,  if  the  child  were  a  selfish 
creature  only,  whose  interested  calculations  made  every  thing 
turn  to  his  own  profit,  then,  truly  I  should  cease  to  speak  of  di- 
vine seeds  planted  in  his  heart ;  then  I  should  cease  to  address 
myself  to  the  mother  as  the  principal  agent  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, and  should  no  longer  exhort  her  to  well  fulfil  the  task 
imposed  on  her,  nor  to  seek  the  means  the  best  adapted  to  faci- 
litate its  accomplishment.  Her  duties  would  be  much  mor« 
limited,  and  every  means  would  be  sufficient,  without  doubt,  to 
bring  up  and  maintain  her  child  in  that  cold  and  unnatural  self- 
ishness, which  she  herself  carries  in  her  bosom  under  the  de* 
ceitful  mask  of  maternal  tenderness. 

But  let  the  mother  herself  tell  us  what  she  thinks  of  such  a 
doctrine  ;  let  her  tell  us  if  she  is  not  persuaded  that  it  is  God 
who  has  placed  in  her  heart  this  sentiment  of  maternal  love  ;  let 
her  tell  us  if  she  does  not  feel  herself  transported  towards  God, 
whenever  her  affection  rises  to  its  highest  point  of  strength 
and  intensity  ;  and  if  it  is  not  this  sentiment  which  alone  ren- 
ders her  capable  of  devoting  herself  without  relaxation  to  the 
accomplishment  of  her  duties,  and  to  make  a  habit,  so  to  saj, 
of  this  generous  self-denial,  which  we  may  well  pourtray,  but 
which  a  mother  alone  can  comprehend,  because  she  alone  can 
give  herself  to  it.     Let  this  mother  tell  us  then  if  she  is  not 
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convinced  that  there  is  also  in  the  heart  of  her  child  something 
better  than  selfishness,  and  if  the  sentiments  of  gratitude,  of 
confidence,  and  attachment,  ha?e  not  been  placed  there  as  in 
her  own  by  oi|r  divine  father. 

I  know  there  is  a  cold  and  withering  doctrine,  which,  without 
denying  the  existence  of  this  sentiment,  regards  it  as  a  decep- 
tion salutary  and  proper  for  encouraging  the  mother  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  duties.  This  doctrine  I  dkapprove  ;  but 
I  add,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  charge  it  as  a  crime  upon  those  who 
have  adopted  it.  I  mean  only  that  I  am  far  from  sharing  their 
opinion  *,  and  that  I  can  never  believe,  that,  in  order  to  dis- 
guise the  difficulties  of  a  duty  naturally  full  of  charms,  Crod,  the 
God  of  inithf  ha$  placed  a  lieinUie  heart  of  a  mother  ! 

PfiSTALOZZI. 

LETTER  V. 

In  this  letter  and  some  of  those  which  follow,  I  propose  to 
set  forth  the  facts  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  good  principle  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
I  shall  then  point  out  the  common  mistake  which  makes  this 
principle  to  be  entirely  misconceived,  or  which,  ^u.bjecting  it  to 
injurious  developments,  changes  its  purity,  and  instead  of  mak- 
ing it  serve  for  our  moral  elevation,  renders  it  fit  only  to  corrupt 
the  most  noble  faculties  of  human  nature. 

However  disagreeable  it  may  be  to  dwell  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  source  of 
all  the  weaknesses,  intellectual  or  moral,  to  which  we  are  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  the  less  indispensable  to  convince  mothers  that 
purity  of  intention  is  not  always  sufficient  as  the  moving  princi- 
ples of  the  means  employed  ;  and  that,  acting  even  under  the 
inspirations  of  the  most  active  benevolence,  they  may,  for 
want  of  reflection  or  judgment,  plant  in  the  heart  of  their  chil- 
dren those  seeds  of  corruption  and  misery,  against  which  they 
are  seeking  on  the  contrary  to  fortify  them. 

But,  if  whilst  we  are  traversing  the  vast  field  which^now  lies 
before  us,  too  frequent  examples  force  us  to  deplore  the  igno- 
rance of  some  or  the  indolence  of  others,  it  will  doubtless  be  a 
great  cause  of  satisfaction  to  us,  to  think  that  the  means  of  re- 
moving the  evil  aod  of  securing  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness 
possible,  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  mother.  Indeed,  when- 
ever I  have  met  a  mother  who  distinguished  herself  by  the  assid- 
uous cares  which  she  took  of  the  education  of  bur  children,  and  by 
the  success  she  obtained,  I  have  observed  that  the  principles  ac- 
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cording  to  which  she  was  accustomed  to  ad,  and  the  means 
which  she  made  use  of,  were  not  the  result  of  long  and  painful 
researches,  hut  rather  that  of  a  resolution  purposely  made  and 
constantly  followed,  not  to  take  a  single  step  without  stopping 
a  moment  to  reflect.  On  the  other  hand,  I  ha?e  not  perceived 
that  this  manner  of  acting  has  thrown  her  into  that  state  of  con- 
tinual anxiety  or  agitation,  in  which  the  mother  oAen  finds 
herself,  who  calculates,  continually  and  with  the  most  lively 
apprehensions,  the  consequences  even  the  most  remote,  of  a 
crowd  of  insignificant  circumstances. 

This  state  of  inquietude,  which  throws  the  mind  into  confu- 
sion when  it  is  so  important  to  keep  it  calm  in  a  good  system 
of  education,  has  generally  for  its  first  cause  a  want  of  will. 
Nothing  on  the  contrary  is  better  adapted  to  preserve  this  ne- 
cessary calm,  than  a  wise  exercise  of  judgment  and  the  con- 
stant habit  of  reflection. 

Philosophers  may  possibly  regard  this  subject  as  little  worthy 
of  their  attention  ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  mother  will 
not  refuse  to  follow  us  in  our  considerations  upon  the  atate  of 
the  child  from  his  birth. 

That  which  is  most  striking  in  this  first  age,  is  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  weakness.  The  first  impression  seems  to  be 
a  sense  of  pain,  or  at  least  a  sensation  of  uneasiness.  Noth- 
ing has  as  yet  awakened  any  faculty,  except  those  which  are 
inherent  in  the  physical  nature  of  man,  and  even  these  are  in 
the  first  period  of  their  development. 

There  is  always  in  this  purely  physical  nature  an  instinct 
which  acts  with  a  sort  of  discernment,  and  which  grows  and 
becomes  strong  in  proportion  as  the  functions  of  animal  life  are 
repeated  and  renewed.  It  is  well  known  that  this  instinct 
makes  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  that  it  soon  reaches  its 
highest  point  of  power  and  intensity,  before  any  care  has,  so  to 
speak,  been  taken  to  protect  the  child  from  the  dangers  which 
surround  it,  and  before  any  other  powers  have  been  given  to  it 
than  those  which  it  finds  in  ordinary  nourishment*  It  is 
besides  a  well  known  fact,  that  among  savage  nations  the  ani- 
mal instinct  of  children  is  fully  active,  and  develops  itself 
with  a  rapidity  which  sufliciently  demonstrates  that  this  faculty 
of  our  nature  follows  a  similar  course  in  man  as  in  animals. 

But,  whilst  we  give  all  our  attention  to  this  faculty  of  human 
nature,  a  faculty  which  in  the  first  period  of  life  asks  but  little 
care,  we  are  too  prone  to  neglect  a  principle,  which,  at  first 
feeble  and  almost  imperceptible,  demands  by  its  very  weak- 
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ness  our  cares  and  our  assistance,  and  seems  to  make  it  our 
duty  to  interest  ourselves  in  its  developments,  which  are  the 
most  acceptable  rewards  for  our  efforts. 

Indeed,  however  striking  may  be  the  resemblance  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  nothing  could  excuse  us,  in  mistaking 
the  difference  which  exists,  even  in  the  first  days  of  life,  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  animal.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  seems 
to  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  appears  much  supe- 
rior in  relation  to  the  faculties  which  constitute  animal  life  ; 
but  there  all  his  perfectibility  ends,  and  he  will  never  pass  that 
degree  of  strength  and  sagacity  to  which  his  instinct  has  so 
rapidly  carried  him  :  for,  during  his  whole  life,  his  power,  his 
enjoyments,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  his  ca- 
pacity, must  remain  stationary.  An  advanced  age,  or  other 
unfavourable  circumstances,  may  indeed  make  him  lose  some- 
thing of  his  faculties  ;  but  nothing  can  ever  extend  the  point 
of  physical  perfection  to  which  he  at  first  arrived.  The  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  faculty,  or  a  mode  of  action  in  addition  to  those 
which  he  already  possesses,  is  an  event  yet  unknown  in  the  nat- 
ural history  of  animals. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  man.  There  is  something 
within  him,  which,  at  the  appointed  time,  will  not  fail  to  mani- 
fest itself,  by  a  series  of  facts  entirely  independent  of  physical 
life  ;  and  whilst  the  animal  is  constrained  to  obey  that  instinct 
which  constitutes  his  safety  and  his  strength,  something  informs 
man  of  his  rights  and  his  power,  and  makes  him  understand 
that,  as  sovereign  regulator  of  his  purely  physical  faculties,  he 
ought  to  advance  towards  results  proper  to  secure  to  him  the 
first  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  beings. 

The  Creator  designed  that  the  brute  should  follow  the  in- 
stinct of  his  nature  ;  but  man  obeys  a  principle  more  elevated, 
and  hU  animal  nahnre  should  «iCt  upon  him  only  until  his  fpiriiual 
nature  begins  to  develope  itself. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  designate  the  period  at  which  the 
first  signs  of  this  intellectual  nature  should  manifest  themselves. 

Pestalozzi. 

LETTER  VI. 
I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  there  is  nothing  more  humili- 
ating than  the  first  condition  of  man,  when  he  enters  this  world, 
a  feeble  stranger,  equally  incapable  of  making  known  his  wants 
by  speech,  and  of  satisfying  them  by  the  resources  of  intelli- 
gence, or,  in  fine,  of  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  that  reason 
which  m  the  noble  prerogative  of  his  species. 
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I  ftdmit  that  all  thit  ia  werj  proper,  bj  reealling  to  oi  the 
weakness  of  our  nature,  to  put  ua  on  oar  guard  againat  a  Tihi 
confidence  in  our  own  strength.  I  think  also  that  it  ia  well 
to  encourage  every  reflection  which  can  carrj  bade  our  recol- 
lection towards  a  stale  which  we  are  too  prone  to  forget. 
But  although  such  a  consideration  may  be  little  flattering  to 
our  pride,  I  do  not  see  what  it  can  have  ao  aingularly  homili- 
ating. 

L^t  us  suppose,  if  you  please,  the  caae  the  most  favourable  to 
the  observations  of  which  I  have  juat  apoken.  Let  ua  auppoae 
that  a  sufficiently  long  time  has  passed,  before  the  child  ahowa 
the  least  indication  of  faculties  superior  to  those  of  animals  de- 
prived of  reason.  Let  us  add,  that  no  animal  is  physically  more  , 
feeble  than  the  child,  even  for  many  days  after  birth,  and  that 
thus  the  life  of  man  is,  in  its  beginning,  above  the  existence  of 
other  animals. 

Not  the  less  for  this  do  I  persist  in  maintaining  that,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  humiliating  in  it. 

Man  placed  on  a  level  with  the  brute  !  This  ia  undoubtedly 
enough  to  shock  all  those,  who  look  with  any  pride  upon  the 
moral  character  of  human  nature  ;  but  what  is  this  speciea  of 
humiliation,  compared  to  the  fact  to  which  I  am  going  to  call 
your  attention  ? 

Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  perceive  an  immense  difller- 
ence  between  this  state  of  animal  existence  which  ia  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  manifestation  of  intellectual  life,  and  that  moral 
and  in  some  sort  responsible  existence,  in  which  the  powera  of 
the  understanding  are  already  exhausted  or  annihilated  ?  In 
the  first  case,  we  rise  progressively  ;  in  the  second,  we  march 
towards  a  degradation  whose  fatal  progress  nothing  can  check. 
Before  the  torch  of  intelligence  has  shone  forth  for  us,  before 
conscience  has  made  us  to  hear  its  voice,  error  and  corruption 
are  equally  impossible  ;  but  it  is  when  the  one  has  lost  all  ita 
light  and  the  other  all  its  authority,  that  we  may  deplore  the 
blindness  and  frailty  of  the  human  species. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  stopping  at  this  absence  of  a  moral  and 
intellectual  principle,  let  us  seek  to  know  the  period  of  its  first 
development.  Instead  of  undervaluing  the  work  of  the  Crea- 
tor, let  us  admire  that  goodness  and  wisdom  with  which  he 
opens,  when  he  sees  fit,  the  eyes  of  his  creatures,  and  discov- 
ers to  them  at  once  a  material  world  full  of  wonders,  and  a  ce- 
lestial world  full  of  felicities.  Instead  of  complaining,  and  ac- 
cusing him  of  not  having  created  us  more  perfect,  let  ua  ex- 
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amine  rather  how  far  we  are  atill  removed  from  that  perfection 
which  he  haa  nevertheless  placed  within  our  reach. 

I  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  subject,  because  it  too  often  gives 
place  to  reflections  and  remarks,  the  apparent  justice  of  which 
might  tend  to  weaken  the  zeal  and  affection  of  mothers.  What 
I  desire,  what  I  ask  above  all,  is,  that  a  mother  have  recourse  to 
her  own  heart  and  her  own  experience,  rather  than  the  so- 
phistry of  those  who  cannot  think  and  feel  as  she  does. 

Let  her  then  consider  the  being  which  she  presses  to  her 
bosom  as  being  destined  to  an  existence  superior  to  that  in 
which  he  claims  from  her  those  succours  which  Providence  has 
put  it  in  her  power  to  grant.  Let  her  not  be  content  with  obey- 
ing that  instinctive  affection  which  does  not  permit  her  to  be  in- 
different to  the  wants  of  her  infant ;  let  her  extend  her  view  to 
the  time  when,  in  the  heart  of  this  child,  there  shall  awaken  at 
once  both  the  sentiment  of  its  duties  in  this  world,  and  the 
hope  of  happiness  in  the  other  ;  above  all,  let  her  not  forget 
that,  since  such  is  the  destiny  of  her  child,  it  is  on  her  that  the 
task  is  imposed  of  aiding  it,  of  sustaining  it,  and  of  teaching  it 
to  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties  that  it  can  meet  with  in  its 
career. 

And  when  the  first  weeks  shall  have  passed,  that  time  of  painful 
anxiety  for  her  and  of  blind  weakness  for  her  child  ;  when  she 
shall  feel  her  strength  to  be  wearied  and  attention  to  languish 
in  discouragement,  she  will  then  have  need  of  something  to 
come  and  reanimate  the  scene,  rekindle  her  affection,  and  ex- 
cite anew  her  eflTorts. 

And  she  will  not  be  deceived  in  her  waiting  ;  for  the  day  will 
come  when  the  child  will  no  longer  claim  from  herthose  succours 
aad  those  cares,  so  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  physical 
wants ;  the  duy  will  come  when  his  look  will  seek  the  look  of 
his  mother,  and  will  comprehend  its  mute  language  ;  when  ma- 
ternal tenderness,  now  better  felt  by  him,  will  come  to  give 
him  a  new  life,  and  to  call  the  first  smile  to  his  lips. 

Then  also  commences  a  new  era  in  the  existence  of  the  child, 
and  a  new  world  opens  upon-  his  eyes.  What  an  immense  step 
he  has  made  in  the  career  of  life  !  By  his  late  efforts  he  baa 
entered  into  possession  of  the  rights  belonging  to  his  nature  ; 
he  has  acquired  a  true  superiority  over  all  other  beings  of  the 
creation. 

The  smile  of  joy,  the  tears  of  sympathy,  are  denied  to  other 
animals.  Man  alone  is  endowed  with  them.  These  pre- 
cious faculties  constitute  a  dumb  language,  which  is  common 
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to  all,  and  which  all  may  understand,  becauie  all  can  feel. 
They  are  the  first  manifestation  of  a  sensibility  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  man.  Certain  signs  of  our  interior  emotions, 
they  have  an  expression  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  The 
character  of  these  emotions  may  change  ;  it  may  be  momentane- 
ous  or  permanent;  their  object  may  vary  to  infinity;  but  the  signs 
of  their  manifestation  arc  always  the -same  ;  and  in  the  whole 
course  of  life,  they  remain  the  incorruptible  interpreters  of  oar 
sensibility,  whether  it  show  itself  in  silent  grief  or  sweet  sere- 
nity, whether  it  rend  the  soul  by  the  most  cruel  anguish  or  fill  it 
with  happiness  the  most  pure.  Pestalozzi. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.  V. — Encyclopaedia  Americatia,  A  Papular  Dietumary  of 
Arts,  ScienceSj  IMercUurey  Htslory^  PoliitcSf  and  JBiograpkyj 
brought  down  to  the  present  time  ;  including  a  copiaui  colleciion 
of  Original  Articlts  in  American  Biography  ;  on  ^  hatU  of 
■the  aevenUi  edition  of  the  German  Conversatums^JLexiam. 
Edited  by  Francis  Libber,  assisted  by  E.  Wigoleswortu. 
Vol.  I.     Philadelphia.     1829.     Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey. 

Although  it  is  the  principal  object  of  this  Journal,  to  give 
information  respecting  improvements  in  modes  of  education, 
and  to  furnish  such  notices  of  elementary  books,  as  will  pro- 
mote the  use  of  those  only  which  are  valuable,  yet  we  regard 
every  work  as  having  some  claim  on  our  attention,  that  is 
adapted  to  exert  an  extensive  influence  on  the  literature  of  our 
country.  We  believe  the  work  before  us  to  be  of  this  charac- 
ter. It  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  every  reading  family  ;  its  size 
is  convenient ;  and  its  price  is  so  moderate,  as  to  come  within 
the  means  of  immense  numbers. 

A  few  persons  object  to  the  use  of  Encyclopaedias,  and  other 
abstracts  of  knowledge,  on  the  ground  that  they  areoAen  made  a 
substitute  for  the  detailed  information  contained  in  other  works ; 
but  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  general  facts  contain- 
ed in  these  abstracts  excite  curiosity  and  a  desire  for  more  ox- 
act  knowledge.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  every 
reader  needs  books  to  which  he  can  refer  for  general  facts  ; 
and  no  other  book  for  reference  is  so  complete,  as  an  Ency- 
f!lop»dia. 
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The  various  departmentd  of  literature  and  science  are  so  in- 
timately connected,  that  no  one  can  be  well  studied,  with- 
out some  general  knowledge  of  many  others.  To  understand 
any  book,  much  information  is  requisite,  which  that  book  does 
not  give.  Allusions  to  history,  biography,  geography,  and 
every  subject  of  general  literature,  together  with  the  various 
arts  and  sciences,  are  so  frequently  made,  that  none  but  the 
learned  fully  understand  the  most  common  publications,  or  the 
conversation  of  well  educated  society.  In  all  these  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  there  are  certain  leading  facts  and  princi- 
ples, which  are  thus  commonly  alluded  to,  and  which,  there- 
fore, should  be  generally  known,  or  should  be  within  the  reach 
of  every  person.  These  leading  facts  and  principles  give  that 
general  information,  which  is  wanted  in  the  mind,  or  at  hand, 
while  pursuing  every  study,  and  attending  to  the  details  of  any 
branch  of  literature,  science,  or  the  arts.  To  furnish  these 
facts,  is  the  object  of  an  Encyclopedia. 

We  have  made  this  simple  statement  for  the  benefit  of  that 
small  portion  of  our  readers,  who  may  be  supposed  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  uses  of  such  works,  as  we 
are  recommending  ;  and  we  shall  continue  our  remarks  in  the 
same  humble  strain,  and  leave  to  journals  of  higher  preten- 
sions their  proper  task  of  learned  criticism. 

In  the  Journal  of  Education  for  July  and*  August,  we  gave 
an  extract  from  the  preface  of  the  work  before  us^  from  which 
our  readers  will  infer  that  Dr.  Lieber  possesses  the  best  advan- 
tages for  making  his  work  complete.  Some  further  informa- 
tion of  the  same  kind  is  furnished  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

'  For  the  plan  of  this  Encyclopedia  we  are  indebted  to  the  late 
Mr.  Brockhaus,  a  bookseller  of  eminence  at  Leipsic,  who  was  the 
publisher,  and,  at  the  same  time  the  principal  editor.  He  called 
it  the  ConverscUion-Lezicon,  as  being  a  work  chiefly  designed  for 
the  use  of  persons,  who  would  take  a  part  in  the  conversation  or 
society  of  the  well-informed  circles.  The  character  of  the  work, 
however,  has  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  changed  by  numerous  im- 
provements in  each  successive  edition ;  and  its  original  title 
has  therefore  ceased  to  be  strictly  appropriate.  But,  as  the  book 
had  become  well  known,  and  gained  its  well-deserved  popularity, 
under  that  name,  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  reject  its  original 
appellation :  it  is  accordingly  included  in  its  new  title — Allgc- 
meine  deutsche  Reed'  EncyklopcBdie  fiir  die  gehildeten  Stdndc, 
(Conversations-Lexicon.)  Leipzig:  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  1827 — 
29. 

'  The  value  attached  to  this  undertakincr  of  Mr.  Brockhaus  is 
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evident  from  the  fact,  that  about  80,00  copies  of  the  work,  now 
consisting  of  twelve  volumes,  have  been  published  since  1812; 
besides  which  two  pirated  editions  have  appeared  in  Germany. 
Theie  has  also  been  a  Danish  translation  (published  by  Soldin, 
Copenhagen),  a  Swedish,  and  likewise  a  Dutch,  (published  by 
Thiene,  at  Zutphen).  A  French  translation  is  also  preparing  at 
Brussels.  More  than  two  hundred  contributors  are  enumerated 
in  the  preface  of  the  original,  of  whom  we  will  only  mention  a 
few,  whose  fame  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  limits  of  their 
country  : — G.  W.  Becker,  in  Leipsic  ;  Chladni,  in  Kemberg ; 
Gruber,  in  Flalle  ;  Hassel,  in  Weimer ;  C.  H.  L.  von  Jakob,  in 
Halle ;  Niemeycr,  in  Halle ;  Oken,  in  Munich ;  Kurt  Sprengel, 
in  HaJic;  von  Aretin,  in  Amberg;  W.  Gesenius,  in  Halle;  F. 
Jacobs,  in  Gotha ;  J.  S.  Vater,  in  Halle  ;  Paulus,  ip  Heidelberg ; 
K.  W.  Bessel^  in  Konigsberg  ;  Fr.  Mobs,  in  Freiberg ;  Schubert, 
in  Erlangen.'   pp.  iv,  v. 

We  cannot  desire  more  full  evidence  thfit  this  important 
work  is  undertaken  under  suitable  advantages,  than  is  afibrded 
by  the  preface.  Its  having  been  first  published  in  Germany, 
where  it  commanded  the  learning  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
the  world,  gives  it  a  value  which  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
made  to  possess,  if  it  had  been  written  in  this  country.  Most 
of  the  articles  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  leading  facts  in  re- 
lation to  them,  must  always  remain  the  same  ;  and,  for  these, 
we  may  surely  rely  with  most  confidence  on  the  scholars  of 
Germany.  Almost  every  subject  which  has  not  particular  re- 
ference to  America,  can  be  treated  of  under  greater  advantages 
in  Germany,  than  in  the  United  States  ;  but  in  relation  to  every 
subject  concerning  this  or  any  other  country,  Dr.  Lieber  has 
at  command  what  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  United  States 
can  supply.  The  character  which  this  gentleman  has  establish- 
ed during  his  short  residence  in  this  country,  would  be  consid- 
ered by  those  who  know  him  as  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the 
honest  and  faithful  improvement  of  every  means  for  perfecting 
the  work,  without  an  endorsement  of  the  Publishers,  Messrs. 
Carey  Lea,  &  Carey.  But  in  addition  to  all  these,  we  have 
one  twelfth  of  the  work  as  a  sample  ;  and  we  find  it  executed 
to  our  entire  satisfaction.  These  are  some  of  our  reasons  for 
recommending  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana  ;  but  we  shall  be 
expected  to  be  more  particular ;  and  shall  therefore  describe 
the  work  in  this  and  subsequent  articles,  in  a  manner  to  satisfy 
our  readers,  whether  it  is  suited  to  their  means  and  wants. 

This  Encyclopedia  is  to  be  printed  in  twelve  volumesy  at  tvoo 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  volume.     A  volume  is  expected  to  ap- 
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pear  once  in  three  months.  Those,  who  can,  by  any  honest  modes 
of  economy^  reserve  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  (ifly  cents, 
(Juarterly  from  their  family  expenses,  may  pay  for  this  work  as 
fast  as  it  is  published  ;  and  we  confidently  believe  that  they  will 
find  at  the  end,  that  they  never  purchased  so  much  general, 
practical  useful  information,  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

In  other  Encyclopedias  we  find  too  much  attempted  and 
therefore  too  little  effected.  By  trying  to  say  something  about 
every  thing,  they  have  too  little  room,  within  a  tolerable  num- 
ber of  volumes,  to  say  anything  well.  We  do  not  go  to  an 
Encyclopedia  for  the  minutro  of  any  science,  but  to  regular 
treatises  on  the  several  sciences.  As  very  few  persons  have 
any  use  for  treatises  on  Anatomy  ;  and  as  those  who  need 
them,  can  be  better  supplied  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be 
in  an  Encyclopedia,  this  article  deserves  little  attention  in  a 
work  of  this  kind.  In  the  book  before  us,  about  a  page  is  de- 
voted to  this  subject.  Algebra  occupies  about  a  page  and  a 
half ;  arithmetic,  less  than  half  a  page.  This  will  show  how 
such  subjects  are  to  be  treated  in  this  work. 

Treatises  on  architecture  are  less  common  ;  and  most  per- 
sons want  a  book  to  tell  them  more  than  they  know,  or  have 
ready  means  of  learning.  On  this  subject  we  here  find  more 
than  ten  pages ;  and  this  will  serve  for  a  sample  of  articles  of 
this  class.  In  biography  all  readers  want  more  extended  arti- 
cles than  in  most  other  departments.  Accordingly  we  here 
find  about  nine  pages  on  Benedict  Arnold,  of  whom  we  know 
little  by  common  biography.  About  one  page  is  devoted  to 
Fisher  Ames,  whose  memoirs  and  writings  are  well  known.  A 
page  and  a  half  are  devoted  to  Aristotle  ;  a  little  more  than 
half  a  page  to  Arclfimedes  ;  a  page  and  a  half  to  Samuel  Ad- 
ams ;  and  seven  and  a  half  pages  to  John  Adams. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  have  now  only  the  first 
volume  to  refer  to  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  form  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  attention  given  to  this  department  of 
literature,  from  the  statement  here  given.  We  have  not  room 
for  specimens  of  American  Biography  ;  but  those  who  know 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Walsh,  will  not  doubt  that  his  contributions 
will  be  honorable  to  our  country. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  manner  of  treating  the  few  subjects 
which  we  have  mentioned,  are  designed  to  indicate  the  general 
plan,  according  to  which  this  work  is  executed.  We  have  not 
now  time  nor  space  for  further  remarks  ;  but  shall  take  notice 
of  the  subsequent  volumes  when  they  are  published.     We  shall 
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DOW  only  add,  that  the  more  fully  we  examioe  this  volume,  the 
more  full  is  our  conviction,  that  this  Encyclopedia  will  be  found 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  people.  We 
can  discover  no  trick  ;  no  book-making  artifice ;  no  narrow 
party  or  private  ends  involved.  The  preface,  the  specimen  be- 
fore us,  the  reputation  of  the  editors  and  proprietors,  all  tell  us 
plainly  that  the  work  will  be  well  executed  ;  and  we  hare  per- 
fect confidence  that  all  who  examine  it  will  form  a  more  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  its  merits,  than  any  can  derive  from  our 
description  and  recommendation. 


Art.  VI. — An  IiUroducl'wn  to  the  Study  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
Geography,  By  George  Long,  Esq.  late  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  now  of  the  University  of  London;  and  Roblct 
Du.VGLisoN  M.  D.  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Char- 
lottesville,    ims.     F.  Carr  &   Co. 

The  study  of  Geography,  in  itself  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  comprehensive  branches  of  general  philosophy,  so  simple 
indeed  as  to  be  very  fitly  placed  among  the  earliest  objects  of 
attention  to  children,  yet  so  wide  as  to  occupy  a  great  portion 
of  the  care  of  the  best  read  scholar,  is  only  beginning  to 
gain  its  right  estimation  and  obtain  its  proper  rank.  Herodotus 
and  Strabon  seem  to  have  had  a  more  worthy  conception  of  its 
importance  than  has  until  very  lately  been  entertained  among 
the  moderns.  The  former,  an  honest  and  communicative  trav- 
eller, who  visited  all  parts  of  the  earth  most  deserving  to  be 
seen,  has  contrived  in  a  few  introductory  books  to  give  us  more 
extensive  and  more  curious  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
world  than  it  would  be  easy,  in  so  flowing  a  style,  to  communi- 
cate in  a  far  greater  space  than  he  takes,  in  any  language  but 
his  own.  Scarcely  any  thing  escaped  his  attention,  and  though 
he  has  had  the  fate  to  be  disbelieved  almost  unanimously  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  he  is  likely  to  have  most  of  his  in- 
credible stories  about  Africa  proved  true  by  the  diligent  search 
of  the  English  and  French  travellers,  rediscovering  and  disin- 
terring, what  has  so  long  been  buried  in  the  sands  of  ignorance, 
barbarism  and  the  Lybian  desert.  The  faithful  Strabon  kindles 
with  honest  enthusiasm  at  the  view  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject 
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and  the   various  accomplishments  necessary   to  a  good  geo- 
grapher. 

'  The  various  knowledge,'  says  he,  speaking  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  art  should  bo  treated,'  by  means  of  which  alone  such 
a  work  can  be  well  accomplished,  '  belongs  to  him  only  who 
grasps  within  his  view  what  is  rightly  called  philosophy, — the 
science  of  the  operations  of  nature  and  providence,  and  the 
works  of  men .  So,  indeed,  its  advantages,  so  manifold  in  the 
concerns  of  states  and  of  governors,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  of  animals,  plants — the  products  of 
sea  and  land,  and  of  whatever  else  is  any  where  worthy  of  no- 
tice, cannot  be  rightly  felt  but  by  such  a  man,  one  interested 
in  all  the  arts  and  enjoyments  of  life.'* 

With  what  satisfaction  does  he  dwell  upon  the  scholars  of 
older  times  who  had  cultivated  his  art,  beginning  with  Homerus, 
the  father  of  geographers  as  of  poets,  and  Anaxamandrus  who 
first  made  a  geographical  map,t  the  acquaintance  and  towns- 
man of  Thales. 

Without  the  knowledge  of  climates,  how,  he  asks,  shall  the 
geographer  know  whether  Babylon  or  Alexandria  in  Egypt  be 
farthest  north  ;  or,  without  the  knowledge  of  eclipses,  how  they 
differ  in  longitude  ?  without  geometry  he  cannot  measure  the 
earth.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  politics,  arts,  mathematics, 
physics,  familiar  with  history,  not  ignorant  of  mythology,  for 
he  must  be  able  to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct  ;  but  especially, 
he  repeats,  must  he  be  versed  in  astronomy  and  geometry. 

How  many  writers  on  geography  in  our  own  time,  have  ^ome 
up  to  the  requisitions  of  the  old  Greek,  may  be  judged  of  by 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  multitudinous 
books,  large  and  small,  upon  the  subject,  which  are  almost  dai- 
ly hurrying  from  the  press.  In  the  midst  of  this  nameless  and 
soon  forgotten  crowd,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  fix  upon  one 
which  shows  us  that  the  modern  advancement,  which  we  so 
often  hear  spoken  of,  is  not,  so  far  as  relates  to  geography, 
altogether  a  vain  boast. 

The  work  before  us  is  contained  in  a  small  volume,  of  very 
modest  pretensions  part  of  it  being  '  the  substances  of  some  lec- 
tures that  were  read  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1827  and  spring  of  1828.'  The  compiler,  as  Professor 
Long  calls  himself,  gives  ample  credit  to  Heeren j!  on  whose 
work  he  professes  entirely  to  have  founded  several  of  the  most 

*  StraboD,  page  2.        t  Idem.  p.  7. 

t '  Idea*  on  the  Policy  and  Commerce  of  the  PHndpal  Nations  of  An- 
tiquity.* 
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important  chapters,  and  apologizes  for  errors  and  omissions  bjr 
alleging  his  other  engagements,  the  very  limited  time  he  had, 
and  the  small  stock  of  books  of  reference  to  which  he  had 
access.  The  apology,  so  far  as  the  book  is  concerned,  is  un- 
necessary ;  for  he  who  makes  a  book  better  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose than  had  before  appeared  in  the  language,  is  not  called 
upon  to  give  an  apology.  The  generosity  of  a  scholar  of  Prof. 
Long's  reputation,  in  leaving  behind  him  with  the  pupils,  for 
whom  it  was  written,  a  work  which  he  saw  to  be  imperfect,  at 
the  time  he  was  going  where  he  would  have  ample  means  of 
rendering  it  complete,  is  something  we  hope,  better  than  an 
apology. 

One  of  the  advantages  which  this  treatise  has  over  most  oth- 
ers that  have  been  made  for  the  same  purpose,  consists  in  the 
prominent  place  which  is  given  to  the  polity  and  commerce  of 
the  ancient  nations,  during  the  period  which  the  view  embraces. 
Before  the  work  of  Heeren  these  had  never  received  the  atten- 
tion which  they  deserve.  That  work,  from  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written  and  its  size,  is  inaccessible  to  the  greater 
part  of  American  scholars.  Prof.  Long  gives  us,  in  a  moderate 
compass,  what  he  considers  the  most  important  views  of  Heeren, 
combined  with  much  that  is  curious  in  the  monuments  of  arts, 
customs,  revolutions,  productions,  &c.  and  in  the  races  of  the 
ancient  nations,  and  adapted  to  a  particular  purpose,  exceeding- 
ly interesting  to  the  scholar,  which  is  '  to  illustrate  the  extant 
(Greek)  writer  j  who  are  worth  studying.'  What  is  said  of  the 
Asiatic  nations,  and  the  African,  except  the  Carthaginians, 
relates  principally  to  their  condition  before  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der. The  Grecian  geography  has  chief  reference  to  the  same 
period.    The  Roman  is  more  modern. 

The  great  object  of  the  Treatise,  the  illustration  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  is,  considering  its  length,  most  fully 
accomplished.  Every  part  of  the  work  abounds  in  marginal 
references  to  original  authors,  very  full  and  very  exact.  So 
full  indeed  are  they,  that  by  turning  to  the  passages  referred  to, 
you  may  oAen,  page  afler  page,  trace  every  important  fact  to 
its  original  authority,  and  possess  yourself  entirely  of  the 
grounds  and  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  the  reasonings  and  de- 
ductions of  the  compiler.     Facts  and  illustrations  drawn  from 

*We  regret  that  this  p^entleman  couM  not  have  found  it  convenient,  before 
his  departure  for  his  native  land,  to  visit  our  quarter  of  the  country,  where  he 
would  probably  have  found  no  difficulty,  in  the  libraries  of  our  university 
and  of  this  city,  in  supplying  the  want  of  materials  which  he  sufiered  so  much 
from  among  the  recently  formed  libraries  of  the  south. 
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modern  traTellers  and  from  the  existing  remains  of  art,  are  in- 
troduced whenever  they  can  throw  light  on  or  give  interest  to 
the  ancient  authorities. 

It  would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  go  over  the  different  parts 
of  the  work  and  show,  by  quoting  freely,  how  interesting  a  work 
on  geography  may  be  made.  A  few  passages  taken  from  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  Prof.  Long's, 
the  Grecian  Geography,  will  suffice  to  show  how  skilfully  the 
mention  of  historical  events,  of  facts  in  physics,  illustrations 
from  modern  travellers,  and  references  to  ancient  authorities, 
are  combined. 

In  speaking  of  Fhocis  and  Locris,  he  says — 

'  The  summit  of  Parnassus  was  called  Lycorea,  now  Liakura : 
it  is  considered  inaccessible,  and  "  the  peak  is  covered  with  per- 
petual snow/'  according  to  Hobhouse,  but  other  travellers  have 
seen  it  bare.  Delphi  was  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  simi-an- 
ual  meetings  of  the  Amphictyons  were  held  ;  Thermopylse  was 
the  other.  This  singular  spot,  from  the  union  of  religion,  politi- 
cal power,  and  a  considerable  trade,  possessed'  probably  more 
wealth  and  more  specimens  of  fine  arts  than  any  other  town  in 
Greece.  Athens,  perhaps,  may  be  excepted.  Pausanias,  in  his 
Phocica,  has  described  the  paintings,  bronzes,  and  other  works  of 
art,  which  existed  in  his  time/  pp.  134,  135. 

'  The  elevation  of  the  chief  mountains  in  Greece  is  not  exact- 
ly known  :  the  central  chain  of  Pindus  is  conjectured  to  reach  the 
height  of  seven  thousand  feet.  Olympus  on  the  coast  of  Thessa- 
lia,  is  said  to  be  above  six  thousand  feet  high,  and  Parnassus  may 
perhaps  attain  to  nine  thousand  feet.  The  height  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  Morea  cannot  be  correctly  stated  at  present.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  lower  than  those  of  northern  and  central 
Greece.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  country  is  the 
great  limestone  formation,  generally  of  a  whitish  or  bluish  gray 
color,  which  occupies  nearly  all  the  surface :  to  the  numerous 
caverns,  large  springs,  subterraneous  streams,  and  other  peculi- 
arities that  accompany  this  formation,  we  may  trace  many  of  the 
ancient  superstitions  which  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  in- 
vented and  adorned.'    p.  116. 

Who  would  expect  to  ask  in  vain  for  the  height  of  some  of 
the  mountains  in  a  country  the  longest  and  once  moat  fully  civ- 
ilized of  Europe  ? 

'  Arcadia  is  the  central  province  of  Peloponesus ;  it  is  a  moun- 
tainous country  and  contains  the  sources  of  most  of  the  consider- 
ble  rivers  which  flow  into  the  seas  surrounding  the  Peninsula. 
From  its  elevated  situation,  and  the  broken  face  of  the  country, 
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intersected  by  small  streams,  it  has  a  eold  aod  foggy  climate  dar« 
ing  some  seasons  ;  in  the  plain  of  Argos,  only  one  day's  journey 
distant  from  the  centre  of  Arcadia,  the  sun  shines  and  the  violets 
bloom,  while  snow  is  on  the  hills  of  Arcadia,  and  in  tho  plain  of 
Mantinea  and  Tegea.'     p.  120. 

'  Some  of  the  mountain  streams  in  this  district  are  lost  in  deep 
caverns,  or  catabathra ;  the  plains  are  level  and  the  mountains 
rise  all  round  like  a  wall,  leaving  for  these  streams  no  passage  but 
under  the  rocks.  The  plain  of  Orchomenus  contains  a  lake,  with 
DO  visible  outlet,  which  rises  with  the  melting  of  the  snows  and 
the  descent  of  the  rains.  Orchomenus,  now  called  Kalpaki^ 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Boeotia. 
In  another  plain,  north  of  that  of  Orchomenus  was  Pheneos,  now 
Phonia  :  here  is  a  magnificent  causeway  across  the  plain  ,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  who  describes  also  the  appearance  of  a 
water  mark,  shewing  the  elevation  of  the  waters  of  a  neighbour- 
ing lake,  by  which  Pheneos  was  once  destroyed.  Gell  says  that 
this  mark  is  still  visible. 

'  Near  Pheneos,  to  the  east,  is  the  mountain  Cyllene,  now 
Zyria,  supposed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Morea.  A 
little  to  the  southeast  of  Pheneus  is  the  lake  Stymphalus  which 
flows  into  a  remarkable  chasm  and  appears  to  sink  there.  Near 
this  place  is  a  singular  tumulus,  or  mound,  described  by  Homer 
and  by  the  geographer  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century.'  pp. 
121,  122. 

'  About  midway  between  the  Alpheus  and  Pylos  was  Scillus, 
where  Xenophon  lived  after  he  was  banished  from  Athens.  He 
bought  an  estate  here  with  the  money  he  acquired  in  his  expe- 
dition with  Cyrus,  or  rather  during  his  retreat.  Here  he  spent 
his  time  in  hunting,  seeing  his  friends,  and  writing  the  history  of 
his  own  times.'    p.  124. 

'  In  the  northern  part  of  Argolis  is  Nemea,  where  is  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  which  the  Nemean  games  were  celebrated.  South  of 
Nemea  are  the  ruins  of  Mycens,  now  Krebata,  situated  between 
two  peaked  mountains :  they  are  still  more  remarkable  than 
those  of  Tiryns, — the  stones  are  of  an  enormous  size,  but  shaped 
80  as  to  fit  with  some  degree  of  regularity.  The  two  lions  in  re- 
lief which  Pausanias  mentions,  still  exist,  but  without  heads : 
they  are  cut  on  one  stone  nine  feet  high  and  thirteen  broad,  and 
are  the  oldest  specimens  of  Grecian  sculpture  that  have  been 
found.'     pp.  125,  126. 

'  Galatia  received  this  name  from  a  body  of  Galats,  or  Celts, 
who  invaded  and  seized  the  country  B.  C.  278 :  they  were  a 
remnant  of  the  barbarians  under  Brennus  who  attempted  to  rob 
the  treasury  at  Delphi :  their  language  might  be  recognized  as 
Celtic  for  many  centuries  after.  Pessinus,  in  this  province,  on 
the  Sangarius,  possessed  a  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and, 
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as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  very  well  regulated  market.  The 
kings  of  the  family  of  Attalus  ornamented  the  place  with  a  shrine 
and  porticos  of  white  marble.'     p.  176. 

The  following  passages  may  be  taken  as  favourable  specimens  of 
the  philosophic  spirit,  for  which  the  whole  work  is  distinguished: 
On  the  subject  of  Greek  colonies; 

*  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
causes  which  led  the  Greeks  to  emigrate,  and  settle  in  countries 
which  the  imperfect  arts  and  na?igation  of  that  age  made  them 
consider  remote.  One  of  the  causes  which  probably  operated 
more  constantly  than  any  other,  was  the  increase  of  the  population 
beyond  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  which  the  several 
states  could  supply.  This  fact  modern  writers  on  ancient  history 
ha?e  paid  little  attention  to,  and  have  consequently  magnified 
other  causes  beyond  their  proper  importance.  Thucydides  says, 
that  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  were  the  result  of  the 
great  increase  of  population  in  Attica,  which  was  not  able  to  sup- 
port all  her  citizens.  Attica  was,  at  no  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  her  great  navy,  fertile  enough  to  provide  food  for  all  who 
lived  in  the  state.  Euboea,  at  an  early  period  sent  wheat  to 
Athens,  and,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  the  rich  lands  on  the 
north  of  the  Black  Sea  furnished  her  with  food,  as  they  now  do 
other  countries  where  bread  is  dear. 

'  It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  excessive  eagerness  with 
which  the  Athenians  seized  and  colonized  the  small  islands  of 
iEIgina  and  Melos;  the  one  after  expelling  all  the  inhabitants, 
the  other  after  murdering  all  the  males.  The  number  of  small 
independent  states  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  joined  to  the* 
hostile  feeling  that  always  existed  among  them,  rendered  emi- 
gration from  one  stale  to  another  frequently  impossible,  and  sel- 
dom desirable.  Besides  it  was  not  the  single  state  of  Attica  that 
had  a  population  too  large  for  her  productive  powers :  others 
were  afflicted  with  the  same  calamity.  The  only  resource  was 
to  fly  to  distant  countries  where  the  pain  of  leaving  their  native 
land  would  be  mitigated  by  the  prospect  of  greater  plenty.'  pp. 
148,  149. 

'  The  conquests  of  Alexandras  are  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  flattery  of  some  contemporary  writers, 
and  the  want  of  discrimination  in  subsequent  compilers,  have  un- 
doubtedly magnified  the  exploits  of  the  Macedonian  hero :  but 
enough  remains  supported  by  reasonable  evidence,  to  entitle  him 
to  a  place  among  those  who  have  benefited  the  world.  To  over- 
throw the  tottering  throne  of  Cyrus,  only  required  a  union  of  the 
Greeks  under  a  bold  commander:  the  Persian  monarchy  would 
have  yielded  to  the  assaults  of  a  general  inferior  to  Alexandrus. 
But  the  pupil  of  Aristoteles  was  educated  in  a  different  school 
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from  the  conqaerors  of  Asia :  the  improTement  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  the  union  of  Greeks  and  Asiatics  by  marriage, 
and  the  extension  of  useful  knowledge,  were  attempted  and  in 
■ome  degree  accomplished,  by  this  truly  great  man.'  p.  172^ 

This  passage  from  the  section  ^On  the  extensioD,  of  the 
Greek  language  and  nations  unde^  Alezandrus  and  bis  succes- 
sors/ is  the  just  medium  between  the  silly  meanness  of  those  writ- 
ers of  ancient  times  who  have  worshipped  him  as  a  demigod  for 
his  conquests,  and  the  mistaken  and  ungenerous  violence  of  those 
among  the  moderns,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  and  oaeful 
qualities,  have  made  him  nothing  better  than  a  madman. 

In  those  parts  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  geography  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  we  miss  the  comprehensive  views  of  the 
policy,  commerce  and  religion  of  those  nations,  which  are  so 
remarkable  and  voluable  a  characteristic  of  the  geography  of 
Africa.  So  much  indeed  is  already  given  us,  that  we  confess  it 
is  almost  unreasonable  to  ask  for  more.  But  the  mode  in  which 
the  African  Part  is  executed  naturally  forms  for  us  a  high 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  remainder.  In  speaking  of 
the  town  of  Olynipia,  for  example,  something  might  have  been 
expected  upon  the  influence  of  the  games,  in  forming  and  ele- 
vating the  individual  and  national  character  of  the  Greek  race  ; 
the  training  of  the  body  and  the  excitement  of  the  mind,  which 
formed  Pindarus  and  Thucydides  no  less  than  the  wrestlers  and 
throwers  of  the  discus.  Delphi  and  ^gium  might  have  led  to  a 
glance  upon  the  policy  of  the  earlier  and  later  times,  as  thefor- 
'"  mer  and  Eleusis  would  to  what  was  most  peculiar  and  remarka^ 
ble  in  the  national  religion.  But  these  may  have  been  con- 
sidered too  extensive  subjects  to  enter  far  upon. 

That  which  is  most  valuable  in  the  work  is  the  model  it 
affords  of  the  method  of  illustrating  an  ancient  author  in  the 
most  full,  and  satisfactory  manner.  With  some  modifica- 
tions this  method  is  applicable  to  any  branch  of  public  or  pri- 
vate instruction  ;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  is  of  higher  exam- 
ple than  has  usually  been  followed  in  most  of  the  seminaries 
in  this  country. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  application  of  this  method,  we 
will  select  the  chapter  on  Egypt,  and  suppose  the  object  to  be, 
as  of  this  portion  it  undoubtedly  was,  to  give  a  class  the  most 
useful  and  important  illustrations  of  the  second  book  of  Herodo- 
tus, which  is  occupied  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Egypt, 
and  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  chapter  we  have  chosen. 
This  begins  with  the  physical  geography  of  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper  Egypt,  the  peculiarities  of  climate^  and  the  positions  of 
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the  important  places^  and  proceeds  to  give  a  rapid  but  very  io- 
terestiog  account  of  the  lakes,  canals,  pyramids,  obelisks, 
quarries  and  temples,  caverns  and  catacombs.  This  sketch  is 
taken  not  only  from  Herodotus,  but  from  Strabon,  Diodorus, 
Arrian  and  other  ancient  authors,  and  from  the  travels  of  Volnej, 
from  Calliaud,  and  other  French  and  English  books  which  treat 
of  the  subject,  with  ample  references  to  chapter  and  page.  This 
naturally  leads  to  a  correction  of  the  statements  of  Herodotus 
wherever  an  improved  philosophy  or  more  extensive  know- 
ledge has  given  the  means.  '  Herodotus  could  not  account, 
for  the  periodical  rise  of  this  river,  nor  could  he  hear  of  any 
explanation  which  seemed  to  him  satisfactory.'  The  statement 
of  his  difficulty  would  offer  a  most  natural  occasion  for  giving 
an  account  of  the  winds,  and  of  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  of 
tropical  climates,  and  thus  lead  the  learner  from  a  particular 
case  to  a  general  and  important  principle. 

The  necessarily  short  account  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  is  such 
as  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  greatest  curiosity.  The  same 
indeed  may  be  said  of  all  the  notices  of  the  remains  of  art,  the- 
tombs,  the  mummy  boxes,  the  rolls  of  papyrus,  the  sculptures, 
the  paintings,  which  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  life,  *•  the  religious 
offerings  the  domestic  utensils  and. articles  of  luxury  '  of  this- 
ancient  people. 

The  second  division  of  the  chapter  is 'On  the  ancient  Inhab- 
itants of  Egypt  and  their  Political  Constitutions,'  &c. 

Prof.  Long  begins  it  with  an  account  of  his  ancient  authori- 
ties, Herodotus,  Manethon,  Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius,  Geo. 
SynciHus,  Eratosthenes,  &c.  and  refers  to  parts  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures. 

'  These  are  the  extant  documents  which  the  antiquarian  pos- 
sesses for  the  elucidation  of  ancient  ^Egyptian  history,  and  the 
formation  of  a  regular  chronology :  the  contradictions  and  the 
omissions  in  our  written  records,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  explain- 
ed and  supplied,  by  the  monumental  evidence  of  the  walls  and  ob- 
elisks, and  the  decyphering  of  the  papyrus  rolls.  There  are 
extant  other  writers,  particularly  Christian  fathers,  who  treat  of 
many  points  of  Egyptian  antiquities;  but  their  remarks  can 
scarcely  apply  to  the  period  which  we  are  considering. 

'  The  first  great  event  in  iE^yptian  history,  is  the  expulsion  of 
the  Phoenician  shepherds,  or  the  Nomades  of  Lower  .Sgypt,  B.  C. 
1822,  if  we  follow  the  newest  system  of  chronology.  According 
to  Manethon,  eighteen  kings  reigned  between  1822,  B,.  C.  and 
the  era  of  Sesostris,  a  period  of  four  centuries.  The  monument- 
al evidence  is  said  to  prove,  that  these  eighteen  kings  had  the 
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same  relationship  and  succession  to  one  another,  that  the  histoii- 
an  mentions.  It  is  certainly  a  great  step  that  has  been  made,  and 
a  most  interesting  discovery  to  show  that  eight  of  Manethon's 
eighteen  names,  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  list,  are  lead  on  the  mon- 
aments  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  historical  record.  The  proof 
of  these  being  successive  monarchs,  and  of  the  inscriptions  being 
contemporary  with  the  reigns,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  present  knowledge/    pp.  55,  56. 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  people,  who  built  the  monumenu  of 
Upper  i£gypt,  advanced  northward,  along  the  Nile.  Similar 
buildings,  obelisks  and  inscriptions  are  found,  even  as  far  south 
as  the  modern  Abysinia.  It  is  probable  also  that  these  temples 
mark  the  progress  of  colonization  by  the  same  people.  The  rul- 
ing caste  was  that  of  the  priests,  and  a  new  settlement  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  temple  and  its  sacred  ministers.  When 
Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  the  influence  of  foreign  dominion  had 
some  effect,  though  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  ancient  polity  of 
the  country  :  it  was  then  divided  into  many  Nomoi,  or  ecclsiasti- 
cal  divisions,  and  the  religious  ideas  and  practices  which  prevail- 
ed in  each,  were  generally  different.'    p.  56. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  di- 
vision into  castes,  and  the  deities,  oracles,  and  peculiarities  of 
-  opinion  and  worship. 

We  have  then  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  from  Psammeti- 
cus  B.  C.  705,  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  commerce  of  Egypt  before  the  same  period. 

The  situation  and  soil  of  Egypt  must  have  rendered  it  an 
agricultural  and  commercial  country  from  the  earliest  times. 

'  In  Upper  £gypt,  the  town  of  Thebes  was  once  the  centre  of 
commerce  for  Africa  and  Arabia  ;  under  its  colossal  porticos  and 
market  houses,  the  wares  of  southern  Africa,  and  the  products  of 
Arabia  and  India  were  collected.  Its  fame  had  spread,  we  know 
not  how,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Homeric  poems.  A  mod- 
ern traveller,  (Denon,)  standing  amidst  the  ruins  of  Thebes 
could  feel  and  comprehend  the  advantages  of  its  position  :  he 
could  compute  the  number  of  days' journies  which  separated  him 
from  the  towns  of  Arabia,  the  emporium  of  Meroe,  and  the  cities 
of  central  Africa.  The  union  of  sovereign  power,  religious  sanc- 
tity and  extensive  commerce,  seemed  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  mighty  structures  on  each  side  of  the  river.'  4).  65. 

Religious  or  commercial  pilgrims  frequented  the  country  ; 
the  precious  metals  from  the  mountains  east  of  Thebes  muat 
have  been  an  attraction  to  strangers,  interpreters  were  necessa- 
ry ;  a  class  or  caste  of  them  was  formed  and  probably  connect* 
ed  with  or  made  up  of  the  inferior  priesthood. 
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'  Memphis  in  Lower  £gypt,  was  the  centre  of  commerce  when 
Herodotus  visited  iEgypt.  The  gold,  the  ivory,  and  the  slaves  of 
Africa,  the  salt  of  the  desert,  wine  imported  from  Greece  and 
Phoenicia  twice  a  year,  with  the  products  of  India  and  of  Yemen, 
were  collected  in  this  market.' 

'  In  exchange,  the  merchants  received  the  precious  metals, 
grain,  and  linen  cloth,  which*  Herodotus  compares  with  that  of 
Colchis.'  p.  66. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  ^On  the  Language,  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  Stock  of  the  Egyptians.'  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  quote  the  whole  to  give  the  substance  of  the  pithy  and 
pregnant  observations,  many  of  them  apparently  only  notes  for 
fuller  extempore  elucidation, — upon  the  name,  the  ancient  and 
modern  Copt,  probably  of  the  same  stock,  and  the  language. 
The  following  sentences  contain  the  best  short  account  that  we 
have  met  with,  of  the  first  steps  in  the  recent  discoveries  or 
conjectures  of  Champolleon.  We  wish  we  could  feel  the  con- 
fidence as  we  believe  we  sympathize  in  the  great  interest  ex- 
pressed by  Prof.  Long. 

'  But  the  discoveries  of  recent  philologists  have  removed  all  dif- 
ficulty, and  we  now  learn  that  the  language  of  the  Coptic  Testa- 
ment and  other  books,  is  the  language  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  old  papyrus  manuscripts  found  in  the  mummy  box- 
es. This  assertion,  of  course,  must  be  understood  with  some  lim- 
itations ;  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabic  words  have  been  mingled 
with  the  Coptic  :  but  the  structure  of  the  language  sufficienty  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 

'  When  the  triple  inscription  of  the  Rosetta  stone  was  taken  to 
Europe,  a  key  to  the  mysterious  writing  of  £gypt  was  readily 
obtained.  This  monument  contains  an  inscription  in  Greek,  in 
hieroglyphic,  and  in  enchorial  or  common  characters. 

'  The  names  Ptolemsus  and  Cleopatra  occur  in  the  Greek  ;  in 
the  hieroglyphic  inscription,  the  corresponding  names  are  ex- 
pressed by  hieroglyphic  characters,  and  included  in  a  ring, 
which  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  usual  practice,  with 
respect  to  Greek  kings,  Roman  emperors,  and  native  princes. 

'  A  comparison  of  the  Greek  names  Ptolemeeus  and  Cleopatra, 
with  the  characters  included  in  the  rings,  proved  that  these  char- 
acters must  have  a  phonetic  value,  like  the  characters  of  an  al- 
phabet. A  Greek  inscription  found  on  the  base  of  an  obelisk,  at 
Phile,  the  southern  extremity  of  Egypt,  assisted  in  making  the 
comparison  and  in  deducing  the  phonetic  values  of  the  charac- 
ters called  hieroglyphic.  The  names  of  the  Greek  kings  and 
Roman  Emperors  were  discovered  and  compared,  and  thus  the 
phonetic  value  of  a  great  number  of  symbols  was  ascertained. 
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'  U  aagac  xa  lie  rcoHrkeii,  diac  (he  pho»gtir  kieniglypliics  do 
Boc  accunteiy  repreaenc  iH  the  kfaers  tbas  cawipnae  such  words 
aa  PtDiexnzoB^  Clepecrv  Bercaace,  <Slc.  aor  coald  we  expect  this. 
Tbey  OHne  lk>v«T«r  near  auoi^,  in  onot  iaatancea  of  words  thtt 
aave  aeea  espiamed,  to  leave  ao  dodbc  about  what  was  intended. 

'  The  JE^poam  hieroeiTphics.  accofdii^lothiB  new  discovery, 
■av  have  a.  three  iM  value :  their  aaT  icnreaent  aooBe  natnral 
ohject,  m  which  caie  thev  are  aixhinf  Bore  than  pictnres,  or  they 
■av  be  simhoJMTai,  exptesHve  of  cetiain  ifaalities  or  coanpoaad 
ideas,  or  taey  aiav  represent  soaads  and  actoall j  be  alphahrtical 
characters.  These  phooctsc  signs  are  pictorcs  of  {Aijsical  or 
Hutefial  objecu,  axki  each  is  said  to  represent  the  initial  soand, 
or  perhaps  the  arse  sv  liable  of  the  j£gjpcian  word  that  eiqiresses 
the  ohfect.  Thus  to  represent  the  word  Cesar  hierogljhicaUj  in 
oar  lanfoa^,  a  pictare  of  a  cow,  a  sow,  and  a  rat  woaid  give  the 
skeleton  awl  the  firaxne  work  of  the  name.'     pp.  (SB,  70. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  the  astronoraj,  geometry, 
•cnlpCare,  architecture  and  painting  of  the  Egyptians,  for  the 
two  first  of  which  and  probahlj  for  instruction  in  other  sciences, 
Plato,  and  Eodoxos,  Thales  and  Pythagoras  are  said  to  hare 
spent  some  jears  in  the  coontrr,  are  rapidly  touched  upon. — 
But  we  have  room  for  onlj  the  condoding  obsenrations. 

'  Some  of  the  temples  in  Xnbia  are  said  also  to  possess  sculp- 
tnies  approaching  near  to  the  perfection  of  Grecian  skilL 

'  The  same  general  remarks  will  apply  to  the  ^Egyptian  paint- 
ittf .  The  relief  on  the  waUs  of  the  temples  were  painted^  and  the 
colours  were  yellow,  red,  blue  and  green,  with  white  and  black. 
These  colours  are  not  mingled,  but  are  kept  entirely  distinct,  and 
even  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  lo  particular  subjects  or  de- 
ities. AmoKMi,  for  instance,  is  said  to  be  always  painted  Uoe. 
The  walls  of  the  sepulchres  were  also  painted,  and  it  is  from 
these  imperishable  colours  that  we  most  derive  our  principal  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  .Egyptians.  Pictures  of  domestic  life  and 
utensils  of  various  kinds  are  here  represented.  The  outline  of 
these  drawings  is  tolerably  good,  but  their  general  character  is 
like  that  of  the  sculptures---the  thing  signified  is  known,  but  the 
beauty  of  complete  imitation  of  natnral  or  artificial  objects  is  not 
attained,  nor  is  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  Greek  artist  to  be  look* 
ed  for  in  any  remnant  of  ^Egyptian  labour  that  has  hitherto  been 
found.*     p.  72. 
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We  have  thus,  in  the  space  of  twentyfivd  pages,  which,  with 
the  extemporaneous  explanations  that  would  naturally  present 
themselves,  might  occupy  perhaps  two  hours  of  a  lecturer's  time, 
an  ample  introduction  to  the  Second  book  of  Herodotus.  This 
could  by  no  possibility  fail  to  excite  great  interest  and  curiosity. 
It  would  raise  the  mind  of  the  learner  from  the  dead  letter  of 
the  Greek  text,  to  many  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  sci- 
ence, art,  and  literature;  it  would  connect  the  oldest  of  the  pro- 
fane historians,  and  the  earliest  of  known  kingdoms  with  much 
that  is  most  curious  in  modern  discovery  and  most  elevated  and 
beautiful  in  modern  science.  It  would  open  the  eyes  of  the 
young  scholar  to  what  was  before  him;  so  that  instead  of  seeing 
nothing  in  the  pages  of  this  father  of  History  but  barren  and  un* 
intelligible  Greek,  he  would  find  them  teeming  with  the  germs 
of  useful  philosophy,  and  the  elegant  arts.  Lessons  in  Greek, 
with  such  or  similar  illustrations,  would  be  any  thing  but  irk- 
some to  every  young  man  of  spirit  and  intellect  sufficient  to  de- 
serve the  culture  of  a  learned  and  accomplished  education. 

It  is  true,  as  it  may  be  objected,  every  author  does  not  ad- 
mit of  the  same  fulness  of  illustration  as  Herodotus  does  when 
treating  of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt.  But  every  ancient  author 
does  admit  and  demand  something  very  much  like  it ;  and  it  is 
the  very  office  of  a  good  instructor  to  search  out  and  lay  in 
order  this  extraneous  information  which  the  learner  knows  not 
where  to  look  for  and  has  no  leisure  to  find.  The  business  of 
the  pupil  is  with  the  text ;  but  the  teacher  has  performed  less 
than  half  his  duty  if  he  has  rested  satisfied  vi;ith  ascertaining 
that  the  pupil  has  been  faithful  in  gaining  what  can  be  gained 
from  his  grammar  and  dictionary. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  nor  perhaps  advisable  that  such  illus- 
trative information  should  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  written 
preliminary  dissertation.  It  may  better  spring  from  the  occa- 
sion, or  form  the  beginning  or  middle  or  the  end  of  each  lesson. 

We  may  venture  to  say  that  the  general  practice  of  this 
mode  of  teaching  would  do  more  to  obviate  the  objections 
which  are  of>en  made  by  unlearned  bnt  sensible  practical  men 
against  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  than  any  other 
course  of  measures  that  could  be  pursued. 

We  had  intended  to  follow  our  author  in  what  he  says  of 
i^thiopia,  and  Meroe  in  particular  ;  to  trace  with  him  the  great 
paths  of  ancient  commerce,  from  Arabia,  across  the  straits  of 
Babelmandeb,  by  Azab,  Axum,  and  Meroe,  down  the  Nile  to 
Thebes,  and  thence  across  the  deserts,  by  the  Oases  to  Car-? 
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thage  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  by  the  Nile  and  the  Great 
Sea,  to  Tyrus  on  the  borders  of  Syria.  These  views  form,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  portion 
of  the  geography  of  Africa.     But  time  and  space  fail. 

We  will  not  however  conclude  without  giving  our  mite  of  ap- 
probation to  the  practice  of  the  author  in  regard  to  proper  names. 
He  is  disposed  to  write  them  in  near  conformity  to  the  language 
to  which  they  belong.*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  much 
doubt  and  confusion  would  be  avoided  if  the  practice  could  be 
come  universal  among  the  scholars  of  all  nations.  Let  any 
one  look  a  moment  on  the  strange  metamorphoses  that  appear 
on  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  English  maps,  or  call  to  mind 
the  many  monsters  that  are  made  of  a  single  tyrant  of  Syracusae, 
and  answer  us,  is  it  not  an  evil  ?  It  is  vain  perhaps  to  hope  to 
reform  the  French  and  Italians,  but  it  is  something  to  reform 
ourselves. 

We  confess  that  afler  reading  this  book  and  tracing  out  his 
quotations  from  the  few  Greek  authors  which  we  have  by  us, 
dipping  again,  af\er  an  estrangement  of  many  weary  years,  in- 
to the  pleasant  stories  of  old  Herodotus,  and  reviving  the  half 
obliterated  words  of  our  former  stock,  by  the  aid  of  an  old  He- 
dericus,  itself  grown  out  of  fashion, — thus  rolling  ourselves 
back  in  imagination,  to  the  pleasant  years  when  we  were, 
like  the  young  men  whom  Prof.  Long  addressed,  entering  upon 
the  paths  of  literature,  which  we  have  so  oflen  since  been 
obliged  to  quit,  and  imagining  ourselves  listening  to  his  learn- 
ed and  familiar  conversation  lecture,  we  returned — we  are  sorry 
to  own  how  unwillingly — to  other  labours  and  pursuits.  And  if 
we  with  feelings  hardened  by  toils  and  ardour  cooled  by  disap- 
pointments (our  brother  reviewers  will  agree  with  us  that  they 
are  neither  few  nor  small,)  have  been  thus  excited  by  the  hasty 
perusal  of  a  book  accidentally  sent  us  by  a  friend,  what  effects 
must  be  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  lectures  themselves  in  ar- 
dent young  men,  with  leisure  and  books  and  life  before  them, 
by  the  voice  and  eye  of  an  eloquent  and  zealous  professor  ? 
How  could  they  fail,  many  of  them  at  least,  to  catch  a  spark  of 
the  flame  of  generous  scholarship  which  burns  within  him  ? 

*  Marks  of  haste  are  observable  in  the  waot  of  uniformity  in  the  orthogra- 
phy of  several  names,  which  may,  however,  be  easily  obviated  In  a  future 
edition.  And  it  would  ei^e  additional  value  to  the  somewhat  imperfect  Index 
tp  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 
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Art.  VII. — Journal  D^ Education  ei  D^hslmctian, 

A  Periodical  with  the  above  title  was  commenced  in  Paris, 
in  April  1828,  and  has  been  issued  regularly  ever  since  in  month- 
ly numbers  of  fortyeight  small  octavo  pages  each.  Of  the  ability 
with  which  it  is  conducted,  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  engag- 
ed in  it,  is  sufficient  testimony  ;  among  whom  the  reader  will 
recognize  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  present 
age.     They  are  as  follows  ; 

Messrs.  Artaud,  professor ;  Basset,  late  censor  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  Bebian  ;  Beyerley  ;  Coquebert  de  Montbret,  member 
of  the  Institute  ;  C.  Dupin,  of  the  Institute  ;  Francceur,  pro- 
fessor to  the  faculty  of  sciences  ;  Lacroix,  of  the  Institute  ; 
Count  De  Lasteyrie,  member  of  many  learned  societies  ;  J.  P. 
Pages  ;  Stapfer,  late  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Switzer- 
land ;  Villemain,  of  the  French  Academy.  The  responsible 
editor  and  publisher  is  the  Count  de  Lasteyrie. 

We  have  received  the  first  thirteen  numbers  of  this  work, 
with  translations  from  which  we  shall  frequently  enrich  our 
pages  and  instruct  our  readers.  We  regret  that  the  short  time 
these  numbers  have  been  in  our  hands,  has  prevented  us  from 
presenting  to  our  readers,  which  we  shall  do  at  some  future  day, 
a  general  view  of  the  present  state  of  learning  in  that  country, 
the  interest  and  attention  which  the  subject  has  lately  awakened, 
and  the  operations  which  have  been  undertaken,  and  are  now 
prosecuted,  for  its  improvement.  The  rank  and  talents  of  the 
men  who  have  enlisted  in  the  cause,  give  earnest  of  the  most 
favourable  results  ;  as  is  manifest,  not  only  from  the  above  list  of 
cpnducters  and  the  details  of  this  work,  but  also  from  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  has  lately  gone  the  rounds  of  our 
public  prints.  '  Of  seventeen  Paris  journals  the  proprietors  of 
at  least  one  third  are  noblemen,  or  persons  of  great  distinctioii 
in  the  literary  and  scientific  world.'  This  is  eminently  true  of 
those  engaged  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  review  in  the  above  work. 
From  the  extracts  herein  given,  we  cannot  but  think  the  work, 
which  is  the  subject  of  it,  well  worth  perusing. 

BEVIEW. 

Progressive  Education ;  or.  Study  of  the  Course  of  Ltfe,  By 
Madame  Necker  de  Sauasure,  Paris,  Sautelet  &  Co.,  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  i  vol.  8vo. 

Part.  I. — Study  of  the  Earliest  b^ancy. 
If  education  is  the  apprenticeship  of  life,  if  it  ought  to  form 
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the  child  to  manhood,  one  is  not  qualified  to  speak  of  it,  whether 
to  appreciate  what  it  is,  or  to  determine  what  it  ought  to  be, 
before  having  a  settled  opinion  upon  the  end  and  employment 
of  life,  before  knowing  the  order  in  which  the  facultiea  are 
developed  which  together  constitute  human  nature,  and  the 
germ  of  which  is  ingrafted  in  us  from  our  infancy.  This  is 
what  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure  appears  to  have  well  under- 
stood, and  oiir  first  proposition  may  be  regarded  as  an  epitome 
of  the  whole  plan  of  her  work. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  which  apply  to  all  the  periods  of 
education.  The  most  natural  course,  the  only  one  necessary, 
is,  first  to  point  out  the  end  at  which  to  arrive,  and  then  to  trace 
the  most  sure  route  for  arriving  at  this  end.  The  author  begins 
therefore  with  an  exposition  of  her  ideas  upon  the  destination 
of  man.  Her  ruling  thought,  that  which  serves  her  as  guide, 
is,  that  our  existence  here  below  is  only  the  prelude  of  another 
existence,  that  our  passage  through  the  present  is  only  an  edu- 
cation for  another  world.  Viewed  in  this  light,  education  is  a 
work  of  moral  improvement ;  its  task  is  to  develope  all  our 
faculties  in  the  view  to  the  amelioration  of  our  being.  Tlie 
want,  the  presentiment  of  something  better,  is,  here  below,  the 
instinct  of  man.  The  search  of  the  useful,  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  material  well-being,  as  well  as  the  sentiment  of 
duty,  which  is  the  principle  of  our  morality,  unite  to  direct  our 
double  nature  to  a  better  state.  It  is  a  salutary  impulse,  of  which 
education  ought  to  avail  itself  in  its  origin;  it  ought  to  treat  it  with 
care  \  and  the  instructer  will  so  have  the  better  provided  for  the 
happiness  of  his  pupil,  as  he  shall  have  brought  into  activity 
with  him  the  noble  instinct  of  improvement . 

'Education,'  says  the  author,  'ought  therefore  to  answer  to 
our  double  destination.  It  ought  to  prepare  the  child  for  two 
successive  existences.  There  is  in  him  an  immortal  spirit  which 
has  only  to  pass  through  this  world  ;  there  is  a  feeble  creature 
which  came  into  it  to  suffer  and  die. 

'  Our  nature  has  relation  to  these  two  vocations.  The  soul 
has  faculties  which  relate  to  its  sojourn  upon  earth  ;  it  has  those 
also  which  carry  their  views  and  their  hopes  beyond  it.  Both 
ought  to  be  developed  by  education.  Since  God  has  not  chosen 
to  call  us  immediately  to  himself,  and  since  he  has  obliged  us 
to  seek  him  by  the  road  through  life,  to  provide  the  child  with 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  journey,  is  the  strict  duty  of  the 
instructer. 
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*  But,  that  life  b  a  journey,  that  the  idea  of  marching  ought 
to  be  attached  to  all  the  periods  of  our  existence,  is  what  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently  set  forth,  it 
appears  to  me,  in  the  various  definitions  which  have  been  given 
of  education.  People  would  say  that  the  object  was  to  lead  the 
youth  to  a  certain  state,  rather  than  to  impress  upon  him  the 
motion  which  shall  one  day  carry  him  infinitely  beyond  that 
state  ;  and  nevertheless,  as  the  great  moral  and  intellectual 
development  at  the  end  of  childhood,  is  nothing  when  compared 
with  what  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  mature  age,  the  thing  'by 
far  the  most  essential,  is  to  give  the  impulse.  The  progress 
already  made  is  of  less  importance  than  the  disposition  for 
ulterior  progress  ;  so  that  it  is  less  necessary  to  take  notice  of 
the  degree  of  the  child's  advancement  in  his  career,  than  of  the 
resolution  with  which  he  appears  inspired  to  run  it.  The  more 
nearly  a  pupil  approaches  the  general  level  of  society,  in  relig- 
ion and  knowledge,  the  more  easily  can  he  persuade  himself 
that  he  has  no  longer  any  thing  to  acquire  in  these  two  respects ; 
so  that  there  is  a  reason  of  stagnation,  and  by  consequence  of 
mediocrity,  in  advancement- itself,  if  it  is  not  the  cause  of  new 
efibrts. 

^  This  is  why  so  many  educations,  in  appearance  the  object  of 
great  care,  are  attended  only  with  insignificant  results.  This 
is  why  so  many  minds,  so  many  souls,  degrade  themselves. 
When  there  is  no  interior  movement  of  life,  every  thing  with- 
ers and  soon  perishes.  Not  to  grow  is  to  decrease  ;  not  to 
advance  is  to  go  back  :  such  is  human  nature.  If  there  is  in 
us  a  principle  of  amendment,  there  is  also  a  principle  of  de- 
cline. Strength  is  fiecessary  in  order  not  to  descend  ;  and 
perhaps  one  never  gathers  enough,  but  when  he  aspires  to. 
mount. 

^  According  to  Kant,  the  end  of  education  should  be  this  : — 
io  develope  in  the  individual  all  the  perfecHtm  of  which  he  is  «iiscep- 
iible.  But  as  such  a  work  cannot  be  achieved  in  infancy,  and 
as  it  requires  for  its  accomplishment  the  entire  existence,  I 
Tenture  to  propose  a  slight  change  in  this  fine  definition  ;  to 
give  to  the  pvpU  the  will  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  perfection 
of  which  he  shall  one  day  he  susceptible,^ 

The  preceding  is  sufficient  to  give  a  conception  of  the  gen- 
eral principles,  the  great  ruling  ideas,  which  form  in  some  sort 
the  theoretical  part  of  the  work  ; — what  the  author  might  call 
her  philosophy  of  education.     In  the  following  books  we  ar- 
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rive  at  the  practical  applications.  After  having  pointed  oat 
the  end,  it  remains  to  find  the  means  of  conducting  us  thither ; 
and,  for  this,  an  indispensable  condition  is  to  recognize  the 
laws  of  the  moral  developement  of  our  species,  the  order 
according  to  which  the  intellectual  faculties  display  them- 
selves. It  is  necessary  to  follow  their  march  and  their  pro- 
gress, from  the  child's  birth.  Most  writers,  who  have  treated 
of  education,  have  dwelt  too  little  on  the  first  years  of  life. 
The  infant  i^  a  chipped  block,  but  skilfully  prepared  for  the 
future.  He  has  in  germ  all  that  which  should  make  the  roan. 
He  supplies  by  instinct  the  means  which  are  still  wanting  to 
him.  But  already  these  first  impressions,  these  first  habits, 
leave  upon  the  character  and  the  understanding  a  stanop  which 
cannot  be  eflliced.  Thus  Madame  Necker  stops  with  partic- 
ular care  to  study  the  tender  age.  She  has  devoted  the  second 
and  third  books  of  her  work  to  observe  the  first  epoch  of  hu- 
man existence  ;  that  is  to  say,  infancy  during  its  (bur  first 
years.  In  her  preface  she  gives  the  following  exposition  of 
the  importance  of  this  period,  so  short,  but  so  rich  in  interest- 
ing facts  for  the  observer. 

'  There  exists  between  this  period  and  the  following  a  line 
of  demarkation,  which  is  not  traced  arbitrarily,  but  which  de- 
pends upon  the  immutable  and  necessary  order  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual.  The  child  of  five  years  is  in 
possession  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties  granted  to  humanity. 
Some  of  these  faculties,  feeble  and  little  exercised,  often  put 
in  play  by  the  most  frivolous  motives,  express  themselves  ms 
yet  only  by  insignificant  acts ;  but  are  nevertheless  seen  to 
manifest  themselves  in  him,  and  he  makes  use  of  them  in 
his  way.  Before  four  years,  on  the  contray,  the  child  is  a 
being  by  himself.  Ho  lacks  one  of  the  essentia]  elements  of 
human  reason,  reflection.  His  mind,  already  very  active,  does 
not  turn  its  view  upon  itself,  and  has  no  perception  of  its  own 
operations.  Besides,  the  instincts  of  the  first  age  are  with 
him  in  their  vigour.  His  constitution,  both  moral  and  physical, 
is  still  composed  to  a  great  degree  of  the  gifts  granted  to  the 
earliest  age  for  d  temporary  and  special  end  ;  gifts  which  are 
no  longer  found  in  the  sequel.  Thus  dispositions  which  par- 
take of  the  mysterious  nature  of  instinct,  such  as  sympathy 
and  the  propensity  to  imitation,  soon  cease  to  make  theipseives 
remarked,  whether  they  have  really  much  diminished,  or  wheth- 
er the   new  development  of  the   faculties  which  are  better 
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known  to  us  alone  attracts  our  attention.  In  fine,  when  even 
the  child  already  makes  use  of  language,  he  still  employs  it 
only  as  a  means  of  communicating  outwardly  ;  his  thought 
does  not  unroll  itself  interiorly  into  words,  if  one  may  be 
allowed  such  an  expression  ;  and  he  lives  always  that  life  of 
sensations,  images,  desires,  and  various  impressions,  which  is 
that  of  the  new-born  infant  and  of  animals.  From  this  mode 
of  existence  so  different  from  ours,  it  results  that  the  first  age 
is  the  only  one  which  is  thoroughly  separated  from  the  follow- 
ing ages  ;  whilst  these  are  connected  by  insensible  gradations. 
'  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  suddenly  that  the  dispositions  of  the 
first  age  are  seen  to  disappear.  The  period  from  five  to  ten 
years  is  an  interval  of  transition,  during,  which  the  instincts  of 
the  child  grow  gradually  weaker,  as  the  faculties  of  the  man 
increase.  But  these  instincts  still  subsist  in  the  bosom  of  the 
individual,  when  they  have  become  difficult  to  be  recognized. 
If  then  one  has  neglected  to  study  them  when  they  reign  alone, 
one  will  not  distinguish  them  in  a  more  complicatgd  existence. 
One  of  the  elements  of  the  moral  constitution  of  the  pupil  will 
always  escape  us,  if  we  have  not  observed  the  child  in  the 
tender  age.' 

Madame  Necker  follows,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  child, 
of  its  impressions,  and  of  its  ideas.  After  having  observed  its 
natural  instincts  and  the  first  wants  which  put  them  in  play, 
she  studies  the  action  of  the  exterior  world  upon  this  soul  still 
in  ignorance  of  all  things,  and  she  applies  herself  to  surprise 
the  awaking  of  the  various  faculties.  She  sees  spring  up  sue- 
cessively,  memory,  imagination,  sympathy,  the  propensity  to 
imitation.  Here,  I  think,  I  ought  to  cite  some  of  the  remarks 
of  the  author,  to  prove  at  once  the  justness  and  acuteness  of 
her  perceptions,  and  her  sagacity  in  unravelling  the  processes 
of  incipient  intelligence.  The  following  are  a  few  passages 
from  a  piece,  full  of  grace,  upon  the  serenity  of  the  first  age. 

'An  infant,  at  six  months,  half  reclined  in  his  cradle,  and 
playing  with  its  little  hands,  is  in  a  situation  ,the  most  happy. 
It  is  the  same  at  nine  or  ten  months,  when  seated  upon  a  carpet, 
it  amuses  itself  with  dispersing  various  objects,  which  it  next 
seeks  to  collect.  While  it  is  playing  thus,  you  may  resume  your 
occupations ;  a  look,  certain  signs  of  intelligence  from  time  to 
time,  are  sufficient  to  tell  him  that  he  is  protected,  and  his  seen* 
rity  is  perfect.  Never  deceive  such  a  sentiment.  Oo  to  him,  if 
he  gets  into  difficulty,  or  even  if,  his  interior  movement  beginning 
to  subside,  he  can  no  longer  spread  it  upon  what  surrounds  him. 
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TheD,  nevertheless,  be  not  in  haste,  and  endeavoar  to  give  a 
short  exercise  to  his  patience.  Try  to  make  him  attach  a  sense 
to  this  simple  word :  Wait.  If  this  word  has  always  e]q>ressed 
a  sacred  promise,  it  will  take  by  degrees  a  great  signification. 
The  child  will  comprehend  that  you  are  decided  to  succor  him^ 
but  that  you  have  a  vocation  yourself;  that  he  ought  to  receive 
and  not  to  exact ;  and  he  will  be  the  more  tender  and  the  more 
grateful  for  it.' 

A  skilful  German  physician,  Mr.  Freidlander,  was  struck,  oo 
arriving  in  France,  to  see  to  what  degree  people  there  sought 
to  excite  the  vivacity  of  little  children. 

<  It  has  appeared  to  me,'  says  he,  '  that  mothers  played  too 
much  with  their  children  in  the  first  period  of  life,  and  that 
they  excited  too  much  their  vivacity.  In  Germany  mothers 
are  often  heard  to  recommend  to  their  infants  to  keep  them- 
selves quiet.^ 

What  reflections  does  not  this  observation  so  simple  suggest? 
Who  can  determine  the  influence  of  this  difference  of  conduct? 
Who  shall  tell  us  if  the  so  marked  preponderance  of  the  active 
faculties  with  one  of  the  two  people,  and  of  the  contemplative 
faculties  with  the  other,  may  not  be  assigned  to  this  same 
cause,  which  reproduces  itself  under  various  forms  during  the 
whole  course  of  education  ? 

From  sympathy  Madame  Necker  makes  to  spring  the  pro- 
pensity to  imitation.  I  am  not  too  clear  if,  rigorously  speaking, 
this  lineage  is  very  exact.  I  should  be  rather  disposed  to  think 
that  the  instinct  which  excites  the  child  to  imitate  what  he  sees 
done,  is  primitive  like  the  others.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the 
observations  in  detail  are  not  the  less  just. 

^  After  having  felt  with  us/  says  the  author,  '  the  child  wishes 
to  act  like  us :  this  is  very  simple.  He  believes  himself  able  to 
execute  what  he  sees  us  do,  and  his  attempts,  at  once  graceful 
and  awkward,  are  for  us  the  source  of  great  amusement.  We 
make  him  an  object  of  pleasantry,  whilst  such  undertakings  were 
with  him  the  effect  of  a  serious  desire,  which  we  soon  come  to 
prevent.  Natural  essays  of  imitation  become  premeditated,  af^ 
fected  almost,  when  they  are  continued  to  divert  us. 

'  A  woman  receives  a  letter,  and  reads  aloud  some  passage  of 
it  to  those  who  are  around  her,  without  thinking  that  she  is 
heard  by  her  child.  Soon  the  latter  avails  himself  of  the  first 
paper  he  can  find,  raises  it  before  his  face;  and  at  random  utters 
all  the  words  which  he  reooliects,  connecting  them  by  a  sound 
similar  to  that  of  speech.  If  the  witnesses  of  this  scene  set 
themselves  to  laughing,  the  child  does  not  interrupt  his  reading. 
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A  glance  thrown  clandestinely  upon  his  mother  reveals  in  him  a 
comic  mixture  of  gravity  which  he  wishes  to  preserve  as  an  actor, 
and  of  the  gaiety  which  he  participates.  Soon,  animated  by  suc- 
cess, he  carries  his  part  still  higher  and  higher,  and  at  the  end 
there  is  nothing  in  him  but  a  little  buffoon  who  seeks  to  amuse. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  begin  by  pleasantry,  but  thought  in 
good  faith  that  he  was  setting  himself  about  a  serious  occupation.' 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  of  the  second  book,  has 
for  its  title,  How  chiidren  learn  to  speak.  The  author  submits  to 
a  learned  analysis  this  new  privilege  of  our  species,  and  the 
curious  apprenticeship  which  the  child  makes  in  it ;  and  she 
throws  light  upon  the  march  of  his  intellectual  development, 
by  the  order  in  which  he  makes  use  of  the  different  parts  of 
speech.  There  aic  three  sorts  of  words  which  the  child  pro- 
nounces before  others.  These  are,  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjec- 
tives ;  which  form  the  matter,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  dis- 
course. They  express  his  chief  interests  in  the  midst  of  this 
world  to  which  he  is  still  a  stranger,  viz:  to  distinguish  exterior 
objects  by  names,  to  define  his  own  impressions  by  adjectives, 
and,  in  fine,  to  express  his  determinations  by  verbs. 

'  Two  words  which  the  child  learns  very  readily,  the  particles 
yes  and  no,  are  translations  of  gestures.  They  designate  the 
material  act  of  repelling  and  of  receiving,  and  thereby  become 
verbs  :  they  are  velle  and  nolle,  to  will  and  to  will  not. 

*  There  are  next  some  adjectives  which  introduce  themselves 
into  his  head.  They  are  those  which  express  lively  and  frequent 
sensations.  Pretty  is  soon  of  this  number,  so  great  with  him  is 
the  need  of  testifying  his  admiration. 

'  Those  vestiges  of  animal  language  which  have  been  preserved 
in  our  idioms,  those  cries  which  have  been  received  into  human 
language  under  the  name  of  inierfections,  tho  child  siezes  upon 
and  applies  to  a  wonder.  Never  is  the  Oh!  of  disagreeable 
astonishment  confounded  with  the  Ah  !  of  pleasure,  nor  the  sen- 
timental O  of  prayer.  How  much  time  must  roll  away  before 
one  could  explain  all  this  to  him  philosophically  !  But  the  young 
bird  has  learned  the  song  of  its  mother.' 

On  the  subject  of  general  nouns  and  of  abstract  ideas,  the 
author  combats  in  some  points  the  opiniop  of  Locke  and  Con- 
dillac.  It  seems  to  us  that  these  philosophers  have  never 
denied  that  the  mind  begins  by  a  purely  individual  notion  of 
objects ;  and  perhaps  they  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
admitting,  with  the  author,  that  general  terms  are  not,  to  the 
child,  the  expression  of  an  abstract  idea  already  conceived,  but 
that  they  will  be  the  instrument  which  shall  enable  him  to  con- 
ceive them. 
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Already  two  women  of  superior  mind  had  written  upon  edu- 
cation, Madame  de  Remusat  and  Madame  Guizot.  The  work 
of  Madame  Necker  is  destined  to  take  an  honourable  rank 
among  these  labours  so  useful.  We  find  in  it  the  alliance  of 
an  exalted  reason  with  that  delicacy  of  perception  which  aeems 
more  particularly  given  to  the  female  mind.  It  will  be  read 
and  consulted  with  profit  by  all  mothers,  and  we  may  add,  by 
philosophers,  who  will  find  therein  a  collection  of  facta  and 
experiments,  new  and  curious,  upon  our  nature.  Beaidea  the 
elegance  and  grace  of  the  style,  that  which  makes  its  charm  is 
that  it  breathes  throughout  that  love  of  the  beautiful  and  that 
purity  of  moral  sentiment,  which  are  the  emanation  of  an 
exalted  soul. 


[For  the  Journal  of  Education.] 
Art.  VIII. — Cursory  Remarks  on  the  b^uenct  of  NovtU, 

We  are  aware  that   we  have   taken  a  subject  which  would 
harldly  come  within   the  limits  of  education,  according  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word.     By  education   is  commonly 
understood,  nothing  beyond  the  direct  instruction  afforded  to  the 
young.  But  it  appears  to  ua  that  it  is  time  that  this  word  should 
have  a  broader  meaning — that  it  should  be  made  to  embrace 
whatever  tends  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  an  individ- 
ual, whether  it  proceed  from  the  direct  efforts  of  the  instructer, 
or  from  those  influences  which  are  imperceptibly  changing  the 
state  and  condition  of  society.     Regarding  the  word  in  this  ex- 
tended sense,   there  is  much  more  of  education  that  ia  latent, 
than  there  is  apparent — and  surely  it  is  not  useless  thus  to  re- 
gard it,  since  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  causes,  which  are  giv- 
ing a  tone  and  character  to  almost  every  mind,  is  certainly  nut 
unimportant  to  the  application  of  suitable  external  aids  to  ita 
development.     The  husbandman  may  cultivate  his  soil,  simply 
from  experience,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  those  sciences,  of 
which  his  vocation  affords  such   ample  illustration — but  when 
you  reveal  to  him  the  laws  of  nature  you  infuse  new  life  into 
his  calling,  and  his  mind  seems  to  form  a  connecting  link  bcH 
tween  the  secret  inward  power  of  growth,  and  the  external 
means  of  cultivation.  So  it  is  with  education.  The  disease  of  the 
infant  must  sometimes  be  cured  by  changing  the  quality  of  the 
milk  of  its  mother.     Let  the  instructer  become  acquainted  with 
the  power  which  is  working  within,  and  he  will  be  able  to  work 
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with  it,   and  if  it  bring  forth  good  fruit  to  cherish  it,  if  bad   to 
correct  and  root  it  out. 

Thus  it  is,  that  when  particular  causes  become  so  universal  in 
their  influence,  as  to  impart  a  new  hue  to  the  common  mind  of 
society,   their  consideration  becomes  important  to  the  instruc* 
ter;  for  his  labours  are  not  entirely  of  an  absoUite,  but  of  a  rel- 
ative character.     He  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  that 
goes  to  constitute  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people  ;  for   this  condition  is  exerting  a  secret  influence  on 
the  object  of  his  care,  of  which  it  should  be  his  aim  to  derive 
all  the  advantage  and  to  avoid  all  the  evil.     The  education  of 
the  heart  is  certainly  not  less  important  and  more  diflicult  than 
that  of  the  understanding.     For  the  latter,  the  field  of  Fcii  nee 
is  ample,  and  its  laws  are  fixed  immoveably  and  many  of  them 
are  clearly  demonstrated.     Thus  what  is  true  may  bo  defined 
and  made  apparent,  but  what  is  good  in  the  aflTections  is  not  so 
easily  measured.  Different  people  also  have  very  different  views 
of  what   is  good.     That  the  love  of  parents  for  their  offspring 
should  oflen  be  of  such  a  quality  as  to  become  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing,  is  no  less  true  than  deplorable.     They  some- 
times seem  in  their  children  to  see  themselves  as  it  were  pro- 
jected before  them,  and   to  make  the  poor  little  sufferers  both 
the  depositaries  and  the  victims  of  their  own  pride.     Thus  the 
love  which  should  be  the  purest  and  the  most  useful,  may  become 
the  most  selfish  and  the  most  deadly  in  its  effects;  and  that  em- 
brace which  should   protect  and  preserve,  may  in  its  violence 
suffocate  and  destroy.    Parental  affection  is  designed  by  Provi- 
dence to  have  for  its  object  not  merely  the  health  and  preser- 
vation of  the  body  but  that  of  the  mind  also  ;  and  it  is  most 
deeply  to  be  r^retted,  that  it  is  so  frequently  unable  to  discri- 
minate between  the  good  and  evil  tendencies  in  the  subjects  of 
its  care.    The  secret,  imperceptible  influence  of  religion,  how- 
ever, on  all  classes  and  ages  of  society,  though  immeasurably 
short  of  what  it  is  designed  to  be,  is  still  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance.    The  mind  of  the  child  requires  the   heat  and  light 
which  descend  from  another  world,  not  less  than  the  objects  of 
nature  do  those  which  warm   and  illumine   this.     Without  the 
education  of  the  heart,  that  of  the  understanding  must  be  a  life- 
less and  useless  thing.     Knowledge  without  principle  seeks  not 
to  enlighten,  but  to  enslave  the  world.     It  would  hide  its  treas- 
ures from  the  common  eye  of  man,  that  it  may  the  better  turn 
them  to  its  own  purposes.  The  gold  becomes  dim  that  is  grasp- 
ed for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  possessor  in  the  attempt  to  de* 
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stroy  others,  is  sure  to  destroy  himself.  The  circle  of  his  tis- 
ion  is  contracted  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own  interest,  not 
his  real  good,  but  his  apparent  interest.  It  is  truly  of  little  con- 
sequence to  impart  treasures  whether  of  gold  or  of  knowledge, 
without  first  imparting  the  disposition  to  use  them  in  the  service 
of  mankind,  and  while  the  instructor  is  anxiously  watching  the 
progress  of  the  objectof  his  care ,  his  mind  should  be  turned  in- 
ward with  still  more  anxiety  to  that  central  power,  where  the 
slightest  false  movement,  which  may  be  then  almost  impercepti- 
ble, is  sure  some  day  to  become  visible  in  the  disarrangement 
of  all  the  other  parts*  While  his  understanding  is  applied  to 
the  understanding,  his  heart  also  should  rest  on  the  heart  of 
the  child  ;  warming  the  atmosphere  about  it,  that  its  young  af- 
fections may  come  into  existence  in  health  and  safety.  But  it 
is  time  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  few  remarks,  we  have  to  make 
more  directly  on  the  subject. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  renders,  that  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  reading  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  novels, 
and  that  they  are  silently  exerting  an  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  age,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Of  these  there  are  some,  though  we  are  happy  to  believe  they 
are  becoming  less  common,  where  immorality  is  not  only  not 
discountenanced,  but  is  set  off  in  such  relief  with  the  more  at- 
tractive qualities  of  human  nature,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
dangerous  tendency  with  the  youthful  unguarded  mind.  It  is  not 
our  object  to  speak  of  works  of  this  character.  They  should  be 
banished  with  the  seducer  from  all  decent  society.  We  would 
shut  our  doors  against  that  literature  under  whatever  form  it 
may  appear,  which  would  come  into  our  dwellings  *  rouged  like 
an  harlot,  and  with  the  harlot's  wanton  lear.'  T^ovels  of  this 
description  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  infidelity,  and,  like  the 
writings  of  infidels,  have  no  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  lover 
of  true  religion — for  he  that  hath  been  permitted  to  feel  and  to 
seethe  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  eternal  foundation,  of  jus- 
tice and  judgment,  can  no  longer  admit  these  subjects  as  de- 
batable ground,  and  ought  not  to*  have  his  peace  disturbed  by^ 
such  intruders. 

The  majority  of  our  novels,  however,  must  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  to  which  we 
have  alluded  ;  and  though  we  might  hesitate  to  pronounce  them 
as  absolutely  good  in  themselves,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  being  remedial  in  the  existing  state  of  society.  They 
have  been  regarded  by  religion  as  an  open  enemy,  or  at  best  a 
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doubtful  friend  ;  but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  existing  state  of  religion  and  science  in  the 
world,  and  by  no  means  an  unfair  representative  of  them.  Re- 
ligion regards  its  subjects  as  immortal ;  by  denying  immortality 
to  the  strongest  feelines  by  which  we  are  influenced,  she  gives 
to  the  novelist,  that  which  she  will  at  some  future  period  re- 
mand as  her  own  property,  and  which  when  rightly  used  in 
her  service  will  work  miracles  indeed  in  changing  the  moral 
condition  of  the  world.  Religion  has  left  us  no  less  to  the  im- 
agination than  the  novelist ;  and  when  the  distant  prospects 
of  happiness  and  misery  which  she  has  held  forth,  shall  be  lost 
in  the  view  of  the  good  and  bad  affections  which  exist  at  pres- 
ent, then  also  may  the  stories  of  romance  subside  into  the  ac- 
tual enjoyments  of  domestic  life.  The  literature  of  the  day  is 
in  fact  the  offspring  of  the  religion  of  the  day  ;  and  that  it  is 
not  acknowledged  as  such,  argues  as  unfavourably  of  the  chas- 
tity and  purity  of  the  latter,  as  of  the  former. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  tell  to  either  sex,  the  secret  of  the 
power  of  novels.  They  call  into  action  that  strong  love  which 
may  be  chastened  and  purified,  but  before  which  even  reli- 
gion itself  may  be  in  danger,  when,  as  has  sometimes  been  the 
case,  she  rashly  attempts  to  eradicate  it.  There  must  be  a  he- 
ro and  heroine,  and  the  object  of  the  story  is  to  make  the  inte- 
rest in  their  union  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  This  is  efiected  by  presenting  them  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive light ;  by  leaving  the  result  in  obscurity  ;  by  thickening 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  happy  issue  ;  and  by  a  variety  of  in- 
cidents by  which  the  interest  is  increased,  and  the  desire 
strengthened  by  being  continued  and  directed  to  the  same  end. 
When  the  novelist  has  succeeded  in  calling  into  excitement  this 
master-passion  of  the  human  breast,  it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to 
put  into  requisition  all  the  servants  of  the  household.  The 
reader  is  prepared  to  look  with  new  pleasure  on  the  scenery  of 
aature  ;  to  listen  with  rapture  to  the  music  which  seems  to  f^H* 
on  his  ear  ;  to  travel  over  seas  and  through  forests  ;  to  mingle 
with  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society,  and  to  listen  to  the  pages 
of  history  when  she  condescends  to  appear  in  the  garments  of 
fiction. 

Thus  it  is  that  novels  operate  on  the  feelings  rather  than  the 
understanding.  They  are  performing  a  work  at  the  present 
day  on  the  heart,  scarcely  less  important  than  that  which  sci- 
entific researches  are  effecting  on  the  intellect ;  nor  do  we 
discover  more  of  irreligion  in  the  looseness  of  the  one,  than  in 
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the  pride  and  seit-complacency  of  the  other.  They  are  mould- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  community  into  a  common  form,  and 
insensibly  removing  asperities  of  temper  which  might  not  yield 
to  the  direct  power  of  truth.  The  particulars  they  contain  may 
be  soon  forgotten,  but  they  leave  a  swell  on  the  memory,  which 
does  not  so  readily  subside.  The  temporary  exercise  they  af* 
ford  to  the  feelings,  if  not  abused,  seems  to  us  not  unfavourable 
to  their  healthy  development.  Little  girls  must  have  their  dolls, 
and  little  boys  their  riding  sticks. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  an  age  distinguished  beyond  all 
others  for  its  strict  adherence  to  facts  in  scientific  researches, 
should  likewise  be  remarkable  for  such  an  exuberance  of  works 
of  fiction.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are  the  product  of  the 
same  soil.  The  multitude  of  novels  of  the  present  day,  could 
Dot  have  been  produced  in  an  age  less  scientific;  and  were  it  pos- 
sible, it  would  have  been  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. As  it  is,  there  are  undoubtedly  weak  minds  among 
both  sexes  which  are  removed  from  their  proper  balance,  and 
suspended,  as  it  were,  midway  between  earth  and  heaven,  at 
once  deprived  of  the  sober  realities  of  this  world,  and  of  the 
pleasure  they  might  derive  from  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion, did  they  not  mistake  the  picture  for  the  object  that  is 
painted.  But  there  is  fortunately  for  the  most  part  a  string  to 
the  kite,  and  the  buoyant  flights  of  fancy  acknowledge  a  centri- 
petal power  in  the  unyielding,  unchangeable  character  of  sci- 
entific knowledge.  The  only  rational  pleasure  connected  with 
the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  is  never  unattended  with  the 
perception  that  they  are  such.  The  closer  the  resemblance  to 
nature  the  better.  We  may  sometimes  almost  lose  ourselves 
as  when  gazing  on  a  beautiful  picture  ;  but  those  who  cannot 
distinguish  painted  fruit  from  real,  by  the  sight,  the  touch  or  the 
taste,  may  learn  their  mistake  to  their  sorrow  when  they  have 
swallowed  it.  Those  who  so  far  mistake  the  character  of  novels, 
as  to  use  them  as  something  real  and  substantial  in  themselves, 
will  shortly  find  them  as  unsatisfactory  as  those  realities  from 
which  they  are  endeavouring  to  fly.  It  is  necessary  not 
only  that  we  feel  that  they  are  natural,  but  that  they  are  only 
a  resemblance  of  nature,  and  not  only  that  they  resemble  na- 
ture but  to  witness  the  art  by  which  this  resemblance  is  pro- 
duced. Have  but  a  real  mirror,  and  the  magic  of  a  mirror 
dance  is  ended. 

For  ourselves,  we  regard  the  use  of  novels  as  purely  medici- 
nal.    When   fatigued  or  perplexed  with  business  or  study,  or 
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wearied  by  passions  which  yield  only  by  little  and  little  to  the 
power  of  higher  principles,  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  fiy 
from  ourselves,  they  help  us  to  do  it.  The  names  and  the 
contents  are  at  once  forgotten  ;  but  if  they  are  what  they  should 
be,  they  refresh  and  invigorate  the  mind  like  sleep.  It  is  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  use  them  sparingly,  and  not  to  forget  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  used.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
a  drunkard  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  and  he  that  makes  that 
in  spirit  his  meat  and  drink,  which  is  good  and  safe  only  as 
an  occasional  stimulus,  is  in  the  way  to  destroy  his  power  of 
discriminating  between  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
to  bring  disease  and  death  into  his  soul. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  design  of  these  remarks  to  speak  in 
terms  ofunqualitied  approbation  of  any  of  our  novels.  As  they 
are  made  to  please  the  taste  of  the  day,  they  yield  readily  to 
its  corruptions*  There  is  much  that  is  depraved  and  affected 
in  the  existiag  state  of  society,  and  those  who  write  to  please 
people  as  they  are,  must  not  hold  a  glass  before  them,  which 
will  make  them  blush  at  their  own  deformities.  But  we  trust 
that  the  fountain-head  of  literature  may  yet  be  opened.  Protes- 
tanism  has  been  gaining  ground,  but  religion  has  continued  a 
recluse.  She  has  long  enough  stood  aloof  both  from  science 
and  literature.  It  remains  for  her  to  enter  into  them  not  with 
a  sad  countenance,  but  with  childlike  innocence  chastening  and 
purifying  ;  and  to  receive  from  them  a  tithe  in  return.  Then 
shall  we  delight  to  behold  all  things,  in  their  proper  places  and 
true  relations  ;  both  the  trees  which  are  laden  with  fruit,  and 
the  flowers  which  cheer  us  with  their  beauty  and  fragrance, 
and  send  us  rich  presents  by  the  little  bee  that  visits  their  se« 
cret  chambers. 
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Model  li^ani  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens,  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber *23,  18^,  at  the  school  room,  No.  2*2! » Arch  street:  Robert  Rals- 
ton, F«sq.  was  called  to  the  chair ;  and  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  appointed 

secretary. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Carll,  stated  the-  object  of  the  meetinjr  to  be  the  for- 
mation of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  in  this  city,  a  *  Mod- 
el Infant  School,*  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  many  schools  of  that  kind 
already  in  existence,  and  which,  when  suitable  instructers  shall  be  sup- 
plied, will  undoubtedly  rise  up  in  every  town  ami  district  in  the  Union. 
After  a  statement  of  the  very  great  benefits  which  had  attended  the 
labours  of  individuals  and  the  public  in  the  good  cause,  in  varioos 
places ;— and,  after  several  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  the  meeting  in  the  plan  proposed  ;  it  was 

Resolvedj  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  circular,  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  these  schools  in  every  town  and  district 
throughout  our  State  and  country ;  and  also,  an  invitation  to  cooper- 
mte  in  the  establishment  of  a  Model  School ;  which  committee,  when 
appointed,  shall  receive  any  communication  relative  to  the  interest  of 
the  society. 

The  committee  consists  of  Rev.  M.  Carll;  J.  R.  Chandler,  and 
Rev.  R.  W.  Cushman. 

J.  R.  Cha.tdlee,  Secretary.  Robkrt  Ralstoic,  Chairman. 

CIRCULAR. 

To  the  Friends  ofhifarU  Schools  throughout  the  United  Sto/et:— 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens,  Two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  those 
excellent  institutions,  called  Infant  Schools,  were  introduced  into  these 
United  States.  Of  their  vast  importance,  in  a  civil,  moral,  and  reli- 
jgious  point  of  view  ;  of  the  practicability  of  interesting  the  infant  mind, 
by  adaressing  the  fkculty  of  sensation ;  giving  the  thinking  principle 
a  proper  direction,  and  thus  laying  the  basis  of  future  intellectual  en- 
ergy, there  no  longer  remains  a  doubt.  Actual  experiment  has  estab- 
lished the  fact 

In  a  document  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  pretend  to  enlarge  upon 
their  incalculable  benefits :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  whether  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation;  as  a  matter  of  econo- 
my  and  actual  saving  to  the  State ;  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  political 
existence ;  or  the  present  and  future  happmess  of  our  fellow  men ; 
they  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist 
claims  of  no  ordinary  character. 

Did  we  stand  in  need  of  arguments  to  convince  us  of  their  utility, 
what  better  can  be  offered  than  the  favourable  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  received  by  the  public  ?  Already  we  find  tiiem  introduced 
into  all  our  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  Atlantic  States.  In  Phil- 
adelphia alone,  there  aro  nine,  containing,  in  the  aggregate,  from  fif- 
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teen  to  eighteen  hundred  children,  rescued  from  the  contagfion  of 
wickedness,  and  their  footsteps  directed  into  the  paths  of  virtue.*  Not 
on\Y  are  these  little  innocents  snatched  from  the  scenes  of  disorder 
which  the  streets  and  alleys  of  a  populous  city  exhibit,  but  the  manner 
in  which  tliey  are  prepared,  afler  passing  through  this  early  course  of 
instruction,  to  enter  our  free  schools,  sabbath  schools,  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  furnishes  another  consideration,  which  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  philanthropist 

These  schools  are  probably  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  entire  system  of  education:  they  will  urge  forward  those  who 
are  now  in  advance ;  new  modes  of  instruction  will  be  introduced  ; 
new  illustrations  of  science,  and  a  superior  discipline  will  obtain,  ground- 
ed in  tlie  la'v  of  mutual  kindness. 

Even  now,  a  plan  of  instruction  is  called  for,  founded  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  faculties  composing  it, 
the  order  in  which  these  faculties  exist,  and  the  discipline  best  adapt- 
ed for  their  exercise  and  gradual  development.  Regarding  the  sen- 
ses as  the  inlets  to  the  mind,  we  must  commence  with  sensation,  obser- 
vationj  and  rtJUdion^  thus  forming  the  basis  of  thought;  and  introduc- 
ing those  elements,  out  of  which,  by  means  of  reflection,  comparison, 
discrimination,  and  association,  the  higher  faculties'of  memory,  judff- 
ment,  reason,  intellect,  and,  in  short,  thu  moral  and  religious  senti- 
menta  are  formed,  by  which  the  passions  and  propensities  of  our  ani- 
mal nature  are  to  be  controlled. 

Such  being  the  important  consequences  resulting  from  these  insti-* 
tutions,  it  is  obvious  that  they  call  for  a  well  diffested  system,  and  fa- 
cilities of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  instruction,  of  which 
they  are  at  present  destitute. 

The  friends  of  Infant  Schools  are,  therefore,  most  earnestly  solicit- 
ed to  cooperate  with  the  society  now  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablisliing  a  Model  School,  with  a  view  of  perfecting  the  system,  and  of 
affording  opportunities  for  training  up  persons  to  take  upon  themselves 
a  charge  so  interestmg. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  above  alluded  to,  immediate  steps  will  be 
taken  to  introduce  all  existing  improvements  and  facilities  of  impart- 
ing instruction  which  have  the  sanction  of  experience,  both  in  Europe 
'and  in  our  country.  No  idea  or  impression,  of  a  physical  nature,  mil 
be  considered  as  permanently  fixed  in  the  mind,  until  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  observation  and  scrutiny  of  the  setists;  we  shall  there- 
fore draw  largely  from  the  stores  of  nature,  and  much  pains  will  be  ta- 
ken to  provide  a  suitable  apparatus.  A  correspondence  has  already 
been  opened  with  the  Infant  School  Society  or  London ;  the  fruits  of 
their  experience  will  be  received  and  promptly  transmitted  to  the  estab- 
lishments throughout  our  own  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  uniUd  effort  will  now  be  made  by  the  Christian 
philanthrophist  to  lay  a  foundation,  that  shall  be  an  honour  to  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  an  imperishable  monument  of  glory  to  our  coon- 
try. 

It  is  intended,  that  any  community  or  individual  subscribing  a  mod- 
erate sum  towards  the  support  of  this  Model  School,  shall  be  entitlisd 
to  send  one  or  more  persons  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  system, 

*  An  equal  number  waiting  to  be  received. 
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So  MOD  u  the  funds  will  permit,  this  school  will  go  into  opermtioa. 
In  the  mean  time,  any  communications  (post  paid)  addressed  to  either 
of  the  subscribers,  composing  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  society, 
will  receive  due  attention. 

M.  M.  Carli*, 

Jos.   R.  CBAXDLCa. 

Oetoher  l#f,  1829.  Robt.  W.  CusHMAit. 


Umeertxty  of  London. 

Notice  or  the  Courses  or  Lccturbs 
During  the  Session  1829—1880. 

The  division  of  the  Classes  and  the  method  of  instruction  ori|[ina1ly  adopt- 
ed have  been  carried  into  effect  without  any  important  alteration,  and  they 
have  been  found  to  answer  so  well  that  no  change  is  contemplated.  The 
hours  at  which  some  of  the  Classes  meet  have  been  altered  ;  and  in  those  Ibr 
Ihe  modem  languages,  the  Students  are  to  be  divided  into  Sknior  and  Junior 
Clasps. 

The  Session  of  the  University  commences  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  15th  of  July. 

The  following  Classes  will  open  on  Monday  the  1st  of  November,  and  will 
continue  till  the  middle  of  July,  with  no  other  interniptioo  than  a  recess  of 
about  ten  days  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  l^nugages.  Literature,  and  Antiqolties. 

The  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages  and 
literature. 

The  Hebrew,  Persian,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and  Hindoostanee  Languages 
and  Literature. 

Mathematics,  Natural  PhlloMphy,  and  Zoology. 

Jurisprudence  and  English  Law.  These  Classes,  however,  will  be  sus- 
pended during  the  Spring  Circuit  and  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  Class  of  Political  Economy  commences  on  the  Ist  of  February,  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  Session. 

The  following  Medical  Classes  will  open  on  Thur«day  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, with  the  exceptions  aAerwards  stated,  and  will  continue  to  the  middle  of 
May,  without  any  interruption  except  for  a  few  days  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery, 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.  Clinical  Medicine,  Midwifery  and  Dis* 
eases  of  Women  and  Children,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Chemistry, 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Dissections  and  Demonstrations. 

The  Class  of  Botany  will  open  on  the  1st  of  April  and  continue  for  three 
months. 

The  plan  of  the  University  Includes  the  following  branches,  for  which  Pro« 
feasors  have  not  jret  been  appointed :  Loeic,  and  me  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind  ;  Moral  ajpl  Political  Philosophy  ;  History,  Ancient  and  Modem ; 
Roman  Law  ;  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Students  are  to  enter  their  names  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Clanes,  and  all  fees  are  to  be  paid  at  the  office  of  the  University.  Students 
nominated  by  a  Proprietor  mus{  bring  a  written  nomination,  but  no  particular 
form  is  necessary.  Those  who  during  the  last  Session  were  nominees  or  Pro- 
prietors are  not  required  to  renew  their  nomination. 

Students  are  at  liberty  to  select  the  Clares  that  they  wish  to  attend ;  but 
the  Courses  recommended  to  tho.^e  who  are  beginning  their  academical  gen- 
eral education,  are,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  English.  The  hours 
are  so  arranged  that  the  C1a<»efl  for  the  English,  French,  or  German  Ian- 
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guages   may  be  attended  at  the  same  time  with  the  Classes  for    Latin, 
Greek,  and  Mathematics. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  person  should  enter  who  U  under  fifteen  years 
of  age ;  if  any  one  should  present  himself  under  that  age,  he  must  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Professor,  and  declared  to  be  fit  for  the  Class  which  he  proposes 
to  enter,  before  he  can  be  admitted. 

An  opinion  having  prevailed  that  instruction  at  the  University  is  conveyed 
by  Lectures  only,  it  is  proper  to  state,  tliat  in  all  the  Classes  there  is  a  direct 
communication  between  the  Professor  and  his  pupil  by  examinations  and  ex- 
ercises ;  and  where  languages  are  taught,  the  instruction  is  conveyed  princi- 
pally in  the  why  of  interrogation  and  written  exercises,  and  only  incidentally 
by  continuous  Lectures.  The  Junior  Clashes  of  the  modern  languages  are 
adapted  to  mere  beginners. 

Hours  are  fixed  tor  two  Junior  and  two  Senior  Classes  of  some  of  the  For- 
eign languages  ;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  Professor  will  not  open 
two  Classes  lor  the  same  kind  of  instruction  unless  there  shall  be  a  reasonable 
number  of  Students  for  each. 

Where  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  are  opened  in  the  name  department  of 
instruction,  if  Students  who  have  entered  for  the  Senior  Class  arc  found  upon 
examination  not  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  if,  they  will  be  required  to 
join  the  Junior  Class. 

LATIN. — Professor  Key. — Daily  except  Saturday. 
L"rC^Z^Z\8ro"*-    !  F.efore.chCU..£7lO.. 

The  Junior  Latin  Class  will  co.nmence  with  Cicero's  Oration  on  the  Manil- 
ian  Law,  and  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  iEncid  of  Virgil,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
those  who  are  not  able  to  read  the  latter  book  with  tolerable  facility,  should 
not  enter  the  Class ;  for  without  such  previous  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage, they  cannot  receive  benefit  from  the  instruction  of  the  Professor. 

The  Senior  Latin  Class  will  commence  with  the  latter  part  of  the  Letters  of 
Cicero,  and  the  Epistles  and  Satires  of  Horace.  A  Lecture  on  some  subject 
connected  with  Roman  History,  Geography  or  Antiquities,  will  be  read  to 
this  Class  once  every  week,  at  an  hour  not  interfering  with  the  other  Lectures. 

GREEK.— Professor  Lon^.— Daily  except  Saturday. 
Junior  Chiss.-From  12i  to  2.      |  p      ^^^  ^^^^  Class,  £7  10s. 
Senior  Class. — From  10|  to  12.   J 

The  Junior  Class  will  begin  with  the  FifUi  Book  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xeno- 
*phon,  and  the  Prometheus  of  iEschy  I  us.  Instruction  in  the  Geography  of 
Ancient  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands,  will  accompany  this  part  of  the 
Course.  Those  who  enter  the  Junior  Class  should  be  able  to  read  the  Ana- 
basis  of  Xenophon  with  tolerable  case,  for  without  such  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  language  they  can  scarcely  derive  benefit  from  tlie  instruction  of 
the  Professor ;  a  careful  perusal  of  the  first  two  or  three  books  of  the  Anaba- 
sis is  recommended  to  them. 

The  Senior  Class  will  commence  with  the  First  Book  of  Thucydides ;  and 
the  Persae  of  .£schylus;  the  latter  will  be  compared  with  parts  of  the  Sev- 
enth  and  Eighth  Books  of  Herodotus. 

In  both  Classes,  and  particularly  In  the  Junior  Class,  the  Professor  will 
give  preliminary  instruction  on  the  author  to  be  read.  This  a^^istance  will  be 
given  in  such  a*  manner,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  he  may  consider  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  object  of  instructing  the  Class  ;  and  it  will  always  be  followed  by 
strict  examination. 

The  Professor  intends  to  appropriate  an  extra  hour  in  each  week  to  deliver- 
ing a  Lecture  or  Dii^coursc  to  the  Senior  Chss,  on  some  subject  closely  con- 
nected with  their  daily  Greek  studies. 

Vol..  IT.  —  .NO.  V.  59 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE^Profeiflor,  the  Rev.  TboniM  Dele. 

Junior  Claw. — Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from    3|  to   S^  >  -.^^  #.,; 

Saturday,  from 10|  to  11|  5*««"- 

The  attention  of  the  Pupils  in  this  Class  will  be  primarily,  but  not  exclu- 
sively, directed  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  English  Composition ;  and 
the  text-books  to  be  used  will  be  Grant^s  English  Grammar,  Crombie's  Ety- 
molos:y  and  Syntax,  and  Irving's  Eten;ents. 

Senior  Class. — Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  3j^  to  5.      \    v^     ^k 
Saturday,  from 9i  to  lOj  5    ' % 

The  Pupils  of  the  Senior  Class  will  be  first  instructed  in  (he  Elements  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  introductory  to  the  History  and  Etymology  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. Their  attention  will  next  be  directed  to  the  origin  and  gradual  formatioo 
of  the  Languaji^e,  and  its  grammatical  principles  will  (^explained  and  illustrat- 
<>d,  occasionally  by  comparison  with  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues.  Written  exercises  of  the  Didactic,  Elpistolary,  and  Oretorical  cla» 
will  be  required  from  the  Students,  and  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  Translation,  on  Rhetoric,  and  the  more  important  parts  of  the  Belles 
Lettres.  The  Pupils  of  this  Class  will  also  be  exercised  in  extemporary 
speaking ;  subjects  for  discussion  being  proposed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Professor,  and  the  debate  being  carried  on  under  his  immediate  superintend- 
ence. 

It  is  recommended  that,  in  addition  to  Dr  Crombie*s  Treatise  on  Etymolo- 
gy and  Syntax,  &c.,  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  by  Dr  Campbell,  and  Dr 
Whateley*s  Treatise  on  Rhetoric,  should  be  read  by  those  who  design  to  at- 
tend this  Class. 

There  will  be  Lectures  on  English  Literature  in  the  course  of  the  SesMon, 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  announced  hereafter. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE.— P.  F.  Merlet,  Esq. 

Junior  Class. — Monday,  Wedneiiday,  and  Friday,  8  to  9  a.m.  Another 
Class— on  the  same  days,  2^  to  3i^.  Senior  Class. — Monday  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  S|  to  44-  Another  Class. — Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  8  to  0 
A.  M.     Fee  for  each  Class,  £6. 

Mr  Merlet  proposes  to  open  nn  Evening  Class  on  Mondays  and  Tliursdays, 
from  7^  to  8^.     Fee  £4. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE— Professor  von  Mohlenfels. 

Junior  Class. — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  8^  to  9^  a.  m. 
Another  Class — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  24  to34,  Saturday,  11  to  12. 
— Fee  for  each  Class,  £5.  Senior  Class — ^Tuesday  and  Thursday  8^  to  9) 
A.  If .,  Saturday,  9|  to  lOf.  Another  Class — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
3|  to  4|.     Fee  for  each  Class,  £5. 

There  will  be  Lectures  on  German  Literature  in  the  course  of  the  Session, 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  announced  hereaAer. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  Piofessor  von  Mohlenfels  to  give  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  Norihcin  Literature,  containing  a  survey  of  Icelandic,  Swedish  and 
Danish  Literature,  preceded  by  an  historical  introduction  on  Northern  My- 
thology. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE— Professor  Panizzi. 

Junior  Class.— Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  11  to  12.  Senior  Class- 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  11  to  12.     Fee  for  each  Class,  £5. 

If  it  is  found  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Students,  there  will  be  Classes  on 
the  same  days  from  S^  to  9^  in  the  morning. 

There  will  also  be  Lectures  on  Italian  Literature  in  the  course  of  the  Set- 
•ion,  as  will  be  announced  hereafter. 
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SPANISH  LANGUAGE.— Profefsor  Galiano. 

Junior  Class. — Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  12  to  1.  Senior  Class — 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  12  to  1.     Fee  for  €acb  Class,  £5. 

If  it  is  found  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Students,  there  will  be  Classes  on 
the  same  days,  from  8^  to  9^  in  the  morning. 

There  will  be  Lectures  on  Spanish  literature  in  the  course  of  the  Session, 
as  will  be  announced  hereafter. 

ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES.— Professor  Rosen. 

There  will  be  Classes  for  Persian,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and  Hindoostanee,  and 
the  hours  will  be  fixed  so  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Students. 

The  Fee  for  the  whole  academical  Session  will  be  £6,  and  for  three  months' 
instruction  £8  lOf.  for  each  Class. 

HEBREW.— Professor  Hurwitz. 

Junior  Class— Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9^  to  10^. — Senior  Class, 
same  days,  11  to  12.    Fee  for  each  Class,  £5. 

MATHEMATICS.— Professor  De  Morgan. 

Junior  Class.— First  and  second  Divisions,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
9^  to  104^ ;  and  Saturday,  9  to  10^.  Second  Division  alone,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  9^  to  10^.     Fee  £7. 

The  First  DiviMian  of  the  Junior  Class  will  contain  those  who  are  com- 
mencing their  mathematical  studies.  A  familiarity  with  the  four  first  rules 
of  Arithmetick  is  indispensably  necessary ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  Vul- 
gar and  Decimal  Fractions  will  be  a  great  advantage.  The  instruction  given 
will  consist  entirely  of  examination  in  Euclid;  and  practice  in  the  operations 
of  Algebra.  Lectures  will  be  entirely  excluded. 
The  Second  JH9i$i4m  of  the  Junior  Class  will  contain  those- who  are  ac- 
lainted  with  the  First  Four  Books  of  Euclid,  and  with  Algebra  as  far  as 
luations  of  the  second  Degree.  The  additional  d«iys  given  to  this  diviskm 
rill  be  devoted  to  Lectures  on  such  of  the  more  advanced  branches  as  the 
Pupils  are  prepared  for. 

Senior  Class.— -First  and  Second  Divisions,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  2^  to  9\.  Saturday,  11  to  12^.  Second  Division  alone,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  2^  to  3^.     Fee,  £6. 

The  Senior  Class  will  contain  all  who  have  been  instructed  in  Plane 
Trigonometry ;  and  the  subjects  pursued  will  be  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
Conic  Sections,  the  Theory  of  Equations,  the  Application  of  Algebra  to 
Geometry,  &.c.  The  Additional  hours  given  to  the  Second  EKvision  of  the 
Class,  will  j  in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  comprise  developments  of  the  subjects 
whkh  are  treated  of  in  the  other  days,  and  the  Differential  and  Integ^  Cal- 
culus. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor,  The  Rev.  Dr  Lardner. 

Junior  Class. — Every  day  except  Saturday,  from  S^  to  4^.  First  Course, 
Mechanics.  Fee  £4.  Ending  in  February.  Second  Course,  Hydrostatics 
and  Pneumatics.  Fee  £8  10s.  Ending  in  June ; — or  to  persons  attending 
the  whole  Course,  £7. 

A  connected  series  of  Experimental  Lectures  on  these  subjects  will  be 
delivered  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  durine  the  Session.  The 
Mathematical  parts  of  the  science  will  be  explained  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, when  examinations  will  also  be  held. 

Senior  Class. — Monday ,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  2|  to  84.  1st  Course, 
Light.  Fee  £2.  2d  Course,  Heat.  Fee  £2.  8d  Course,  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.  Fee  £2.  4th  Course,  Astronomy.  Fee  £2.  5th  Course, 
Geodesy.    Fee  £1.     Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  £7. 
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ZOOLOGY.— Professor  QnM, 

Daily  except  Saturday,  from  3  to  4  ;  commencing  oo  the  1»C  of  February, 
and  tcrniiuating  at  the  end  of  ApriJ.     Fee  £2. 
There  will  be  a  Summer  Course,  commencing  in  May. 

BOTANY.— Professor  Lindley.    Fee  £8. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  in  April,  and  will^  continue  daily  for  three 
mouths.  The  first  part  of  the  Course  will  be  devoted  to  Physiological  Botany, 
and  the  Principles  upon  which  the  different  Origans  of  Vegetable  bodies  are 
constructed.  The  second  part  will  be  confined  to  Practical  Botany,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  which  the  Natural  System  will  be  principally  employed. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Profe«or  Mac CuUoch. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  will  be  delirered 
three  times  a  week.ftom  half  past  ten  to  half  past  eleven.  The  conversations 
and  examinations  will  be  held  each  Saturday  at  the  same  hour. 

The  course  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  will  relate  to  the 
Production  of  Wealth ;  the  second  part  to  the  Distribution  and  Consumption 
of  Wealth.     Fee  for  the  entire  Course,  £5;  for  each  division,  £2  15s. 

A  valuable  collection  of  Works  relating  to  Political  Economy  is  provided 
for  the  particular  use  of  the  Students  attemling  this  Class. 

JURISPRUDENCE.— Professor  Austin. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  in  November,  before  which  time  the  days 
and  hour  will  be  duly  announced. 

ENGLISH  LAW.— Professor  Amot. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  Monday  the  2d  of  November,  and  will  be 
given  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  during  the  Session,  from  6^  to 
7^ ;  except  in  Term  time,  when  the  Lecture  will  commence  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore seven,  and  during  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Spring  Circuit,  when  the 
Class  does  not  meet.  It  is  however  in  contemplation  at  these  times  to  give 
separate  Courses  upon  particular  branches  of  Law,  as  will  be  more  specifi- 
cally announced  hereafter. 

There  is  adjoining  the  Lecture-room  a  Law  Library  for  the  use  of  the  Stu- 
dents, which  is  open  from  five  to  nine  in  the  evening ;  the  books  may  also  be 
consulted  in  the  forenoon  from  ten  to  four  o'clock,  on  application  to  the 
Librarian. 

MEDICAL  CLASSES. 

Commeneing  lit  of  October. 

The  Council  have  much  satisfaction  in  announcing  that  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  W.  Williams  W3mn  has  very  liberally  placed  at  their  disposal  his  nomina- 
tion to  an  Assistant-Surgeoncy  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
Council  will  before  the  end  of  the  Session  declare  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  competitors  for  this  appointment,  so  far  as  relates  to  medical  and  classical 
acquirements ;— but  it  is  right  now  to  state,  that  the  strictest  testimoniab  of 
moral  character  and  generu  good  conduct  will  be  required. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  following  Classes  continue  from  October  to  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  larger  Fee  is  for  the  whole  course ;  but  for  the  coo- 
venience  of  the  Students  the  Course  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  apd  a 
separate  Fee  be  paid  for  each. 

ANATOMY Professor  Pattison. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  H  to  S.  Fee  £7;  or  for  the  First  Division  £4; 
Second. Division  £8. 

The  half  hour  from  11  to  2  will  be  occupied  by  examinations  on  the  pre- 
vious Lectures. 
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PHYSIOLOGY.— Profeisor  BelK* 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  to  6.    Fee  £2.  ^ 

ANATOMICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS.— J.  R.  Bennet,  A.  B. 

DaUy,  11  to  12.     Fee  £5.    First  Division  £8  ;  Second  Division  £2. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  human  body  will  be  completely  demonstrated  at  least 
twice  during  the  Session.    The  examinations  take  place  on  Saturday. 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. — Professor  Bell.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  5  to  6^.    Fee  £5.    First  Division  £3 ;  Second  Division  £2. 

JVature  and  Treatment  ofDi$ea$ei. — Professor,  Dr  ConoUy.  Daily,  ex- 
cept Saturday,  4  to  6.     Fee  £6.     Or  for  each  Dividon  £8. 

Midwifery,  and  Di»ea$e$  of  Women  and  Children. — Professor,  Dr  Davis. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  9  to  10.  Fee  £5.  First  Divi- 
sion £3 ;  Second  Division  £2. 

Clinical  Medicine. — Professor,  Dr  Watson.  Monday  and  Friday,  12^  to 
li.    Fee  for  the  whole  Course  £4 ;  for  Half  the  Course  £2. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. -^ProtesBov,  Dr  Thomson.  Daily,  ex- 
cept Saturday,  8  to  4.    Fee  £6.    First  Division  £8;  Second  Division  £8. 

A  very  complete  Museum  has  been  formed  by  the  Professor  of  this  depart- 
ment for  the  illustration  of  his  Lectures,  to  which  the  Students  of  his  Class 
will  have  access  under  certain  regulations. 

Instructions  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  will  be  given  to  private  Pupils  in 
the  Professor's  Laboratory  in  the  course  of  the  iMssion,  the  particulars  of 
which  will  be  announced  hereafter. 

Chemistry. — Professor,  Dr  Turner.  Daily,  except  Saturday,  10  to  11> 
Fee  £7.    First  Division  £4 ;  Second  Division  £8. 

The  Professor  will  give  one  or  more  Courses  of  Practical  Chemistry,  in 
which  the  pupils  will  be  instructed  in  the  manipulations  of  experiments  and 
processes.  Further  particulars  will  be  announced  hereafter,  and  the  Professor 
will  in  the  mean  time  give  information  on  the  subject  to  those  who  may  apply 
to  him. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — Professor,  Dr  Grant  Daily,  except  Saturday,  8 
to  4.  Commencing  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  terminating  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary.   Fee  £2. 

J3of any.— Professor  Lindley.  Daily,  dunng  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June.    Fee  £3. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — Professor,  Dr  J.  Gordon  Smith.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday,  from  7j^  to  8^.  These  Lectures  will  commence  in  Octo- 
ber, and  be  continued  until  May.  Fee  £4.  First  Division  £2 ;  Second  Di- 
vision £2. 

If  the  Class  is  sufficiently  numerous,  the  Professor  will  instruct  the  Students 
of  Medicine,  and  those  who  are  not  of  that  profession,  separately;  but  as  Uie 
object  of  instruction  will  be  a  common  one,  all  the  pupils  will  be  at  liberty  to 
attend  upon  every  occasion. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy  is  open  to  the  Medical  Students  every  day.  Be* 
sides  an  extensive  series  of  preparations,  it  contains  a  large  collection  of  origl- 
nal  drawings  in  illustration  of  Morbid  structure :  and  both  collections  are  re- 
ceiving additions  regularly.  Descriptive  catalogues  are  preparing,  which  will 
be  ready  next  Session. 

*  To  comply  with  the  Regulations  of  the  College  of  Sorgeons  and  Society  of 
Apothecaries  respectioff  Attendance  upon  Courses  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
the  Student  must  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Physiology  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
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HOSPITAL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  StudeoU  jiave  the  power  of  witnoMing  Hospitml  Practice  at  the  Mid* 
dletex  Uospiul,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Univenity.  Dr 
Watson  and  Mr  Bell  deliver  Clinical  Lectures  in  the  (Jniveratty  upon  their 
cases  in  the  Hospital. 

The  usual  Terms  of  AdmiMion  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  are  aa  follows : 

Physician* $  Pupil.  Six  months,  £10  10s.  TweWe  mootht,  £16  18t. 
Perpetual,  £22  Is. 

Surgeon'a  Pupil.  Three  months,  £10 10s.  Six  months,  £15  16$.  Twelve 
months,  £21.     Perpetual,  £52  10s. 

Entrance  Fee  to  the  Apothecary,  I  guinea ;  to  the  Secretary,  5  shillings. 

The  Pupils  of  the  University  are  to  be  admitted  to  die  benefit  of  attendance 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  the  following  fees: 

Medical  Practice.  Academical  Session  of  nine  months,  £12  12s.;  botrn 
Certificate  \a  granted  without  completing  the  attendance  of  the  year,  and  pay- 
ing up  the  Fee  of  £21. 

Second  Session,  £12  12s. ;  after  which  the  Pupil  will  have  free  admlasoa. 

A  Fee  of  21  guiueas  at  one  payment,  or  of  9  guineas  in  addition  to  the  first 
£12  12c.,  if  paid  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Session,  will  alao  entitle  the 
Pupil  to  free  admission. 

Eotrance  Fee  to  the  Apothecary,  1  guinea ;  tD  the  Secretary,  5  ahillings. 

Surgical  Practice.    The  same  as  the  above. 

DISPENSARY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Council  have  established  a  Dispensary  in  George  Sreet,  Eitstoo  Square, 
which  is  attended  by  the  Professors  of  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Materia  Medica,  Midwifery,  and  Anatomy;  and  affords  to  the  Pupils  the 
benefit  of  Dispensary  practice  under  their  teachers.  Fee,  for  nine  months  at- 
tendance,  £5. 

FEES. 

1.  JV^m-nomination  Fee.  The  Class  Fees  stated  above  are  payable  by 
Students  nominated  by  Proprietors  :  those  not  nominated  pay  an  additioo  upon 
(hose  fees  according  to  the  following  scale :  viz. 

£  £  s.    d. 

If  the  Class  Fee  be  1,  an  addition  of  0    6    0 
'*  "  2,  «*  0  10    0 

and  so  forth.    But  this  extra  payment  ceases  so  coon  as  it  amounts  to  £4  lOs. 

2.  UMveriity  Fee.  Students  who  are  matriculated  pay  a  Fee  of  £2,  and 
are  exempted  fiom  further  payment  on  this  head  for  four  years.  Occasional 
Students  pay  annually  a  Fee  of  10s.  for  one  Class,  and  £1  for  two  or  mofil 
Classes. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

Every  Professor  devotes  a  certain  portion  of  the  hours  of  instruction  in  each 
week  to  the  examination  of  his  Pupils.  No  junior  Student  is  exempted  ;  stu- 
dents of  more  advanced  years  may  claim  exemption,  but  all  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain Certificates  roust  submit  to  these  examinations. 

There  will  be  three  public  examinations  of  each  Clasa  in  the  course  of  the 
Session ;~ the  first  immM lately  before  Christmas,  the  second  immediately  be- 
fore E^ter,  the  third  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  upon  the  last  occasion  Pri- 
zes and  Honours  will  be  awarded.  In  the  Medical  Classes,  however,  the 
final  examination  and  the  diatribution  of  Prizes  and  Honours  wUl  take  place 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  resulti  of  the  two  first  examinations  will  be  taken  into  aceount  in  dettr- 
miniag  tiie  merits  of  the  competitors  for  honors  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sesiioii. 
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LIBRARY. 

A  collection  has  already  been  made  of  more  than  eight  thousand  volumes, 
and  it  is  daily  increasing.  It  consists  chiefly  of  such  works  as  the  Students 
must  consult  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  at  the  University.  The  Li- 
hmry  is  open  every  day  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  books  may  be  consulted  by  all  the  students  of  the  University. 

Separate  Libraries  have  been  formed  for  the  use  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Me- 
dical Students,  to  which  they  will  have  access  in  the  evening. 

HOUSES  FOR  THE  RECEPTION  OF  BOARDERS. 

The  Council  feel  that  their  direct  interference  in  the  management  of  houses 
opened  for  the  reception  of  boarders  must  necessarily  be  inefficient ;  and  un- 
willing to  give  a  pledge  which  they  cannot  redeem,  they  do  not  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  students  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A  Register  has  been  opened  at  the  shop  of  Mr  Taylor,  the  bookseller 
and  publisher  of  the  University,  No.  80,  Upper  Gower  Street,  in  which  the 
names  of  such  persons  as  are  willing  to  receive  boarders  are  inserted,  provided 
they  comply  with  certain  regulations.  The  names  of  ihoae  who  shall  be  dis- 
covered to  nave  evaded  the  regulations,  will  be  erased  from  the  Register,  and 
notice  of  that  erasure  will  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  relatives  of  all  the  students 
who  may  board  in  their  houses. 

A  Book  has  also  been  opened  at  Mr.  Taylor's,  for  receiving  the  names  of 
Private  Tutors. 
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1 .  Tlie  History  of  France,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Mon- 
archy to  the  Death  of  Louis  XVI .  Interspersed  with  entertain- 
ing Anecdotes  and  Biographies  of  Eminent  Men.  By  William 
Grimshaw,  Author  of  a  History  of  the  United  States,  &c.  Phi- 
ladelphia.    Toward*  Hogan.     1829.     pp.302. 

2.  The  Life  of  Napoleon,  with  the  History  of  France  from 
the  Death  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  year  1821 .  By  William  Grim- 
ahaw,  Author  of  a  History  of  the  United  States,  &c.  Philadel- 
phia .     Towar  &  Hogan .     1 829 .     pp .  285 . 

'  With  what  book  shall  I  commence  the  study  of  law  ?'  said  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  just  entered  as  a  student  in  the  office 
of  .one  of  the  most  celebrated  advocates  of  New  England. 
'  Read/  replied  his  instructer,  '  the  most  entertaining  and  in- 
teresting law  book  you  can  find  in  my  library.'  If  a  young  per- 
.  son  were  to  inquire  of  us  '  with  what  book  it  would  be  most  suitable 
for  him  to  commence  the  study  of  history/  we  should  make  a 
similar  reply.  It  is  entirely  immaterial  what  period  of  history, 
the  student  may  commence  with,  if  it  be  only  sufficiently  inter- 
esting and  striking  to  fix  his  attention  and  awaken  his  curiosity. 
When  he  has  become  acquainted  with  the  history  and  charac* 
tera  of  such  a  period,  he  will  be  sure  to  trace  its  events  back  to 
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their  causes  aod  forward  to  their  effects,  till  his  reading  has  em- 
braced  most  of  the  range  of  biographical  and  historical  woriis 
which  can  illustrate  them.  For  instance,  should  he  begin  with 
the  Life  of  Charles  V.,  or  of  Martin  Luther,  or  some  history  re- 
lating to  the  period  of  the  revi? al  of  letters,  he  would  naturally 
read  successively  the  lives  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period  who 
flourished  in  Italy,  France,  and  England.  Finding  a  singularly 
brilliant  constellation  of  great  characters  and  events  adorning 
that  period  of  history,  he  would  be  led  to  compare  it  with  the 
darker  ages  which  preceded  it,  and  to  trace  the  important  dis- 
coveries of  the  sixteenth  century  to  their  effects  on  the  immedi- 
ately subsequent  times.  Such  a  course  would  be  much  more 
interesting,  and  less  toilsome,  than  if  he  had  by  express  command 
of  some  tutor,  commenced  with  the  fabulous  ages  aud  waded 
through  ancient  history,  that  of  the  middle  ages,  and  lastly, 
modern  history  down  to  our  own  times,  even  though  he  had  con- 
fined himself  all  the  while  to  compends  and  abridgments. 

'  Take  the  most  entertaining  history  you  can  find,'  we  'should 
say  to  our  young  friends,  '  read  it  attentively  ;  and  then  seek  for 
such  works  of  biography,  the  drama,  or  even  historical  romance, 
as  will  throw  further  light  upon  the  characters  and  events  of  the 
period  to  which  the  first  history  which  you  read,  relates,  fie 
critical  and  inquisitive.  Regard  the  characters  with  as  much 
personal  interest  as  possible.  You  will  find  them  lauded  by  the 
writers  of  one  party,  and  reviled  by  those  of  another.  Balance 
their  opposite  statements,  judge  for  yourself,  and  record  in  your 
common-place  book  the  result  of  your  decision.  A  single  impor- 
tant era  of  history  read  in  this  manner  will  place  you  on  a  van- 
tage ground  on  which  you  may  prosecute  your  subsequent  his- 
torical researches,  whether  minute  or  general,  with  far  greater 
satisfaction  than  if  you  had  adopted  a  straight  forward,  chrono- 
logical course  of  reading.' 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  is  a  very  good  work  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  youth  in  whom  we  desire  to  awaken  a  curiosity  and 
excite  a  thirst  for  historical  reading.  It  embraces  a  most  stiiking 
and  important  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  as  its  events  are 
e/  intimately  connected  with  the  previous  history  of  many  countries 
besides  France,  it  will  naturally  prepare  the  juvenile  reader  for  a 
very  extended  and  useful  course  of  reading. 

The  works  of  Mr  Grimshaw  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
are  executed  with  his  usual  faithfulness  and  ability.  They  are 
rendered  far  more  interesting  than  condensed  histories  usually 
are,  by  the  abundance  of  anecdotes  and  personal  traits  which  he 
has  thought  proper  to  introduce.  We  think  this  course  to'be  par- 
*  ticularly  appropriate  in  works  intended  for  the  young.  A  piquant 
niieadote  will  leave  a  stronger  impression  of  a.  character  or  event 
than  the  most  minute,  formal,  and  grav<>  account.     Thos«  which 
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Mr  Grimshaw  has  presented  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  are  singularly 
happy  and  well  suited  to  display  the  genuine  character  of  that 
distinguished  personage. 

We  cordially  recommend  these,  as  well  as  the  other  historical 
works  of  Mr  Grimshaw  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers. 

Johnson's  Dictionary,  improved  by  Todd,  Abridged  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  ;  with  the  addition  of  Walker's  Pronunciation  ; 
an  Abstract  of  his  Principles  of  English  Pronunciation,  with 
Questions  ;  a  Vocabulary  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Prop- 
er Names ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Americanisms.  Boston. 
Benjamin  Perkins  &  Co.     1828. 

To  compose  the  several  school  dictionaries  which  are  in  com- 
mon use,  so  as  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  their  merits,  is  a 
task  which  we  cannot  expect  the  purchaser  to  perform;  and  it  is 
scarcely  more  reasonable  to  expect  this  service  from  common 
teachers,  or  from  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  liberal  in  furnishing 
recommendaHaru,  Neither  ordinary  purchasers,  nor  the  teachers 
of  common  schools,  have  the  leisure,  if  they  have  the  qualifica- 
tions, requisite  for  giving  these  works  a  critical  and  judicious  ex- 
amination :  and,  as  for  the  learned  clergymen,  presidents,  and 
professors,  who  recommend  these  and  other  school  books  at  sight, 
we  are  often  amazed,  to  sec  how  far  they  are  actuated  by  the 
charity  which  '  thinketh  no  evil,'  but  '  hopeth  all  things,  and  be- 
lie veth  all  things.' 

'  We  have  had  occasion  to  compare  most  of  the  school  diction- 
aries in  common  use  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the 
larger  dictionaries,  and  with  the  abridgments  of  Johnson  and 
Walker's  Dictionary,  the  title  of  which  is  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. This  work  was  published  during  the  last  year,  and  has  not 
yet  obtained  a  very  extensive  circulation.  We  shall  give  a  few 
reasons  for  prefer ing  it  to  any  other  school  dictionary,  that  we 
have  seen. 

ist.  The  definitions  are  clearer  and  more  free  from  redun- 
dancies. In  this  respect,  however,  the  improvements  are  not  very 
great.  Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  definition  in  the 
English  abridgments  of  Johnson's,  Walker's,  and  Perry's  diction- 
aries ;  and  the  American  editors  of  such  works  find  but  few  cor- 
rections necessary. 

2d.  This  book  contains  many  usefiil  words,  which  were  omit- 
ted by  Johnson  and  Walker,  and  have  been  added  by  Mr  Todd. 

3d.  The  pronunciation  is  given  with  more  accuracy  than  in 
the  other  works  of  this  kind. 

4tb!  The  Appendix,  comprising  eleven  pages,  contains  a  ju- 
dicious solution  of  Americanisms,  and  of  words  used  with  a  diner- 
ent  meaning  in  this  country,  from  what  they  have  in  England. 

VOL.  IV. — ^NO.  V.  60  ^ 
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This  is  not  only  interesting  to  children,  but  useful  in  showing  the 
more  common  differences  between  English  and  Americao  usage. 

5th.  We  recollect  no  other  instance  in  which  Walker's  Prin- 
ciples of  Pronunciation  hafe  been  presented  in  a  correct  and  easy 
style,  and  made  so  intelligible,  that  children  can  study  them  with 
pleasure  and  advantage.  Questions  are  here  appended  to  the 
several  sections,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
Principles.  If  this  book  possessed  no  other  advantage  over  other 
abridgments,  we  should  consider  it  worthy  of  particular  notice 
for  the  eight  pages  of  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation. 

6th.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  uncommon- 
ly neat  and  accurate. 

We  have  not  discovered  that  this  abridgment  is  in  any  respect 
more  imperfect  than  others;  and  we  think  that  the  advantages 
which  we  have  mentioned,  entitle  it  to  be  generally  used. 

Studies  in  Poetry  ;  embracing  Notices  of  the  Lives  and  Wri- 
tings of  the  best  Poets  in  the  English  Language,  with  a  copious 
selection  of  elegant  Extracts  ;  together  with  a  short  Analysis  of 
Hebrew  Poetry,  and  Translations  from  the  Sacre'd  Poets,  the 
whole  adapted  particularly  for  the  u/se  of  Young  Ladies,  and 
designed  to  illustrate  the  Rules  of  Rhetoric,  and  teach  their  ap- 
plication to  Poetry.  By  Geprge  B.  Cheever.  Boston.  Car- 
ter and  Hendee.     1829. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  work  m  manu- 
script, and  as  it  will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  we  thus  early  take 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  it  to  the  public  attention. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  present  a  view  of  the  best  poets  in 
the  English  language,  with  brief  notices  of  their  lives  and  writings, 
and  a  few  choice  and  beautiful  specimens.  It  is  to  be  used  to 
instruct  pupils  in  the  rhetoric  of  poetry,  by  exhibiting  to  them  the 
great  masters  of  the  lyre,  and  pointing  out  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  each.  The  study  of  such  a  work  cannot  fail  to  make  the 
student  familiar  with  the  principles  of  criticism ;  to  teach  him  to 
discriminate  between  excellences  and  faults ;  between  true  and 
false  taste.  As  the  pieces  are  all  of  a  perfectly  pure  moral  char- 
acter, and  many  of  them  of  a  religious  cast,  their  effect  must  be 
to  soften  and  elevate  the  heart,  while  it  cultivates,  corrects,  and 
refines  the  taste. 

We  esteem  the  work  an  important  one,  and  we  hope  to  see  it 
used,  not  only  in  all  seminaries  for  young  ladies,  but  in  other 
schools  also. 

The  Youth's  Keepsake. — A  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Present.     Boston.     Carter  Sc  Hendee.     1830. 

This  volume  we  can  recommend  to  the  public,  as  one  of  the 
happiest,  among  the  many  successful  attempts,  made  at  the  pres- 
ent dif  to  produce  suitable  works  for  the  iostructioo  and  amuse- 
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ment  of  youth.  In  the  literary  department,  it  is  indeed  a  model 
of  this  species  of  composition,  and  displays  more  talent  and  taste 
for  the  peculiar  kind  of  writing  required  for  youth,  than  any  vol- 
ume that  has  fallen  under  our  observation.  Most  of  the  pieces 
are  evidently  the  productions  of  superior  minds. 

The  embellishments  are  pleasing,  and  two  or  three  of  them 
beautiful.  The  '  Torn  Hat'  is  exquisite;  and  <  Charity  '  is  very 
good.  On  the  whole,  we  seldom  give  commendation  to  any 
work,  with  more  hearty  good  will,  than  we  do  to  this. 

The  Pearl ;  or  Affection's  Gift.  A  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Present.     Philadelphia.  Thos.  T.  Ash.   1830.  pp.  220. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  character  of  the  hooks  called  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  presents,  especially  those  intended  for  young 
persons,  as  a  matter  of  some  moment.  The  manner  in  which 
they  are  bestowed ;  the  feelings  of  interest  and  curiosity  with 
which  they  are  expected  ;  and  the  lively  excitement  of  the  season, 
when  it  is  usual  to  present  them  to  our  juvenile  friends  ;  all  unite 
in  leading  those  who  receive  them  to  attach  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  affair,  and  prepare  their  minds  for  the  full  ef- 
fect of  their  contents,  whether  it  be  favourable  or  otherwise.  The 
style  of  these  works  should  therefore  be  pure,  the  sentiments  un- 
affected, the  diction  chaste,  and  the  materials  of  the  narratives 
and  descriptions  such  as  are  suited  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  young. 

We  wish  that  this  important  consideration  had  been  more  care- 
fully regarded  by  the  authors  of  many  of  the  pieces  in  those  An- 
nualSj  which  are  not  expressly  intended  for  youth,  but  are  fre- 
quently presented  to  them,  through  the  inconsidcrateness  of 
friends.  A  very  cursory  review  of  this  class  of  works  will  serve 
to  satisfy  any  one,  of  the  utter  unfitness  of  several  of  them,  for  the 
perusal  of  those  whose  minds  are  pure,  unsophisticated,  and  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  of  impressions  from  works  of  imagination. 

The  Pearl  for  1830  is  executed  with  a  degree  of  judgment  and 
good  taste  which  does  honour  to  the  editor.  The  literary  contents 
are  principally  in  prose.  This  is  as  it  should  he.  Few  young 
persons  are  capable  of  relishing  the  peculiar  beauties  of  poetry, 
and  short  effusions  are  best  adapted  to  please  and  affect  the  juve- 
nile mind.  Those  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Sigourney  and  of  Mrs 
Wells  in  this  volume,  are  distinguished  by  those  characteristics  so 
seldom  united — the  genuine  poetical  feeling,  and  a  diction  suited 
to  the  capacities  of  the  young.  The  narratives  are  interesting, 
and  of  uniformly  excellent  tendency.  The  stories  entitled  '  The 
Souvenir,'  'The  Way  to  have  Friends,'  and  /The  Log  Bridge,' 
are  particularly  happy,  both  as  it  respects  the  choice  of  incidents, 
and  the  moral  designed  to  be  inculcated. 

We  notice  among  the  painters  whose  designs  adorn  the  work, 
the  names  of  Gainsl^rongh,  Westall,  and  Sully.     The  engraveri 
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are  Steel,  Neagle,  Kelly,  Kearney,  and  Ellis.     It  is  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  the  embellishments  are  excellent. 

Outlines  of  Eksclesiastical  History,  on  a  new  plan,  designed 
for  Academies  and  Schools.  By  Charles  A.  Groodrich.  Illus- 
trated by  Engravings. 

The  im^rtaoce  of  Elcclesiastical  History,  as  a  subject  finr  achool  instnictioo, 
caDDoi  be  doubted.  No  plan  of  education  can  be  esteemed  in  any  degree  com- 
plete, which  does  not  embrace  this  most  interesting  portion  of  the  annals  of  our 
world  ;  nor  can  iustice  be  done  to  those  who  are  committed  to  the  charge  of 
teachers,  by  neglecting  to  use,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  the  powerful  means 
aflbrdcd  by  it,  for  establishing  their  confidence  in  Christianity.  Next  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  scnptures  themselves,  we  know  of  do  study  better 
fitted  to  secure  our  respect  for  the  religion  which  is  founded  upon  them,  than 
that  of  the  annals  of  that  religion. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  to  attempt  a  work  oo  this  subject  ibr 
schools.  Hiere  are  some  points  of  ecclesiastical  history  which  touch  unon  dis- 
puted ground  ;  but  this,  though  it  presents  a  difficulty  to  the  successral  exe- 
cution of  such  a  task,  afibrds  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  undertaken.  Per- 
haps the  best  that  we  ran  expect,  is,  that  some  individual  will  give  us  a  Msto- 
ry  on  this  subject,  offering  of  course  his  own  views  on  those  points  whidi 
are  controverted,  but  with  candour,  and  deference  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
dissent  from  htm  in  these  particulars. 

The  work  before  us  seems  to  be  decidedly  of  diis  character.  The  writer 
does  not  conceal,  or  attempt  to  conceal,  hb  own  opinions,  but  he  states  them 
generally  with  moderation  and  candour.  His  style  is  neut  and  perspicuous, 
and  his  arrangement  enables  him  to  present  dates,  facts,  and  events,  with  pe- 
culiar clearness  and  a  high  degree  oi  interest.  We  have  ourselves  derived 
mat  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  the  volume,  and  very  cordially  recommend 
It  to  the  notice  of  those  interested  in  education. 

Books  for  Children. 

Peter  Parley's  Winter  Evening  Tales.  Carter  &.  Hendec. 
1830. 

This  work  contains  eight  coloured  engravings,  and  about  as 
many  Tales.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  little  admirers  of  Peter  Parley.  It  is,  we  think, 
the  prettiest  of  the  popular  books  that  have  come  from  the  quill 
of  this  '  great  unknown,'  in  nursery  literature. 

The  North  American  Arithmetic.  Part  First.  Containing 
Elementary  Lessons.  By  Frederick  Emerson,  Principal  of  the 
Department  of  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  Boylston  School,  Bos- 
ton.    Boston.     Lincoln  &  Edmands.     1829.     pp.  43. 

When  Col  burn's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  a{^>eared,  all 
vmre  astonished  by  the  simplicity  of  his  method.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  then  made  to  his  book,  was  that  it  was  so  easy, 
or  consisted  of  such  simple  combinations,  that  it  would  require 
too  little  mental  exercise,  and  would  give  too  little  information. 
It  was,  however,  soon  ascertained  that  the  minds  of  scholars 
were  exercised  much  more  by  this,  than  by  the  old  method; 
and  that  these  questions  were  sufficiently  difficult,  for  First  Les- 
ions in  Mental  Arithmetic. 
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It  is  DOW  thought  by  maDy  persons  that  a  still  greater  degree 
of  simplicity  is  necessary  in^an  elementary  arithmetic.  The  little 
work  before  us,  by  Mr  Emerson,  is  designed  to  show  the  scholar 
by  pictures  how  to  solve  the  questions.  A  few  examples  will  ex- 
plain his  method. 

Lesson  I.  presents  pictures  of  ten  apples,  with  the  words  one^ 
two,  three,  &c.  over  them. 

Lesson  IL  arranges  stars  in  lines  containing  from  one  to  ten. 

Lesson  IIL  gives  examples  of  adding  one  star  to  one,  to  two, 
to  three,  &c.  as  far  as  ten. 

Lesson  IV.  teaches  the  pupil  the  ^figures  representing  numbers 
as  far  as  ten. 

Lessons  V.  and  VI.  teach  the  scholar  to  count  and  read  by 
figures  as  far  as  one  hundred. 

The 'first  lesson  in  Addition  begins  thus  : — How  many  trees 
are  1  tree  and  2  trees  ?  Under  this  question  one  tree  is  placed 
separately,  and  two  are  set  together.  Several  other  examples  are 
given  with  pictures;  and  then  a  table  is  given,  in  which  1  is 
added  to  the  first  ten  numbers. 

The  next  lesson  presents  questions  and  pictures  for  adding  2 
to  other  numbers;  and  then  gives  a  table  for  that  purpose.  The 
remaining  lessons  in  addition  follow  this  plan,  except  that  unit 
marks  are  used  instead  of  pictures,  when  the  numbers  become 
large. 

The  mode  of  solving  questions  in  subtraction  and  multiplica- 
tion will  be  inferred  without  any  examples.  In  division,  the 
third  question  is  thfe  :  '  A  certain  farmer  has  6  oxen,  and  it  takes 
2  of  them  to  make  one  pair.  How  many  pairs  of  oxen  has  he  ? 
How  many  twos  are  there  in  6  ? ' 

Six  unit  marks  are  placed  under  this  question,  and  they  are 
distinguished  into  pairs.  This  example  will  show  the  method 
pursued  in  division. 

The  method  of  showing  the  connexion  between  division  and 
multiplication,  is  very  simple  and  proper.  For  example  :  *  How 
many  times  3  in  9  ?  How  many  are  3  times  3  ?  '  '  How  many 
times  3  in  24  ?     How  many  are  3  times  8  ? ' 

We  have  now  passed  over  thirty  nine  pages  of  the  book;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  say  that  it  is,  thus  far,  very  well  executed. 
The  style  of  the  questions  is  not  always  easy  and  familiar;  but 
the  solution  is  rendered  perfectly  intelligible.  We  do  not  think 
the  plan  too  simple  for  very  small  children.  A  few  of  the  ques- 
tions in  each  section  are  so  fully  solved,  and  the  solution  is  pre- 
sented so  plainly,  that  little  mental  exercise  is  rei]uired  except 
counting  ;  but  there  are  many  other  questions  immediately  follow- 
ing these,  whicii  require  the  whole  solution  to  be  performed 
mentally. 

In  solving  questions  by  Colburn's  Plates,  very  small  children 
are  perplexed  by  having  so  many  more  marks  praieoted  at  one 
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view,  ihau  are  required  by  aoj  one  question.  In  Emenon's 
book,  no  more  pictures,  marks,  or  figures,  are  presented,  than 
'the  occasion  requires. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  work,  is  rery  correct  and 
beautiful;  and  the  book  is  more  attractive  and  interesting  to 
children,  than  any  other  in  this  science. 

On  the  fortieth  page  commences  a  lesson  on  Fractions.  Only 
three  pages  are  occupied  with  this  subject;  but  we  regret  that 
they  arc  not  better  filled.  Instead  of  illustrating  Fractions  by 
dividing  single  objects,  the  author  has  divided  abstract  numbers, 
and  numbers  of  objects.  In  this  respect,  we  think  he  has  devi- 
ated from  his  own  plan,  and  fallen  far  short  of  the  simplicity  of 
Colburn. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  Miscellaneous  Exam- 
ples. In  these,  the  author  seems  too  anxious  to  have  something 
in  his  book,  hard  enough  for  a  class  of  scholars  for  which  his 
book  is  not  designed.  This  is  a  common  error;  and  Mr  Emer- 
son has  indulged  in  it  less  than  most  of  his  predecessors. 

The  Little  Philosopher,  or  the  Infant  School  at  Home.  By 
Erodore.     Boston.  Carter  and  Hendee.   18^9.   18mo.  pp.36. 

The  first  number  of  the  Little  Philosopher  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  Journal.  The  second  number  is  adapted  to  be 
equally  useful.  It  contains  directions  for  using  the  book  in  fami- 
lies and  schools ;  and  then  treats  of  the  air,  heat  and  cold,  the 
weather,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars;  and  closes  with  a  few 
'  Experiments  and  Questions  on  the  subject^  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding number.'  The  following  extract  will  give  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  work,  excepting  that  it  contains  most  of  the  questions 
which  we  consider  exceptionable. 

'  When  we  say  it  is  a  warm  day,  or  a  cold  day,  what  do  we 
mean  is  warm  or  cold  ?     The  air  all  around  us. 

'  What  makes  the  air  and  the  ground  warm  ? 

'  Is  it  warmest  in  the  day  time  or  at  night  ?     Why  ? 

'  Is  it  warmest  in  summer  or  in  winter  ?  Why  ?  Because  the 
sun  is  more  nearly  over  our  heads  in  summer  than  in  winter  1 

'  What  makes  our  bodies  warm?     It  is  not  known. 

'  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  not  our  clothes?  Because  our 
faces  and  hands  are  warm  when  they  are  not  covered  with  clothes. 

'  What  good  do  our  clothes  do  ?  They  keep  our  bodies  from 
becoming  cold  by  the  cold  air. 

*  If  you  were  to  wrap  a  stone  in  flannels  and  furs,  would  it 
make  it  warm  ? 

'  Would  it  keep  it  from  cooling  fast  if  it  was  already  warm  ? 

'  Is  that  all  which  clothes  do  for  our  bodies  ? 

'  Why  would  any  thing  hot  cool  faster  without  something  around 
it?  Because  the  air  which  was  near  it,  would  move  away,  and 
cold  air  would  be  continually  coming  to  it  and  cooling  it. 
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'  Suppose  a  cold  wind  should  blow  upon  a  piece  of  hot  iron, 
would  it  cool  faster  or  slower  T     Why  ? 

'  Suppose  a  warm  wind  should  blow  upon  a  piece  of  ice,  would 
it  melt  faster  or  slower  ?     Why  ? 

'  Suppose  you  blow  upon  a  snow-ball,  will  it  melt  faster  or 
slower,  where  you  blow  upon  it  ? 

'  Do  people  ever  keep  ice  all  summer  ?     How  ? 

'  When  you  are  out  in  the  cold,  which  becomes  cold  soonest, 
your  arm  or  your  hand  ?  Your  feet  or  your  hands  ?  Your  feet 
or  your  side  ? 

'  Why  do  your  feet  become  cold,  sooner  than  your  side  ?  Why 
do  your  fingers  become  cold,  sooner  than  your  wrist? 

'  Suppose  you  run  or  walk  very  fast,  does  it  make  you  warm  or 
cool  ? 

*  Suppose  you  rub  your  hands  together  some  time,  does  it  make 
them  warm  or  cool  ? 

'  If  you  rub  two  pieces  of  wood  together  very  hard,  will  it  make 
them  warm  or  cool  ? 

'  If  you  wet  any  thing,  will  it  be  warmer  or  cooler  when  it  is 
drying  1  Will  it  be  so  if  you  wet  it  with  warm  water  ?  How  can 
you  prove  it  ?  I  can  dip  my  finger  in  warm  water  and  then  hold 
it  in  warm  air,  and  it  will  feel  cool  while  it  is  drying  ;  or  I  can 
wet  my  finger  with  my  tongue,  which  is  warm,  and  the  spot  will 
immediately  feel  cool.' 

Some  of  these  questions  require  answers  which  many  families, 
and  some  schools,  may  not  furnish.  For  example :  '  Why  do 
your  feet  become  cold,  sooner  than  your  side  ?  Why  do  your 
fingers  become  cold,  sooner  than  your  wrist  ? '  The  book  should 
have  answered  these,  or  have  given  some  principle  or  fact,  by 
which  they  could  be  solved. 

The  experiments  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  above 
extract,  will  not  prove  satisfactory. 

Our  readers  may  think  an  apology  necessary  for  our  devoting 
so  much  attention  to  the  Little  Philosopher ;  and  we  have  two  at 
our  pen's  end.  First,  these  books  really  merit  all  the  attention  that 
we  can  give  them  ;  and,  second,  we  have  lately  examined  so  many 
which  are  utterly  worthless,  that,  on  finding  a  good  one,  we  find 
ourselves  entitled  to  more  than  common  indulgence. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  of  Animals,  embracing  descriptions  of 
nearly  300  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.  Boston.  Carter  &  Hen- 
dee.  1829. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  author  of  this  volume  has  not  made 
a  mistake  in  bringing  it  forward  under  the  name  of  Peter  Parley. 
It  seems  to  assign  to  it  a  juvenile  character  which  does  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  it;  for  it  is  in  fact  written  for  more  advanced  classes 
in  schoolf,  and  to  such,  it  is  certainly  well  suited. 
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It  is  avowed! J  drawn  in  a  great  measure  from  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,  and  seems  to  embody  the  most  Taina- 
ble  and  interesting  parts  of  that  work,  so  &r  as  they  relate  to  the 
higher  classes  of  quadrupeds. 

The  author  has  not  been  content  to  insert  the  looee  accounts 
which  have  been  copied  from  one  coropend  of  natural  history  in- 
to another,  for  half  a  century — but  he  seems  to  have  consulted 
the  latest  and  best  authors,  and  has  therefore  given  to  the  woric 
a  degree  of  authority  which  does  not  usually  attach  to  abridg- 
ments of  this  sort.  He  has  also  taken  pains  to  arrange  the  de- 
scriptions of  animals  under  certain  heads,  as  ibrm,  size,  colour, 
appearance,  habits,  countries,  6lc.,  and  thus,  by  presenting  one 
point  at  a  time  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  has  given  his  work 
great  perspecuity;  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  the  teacher 
easy  and  effectual  means  for  examining  his  pupils. 

The  work  is  richly  illustrated  with  engravings  of  animab, 
many  of  them  of  an  amusing  character,  and  calculated  to  impress 
the  mind  of  the  student.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  frontispiece, 
which  exhibits  in  outline  the  principal  animals  according  to  their 
comparative  size.  There  is  also  a  scale  of  feet  in  the  margin 
which  shows  their  positive  dimensions.  The  general  idea  of 
this  interesting  and  valuable  plate,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
Bingley,  but  it  is  the  most  complete  device  of  this  sort  we  have 
seen.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  useful  in  schoob;  and, 
as  a  book  for  general  reading,  should  be  in  every  fkmily. 

Peter  Parley's  Method  of  teaching  Geography  to  Youth — 
with  nine  Maps,  and  seventy  five  Engrayings.  Hartford.  H.  & 
F.  J.  Huntington. 

This  work  is  well  calculated  to  answer  ^be  purpose  for  which 
it  is  written,  viz.  to  teach  the  first  steps  in  geography.  Such  a 
work  is  much  wanted,  there  being  no  one,  either  expressly  de- 
signed for,  or  suited  to  this  end.  There  are  several  valuable 
works  for  more  advanced  scholars,  but  none  that  is  calculated  to 
help  the  child  easily  and  agreeably  over  the  somewhat  difficult 
grounds  which  lie  between  the  primary  reading  lessons,  and  this 
popular  and  useful  portion  of  juvenile  study. 

The  neatness  and  clearness  of  the  maps,  the  abundance  of  the 
illustrative  cuts,  and  the  free  and  colloquial  (though  we  regret  to 
say,  somewhat  careless)  style  of  Mr  Parley,  together  with  the  at- 
tractive qualities  of  the  white  paper  and  large  print,  are  calculated 
to  make  the  book  a  favourite  with  pupils,  and  we  trust,  with  their 
teachers.  It  appears  to  us  that  schools  which  have  the  use  of  a 
book  like  this,  must  profit  by  it  in  the  more  rapid  and  thorough 
progress  of  its  pupils,  and  as  we  esteem  everything  that  promises 
advantage  to  youth  of  importance,  we  commend  this  book  to 
them,  \^ho,  with  ourselves,  are  interested  in  the  -cause  of  educa- 
tion. 
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Art.  I. — Thoughts  on  Primary  Education^ — Elementary  Instruct 
tion  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geog- 
raphy. 

[Resumed  from  last  number.] 

No  child  should  be  permitted  to  read  a  single  sentence,  with- 
out being  able,  in  the  Rrst  place,  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  every  word  in  that  sentence.  But  how  different  is  the  com- 
mon practice.  Children  are  hurried  into  pronouncing  before 
they  know  their  letters  ;  into  reading  before  they  can  pro- 
nounce ;  and  into  the  Bible,  Pitt's  speeches,  and  Addison's 
philosophical  speculations,  before  they  can  define  the  word 
baker.  This  want  of  attention  to  definitions  has  been  seen  and 
lamented  by  many  teachers.  To  remove  the  difficulty,  some 
have  proposed  a  spelling  book  with  the  definitions  annexed  to 
each  word.  If  such  a  book  were  in  general  use,  however, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  study  of  it  would  degenerate 
into  a  routine  of  committing  to  memory,  without  acquiring 
ideas  ;  the  very  rock  on  which  we  are  all  wont  to  split.  Aq- 
other  error  which  infests  all  our  first  books,  without  exception, 
would  be  likely  to  creep  into  this  too,  viz.  introducing  words 
according  to  some  artificial  order,  without  regard  to  the  wants 
of  children.  Now  those  words  should  be  first  taught  to  chil- 
dren which  they  use  most,  and  are  in  most  need  of ;  and  their 
reading  lessons  should  be  constructed  on  this  principle.  But 
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what  child  will  ever  use  hilf  the  words  in  lonie  of  the  Ublea 
in  our  spelling  books  r  And  suppose  he  should  ;  if  he  does 
not  need  them  nmr,  why  should  he  commit  them  to  memory, 
until  he  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those 
which  he  do€$  need  ?  Will  it  be  said  that,  considering  the  ra- 
rious  wants  of  various  children,  a  book  cannot  be  prepared  on 
this  plan, — since  what  would  be  necessary  for  one  child  in  ooe 
place  or  situation  in  life,  might  be  entirely  useless  to  another 
in  different  circumstances  ?  But  perfection  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected :  we  must  come  as  near  perfection  as  we  can.  Nor, 
aAer  all,  are  the  wants  of  various  children  so  widely  different 
as  has  been  supposed.  They  are,  in  this  respect,  nearly 
the  same. 

A  tirst  book  constructed  on  the  plan  suggested  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal,  would  come  as  near  the  real  wants  of 
children  as  any  of  which  I  am  at  present  able  to  conceive.  It 
is  especially  desirable,  because  it  would  teach  the  elements  of 
science  rationally,  not  mechanically.  I  know  of  no  other  plan 
of  teaching  children  to  define  words  extensively,  except  the 
one  there  proposed, — if  carried  out  into  all  its  applications. 
Nor  do  I  know  of  a  better  way  of  teachirg  reading.  The  pu- 
pil would  thus  read  his  otrn  language,  his  own  words.  And  how 
could  he  avoid  reading  them  naturally  ?  only  by  being  put  for- 
ward too  fast,  an  error  as  common  as  it  is  lamentable. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  how  deficient  our  school  books 
roust  appear  f  Our  spelling  books  in  general  what  are  they  ? 
Fit  for  philosophers  it  may  be — fit  for  those  who  already  pos- 
sess a  liberal  education,  but  evidently  unfit  for  children, — ^for 
beginners.  Who  is  the  disciple  of  Pestalozzi  that  shall  give 
us  a  book  in  his  spirit,  and  constructed  on  a  rational  plan  ? 
Such  a  book,  or  rather  such  a  set  of  books,  would  do  more  to- 
wards preparing  a  child  to  teach  himself,  to  educate  himself, 
than  all  the  various  elementary  works  that  have  ever  been 
used  in  common  schools.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  other 
books  would  be  necessary, — doubtless  they  would  ;  and  this 
preparatory  work  would  be  a  key  to  unlock  their  treasures. 
This  work  alone,  however,  without  any  others,  would  be  worth 
more  than  all  others  without  this. 

Perhaps  no  books  are  more  unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  usually  applied,  than  our  reading  books.  I  know 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  their  character,  within  a  few 
years  ;  still  however,  they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  alto- 
gether unfit  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  unfit  for 
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yovng  readers  to  learn  to  read  in,  until  they  have  made  the 
necessary  preparation.  There  would  be  a  time  in  the  courie 
of  a  rational  education,  when  such  books  as  ^  Leavitt's  Easy 
Lessons/  <  Nursery  Morals,'  '  Early  Lessons,'  '  Popular  Les- 
sons,' 'Jack  Halyard,'  and  a  few  others  might  be  useful,  at 
least  much  more  useful  than  they  now  are  :  for  at  present  they 
do.  very  little  good.  Then  there  is  a  set  of  books  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  by  long  practice  have 
acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  their  words. 
Such  for  instance  are  the  '  American  Preceptor,'  and  Murray's 
reading  books. 

Valuable  as  the  American  Preceptor  would  be  to  those  who 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  use  it,  its  use  in  our  common 
schools  at  present  is  highly  pernicious.  As  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  in  the  town  where  I  now  reside,  I  have  found 
it  my  duty  to  hear  children,  who  were  scarcely  able  to  read  the 
simplest  combinations  of  words  of  one  syllable,  attempt  to  read 
in  the  American  Preceptor  and  English  Reader.  Nothing  but 
a  sense  of  duty  could  make  me  submit  to  so  much  pain  as  I 
have  suffered  at  these  visits.  For  the  exercises  from  first  to 
last  were  performed  without  interest.  The  reading  especially 
was  calculated  to  disgust.  It  consisted  of  a  mer«  repetition  of 
words,  of  which  the  pupils  neither  understood  the  use  nor  the 
meaning.  One  exhibition  of  this  kind  in  particular  I  shall  nev- 
er forget.  A  class  of  scholars  who  were  just  able  to  read  the 
simplest  sentences  which  could  be  devised,  were  directed  to 
read  a  piece  in  the  American  Preceptor,  on  profane  SAvearing. 
Most  of  its  paragraphs,  consisting  of  from  four  to  ten  lines 
each,  contained  at  least  twenty  words,  of  which  not  a  scholar 
in  the  class  could  give  any  thing  approaching  to  an  accurate 
definition.  One  of  the  paragraphs,  of  twelve  lines,  contains 
more  than  forty  words  of  the  above  description.  I  here  quote 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  piece,  as  it  exhibits  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  whole.  '  Few  evil  habits  are  of  more  pernicious  conse- 
quence, or  overcome  with  more  difficulty,  than  that  very  odious 
one  of  profane  cursing  and  swearing.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  force  of  moral  principles  should  be  very  strong  upon 
any  one  who  is  accustomed,  upon  every  trivial  occasion,  and 
frequently  without  any  occasion  at  all,  to  slight  the  precepts 
and  character  of  the  Supreme  Being.'  Now  of  the  many 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  in  this  paragraph,  not  a  scholar 
in  the  class  had  any  knowledge  of  the  definition  of  more  than 
three,  nor  any  adequate  idea  of  even  these.     Now  how  iro* 
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proper  a  selection  was  here  made  !  No  wonder  children  hwit 
their  books  and  school  when  Ihus  managed.  Nor  is  it  anj 
wonder  that  we  have  few  good  readers  among  us. 

With  respect  to  the  Bible  as  a  reading  book,  I  have  a  few 
words  to  add.  The  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God.  With  it, 
should  children  associate,  from  their  earliest  years,  sentiments 
of  reverence.  They  should  never  touch  it,  nor  if  possible  be 
suffered  to  see  any  one  else  touch  it,  with  indiflerence.  If 
they  do,  and  if  it  be  often  repeated,  they  cease  to  reflect  on  its 
importance,  and  lose  their  reverence  for  it.  If  it  be  used  as  a 
common  reading  book  in  school  ;  if  it  be  suffered  to  lie  by  the 
side  of  the  English  Reader,  the  Preceptor,  and  the  Spelling 
Book  ;  if  its  leaves  are  turned  over  and  over  a  thousand  times 
a  day,  what,  I  ask,  will  be  the  consequence  ?  The  answer  is  at 
hand.  It  becomes  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  Spelling 
book  !  They  come  to  maturity  with  these  associations,  and 
either  become  practical  infidels,  or  discover  their  error  at  so 
late  a  period  of  life  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  reform. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  best  way  to  learn  to 
write,  is,  to  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  writing  from  earliest  in- 
fancy ;  first,  with  chalk,  next  with  a  pencil  on  a  slate,  and 
lastly  on  paper.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  to  spend  any 
time  for  the  special  purpose  of  learning  to  write,  is  altogether 
unnecessary.  Still,  as  a  majority  of  the  world  believe  and 
practice  differently,  I  venture  to  offer  my^  thoughts  on  the 
subject. 

Too  many  things  are  required  of  the  learner  at  once.  In 
beginning  to  write  as  is  commonly  taught,  the  following  points 
are  to  be  attended  to  at  the  same  time,  viz.  Position  of  the 
body  and  arms,  position  of  the  paper,  manner  of  holding  the 
pen,  size,  length,  slant,  distance,  and  both  tho  absolute  and 
relative  proportion  of  the  marks.  Now,  requiring  a  minute  at- 
tention to  all  these  points  at  once,  confuses  a  beginner.  Even 
if  we  ourselves  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  so  awk- 
ward a  predicament,  we  may  judge  a  little  of  the  tyro's  con- 
fusion, by  attempting  to  move  one  hand  horizontally,  and  the 
other  perpendicularly,  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  thus  obtain 
a  faint  idea  of  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  we  place  a 
child  when  he  begins  to  write.  While  he  tries  to  give  his  mark 
the  proper  size,  length,  or  slope,  he  will,  almost  of  necessity, 
forget  his  manner  of  sitting,  or  holding  his  pen  ;  thus  exposing 
himself  to  the  frowns — perhaps  blows,  of  a  tyrannical  or  ig- 
norant master. 
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The  scholar  is  better  able^  in  the  view  of  some,  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  if  we  defer  writing  till  a  more  mature  age.     I 
know  well  that  a  person  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age  will 
learn  much  faster ^  than  at  an  earlier  age  ;  and  he  ought,  for  his 
time  is  worth  more  ;  but  whether  the  value  of  the  time,  (at  a 
fair  estimate,)  which  is  taken  up  in  learning  to  write  in  early 
life,  will  be  greater  than  that  of  so  much  time  as  will  be  neces* 
sary  to  make  the  same  proficiency  in  later  years,  may  be  a 
question.     It  has  also  been  said  that  those  who  never  write  a 
word   till  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  will  make  better 
writers  than  those  who  begin  very  young.     What  proof  can 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion  I  know  not ;  but  sup- 
pose it  were  true  that  a  person,  commencing  thus  late,  would 
write  more  elegantly ,  yet  do  we  not  in  a  case  of  that  kind  sac- 
rifice too  much  to  elegance  ?     I  have  no  wish  to  undervalue  an 
elegant  hand  writing,   it  is  a  desirable  thing  ;  but  I  would  not 
give  up  utility  for  the  sake  of  it.      To  write  plainly   and  with 
despatch,  are,  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  of  more   conse- 
quence.    One  thing  I  am  sensible  favors  deferring  the  subject 
of  writing  to  years  of  discretion.     The  pen  would  be  held  bet- 
ter.    And  yet  there  are  some  men  who  hold  their  pens  as  badly 
as  possible,  who  yet  write  with  elegance  and  rapidity.     I  have 
sometimes   even  doubted  whether  young   persons  would  not 
write  better  by  suffering  them  to  take  their  own  way  as  to  hold- 
ing a  pen,  at  least  afler  giving  them  our  opinion  and  the  rea- 
sons on  which  it  is  founded.     Nature  has  given  us  constitutions 
physically  different.     Perhaps  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  conduct 
the  education  of  children  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  out  and 
perfect  their  peculiarities,  rather  than  attempt  by  artifice,  or 
system,  to  bring  them  to  a  given  standard.     To  think  of  making 
them  write  a  similar  handy  is  undoubtedly  foolish.     And  perhaps 
the  idea  of  making  them  sit  or  hold  the  pen  exactly  alike,  is 
equally  futile. 

Suppose,  however,  every  objection  which  has  yet  been 
brought  up  were  valid,  there  is  one  consideration  which  must 
forever  decide  the  point  in  favor  of  commencing  early  ;  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  greater,  far  greater  progress  will  be  made 
in  every  other  science  by  one  who  can,  than  by  one  who  can- 
not write.  Indeed,  nothing  seems  to  me  more  unnatural  or 
irrational  than  the  pursuit  of  other  branches  to  the  neglect  of 
writing.  The  plan  which  has  been  suggested  in  a  former  es- 
say, could  not,  as  will  be  seen,  be  prosecuted  at  all  without 
writing.     It  is  my  opinion  that  by   prosecuting  our  studies  in 
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the  mtnner  there  laid  down,  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  plan  there 
proposed y  every  scholar  would  become  a  good  writer,  without 
devoting  a  moraeDt  of  time  specially  to  the  art  of  writing. 

Yet  suppose  it  were  necessary  to  teach  writing  as  a  fiepari^ 
thing,  I  maintain  that  by  teaching  a  child  to  write  first  with 
chalk,  and  next  with  a  slate  pencil,  we  should  be  introduckig 
him  to  the  subject  gradually.  He  might  next  be  taught  how 
to  hold  his  pen  ;  but  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  he  should 
be  permitted  to  write  when  and  what  he  pleased.  A  model  of 
a  hand,  with  a  pen  properly  placed  in  it,  formed  of  wax  or  some 
soil  material — or  an  engraving  to  the  same  intent,  might  be 
kept  constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  learner.  During  this 
time,  and  for  some  time  previous,  he  should  be  exercised  in 
combining  the  elements  of  letters  in  various  ways  ;  such  el- 
ements to  be  prepared  of  paper,  or  thin  plates  or  slips  of  metal, 
justly  shaped  and  proportioned.  It  is  well  known  that  die 
number  of  elements  which  go  to  form  the  letters  of  the  alphsr 
bet,  are  only  six  er  eight,  besides  a  few  knots,  loops,  &c— 
though  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholar  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
number  of  each  kind,  especially  of  the  upper  and  lower  ewrwe 
and  the  o.  If  these  were  accurate  in  their  proportions,  and  H 
the  scholar  had  many  of  each  sort,  he  might  be  pleasantly  and 
profitably  employed  in  putting  them  together  so  as  to  form 
words,  and  even  simple  sentences  for  spelling,  reading,  &c. 
These  exercises  would  both  interest  and  instruct ;  and  remove 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  managing  young  chil- 
dren at  school,  viz.  the  want  of  employment.  Only  furnish 
business  for  children  which  pleases  them,  and  you  may  spare 
the  rod,  as  well  as  much  lecturing  and  catechising. 

Afler  this,  the  scholar  might  proceed  to  writing  the  straight 
mark  ;  when  he  could  shape  this  properly,  he  might  be  taught 
the  proper  slope  of  letters  ;  and  thus  he  might  proceed,  step  by 
step,  till  he  became  able  to  write  a  good  hand.  It  will  be  seen 
that  my  object  is  to  have  only  one  thing  done  at  a  time,  or  at 
least  to  have  the  learner  have  but  one  object  in  view  at  a  time; 
for  if  the  same  act,  if  one  single  blow  can  be  so  struck  as  to 
bring  about  several  results  as  a  natural  consequence,  so  much 
the  better.  Such  has  been  shown  to  be  the  fact  in  contriving 
sentences  to  include,  and  make  sense  with,  the  words  of  a 
given  lesson »  In  this  way,  the  scholar,  though  he  has  but  one 
object  in  view,  is  actually  making  progress  in  more  than  half  a 
dozen  different  branches  of  science .  One  important  point  I 
had  almost  forgotten. >    Every  child  should  be  taught  as  early 
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M  possible  to  make  his  own  pens.  And  here  I  would  repeat 
m  BenUmeDt  which  I  have  oAen  laid  down  in  some  shape  or 
other,  that  we  should  have  but  one  object  immediately  in  view 
at  a  timO)  and  endeavour  to  understand  one  thing  perfectly, 
before  we  proceed  to  another.  But  whether  writing  be  taught 
separately  or  not,  there  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  no  doubt  that 
we  ought  to  begin  writing  on  a  slate  as  early  as  we  begin  to 
do  any  thing,  and  carry  it  on  simultaneously  with  other 
studies. 

We  not  only  err  in  presenting  matter  to  children  for  reading 
lessons  which  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  their  capacities^ 
but  our  manner  of  teaching  this  important  branch  is  defeclive 
and  erroneous.  The  reading  lessons  of  children  are  often  ten 
times  too  long.  Every  instructor  will  concede  that  it  is  better 
for  his  pupils  to  read  liUUj  and  read  that  little  toelly  than  to 
read  a  great  deal  with  inattention.  Why,  then,  should  he  not 
practise  according  to  his  principles  ?  Why  are  scholars  suf- 
fered to  stammer  over  whole  pages  of  matter  which  they  do 
not  understand  ?  In  answer  to  a  question  of  this  sort,  an  in- 
Btructer  lately  told  me  that  it  was  necessary  for  children  to  read 
over  a  great  deal  at  a  time,  even  if  it  was  not  understood,  that 
they  might  become  acquainted  with  words  and  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce them  at  sight,  without  hesitating.  I  need  not  say  that 
his  remarks  were  thought  unworthy  of  a  serious  answer  ;  for 
my  opinion  on  this  point  has  already  been  given.  Yet  I  am 
entirely  ignorant  of  a  better  apology  for  so  wretched  a  prac- 
tice, except  ignorance  ;  which  is  always  more  or  less  excusa- 
ble. I  have  fi-equently  heard  a  class  of  three  or  four,  read  Rye 
or  six  pages  at  a  lesson,  from  the  more  difficult  lessons  of 
Bingham,  Murray,  or  Cooke.  And  the  bare  reading  of  these 
pages  constituted  the  whole  of  the  performance.  True  the 
instructor  had  given  out,  at  some  previous  period,  such  general 
rules  as  the  following  :  '  Pronounce  every  syllable  and  even 
every  letter  distinctly.'  '  Read  as  you  talk.'  <  Observe  the 
pauses.'  Now  these  rules  are  good,  but  of  what  use  are  they 
to  children,  unless  put  in  constant  practice,  and  enforced  by 
the  instructor's  example  ?  Obviously  of  no  use  at  all.  For  if 
they  are  of  any  consequence,  they  ought  to  be  habitually  at* 
tended  to,  in  the  reading  of  every  sentence .  To  observe  them 
one  minute  and  entirely  disregard  them  the  next  fifteen,  ia 
worse  than  to  haye  no  rules  at  all  and  attend  to  the  example  of 
the  teacher  solely.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  if  chil- 
dren were  to  read  nothing  but  what  they  understood  perfectly 
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ID  every  respect ; — if  they  read  but  a  few  linea  at  a  time  ;  and 
if  the  teacher  set  them  a  good  example  by  reading   with  them 
constantly,  and  reading  naturally  and  correctly,  all  these  ar- 
bitrary rules  might  be  dispensed  with.     For  though  they  serve 
the  instructer  some  purpose,  especially  the  pauses,  as  by  point- 
ing out  the  grammatical  construction  of  his   sentences  they 
assist  him  in  understanding  their  meaning,  yet,  ader  all,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  language   which  must  dictate  to  every  good 
reader  the  proper  pauses,  emphasis,  cadence,  and  tone.     It  is 
not  my  intention  to  assert  that  no  class  of  readers  ought  in  any 
circumstances  to  read  more  than  eight  or  ten  lines  at  a  lesson: 
this  may  sometimes,  though  I  think  rarely  be  proper.     But  I 
speak  of  readers  in  general  in  our  common  schools.     With 
these  a  simple  sentence  of  not  more  than  one  line,  is  often 
abundantly  long  ;  and  a  judicious  teacher  might  be  profitably 
engaged  in  such  a  lesson,  with  a  large  class,  for  the  space  of 
half  an  hour,  if  it  were  advisable  to  protract  the  lesson  for  so 
long  a  time  ;  and  the  pupils  might  be  interested.     I  know  a 
teacher  of  a  private  school  in  this  State,   whose  reputation  is 
deservedly  high,  who  thinks  half  an  hour  little  time  enough  to 
spend  on  a  lesson  of  six  or  eight  lines  in  a  common  reading 
book,  with  twenty  or  thirty  scholars  of  almost  or  quite  adult 
age.     But  he  requires  them  to  be  able  to  define  all  the  words, 
and,  by  paraphrasing  and  transposing  extensively,  show  that 
they   understand  their  various  meanings.     They  must  also  be 
able  to  spell  and  pronounce  every   word  in  the  sentence  or 
paragraph  used  as  a  lesson  ;  understand  and  properly  apply  the 
pauses,  tones,  inflections,  emphasis,  and  cadence  ;  as  well  as 
understand  the  grammatical  construction,  and  be  able  to  parse 
the  sentence.     And  if  any  idea  be  contained  in  the  lesson  re- 
lated to  geography,  chronology,  history,  philosophy,  or  any  of 
the  sciences,  arts,  or  manufactures,  or   the  great  subjects  of 
morals  and  religion,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  enlarge  on  that 
subject,  and  by  familiar  question  and  answer,  or  UctureSy  lead 
their  minds  toward  those  subjects,  and  encourage  them  to  pur- 
sue them.     Every  scholar  is  farther  expected  to  be  able  to 
analyze  every  sentence  and  word,  resolve  compound  sentences 
into  simple  ones,  and  also  to  express  the  sentiments  or  facts  in 
his  own  words.     This  is  true  instruction.     But  what  teacher 
can  pursue  a  course  like  this  with  a  long  lesson  ?    Not  one. 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected  that  very  little  can  be  dpoe  in 
this  way  ;  that  children  will  never  learn  to  read  at  this  rate. 
This  objection  will  be  made,  however,  by  those  who  measure 
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improvement  by  pages,  or  volumes,  rather  than  by  ideas,  and 
know  not  but  if  a  person  skims  over  a  certain  number  of  pages, 
he  has  actually  learned  them  ; — as  absurd  an  opinion  as  it 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  support  furnished  to  the  body  by 
a  meal  of  food,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nutri- 
tious matter  received  into  the  stomach  ',  without  considering 
that  it  is  what  the  stomach  can  digest,  and  not  that  which  re- 
mains undigested,  that  is  of  service  in  supporting  life.  How- 
ever, those  who  think  that  cramming  is  ftedingy  the  mind  or 
body,  deserve  commiseration  rather  than  reproach.  Yet  un- 
happily for  the  well-being  of  mankind  and  the  cause  of  improve- 
ment, their  number  is  large,  and  their  influence  considerable. 

I  anticipate  another  objection  to  this  mode  of  instructing 
children,  viz.  that  it  will  make  them,  not  truly  learned,  but 
smatterers  in  every  thing  ;  that  they  will  become  filled  with 
self  conceit,  instead  of  becoming  more  and  more  humble.  This 
objection  at  first  vieWy  appears  to  have  greet  weight,  and  to  be 
sanctioned  by  high  authority.  St  Paul  tells  us  that,  '  Knowl- 
edge pufieth  up ;'  superficial  knowledge,  I  suppose  he  nrieans  ; 
for  it  is  contrary  to  fact  to  suppose  that  real  useful  knowledge 
puffs  up.  The  wisest  and  best  of  men,  in  all  ages  have  been 
the  most  truly  humble,  and  the  least  conceited.  The  objection 
appears,  then,  to  be  founded  on  an  opinion  that  the  methods  of 
study  I  have  proposed,  are,  in  their  nature,  directly  calculated 
to  make  superficial  scholars — to  make  smatterers.  But  this 
opinion  is,  it  is  believed,  founded  on  a  popular  error.  The  fact 
thai  such  men  as  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton,  by  applying 
themselves  to  their  favorite  studies,  have  carried  them  to  such 
a  pitch  of  perfection  as  to  astonish  mankind  by  their  discover- 
ies, has  sometimes  been  viewed  in  such  a  light  as  to  produce 
this  mistake.  We  are  ready  to  take  it  for  a  general  rule  that 
the  more  closely  we  pursue  a  branch  of  science,  to  the  exclu- 
sion, for  the  time  being,  of  all  the  rest,  the  more  wc  shall  make 
progress.  But  I  am  persuaded  this  notion  cannot  be  true. 
Science  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  a  circle  ;  at  others, 
to  a  chain  ;  but  be  these  comparisons  more  or  less  just,  such  is 
the  relation  and  connexion  between  its  various  branches,  and 
such  is  their  mutual  dependence,  that  we  cannot  proceed  far 
with  one,  without  immediately  perceiving  a  necessity  of  more 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  others.  If  we  go  on  without  this 
knowledge  which  we  perceive  ourselves  to  want,  we  expend 
effort  in  vain  ;  and  the  farther  we  proceed,  the  greater  will  be 
the  amount  of  lost  effort  in  a  given  time.     But  if  we  stop  a  suf- 
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ficient  length  of  time  to  acquire  that  koowMge  which  we  pef« 
ceive  to  be  necessary,  we  shall  be  able  to  renew  our  former 
course  by  and  by  to  better  ad?aDtage  ;  besides,  in  this  instance 
there  will  be  no  useless  labor,  or  lost  efl^rt.  It  is  true  we 
shall  not  get  so  far  in  a  particular  direction  as  if  we  pursue  our 
course  constantly  in  one  line  without  stopping,  or  turDing  to 
the  right  or  left  ;  but  the  sum  total  of  our  progress  will  be 
much  greater.  Now  how  can  a  course  which  Deceesarily  sub- 
jects us  to  the  loss  of  so  much  of  our  labor,  be  on  the  whole 
productive  of  our  own  or  the  general  good  ? 

All  the  various  branches  of  science,  natural  and  moral, 
should  be  studied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aid,  illustrate,  and 
expand  each  other  and  the  mind.  If  it  could  be  proved  that 
individuals,  by  pursuing  a  favorite  science  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  could  promote  either  their  own  or  the  public  stock  of 
knowledge,  still,  I  would  contend  that  such  could  not  possibly 
be  the  case  with  children.  It  is  elemenia  they  want :  they  need 
not  to  be  carried  along  far  in  any  one  line  ;  our  business  consists 
far  less  in  teaching  them,  than  in  putting  them  in  a  way  to 
teach  themselves.  What  they  want  is  the  keys  of  science. 
Give  them  these,  and  show  them  how  to  unlock  her  treasures, 
and  we  have  done  much.  And  unless  this  is  done,  we  have 
done  very  little.  If  these  views  are  correct,  it  will  be  seen 
that  smatterers  cannot  be  made  by  initiating  children  into  the 
various  departments  of  science  gradually  as  their  necessities 
require.  When  our  progress  in  knowledge  is  natural — when 
the  idea  which  lies  next  to  those  we  already  possess  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  mind,  it  produces  the  effect  of  enlarging  our  vis- 
ion so  as  to  make  the  fields  of  knowledge  beyond  us  appear 
more  ample,  and  more  interesting.  We  see  more  beyond  us 
than  we  saw  before  ;  and  this  by  comparison  makes  what 
knowledge  we  do  already  possess,  appear  less  in  amount.  And 
^hall  we  become  conceited  by  seeing  more  and  more  our  ig- 
norance ?  On  the  contrary,  will  it  not  tend  to  humble  us  ? 
And  is  that  superficial  knowledge  which  humbles  proud  man  ? 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  more  we  know,  the  more  ignor- 
ant we  are  in  reality,  for  this  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terras; 
but  the  more  progress  we  make  in  real  knowledge,  the  less  we 
uhall  perceive  we  know  compared  with  what  remains  to  be 
known. 

AAer  all,  it  has  never  been  proved  'that  such  geniuses  as 
Locke  and  Newton,  much  as  they  have  done  for  mankind^ 
would  not  have  done  vastly  more  for  themselves  and  others, 
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by  cuhivatiog  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  simul- 
taneously. Like  meteors,  they  have  shot  out  into  the  expanse 
of  knowledge  ;  have  excited  by  their  brilliancy  our  surprize 
and  perhaps  our  admiration  ;  and  justly  :  yet  I  doubt  much  if 
mankind  are  so  much  benefitted  by  their  labors  as  if  they  had 
been  bestowed  on  other  subjects  more,  and  on  metaphysics 
and  astronomy  less. 

Of  anihmelicj  grammar,  and  geography,  it  may  be  observed  in 
general  that  though  we  have  had  many  philosophical  treatises 
on  these  subjects,  yet  we  have  had  none,  until  very  recently, 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children.  Authors  first  lay  down 
general  rules,  and  then  proceed  to  those  particular  cases  or 
facts  from  which  their  rules  are  deduced,  and  on  which  they 
are  grounded  and  built.  Is  this  agreeably  to  the  order  of  na- 
ture ?  Certainly  not.  The  Author  of  nature  presents  his 
creatures  with  facts,  rather  than  principles  ;  leaving  it  to  them 
to  make  inferences  from  those  facts.  This  great  truth  was  most 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Bacon,  two  hundred  years  ago.  And  yet 
in  regard  to  education,  mankind  have  long  neglected  this  dis- 
covery. Those  who  have  written  for  the  benefit  of  children, 
Lave  almost  universally  been  in  the  habit  of  beginning  with 
generals,  and  proceeding  to  particulars.  Why  not  follow  the 
inductive  method  of  Bacon  ?  Why  not  acquire  as  many  facts 
as  possible,  and  then  generalize  ? 

Mr  Colburn  is  the  first  in  this  country  who  has  followed  the 
inductive  method  in  preparing  an  arithmetic.     His  <  First  Les- 
sons,' and  Mr  Fowle's  '  Child's  Arithmetic,'  are  two  most  ex- 
cellent works.     Besides  these,  we  have  now  many  others  on  a 
similar  plan.     I  wish  they  were  more  extensively  known   and 
used  by  children.     Such  authors  as  Pike  and  DaboU  have  been 
studied  too  long.     Their  works  were  never  fit  for  learners. 
There  can  be  no  possible  gain,  but  a  heavy  loss  in  requiring 
children  to  load  their  memories  with  useless  rules,  or  derange 
their  mental  faculties  in  attempting  to  apply  a  rule  which  they 
do  not  and  cannot  understand.     I  question  the  propriety  of  re- 
quiring them  to  touch  a  pen  or  pencil  (in  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
I  mean,)   till  they  have   gone  through  Fowie  and   Colburn. 
Afterward  they  may  proceed  to  study  some  more  extensive 
work,  as  Colburn's  Sequel,  Pike,  or  Daboll.     Much  is  to  be 
done,  however,  either  with  or  without  the  little  work  of  Mr 
Fowle,  by  means  of  sensible  objects.     Youth  must  not  be  hur- 
ried along  too  fast,  of  which  there  is  constant  danger.     I  would 
•pend  a  portion  of  time  almost  every  day  on  Fowle  or  Colburn, 
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from  the  time  the  pupil  is  capable  of  instruction,  say  two  years 
of  age,  till  he  is  eight  years  old.  By  this  lime  he  will  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  two  works,  and  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  more  difficult  works  with  advantage.  But  even 
without  any  thing  more  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
two  authors,  ever}*  young  person  would  possess  more  real 
practical  knowledge  than  the  study  of  such  authors  as  Daboll 
and  Pike  alone  would  give  him,  if  he  were  to  study  them  a 
whole  lifetime. 

Had  we  instructers  who  would  take  special  pains  to  speak 
and  write  correctly  in  all  their  connexion  with  their  pupils; 
and  had  we  such  first  books  as  we  need,  children  would  proba- 
bly acquire  a  habit  of  speaking  and  constructing  their  senten- 
ces in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  grammar  ;  which  would 
probably  supersede  the  necessity  of  studying  any  system.  For 
to  what  purpose  should  we  study  grammar,  when  we  already 
understood  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ?  We  cannot  be  said 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  learning  it  for  the  sake  of  teach- 
ing it  to  others,  for  why  should  we  teach  others  that  which  has 
proved  useless  to  ourselves  ? 

As  things  are,  however,  there  may  exist  an  apparent  neces- 
sity of  teaching  English  grammar  as  a  separate  science.  And 
if  it  must  be  taught  I  would  proceed  in  a  manner  somewhat  like 
the  following.  I  would  commence  and  proceed  for  a  time 
without  any  book  ;  for  our  grammars  are  chiefly  liable  to  the 
objections  brought  against  our  systems  of  arithmetic.  I  would 
request  my  pupils  within  a  certain  specified  time,  to  write  on  a 
slate  the  names  of  all  the  things  they  could  see  or  think  of  in  the 
room.  When  they  had  finished  this  lesson,  they  might  be  di- 
rected to  write  the  names  of  some  other  objects.  In  this  way 
a  class  might  be  agreeably  employed  several  days.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  plan  to  request  them  to  write  the  names  of  all 
they  could  recollect  of  the  following  classes  of  objects.  Fruits, 
flowers,  quadrupeds,  fowls,  fishes,  trees,  liquids,  shrubs,  cloths, 
knives,  implements  of  husbandry,  articles  of  manufacture,  arti- 
cles of  household  furniture,  kc.  Nor  should  the  learner  be 
told  that  these  are  nouns  until  several  lessons  have  been  given 
out.  After  some  time  I  would  proceed  to  actions.  Perhaps 
the  first  lesson  might  be  something  like  the  following  :  The 
instructer  stamps  on  the  floor  ;  the  scholars  are  required  to 
write  such  a  word  as  will  describe  the  action.  One  will  write- 
s/amp, another  stamps^  and  another  perhaps  will  describe  the 
action  by  the  word  steps,  or  strikes.     If  an  alUmpi  be  only  made, 
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they  are  not  to  be  discouraged  if  they  do  not  succeed  quite  so 
well  at  first.  Other  actions  might  then  be  performed,  the 
BoBolars  in  every  instance  writing  down  some  word  thftt  will,  in 
their  view,  describe  the  action.  A  shrub  or  stick  might  be 
brought  into  the  room  ;  this  might  be  tossedj  dropped,  lifledj 
whirltd,  svDung,  bent,  bruised,  split,  cut,  peeled,  broken,  sawed, 
burnt,  &c.  After  the  instructer  had  proceeded  in  giving  out 
lessons  of  this  kind  several  days,  his  pupils  might  be  informed 
that  this  kind  of  words  were  verbs.  All  the  arbitrary  definitions 
in  the  world  will  never  give  young  children  clear  ideas  of  what 
verbs  and  nouns  are  ;  but  in  this  way  they  understand  their 
use  and  nature  perfectly.  With  a  small  share  of  ingenuity  an 
instructer  could  invent  some  plan  of  teaching  adjectives  and 
the  other  parts  of  speech,  on  a  similar  principle.  Person, 
number,  gender,  case,  &c.  should  likewise  all  be  taught  on  the 
same  plan.  In  one  stage  of  the  learner's  progress,  it  would  be 
profitable  to  give  him  verbs  to  form  into  sentences,  by  the  aid 
of  such  nouns  or  pronouns  as  he  could  recollect.  Lists  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  &c.  might  also  be  given  out,  to  combine  with 
other  words  and  form  sentences. 

It  has  been  observed  that  children  cannot  get  clear  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  the  parts  of  speech  from  arbitrary  rules  or  definitions. 
This  assertion  may  surprise  some  persons  who  have  not  had 
leisure  to  think  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  true.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  this  matter,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is 
entirely  useless  to  commit  any  rules,  definitions,  or  explanations 
of  our  English  grammar  books  to  memory.  .That  such  books 
aid  an  instructer,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  they  may  be  useful 
to  advanced  scholars  is  probable.  But  that  they  are  entirely 
useless  to  young  persons — to  beginners,  let  their  age  be  what 
it  may, — I  am  confident.  There  is,  for  example,  not  a  solitary 
sentence  in  Murray's  Abridgment  of  his  English  Grammar  under 
the  head  of  orthography  and  etymology,  that  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory, — I  mean  as  a  separate  exercise  ;  for  this  is 
what  is  generally  understood  by  the  phrase  commit  to  memory. 
Whether  any  thing  in  prosody  or  syntax  should  be  committed 
to  memory,  I  do  not  know.  Let  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  sug- 
gested above  be  adopted  in  our  schools,  and  children  will  be 
led  insensibly  to  form  their  own  rules,  definitions,  &c.  They 
will  come  to  them  as  a  result.  And  these  results  will  be  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  correct. 

How  painful  is  the  reflection  that  the  days,  and  months,  and 
years,  which  have  been  devoted  to  committing  grammar  to 
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memory  without  making  any  practical  application  of  it  at  the 
aarae  time,  have  been  lost  and  worse  than  lost.  For  nothing 
has  done  more  towards  disgusting  children  with  the  atud/^of 
grammar,  and,  from  association,  study  in  general,  than  this. 
And  an  instructer  who  has  never  tried  a  rational  method,  would, 
upon  trial,  be  surprised  at  the  difference.  Instead  of  yawning, 
and  wringing,  and  dreaming,  all  is  interest.  The  scholar  per- 
ceives that  he  makes  progress — and  iinds  himself  capable  of 
understanding  his  subject.  His  contenance — his  words— his 
actions,  show  that  he  is  pleased  with  himself,  and  with  his 
employment. 

In  teaching  gMgraphy^  why  should  we  begin  with  (utrtmomtf  ? 
Why  begin  at  the  heavens,  and  then  come  down  to  the  earth  ? 
Or  at  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  gradually  approach 
our  own  dwellings  ?  I  say  approach  ;  for  we  never  reach 
them,  we  wander  forever.  In  the  vicinity  of  my  residence  not 
one  in  fifty  that  studies  geography,  understands  much  about  his 
own  State,  or  county  ;  much  less  of  his  own  town.  Now  if 
this  part  of  the  State  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest^  of  what 
use  is  their  geography  ^  There  must  certainly  be  a  radical 
error  somewhere.  For  the  geography  of  our  own  town  and 
the  towns  adjacent,  is  of  vastly  more  consequence  to  us  than 
the  same  extent  of  country  in  other  parts  of  the  universe.  Must 
not  there  be  a  fault  then  in  the  popular  method  of  teaching 
this  useful  branch  of  science  ? 

To  proceed  gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  must 
be  the  true  method  of  study — the  order  of  nature.  And  it  will 
be  oar  highest  wisdom  to  avail  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  of 
sensible  objects.  They  are  more  necessary  in  geography  than 
grammar,  though  useful  in  both.  Mrs  Willard^s  Geography  for 
beginners,  is  said  to  be  constructed  on  this  great  principle  ;  I 
mean  that  of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
Yet  I  think  much  is  to  be  done  before  a  scholar  is  prepared 
for  that  work.  In  that,  as  well  as  other  works,  we  talk  about 
distances,  heights,  &c.,  of  which  children  have  no  definite 
ideas,  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  have.  I  think  the  first  les- 
son in  geography,  aAer  a  child  has  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  numbers,  should  be  to  give  him  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
an  inch  ;  for  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  descend  to  tenths  or 
barley  corns.  When  he  was  able  to  judge  of  this  distance 
pretty  well,  he  should  be  taught  to  repeat  the  distance  until  he 
had  an  adequate  idea  of  an  inch  repeated  twelve  times.  By 
this  tim#  he  might  be  told  that  twelve  inches  make  a  foot ;  six 
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inches  half  a  f€M>t,  &c.  Then  the  foot  might  be  doubled  apd 
trebled  ;  this  being  done,  he  should  be  informed  that  three  feet 
make  a  yard.  Thus  we  might  proceed  gradually  from  step  to 
step,  till  our  pupil  could  understand  the  extent  of  a  rod,  a  rood^ 
a  mile,  a  league,  or  a  degree.  The  practice  of  talking  to  chil- 
dren about  rods  or  mUeSy  while  they  have  not  the  most  distant 
conceptions  of  an  inch  or  afoot^  is  bad  indeed  ;  and  would  not 
be  tolerated  were  one  tenth  of  its  evils  understood.  But  the 
experiments  now  going  on  in  education,  must  speedily  convince 
the  moat  sceptical  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  inductive  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  of  the  paralyzing  and  depressing  tendency 
which  our  old  systems  have  had  on  the  human  mind. 

I  have  amused  mySelf  and  satisfied  my  mind  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  inductive  system  in  teaching  geography,  by  experi- 
ments on  little  children  who  have  sometimes  called  at  my  room; 
while  they  were  ignorant  of  my  ultimate  object,  and  only  felt 
that  they  made  me  and  themselves  happy  by  their  prattle. 
Having  satisfied  myself  that  they  knew  nothing  about  an  inch 
except  by  name,  I  have  usually  commenced  by  showing  them 
some  little  object  which  1  had  about  me,  as  a  pin,  or  something 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  after  some  familiar  conversation 
about  it  which  was  calculated  to  arrest  their  attention,  have 
told  them  it  was  an  inch  long.  Now,  I  would  say,  you  have 
learned  what  an  inch  is,  have  you  not  ?  They  would  usually 
seem  pleased.  They  were  then  shown  other  objects  of  the  same 
length,  but  differing  in  breadth,  thickness,  shape,  color,  &c.  and 
made  to  understand  that  these  too  were  an  inch  in  length.  Their 
faculty  of  judging  was  then  apparently  exercised  a  little,  by  plac- 
ing before  them  objects  either  of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  length, 
and  asking  them  to  guess  how  long  they  were.  By  placing 
two  objects  each  an  inch  long  in  a  line,  I  would  now  show 
them  how  much  two  inches  was,  three  inches,  &c.  Before  I 
proceeded  to  repeat  the  inch  ofteher  than  three  or  four  times, 
I  used  to  show  them  my  penknife,  the  handle  of  which  was 
marked  into  a  three  inch  rule,  other  penknives,  keys,  pencils, 
crayons  J  combs,  &c.  and  require  them  to  judge  of  their  various 
lengths  ;  thus  proceeding  gradually  and  carefully  till  they  be- 
came able*  to  judge,  almost  as  accurately  as  myself,  of  any 
distance  not  exceeding  twelve  inches.  When  I  had  proceeded 
to  so  far  as  to  exercise  their  judgments  on  objects  twelve  inch- 
es long,  I  would  tell  them  this  was  tifoot.  In  this  way  I  found 
no  difficulty  in  making  them  sensible  of  the  progress  they  had 
made  ;  and  every  step  of  this  progress  seemed  to  be  attended 
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by  its  own  reward.  I  ha?e  repeatedly  puraaed  this  coarse  to 
the  length  of  a  yard  at  a  single  conversation,  and  never  found 
the  child  fatigued  with  the  process.  Though  to  avoid  the 
possihility  of  tiring  their  minds,  I  would  not  advise  others  to 
proceed  so  far  at  once.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  here,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  instructions  we  give  young  children,  that  they 
be  pleased  ;  that  they  do  not  pass  from  one  thing  to  anether 
till  they  perfectly  understand  their  subject  so  far  as  they  have 
gone,  at  least  till  they  understand  it  as  far  as  they  can  without 
other  ideas  ;  and  that  they  themselves  perceive  the  progress 
they  are  making.  If  we  knew  the  human  mind  sufficiently 
well,  and  how  to  adapt  ourselves  and  our  lessons  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  infant  mind  in  all  circumstances  and  conditions, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  we  might  so  inculcate  every  thing 
we  wished,  as  to  engage  the  attention,  and  enlarge  the  minds  of 
the  most  obtuse.  It  must  surely  be  so;  it  would  be  an  obvious  im- 
peachment of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity  to  believe  and 
declare  otherwise.  The  acquisition  of  new  ideas  must,  and  it  doe$y 
make  every  rational  being  happier  ;  better  pleased  with  himself, 
and  better  pleased  with  those  around  him.  And  these  good 
feelings,  added  to  that  fresh  desire  to  know  more  which  will 
naturally  be  enkindled,  will  urge  the  learner  forward  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  with  a  greater  or  less  rapidity.  If  some  ap- 
pear to  be  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  it  is  either 
owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  human  mind,  and  an  inability  to 
trace  effects  to  their  intimate  causes  ;  or  to  some  unseen  agent 
which  operates  to  counteract  our  efforts. 

No  child  should  be  permitted  to  enter  on  the  more  direct 
studies  of  geography  till  he  has  gone  through  a  set  of  exer- 
cises, similar  in  principle  to  the  above  ;  but  much  more  diver- 
sified and  extended.  He  should  be  taken  abroad  to  see  brooks 
and  rivers,  hills  and  mountains,  shrubs  and  trees,  and  be  re- 
quired to  judge  of.  the  breadth  and  height  of  these  and  various 
other  objects.  At  the  same  time  he  should  be  instructed  in  the 
art  of  drawing  maps,  beginning  with  the  mop  of  the  room  in 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  dwell,  and  proceeding  gradually  to 
delineate  the  house,  garden,  '  homelot,'  orchard,  &c.  with  which 
he  is  familiarly  acquainted.  Thence  he  might  extend  his  sur- 
vey of  objects  to  the  neighbourhood  or  village,  and  uhimately  be 
able  to  draw  a  tolerably  correct  map  of  the  town  where  he  re- 
aides.  As  the  travels  of  very  young  children  must  necessarily 
(at  least  in  the  present  state  of  human  society,)  be  limited  to  a 
very  narrow  tract  of  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
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them  accurate  ideas  of  all  the  numeroua  diFisions  of  land  and 
water  by  ocular  demonstration.  To  supply  the  want  of  these, 
^n  ingenious  instructor  can  show  them  continents  and  seas, 
and  lakes  and  islands,  in  minialwre  ;  without  going  out  of  the 
school  room.  Nay,  there  is  scarce  a  natural  or  artificial  curi- 
osity in  the  known  world,  but  what  might  be  ingeniously  and 
naturally  represented  in  suitable  and  accurate  proportions.  I 
hesitate  not  to  predict  that  all  these  objects  in  miniature,  will 
be  ultimately  deemed  as  necessary  in  every  school  room,  as 
books,  slates,  pencils,  &.c.  They  will  not  supersede  the  neces* 
sity,  or  at  least  the  utility  of  travelling  ;  children  ought,  at  the 
same  time,  to  travel  in  company  with  their  parents  or  instruc- 
ters  as  much  as  possible. 

Nothing  is  here  said  which  can  be  fairly  construed  into  a  want 
of  respect  for  the  labors  of  the  many  able  geographers  of  our  day. 
It  is  to  prepare  the  scholar  to  relish  and  digest  the  facts  contained 
in  the  valuable  works  of  those  authors,  and  not  to  supersede  their 
use.  I  must,  however,  dissent  from  the  opinion  pretty  generally 
received,  that  the  p/an  of  Woodbridge  and  Willard  is  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  very  young  children.  They  are 
not  prepared  to  generalize,  until  they  become  more  acquainted 
with  particulars  thin  scholars  usually  can  be  who  enter  at 
once  upon  that  ingenious  work.  Yet  even  where  this  is  the 
first  book  used  in  geography,  much  advantage  will  be  derived 
from  the  preparatory  steps  which  have  been  recommended  in 
this  essay  :  nor  will  those  who  reflect  be  willing,  in  any  possi- 
ble case,  to  dispense  with  the  spirit  of  a  process  so  manifestly 
adapted  to  the  real  wants  of  the  learner. 


Art.  II. — Axd»  to  Developementy  or  Menial  and  Moral  Insiruc' 
tion.  Exemplified  in  Conversations  between  a  Mother  and 
her  Children.  London.  R.  B.  Seely  &  Co.  1829.  2  vols. 
12mo>  pp.  309  and  262. 

This  work  is  on  the  general  plan  of  the  Mother's  Book  of 
Pestalozzi.  Its  main  object  is  to  suggest  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  tend  to  develope  early  and  in  just  proportion  the 
faculties  of  the  whole  infant  being  ;  mingling  bodily  activity, 
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and  a  careful  moral  nurture,  with  all  the  exercitses  of  intellect. 
The  book  is  divided  into  successive  *  conversations/  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  in  an  ordinary  and  familiar  way,  but  ser?- 
ing  every  valuable  purpose  of  regular  lessons  on  various  sub- 
jects. The  mother  leads  the  conversation  in  a  netural  but  skil- 
ful and  truly  philosophical  manner,  so  as  to  elicit  thought  and 
instruction  from  the  young  mind  itself,  and  thus  to  give  depth 
and  reality  to  the  mental  character  ;  while  the  insensible  and 
cheerful  progress  of  the  learner,  is  felt  to  be  in  true  harmony 
with  the  liappy  nature  and  condition  of  childhood. 

1  he  work  has  been  but  recently  received,  and  we  have  not 
had  time  for  a  full  examination  of  it.  The  part  devoted  to  re- 
ligious instruction  would  be  read  probably  with  very  different 
impressions  hy  different  persons.  But  of  this  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  our  province  to  speak.  Of  other  parts  of  the  work  uur 
readers  uill  perhaps  he  interested  in  the  following  specimen. 
At  present  we  have  not  sufficient  time  or  space  for  further 
notice  ;  but  our  intention  is  to  resume  the  examination  of  the 
book  at  a  future  opportunity,  as  it  seems  to  be  rich  in  materials 
for  the  various  purposes  of  early  education.  The  following  is 
the  '  introductory  conversation.' 

'  My  dear  Mrs  Eustace,  said  Mrs  Sandhurst,  as  she  entered 
the  room,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone,  and,  I  hope,  at  leisure  to 
spare  me  a  little  of  your  valuable  time,  i  have  long  wished  to 
converse  with  you  on  the  subject  t)f  education,  in  which  I  feel 
deeply  interested  ;  but  in  the  practical  application  of  which,  I 
find  so  many  difficulties  meeting  me  at  every  step,  that  1  have 
almost  determined  to  give  up  the  plan  of  educating  my  children 
myself;  and  f  think  of  sending  them  to  school. 

•  Mrs  Eustace.  I  feel  with  you,  that  there  are  great,  though, 
1  think,  not  insuperable  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  a  mother's 
educating  her  own  children  ;  but  it  is  a  plan  so  evidently  point- 
ed out  by  God  himself,  that  it  should  not  be  hastily  relinquished. 
The  influence  of  a  mother  over  the  affections  of  her  child  during 
the  years  of  infancy,  enables  her  not  only  to  cultivate  its  mind, 
but  to  give  its  heart  those  impressions,  which  she  may  humbly 
hope  it  will  never  lose,  in  after  intercourse  with  the  world  ;  and 
which,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  may  firmly 
believe  may  enable  it  to  overcome  the  various  temptations,  by 
which  it  will  l>c  assailed. 

*  Mrs  Sandhurst.  I  feel  all  you  say  to  be  true,  and  only  wish 
that  I  could  be  as  successful  as  you  have  been,  in  bringing  up 
your  children.  May  I  ask  what  are  their  ages?  I  do  not  ex* 
actly  remember* 
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*  Mrs  Eustace.  Fanny  is  fourteen,  Albert,  eleven,  Lucy, 
eight,  and  Edward,  three  years  old. 

*  Mrs  Sandhurst,  .  Mine  are  rather  older  than  yours,  but  they 
seem  to  have  so  rooted  a  dislike  to  application,  that  1  am  com- 
pletely worn  out  with  the  exertion  of  teaching  them. 

*  Mrs  Eustace.  You  will  pardon  nie,  my  friend,  if  I  venture 
to  remark,  that  if  you  complain  of  being  fatigued  by  instructing 
your  children,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  participate  in 
the  same  feeling.  But  perhaps  you  are  too  anxious  to  teach 
them  instead  of  drawing  them  out  to  teach  themselves? 

*  Mrs  Sandhurst.  1  do  not  comprehend  your  meaning.  I  have 
taught  them  exactly  in  the  same  maittier  as  I  was  tau>rht  myself; 
nay,  I  have  employed  the  same  books,  that  1  might  make  no 
mistake. 

*  Mrs  Eustace.  What  will  you  say  to  me,  then,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  use  hardly  any  books,  especially  with  the  youugcr 
children  ? 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.  No  books,  Mrs  Eustace !  but  surely  you 
teach  them  grammar,  arithmetic,  s|)clling,  and  reading? 

'  Mrs  Eustace,  I  do,  but  not  at  all  in  the  manner  in  whicb 
they  are  usually  taught. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.  I  have  used  small  Catechisms  on  every 
branch  of  learning,  considering  that  knowled^  presented  in  so 
very  ch^ar  and  condensed  a  form,  would  be  much  more  easily 
retained  than  in  any  other  way. 

*  Mrs  Eustace.  I  entirely  differ  from  you  there.  Can  any 
thing  he  so  uninteresting  to  a  child  as  this  mode  of  instruction  ; 
in  which  the  bare  facts  are  brought  before  him,  stripped  of  all 
that  could  make  them*  pleasing  ?  I  remember  too  well  the  dis- 
gust I  myself  felt — when  obliged  to  commit  long  tasks  to  memo- 
ry, scarcely  a  word  of  which  1  understood, — to  impose  the  same 
burden  on  others. 

'  3Irs  Sandhurst.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  the  memory 
ought  to  be  early  cultivated  ? 

*  3Irs  Eustace.  I  do,  but  not  as  a  distinct  faculty.  Whatev- 
er is  thoroughly  understood  will  be  easily  retained  ;  but  whatever 
is  learned  merely  by  roto,  will  be  as  easily  forgotten  ;  and  if  it 
were  not  forgotten ,  it  could  never  be  of  any  use.  I  never  allow 
my  children  to  learn  any  thing  by  heart,  which  I  am  not  first 
assured,  by  questioning  them,  that  they  fully  understand.  If  they 
acquire  in  the  course  of  a  whole  day's  applicati«in,  but  one  clear 
idea,  something  is  gained ;  whereas,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  them 
to  have  committed  pages  to  memory,  to  which  they  attach  no 
meaning,  or  at  most  only  a  confused,  and  frequently  a  false  one  ? 
The  teacher  has  at  first  little  to  do,  but  to  draw  from  the 
child  that  which  he  can  himself  observe,  by  attending  to  what 
passes  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  by  coming  in  contact  with 
•ensible  objects. 
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<  Mr$  Sandhunt.  Indeed  yoor  theory  appears  to  me  ictrcely 
intell  gible,  because  I  have  always  thought,  that  the  first  doty 
which  1  owed  to  etery  child  when  it  was  old  enough,  was  to 
teach  it  to  read;  and  this  I  have  accomplished  with  infinite  paint 
and  trouble. 

'  JUrs  Eustace,  I  would  not  shock  your  prejudices  by  a  harsh 
declaration  of  my  own  sentiments ;  but  allow  me  to  eay,  that  I 
think  reading  is  quite  misplaced,  by  being  allowed  so  complete  a 
precedence  in  the  order  of  instruction.  Words  are  but  the  signs 
of  things,  o(  actions,  or  of  feelings ;  and  of  what  value  is  the  5^, 
till  the  iking  is  understood,  which  it  is  intended  to  express. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst,  I  agree  with  you,  but  until  a  child  can  read, 
how  is  it  possible  to  instruct  him  in  any  thing  ? 

'  Mrs  Eustace,  Every  thing  within  its  reach  or  its  view,  may 
be  made  a  source  of  instruction.  Take,  for  example,  any  part  of 
its  t)ody,  an  arm,  a  hand,  or  any  of  its  actions  ;  or  any  thing  in 
the  room.  Here  is  a  piece  of  stick,  this  will  afford  a  long  lesson. 
Its  breadth,  length,  thickness,  weight,  color,  form,  properties, 
uses,  origin,  growth,  6lc,  upon  all  these  the  child's  observation 
may  be  directed,  and  they  may  become  sources  of  improvement 
By  these  simple  methods  a  taste  for  inquiry  is  excited,  the  child 
will  be  led  to  reflect  on  its  own  powers  and  capacities  ;  and  its 
faculties  will  be  developed  more  rapidly  than  you  would  at  first 
conceive  to  be  possible. 

'  Mrs  Sitndhurst,  This  is  all  very  well  for  a  clever  mother, 
but  I  should  despair  of  finding  a  sufficient  variety  of  subjects  to 
instruct  my  children  upon  this  plan. 

'  Mrs  Eustace,  Believe  me,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Yon 
need  not  fear  that  you  will  want  materials,  the  mind  of  a  child 
once  brought  into  active  operation  will  furnish  them  for  you,  and 
you  will  soon  have  enough  to  do  in  answering  the  questions 
which  your  young  pupil  will  propose  to  you.  Children  will  often 
make  inquiries,  to  which  their  parents  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
reply  satisfactorily.  And  by  this  mode  of  treatment  you  will  pre- 
vent them  from  degenerating  into  those  little  sensual  beings,  who 
are  continually  disgusting  you  with  their  appetites  and  passions ; 
— while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  have  endless  sources  of 
pleasure  and  improvement  opened  to  them. 

'  Mrs  Simdhurst,  I  should  like  to  be  a  learner  in  your  school, 
for  I  feel  my  own  need  of  instruction  daily.  Neither  pains  nor 
expense  were  spared  in  my  education,  and  yet  I  find  that  I  never 
thoroughly  understood  any  thing  that  I  was  taught. 

'  Mrs  Eustace,  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  thali 
to  point  out  to  you  such  plans,  as  might  enable  you  to  be  at  once 
the  mother,  friend,  and  teacher  of  your  children.  It  is  one  of 
the  excellencies  of  the  system  which  I  advocate,  that  we  letrti 
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with  our  little  ones ;  they  become  onconsciously  our  instructers, 
by  continually  furnishing  us  with  fresh  materials  for  thought  and 
reflection. 

*  Mrs  Sandhurst  But  at  what  age  do  you  think  a  child  ca* 
pable  of  being  taught  7 

*  3frs  Eustace,  Much  sooner  than  is  generally  believed;  a 
child  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  impressions, 
from  its  very  birth.  How  soon  does  it  observe  the  expression  of 
its  mother's  countenance,  and  give  evidence  that  it  is  the  subject 
of  painful  and  pleasing  sensations,  from  external  objects  !  Light, 
color,  and  form,  are  the  first  sources  of  these  impressions,  and, 
gradually,  thought  is  exercised  upon  them.  After  this  time,  the 
child  begins  to  feel  its  own  power  of  making  impressions  upon 
these  external  objects  ;  and  at  a  still  later  period  it  is  conscious 
of  its  own  mental  existence,  and  becomes  a  reasoning  being. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.  Is  it  then  to  its  reasoning  powers  that  you 
would  principally  direct  your  attention  ? 

^  Mrs  Eastace.  Far  from  it,  the  main  point  at  which  we  must 
aim,  is  to  draw  forth  its  affections,  and  thus  to  form  a  proper 
basis,  on  which  to  ground  intellectual  culture.  Without  keeping 
this  constantly  in  view  you  may  ultimately  make  its  knowledge 
an  obstacle  in  its  way  to  heaven. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst,  In  order  to  explain  your  method  more 
clearly  to  me,  may  I  ask  you  to  send  for  one  of  yoar  chil- 
dren? I  shall  then  have  a  practical  illustration  of  your  mode  of 
teaching. 

'  Mrs  Eustace,  With  pleasure ;  you  shall  see  my  youngest 
boy  directly.     I  will  fetch  him. 

'  Mrs  Eustace  soon  returned  ;  bringing  little  Edward  in  her 
arms. 

'  Now,  Edward,  said  she,  run  and  fetch  mamma  your  stool. 
Sliow  me  what  you  can  do  with  it  ? 

'  Edward.     I  can  set  it  down,  mamma,  and  lifllt  up. 

'  Mrs  Eustace.     So  you  can !     Do  something  more  with  it. 

'  Edicard.  Look  mamma,  I  can  push  it  away,  and  then  pull 
it  back  again. 

'  Mrs  Eustace.     And  can  you  do  any  thing  else  with  it  ? 

*  Edward.     O  yes,  drag  it  after  me,  and  then  turn  it  over. 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  Well  done  Edward,  now  think  of  something 
more  to  do  with  it. 

*  Edward.     May  I  throw  it,  mamma  ? 

'Mrs  Eustace.  No,  Edward,  something  more  gentle  than 
throwing. 

'  Edward.     Oh  !  see  how  it  goes  along  the  floor. 
'  Mrs  Eustace,     What  do  you  call  that  ? 
'  Edward.     I  don't  know,  mamma. 

*  Mrs  Eustace.  Sliding  it»  my  dear.  What  are  you  doing 
with  it  now  7 
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^  '  Edward.     Carrying  it  in  my  right  hand.     I  will  carry  it  in 
my  left,  and  then  in  both  hand.«,  mamma. 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  Can  you  put  it  no  where  else  but  in  year 
handff,  Edward? 

*  Edward.  Yes,  mamma,  I  can  carry  it,  like  the  milk-woman, 
on  my  head. 

*  Mrs  Eustace.  And  when  you  have  done  that,  what  is  the 
opposite  to  your  head  ? 

'  Edward.  I  know,  mamma  ;  my  feet ;  I  can  put  it  under  my 
feet. 

'  3frs  Eustace,  And  what  do  you  do  when  you  have  put  it 
under  your  feet? 

'  Edward.  I  stand  upon  it,  mamma,  and  I  can  put  one  foot 
on  it,  and  then  the  other  foot  on  it. 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  Can  you  place  it  in  any  other  way  than  it  is 
in  now  ? 

'  Edward.  1  will  try,  mamma.  I  can  turn  it  on  its  side,  and 
on  its  end. 

*  3frs  Eustace.     And  how  are  you  holding  it  now,  my  dear? 

'  Edward.  Sloping,  mamma.  And  now  I  am  putting  it 
against  your  chair. 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  That  is  called  leaning  it,  my  dear.  Tell  me 
what  vou  would  like  best  of  all  to  do  with  it  ? 

*  Edward.  I  should  like  to  sit  oiyit,  close  by  you,  mamma. 
May  I  ? 

*  3frs  Eustace.     Yes,  my  love,  do  so. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.     I  admire  this  lesson  exceedingly. 

*  Mrs  Eustace.  You  see  clearly  that  the  child  has  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  terms,  by  his  having  performed  the 
actions  they  express;  and  though  he  knows  nothing  of  the  name 
of  an  *'  active  verb,"  yet  he  knows  the  thing,  which  is  far  more 
important. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.  Would  it  not  have  been  as  well  if  you  had 
told  him  to  lift  the  8tcx)l,  or  do  any  thing  else  with  it  ? 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  By  no  means  ; — I  should  merely  then  have 
him  go  through  a  set  of  exercises;  but  in  asking  him,  What  can 
you  do  with  it?  I  have  called  forth  reflection.  A  child  quickly 
acquires  language  for  himself  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life  ;  but 
if,  after  he  has  performed  an  action,  he  wants  words  by  which  to 
express  it,  you  may  then  give  them  to  liim. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.  I  understand  the  distinction,  and  see  the 
force  of  it.  But  how  would  you  proceed  in  making  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  parts  of  speech  ? 

*  Mrs  Eustace.  Not  very,  systematically  perhaps  ;  but  shall 
we  try  the  prepositions,  without  telling  him  that  long  word,  which 
has  frightened  so  many  children  ? 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.     Pray  do. 
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*  Mrs,  Eustace,  Now,  Edward,  jump  up,  and  bring  your 
stool  to  me.     Where  are  you  holding  it  ? 

'  Edward.     Between  my  hands,  mamma. 

*  Mamma.  Put  your  hands  somewhere  else,  and  tell  me 
where  they  are. 

'  Edward.     They  are  over  it  now,  mamma. 
Mrs  Eustace.     Change  their  place  again,  and  tell  me  where 
they  are. 

*  Edward.     Under  it,  mamma. 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  Can  you  put  them  in  any  other  way,  my 
dear? 

'  Edward.     Yes,  behind  it,  and  before  it,  mamma. 

*  Mrs  Eustace.     And  where  are  they  now,  Edward? 

*  Edward.     Near  it,  mamma  ;  and  now  they  dire  far  from  it. 
'  Mrs  Eustace.     Right,  my  love  ;  that  will  do. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.  Your  plan  of  teaching  grammar  makes  that 
an  amusement,  which  is  generally  the  most  irksome  occupation. 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  Yes,  1  find  it  does  so.  I  need  scarcely  point 
out  to  you  huw  easily  you  may  teach  the  adverbs  in  the  same 
mode,  by  connecting  them  with  an  action  done  ([uickly^  slowly^ 
gently f  suddenly,  violently,  and  so  on.  And  as  to  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions in  grammar,  they,  are  certainly  quite  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  children,  and  therefore  no  good  end  is  efl^cted  by 
burdening  their  memories  with  them. 

'Mrs  Sandhurst.  But  you  would  not  set  aside  reading;  and 
my  difficuliy  on  this  point  returns.  When  would  you  teach  it, 
and  how? 

*  Mrs  Eustace.  •  With  regard  to  reading  and  every  thing  else, 
no  invariable  rule  can  be  given.  Much  depends  on  the  child 
itself;  sonic  will  learn  almost  insensibly,  while  they  are  very 
young,  and  others  will  be  three  or  four  years  old,  before  they 
seem  to  have  any  notion  about  the  combination  of  letters  into 
syllables  and  words.  I  am  never  at  all  solicitous  on  tho  subject, 
and  should  prefer  waiting  many  years,  rather  then  force  it  upon 
them  as  a  task.  If  the  mind  be  enlarged,  and  led  to  think,  they 
will  after  a  time  desire  to  read  as  a  medium  of  acquiring  further 
knowledge.  I  have  generally  taught  reading  and  spelling  at  the 
same  time,  by  printing  words  for  them  on  paper,  and  making 
these  into  short  easy  sentences,  which  they  themselves  dictated 
to  nie  ;  and  also  by  letting  them  have  some  alphabets  of  single 
letters  on  card,  which  they  formed  into  words.  Another  plan  I 
have  adopted,  is  that  of  showing  them  the  pictures  of  animals^ 
with  the  names  printed  under  them,  which  the  children  have 
learned  to  spell  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  to  call  them. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.     And  have  you  found  this  sufficient,  with- 
oat  requiring  them  daily  to  spell  a  certain  quantity  from  a  book? 
'  Mrs  Eustace.    Quite  so,  and  much  more  effectual. 
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'  Mrs  Sitndhurst.  You  said  that  you  did  not  teach  systftnaati- 
cally  ;  will  not  this  produce  desultory  habits  in  your  pupils  ? 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  I  am  glad  that  you  asked  me  that  question, 
because  I  see  that  you  have  misunderstood  roe.  I  meant  simply, 
by  saying  *'  not  systematically,^'  not  according  to  the  systems 
usually  laid  down.  Methodical  teaching  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. But  there  is  another  point  in  education  which  cannot  be 
too  much  insisted  on,  and  which  is  very  generally  overlooked, 
and  that  is,  an  orderly  developement  of  the  faculties. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.     I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

'Mrs  Eustace.  I  mean,  that  the  order  designed  by  nature 
should  be  strictly  attended  to  here.  Instead  of  which,  how  com* 
mon  it  is  to  see  one  portion  of  the  mind  cultivated,  whilst  the 
rest  is  allowed  to  lay  waste ;  whereas  if  this  order  were  observed, 
what  different  results  would  be  discoverable,  and  what  an  har- 
monious balance  would  be  presented  between  the  various  mental 
powers. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.  I  thank  you  for  this  explanation,  to  the 
truth  of  which  I  fully  agree.  I  have  found  great  difficulty  on 
another  subject,  on  which  1  should  like  to  have  your  opinion, 
and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  amusements  of  little  children.  I 
am  constantly  buying  them  new  toys,  and  contriving  ways  of  en* 
tertaing  them,  yet  I  have  generally  been  disappointed  in  the 
result. 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  We  greatly  err  in  supposing  that  children 
need  so  many  sources  of  amusement  as  are  provided  for  them  by 
the  mistaken  kindness  of  mothers  and  relations.  You  cannot 
but  have  remarked,  how  long  a  child  will  amuse  itself,  if  left 
alone,  with  the  simplest  object.  But  if  the  passion  for  novelty  is 
excited  by  supplying  it  with  fresh  sources  of  gratification,  he  be- 
comes restless,  dissatisfied,  uneasy,  and  irritable. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.  I  admit  the  justice  of  your  remark  ;  but 
would  you  give  your  children  no  toys  ? 

'  Mrs  Eustace*  There  are  a  few  of  which  I  find  they  are  nev- 
er weary,  such  as  balls  and  humming  tops,  but  especially  some 
hundreds  of  little  wooden  bricks;  these  they  can  place  in  every 
variety  of  form,  and  they  are  an  endless  source  of  amusement 
and  instruction.  It  is  a  great  trial  to  a  child's  temper,  to  put 
those  things  in  its  power,  which  you  must  be  continually  remind- 
ing it  not  to  break  or  injure. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.  Certainly  1  must  try  your  plan  at  once  iu 
my  nusery.  But  to  recur  to  our  former  subject,  I  think  I  shall 
find  much  more  difficulty  in  adopting  your  system  with  the  elder 
than  with  the  younger  children;  how  can  you  vary  your  lessons 
for  them  t 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  This  i oom  alone  would  last  me  many  months, 
if  we  were  to  go  into  all  the  minutiss  of  its  parts.  The  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic  and  geometry  may  be  easily  taught  with  no 
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Other  instrumentB,  than  the  doors  and  windows  :  let  the  children 
observe  the  number  of  panes  and  pannels;  and  multiply  or  divide 
by— or  subtract  the  one  from  the  other ;  double  and  triple  each, 
or  both  combined  ;  then  if  you  vary  this  exercise  in  every  differ- 
ent way,  you  will  always  find  something  new.  Let  them  find 
the  different  lines  and  forms  of  every  thing  about  them,  and  com- 
pare one  object  with  another ;  and  afler  you  have  once  pointed 
out  to  them  the  different  sorts  of  figures  and  angles,  by  imitating 
and  combining  these,  they  learn  the  rudiments  of  drawing  and 
geometry. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst,  Would  you  then  advise  me  at  once  to  throw 
aside  all  the  books  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  with  my 
children  ? 

'  Mrs  Eustace,  By  no  means  could  I  wish  you  to  take  such 
a  step ;  so  sudden  a  revolution  might  prove  as  injurious  in  your 
little  community  as  it  has  done  in  many  large  ones.  You  might 
also  find  some  difficulty  yourself,  in  proceeding  thus,  until  you 
have  by  reflection  prepared  your  own  mind  for  it ;  but  you  may 
gradually  bring  about  the  change  you  desire.  Make  your  les« 
sons  less  dry  by  introducing  conversation  upon  them,  and  asking 
familiar  questions  as  you  proceed  ;  lead  the  children  to  bring  il- 
lustrations from  what  they  have  themselves  seen,  heard,  or  re- 
marked, and  vary  your  mode  of  instruction  as  much  as  possible. 
Never  go  on  with  any  thing  till  weariness  is  produced,  nor  per- 
severe in  any  thing  which  has  hitherto  caused  nothing  but  un- 
easiness, for  if  it  has  already  occasioned  disgust,  you  will  in  vain 
endeavour  to  make  it  interesting  afterwards. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.  I  see  the  force  of  your  observations,  but 
perhaps  you  would  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  relinquish  at 
all  some  of  m^  present  plans.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  set 
my  children  to  learn  by  heart  little  poems  which  are  written  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose,  do  you  object  to  this  ? 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  I  confess  I  do,  but  on  a  different  ground  to 
that  of  which  we  before  spoke.  \Vhat  is  generally  called  poetry 
for  children,  in  order  to  be  made  comprehensible  to  them,  is 
brought  down  to  so  low  a  standard,  that  all  which  ought  to  be 
distinguishing  in  poetry,  is  necessarily  lost.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  their  ideas  being  elevated  by  it,  and  their  imaginations  culti- 
vated, the  contrary  effect  is  produced ;  and  for  these  reasons  I 
prefer  not  introducing  poetry  to  my  children,  until  they  can  un- 
derstand and  relish  the  higher  kinds  of  it. 

'  Mrs  Sandhurst.    Then  you  would  banish  poetry  altogether  ? 

*  Mrs  Eustace.  Oh  no !  a  judicious  teacher  may  select  pas- 
sages from  our  greatest  poets  to  read  with  her  pupils,  into  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  which  they  will  enter  at  an  earlier  age 
than  you  would  at  first  suppose  probable. 
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'  Mrs  Sandhurst,  Do  jou  adopt  the  usual  method  of  giving  re* 
wards  in  order  to  stimulate  to  exertion  t  I  have  found  it  verj 
useful,  but  I  begin  to  suspect  I  may  be  wrong  even  here. 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  And  I  think  your  suspicions  are  well  found- 
ed. An  action  is  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  motive  which 
has  prompted  it ;  and  from  what  motive  does  that  exertion  pro- 
ceed which  has  reward  for  its  aim  1 

*  Mrs  Sandhurst.     From  a  selfish  one  certainly. 

'  Mrs  Eustace.  Undoubtedly  it  does,  and  can  we  be^too  care- 
ful in  avoiding  every  thing  which  is  likely  to  foster  t\na  basest, 
and  most  prevailing  tendency  of  our  nature  ?  Besides,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  judge  how  far  reward  is  fairly  earned.  One 
child  whose  memory  is  tenacious,  and  whose  powers  are  quick, 
will  with  very  little  application  surpass  another  of  less  ability, 
whose  efforts  have  been  much  greater,  and  whose  whole  atten- 
tion has  been  bent  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in 
view.  Yet  the  latter  goes  unrewarded,  and  is  depressed  by  the 
conscious  injustice  he  has  experienced,  whilst  the  former  is 
elated  by  unmerited  reward.  Emulation  produces  even  worse 
effects,  because  the  mind  of  the  successful  competitor  is  filled 
with  vanity,  and  that  of  his  unsuccessful  rival  with  vexation, 
envy,  and  jealousy.  Application  excited  by  such  means  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  steady  principle,  but  will  cease  wh^i  the  stimu- 
lus they  supplied  is  withdrawn. 

*  Mrs  Sandhurst.  I  think  your  reasoning  is  correct,  though  I 
have  never  seen  the  subject  in  this  light  before. 

'Mrs  Eustace.  No,  it  is  loo  generally  overlooked.  We  are 
naturally  disposed  to  indolence  of  mind,  and  by  following  in  the 
beaten  track,  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  and  ask  at  each  step.  Whither  does  this 
lead  ? ' 


Art.  III. — J%c  ConstUution  of  Man,  considered  in  relation  to 
External  Objects,  By  George  Combe.  Boston.  Carter 
&  Hendee.     1829.      12mo.  pp.  310. 

<  If  it  be  said,  that  the  cure  of  men's  minds  belongeth  to  sa- 
cred divinity,  it  is  most  true  ;  but  yet  moral  philosophy  may  be 
preferred  unto  her  as  a  wise  servant  and  humble  handmaid. 
For  as  the  Psalm  saith,  that  the  eyes  of  the  handmaid  look  per- 
petually towards  the  mistress^  and  yet;  no  doubt  many  things 
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are  led  to  the  discretion  of  the  handmaid  to  discern,  of  the 
mistress's  will ;  so  ought  moral  philosophy  to  give  a  constant 
attention  to  the  doctrines  of  divinity,  and  yet  so  as  it  may  yield 
of  herself,  within  due  limits^  many  things  sound  and  profitable.  • 

'  This  part,  therefore,  because  of  the  excellency  thereof,  I 
cannot  but  find  exceeding  strange  that  it  is  not  reduced  to  writ- 
ten inquiry  ;  the  rather  because  it  consisteth  of  much  matter, 
wherein  both  speech  and  action  is  often  conversant  ;  and  such 
wherein  the  common  talk  of  men,  (which  is  rare,  but  yet  com- 
eth  sometimes  to  pass,)  is  wiser  than  their  books.  It  is  reason- 
able, therefore,  that  we  propound  it  in  the  more  particularity, 
both  for  the  worthiness,  and  because  we  may  acquit  ourselves 
for  reporting  it  deficient  ;  which  seemeth  almost  incredible,  and 
is  otherwise  conceived  and  presupposed  by  those  themselves 
that  have  written.  We  will  therefore  enumerate  some  heads 
or  points  thereof,  that  it  may  appear  the  better  what  it  is,  and 
whether  it  be  extant. 

^  First,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  things  which  are  practical, 
we  ought  to  cast  up  our  account,  what  is  in  our  power,  and 
what  is  not ;  for  the  one  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  way  of  al- 
teration, but  the  other  by  way  of  application  only.  The  hus- 
bandman cannot  command,  neither  the  nature  of  the  earth  nor 
the  seasons  of  the  weather  ;  no  more  can  the  physician  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  nor  the  variety  of  accidents  ;  so  in 
the  culture  and  cure  of  the  mind  of  man,  two  things  are  with- 
out our  command,  points  of  nature  and  points  of  fortune,  for 
to  the  basis  of  the  one,  and  the  conditions  of  the  other,  our 
work  is  limited  and  tied.  In  these  things,  therefore,  it  is  left 
unto  us  to  proceed  by  application. 

'^  Vicenda  est  omnia  fortuna  ferendo  :" 
(All  fortune  is  to  be  overcome  by  patience  :) 

<  And  so  likewise, 

^'  Vincenda  est  omnis  natura  ferendo  :" 
(All  nature  is  to  be  overcome  by  patience.) 

^  But  when  we  speak  of  sufiering,  we  do  not  speak  of  a  dull 
and  neglected  sufiering,  but  of  a  wise  and  industrious  sufiering, 
which  draweth  and  contriveth  use  and  advantage  out  of  that 
which  seemeth  adverse  and  contrary  ;  which  is  that  properly 
which  we  call  accommodating  or  applying*.  Now  the  wisdom 
of  application  resteth  principally  in  the  exact  and  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  precedent  state  or  disposition,  unto  which  we 
do  apply  :  for  we  cannot  fit  a  garment,  except  we  first  take 
measure  of  the  body. 
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'  So  then  the  first  article  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  set  daun 
Bound  and  true  diitributions  and  descriptions  of  the  several  charac- 
ters and  tempers  ofmen^s  natures  and  dispositions  ;  especially  hav* 
ing  regard  to  those  differences  which  are  most  radical  in  being  the 
fountains  and  causes  of  the  rest,  or  most  frequent  in  concurrence 
or  commixture  ;  wherein  it  is  not  the  handling  of  a  few  of  them 
in  passage,  the  better  to  describe  the  mediocrities  of  virtues, 
that  can  satisfy  this  intention.  For  if  it  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered, '^  that  there  are  minds  proportioned  to  great  matters 
and  others  to  small,"  (which  Aristotle  handleth  or  ought  to  hare 
handled,  by  the  name  of  magnanimity  ;)  doth  it  not  deserve  as 
well  to  be  considered,  ^^  that  there  are  minds  proportioned  to  in- 
tend many  matters  and  others  to  few  ?"  So  that  some  can  di- 
vide themselves  ;  others  can  perchance  do  exactly  well,  but  it 
must  be  but  in  few  things  at  once  :  and  so  there  cometh  to  be 
a  narrowness  of  mind,  as  well  as  pusillanimity.  And  again,  '^  that 
some  minds  are  proportioned  to  that  which  may  be  dispatched 
at  once,  or  within  a  short  return  of  time  ;  others  to  that  which 
begins  afar  off,  and  is  to  be  won  with  length  of  pursuit :" 
"  Jam  tum  tenditque  fovetque  :" 
(Even  then  begun  to  destine  and  cherish.) 

^  So  that  there  may  be  fitly  said  to  be  a  longanimity,  which  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  God  as  a  magnanimity.  So  further  de- 
served it  to  be  considered  by  Aristotle  ;  ''  that  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition in  conversation,,  (supposing  it  in  things  which  do  in  no 
sort  touch  or  concern  a  man's  self,)  to  soothe  and  please  *,  and 
a  disposition  contrary  to  contradict  and  cross  :"  and  deserveth 
it  not  much  better  to  be  considered,  that  there  is  a  disposition 
not  in  conversation  or  talk,  but  in  matter  of  more  serious  na- 
ture, (and  supposing  still  in  things  merely  indifferent,)  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  good  of  another  ;  and  a  disposition  contrari- 
wise, to  take  distaste  at  the  good  of  another  ?  which  is  that, 
properly,  wliich  we  call  good-nature  or  ill-nature,  benignity  or 
malignity  ;  and  therefore  /  cannot  sufficiently  mai'vel  that  this 
part  of  lenotcledge,  touching  the  several  characters  of  natures  and 
dispositions,  should  be  omitted  both  in  morality  afid  policy y  consid" 
ering  it  is  cf  so  great  ministry  and  suppediiaiion  to  them  both,  A 
man  shall  find  in  the  traditions  of  astrology,  some  pretty  and 
apt  divisions  of  men's  natures,  according  to  the  predominances 
of  the  planets,  lovers  of  quiet,  lovers  of  action,  lovers  of  vic- 
tory, lovers  of  honor,  lovers  of  pleasure,  lovers  of  arts,  lovers 
of  change,  and  so  forth.  A  man  shall  find  in  the  wisest  sort 
of  these  relations  which  the  Italians  make  touching  conclaves, 
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the  natures  of  the  several  cardinals  handsomely  and  lively 
painted  forth  :  a  man  shall  meet  with,  in  every  day's  confer- 
ence, the  denominations  of  sensitive,  dry,  formal,  real,  humor- 
ous, certain,  '<  huomo  di  prima  impressione,  huomo  di  ultima 
impressione,"  (a  man  of  the  first  impression,  a  man  of  the  last 
impression,)  and  the  like  :  and  yet  nevertheless  this  kind  of 
observation  wandereth  in  words,  but  is  not  fixed  in  inquiry,  for 
the  distinctions  are  found  many  of  them,  but  we  conclude  no 
precepts  upon  them  :  wjierein  our  fault  is  the  greater,  because 
60^  history y  poesy  j  and  daily  experience  are  as  goodly  fields  where 
these  observations  grow  :  whererf  we  make  a  few  posies  to  hold  in 
our  handsy  hut  no  man  bringeth  them  to  the  confectionary ^  that  re- 
ceipts might  be  made  of  them  for.  the  use  of  life. 

'  Of  much  like  kind  are  those  impressions  of  nature,  which 
are  imposed  upon  the  mind  by  the  sex,  by  the  age,  by  the  re- 
gion, by  health  and  sickness,  by  beauty  and  deformity  and  the 
like,  which  are  inherent,  and  not  external  ;  and  again,  those 
which  are  caused  by  external  fortune  ;  as  sovereignty,  nobility, 
obscure  birth,  riches,  want,  magistracy,  privateness,  prosperity 
adversity,  constant  fortune,  variable  fortune,  rising  '^  per  sal- 
tum,"  (suddenly,)  '^  per  gradus,"  (gradually,)  and  the  like.  And 
therefore  we  see  that  Plautus  maketh  it  a  wonder  to  see  an  old 
man  beneficent  '^  benignitas  hujus  utadolescentuli  est,"  (he  has 
this  beneficence  as  being  a  young  man.)  St.  Paul  concludeth, 
that  severity  of  discipline  was  to  bo  used  to  the  Cretans,  '^  In- 
crepa  eos  dure,"  (rebuke  them  sharply,)  upon  the  disposition  of 
their  country,  ^'  Cretenses  semper  mendaces,  males  bestise,  ven- 
tres segnis,"  (the  Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow 
bellies.)  Sallust  noteth,  that  it  is  usual  with  kings  to  desire 
contradictories  :  ''  Sed  plerumque  regiee  voluntates,  ut  vehe- 
mentes  sunt,  sic  mobiles,  saepeque  ipsee  sibi  adversae,"  (but  for 
the  most  part  the  minds  of  princes,  as  they  are  impetuous,  so 
are  they  changeable,  and  of\en  self-contradictory.)  Tacitus, 
how  rarely  raising  of  the  fortune  mendeth  the  disposition. 
^^  Solus  Vespasianus  mutatus  in  me1iu.s,"  (Vespasian  alone  was 
changed  for  the  better  by  elevation  of  power.)  Pindarus 
maketh  an  observation  that  great  and  sudden  fortune  for  the 
most  part  debaseth  men.  ''Qui  magnam  felicilatem  conco- 
quere  non,  possunt,"  (who  cannot  digest  great  good  fortune.) 
So  the  Psalm  sheweth  it  is  more  easy  to  keep  a  measure  in  the 
enjoying  of  fortune,  than  in  the  increase  of  fortune  :  ''  Divitiee 
si  affluant,  nolite  cor  apponere,"  (if  riches  increase,  set  not 
your  heart  upon  them.)   These  observations  and  the  like  I  deny 
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not  but  are  touched  a  little  by  Aristotle,  as  in  passage,  in  his 
Rhetorics,  and  are  handled  in  some  Scattered  discourses  :  but 
they  were  never  incorporated  into  moral  philosophy  y  to  which  theff 
do  essentially  appertain  ;  as  the  knowledge  of  the  diversily  of  ground 
and  moulds  doth  to  agriculture  j  and  the  knowledge  of  the  diversity 
of  complexions  and  constitutions  doth  to  the  physicians,  except  we 
mean  to  follow  the  indiscretion  of  empirics,  which  nunister  the  sawu 
medicine  to  all  patients. ' 

It  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to  say  that  these  are  the  senti- 
ments of  Bacon.  The  language  is  sufficiently  characteristic  to 
indicate  the  author.  But,  in  again  inviting  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we 
could  scarcely,  perhaps,  afford  them  so  great  a  pleasure  as  to 
prefix  to  a  few  farther  observations  on  the  subject  of  Mr 
Combe's  book,  the  opinions  of  him,  whose  glory  it  is,  '  unas- 
sisted by  any  mortal,  to  have  steadfastly  entered  the  true  path 
which  was  absolutely  untrod  before,  and  to  have  held  out  a  light 
to  posterity  by  a  torch  set  up  in  the  obscurity  of  philosophy*' 

In  a  former  article  grounded  on  the  work  of  Mr  Combe,  we 
took  occasion  to  recommend  it  as  an  instructive  volume  on  the 
subject  of  education  ;  and  our  object  at  present  is  chiefly  to 
lay  before  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  yet  have  perused 
it,  such  extracts  as  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  its  contents. 
A  correct  view  of  the  capacities  of  individual  constitution,  and 
the  propensities  of  native  disposition,  was,  (as  may  be  perceiv- 
ed in  the  full  quotation  above,)  regarded  by  Lord  Bacon  as 
indispensable  to  success  in  mental  cultivation.  Important, 
however,  as  this  subject  was  in  his  estimation,  it  was  one 
which,  in  his  wide  but  discerning  survey  of  human  knowledge, 
was  ^  noted  as  deficient.' 

Whether  in  the  modern  science  of  phrenology  we  are  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  supplying  this  deficiency  we  cannot 
pretend  to  decide.  But  of  one  thing  we  feel  assured,  that  this 
department  of  investigation  is  at  present  yielding  facts  which, 
whatever  place  they  may  be  made  to  assume  in  theories  and 
systems,  are  fraught  with  important  instruction  to  all  who  exert 
an  influence  on  the  formation  of  character.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  no  one  will  be  deterred  from  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  work  now  before  us,  by  the  peculiarities  of  nomenclature 
in  which  its  author  has  perhaps  too  freely  indulged.  The  con- 
clusions to  which  a  reflecting  mind  may  be  led  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  this  writer,  form  an  intellectual  and  moral  eminence 
from  which  the  reader  may  contemplate  new  and  boundless 
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scenes  of  improvement,  inviting  equally  the  efforts  of  self  cul- 
tivation, and  an  enlightened  and  faithful  endeavour  to  aid  the 
progress  of  others. 

The  following  passage,  which  is  full  of  the  eloquence  of 
thought,  gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  circumstance  that  knowledge  is  an  acquisition  and  not 
an  endowment. 

'  Supposing  the  human  faculties  to  have  received  their  present 
constitution,  two  arrangements  may  be  fancied  as  instituted  for 
the  gratification  of  these  powers.  1st.  Infusing  into  them  at 
birth  intuitive  knowledge  of  every  object  which  they  are  fitted 
ever  to  comprehend ;  or,  2dli/,  Constituting  them  only  as  ca- 
pacities for  gaining  knowledge  by  exercise  and  application,  and 
surrounding  them  with  objects  bearing  such  relations  towards 
them,  that,  when  observed  and  attended  to,  they  shall  afford  them 
high  gratification ;  and,  when  unobserved  and  neglected,  they 
shall  occasion  them  uneasiness  and  pain  ;  and  the  question  oc- 
curs, Which  mode  would  be  most  conducive  to  enjoyment  ?  The 
general  opinion  will  be  in  favor  of  the  first ;  but  the  second  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  preferable.  If  the  first  meal  we  had  eaten  had 
forever  prevented  the  recurrence  of  hunger,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
the  pleasures  of  satisfying  a  healthy  appetite  would  have  been 
then  at  an  end ;  so  that  this  apparent  bounty  would  have  greatly 
abridged  our  enjoyment.  In  like  manner,  if,  our  faculties  being 
constituted  as  at  present,  intuitive  knowledge  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  us,  so  that,  when  an  hour  old,  we  should  have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  ,with  every  object,  quality,  and  relation 
that  we  could  ever  comprehend,  all  provision  for  the  sustained 
activity  of  many  of  our  faculties  would  have  been  done  away  with. 
When  wealth  is  acquired,  the  miser's  pleasure  in  it  is  diminish- 
ed. He  grasps  afler  more  with  increasing  avidity.  He  is  sup- 
posed irrational  in  doing  so ;  but  he  obeys  the  instinct  of  his  na- 
ture. What  he  possesses  no  longer  satisfies  Acquisitiveness ;  it 
is  like  food  in  the  stomach,  which  gave  pleasure  in  eating,  and 
would  give  pain  were  it  withdrawn,  but  which,  when  there,  is  at- 
tended with  little  positive  sensation.  The  Miser's  pleasure  arises 
from  the  cuitive  state  of  Acquisitiveness,  and  only  the  pursuit  and 
obtaining  of  new  treasures  can  maintain  this  state.  The  same 
law  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Love  of  Approbation.  The 
gratification .  which  it  affords  depends  on  its  active  stcUe,  and 
hence  the  necessity  for  new  incense,  and  higher  mounting  in  the 
scale  of  ambition,  is  constantly  experienced  by  its  victims.  Na- 
poleon, in  exile,  said,  "  Let  us  live  upon  the  past :  "  but  he  found 
this  impossible ;  his  predominating  desires  originated  in  Am- 
bition and  Self-esteem  ;  and  the  past  did  not  stimulate  these 
powers,  or  maintain  them  in  constant  activity.     In  like  manner, 
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no  musician,  artist,  poet,  or  philosopher,  would  reckon  himself 
happy,  however  extensive  his  attainments,  if  informed,  Now  you 
must  stop,  and  live  upon  the  past ;  and  the  reason  is  still  the  same. 
New  ideas,  and  new  emotions,  best  excite  and  maintain  in  ac- 
tivity the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  activity  is  essential  to  enjoy- 
ment. If  these  views  be  correct,  the  consequences  of  imbuing 
the  mind  with  the  intuitive  knowledge,  would  not  have  been  un- 
questiouably  beneficial.  The  limits  of  our  acquirements  would 
have  been  reached  ;  our  first  step  would  have  been  our  last ;  ev- 
ery object  would  have  become  old  and  familiar ;  Hope  would 
have  had  no  object  of  expectation  ;  Cautiousness  no  object  of 
fear  ;  Wonder  no  gratification  in  novelty  ;  monotony,  insipidity, 
and  mental  satiety,  would  apparently  have  been  the  lot  of  man. 

'  According  to  the  view  now  advanced,  creation,  in  its  present 
form,  is  more  wisely  and  benevolently  adapted  to  our  constitu- 
tion than  if  intuitive  instruction  had  been  showered  on  the  mind 
at  birth.  •By  the  actual  arrangement,  numerous  noble  faculties 
are  bestowed  ;  their  objects  are  presented  to  them  ;  these  objects 
arc  naturally  endowed  with  qualities  fitted  to  benefit  and  delight 
us,  when  their  uses  and  proper  applications  are  discovered,  and 
to  injure  and  punish  us  for  our  ignorance,  when  their  properties 
are  misunderstood  or  misapplied  ;  but  we  are  left  to  find  out  all 
these  qualities  and  relations  by  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  them- 
selves. In  this  manner,  provision  is  made  for  ceaseless  activity 
of  the  mental  powers,  and  this  constitutes  the  greatest  delight. 
Wheat,  for  instance,  is  produced  by  the  earth,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body  ;  but  it  may  be  rendered 
more  grateful  to  the  organ  of  taste,  more  salubrious  to  the 
stomach,  and  more  stimulating  to  the  nervous  and  muscular  sys- 
tems, by  being  stripped  of  its  external  skin,  ground  into  flour, 
and  baked  by  fire  into  bread.  Now,  the  Creator  obviously  pre- 
arranged all  these  relations,  when  he  endowed  wheat  with  its 
properties,  and  the  human  body  with  its  qualities  and  functions. 
In  withholding  congenital  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  these  qual- 
ities and  mutual  relations,  but  in  bestowing  faculties  of  Individu- 
ality, Form,  Coloring,  Weight,  Constructiveness,  &c.  fitted  to 
find  them  out ;  in  rendering  the  exercise  of  these  faculties  agree- 
able ;  and  in  leaving  man  in  this  condition,  to  proceed  for  him- 
self,— he  appears  to  me  to  have  conferred  on  him  the  highest 
boon.  The  earth  produces  also  hemlock  and  foxglove  ;  and,  by 
the  organic  law,  those  substances,  if  taken  in  certain  moderate 
quantities,  remove  diseases;  if  in  excess,  they  occasion  death: 
but,  again,  man's  observing  faculties  are  fitted,  when  applied  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Cautiousness  and  Reflection,  to  make  this 
discovery ;  and  he  is  left  to  make  it  in  this  way,  or  sufier  the 
consequences  of  neglect. 
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*  Further,  water,  when  elevated  in  temperature,  becomes  steam; 
and  steam  expands  with  prodigious  power  ;  this  power,  confined 
by  muscular  energy,  exerted  on  metal,  and  directed  by  intellect, 
is  capable  of  being  converted  into  the  steam-engine,  the  most  ef- 
ficient, yet  humble  servant  of  roan.  All  this  was  clearly  pre- 
arranged by  the  Creator  ;  and  man's  faculties  were  adapted  to  it; 
but  still  we  see  him  lefl  to  observe  and  discover  the  qualities  and 
relations  of  water  for  himself.  This  duty,  however,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  benevolently  imposed,  the  moment  we  discover 
that  the  Creator  has  made  the  very  exercise  of  the  faculties  pleas- 
urable, and  arranged  external  qualities  and  relations  so  beneficial- 
ly, that,  when  known,  they  carry  a  double  reward  in  adding  by 
their  positive  influence  to  human  gratification. 

'  The  Knowing  Faculties,  as  we  have  seen,  observe  the  mere 
external  qualities  of  bodies,  and  their  simpler  relations.  The 
Reflecting  Faculties  observe  relations  also ;  but  of  a  higher  or- 
der. The  former,  for  example,  discover  that  the  soil* is  clay  or 
gravel ;  that  it  is  tough  or  friable  ;  that  it  is  wet,  and  that  excess 
of  water  impedes  vegetation  ;  that  in  one  season  the  crop  is  large, 
and  in  the  next  deficient.  The  reflecting  faculties  take  cogniz- 
ance of  the  causes  of  these  phenomena.  They  discover  the 
means  by  which  wet  soil  may  be  rendered  dry  ;  clay  may  be  pul- 
verized ;  light  soil  may  be  invigorated  ;  and  all  of  them  made 
more  productive  ;  also  the  relationship  of  particular  soils  to  par- 
ticular kinds  of  grain.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  who  exert 
their  knowing  faculties  in  observing  the  qualities  of  their  soil, 
their  reflecting  faculties  in  discovering  its  capabilities  and  rela- 
tions to  water,  lime,  manures,  and  the  various  species  of  grain, 
and  who  put  forth  their  muscular  and  nervous  energies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  these  powers,  receive  a  rich  reward  in 
a  climate  improved  in  salubrity,  in  an  abundant  supply  of  food, 
besides  much  positive  enjoyment  attending  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  themselves.  Those  communities,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
neglect  to  use  their  mental  faculties  and  muscular  and  nervous 
energies,  are  punished  by  ague,  fever,  rheumatism,  and  a  variety 
of  painful  affections,  arising  from  damp  air  ;  are  stinted  in  food  ; 
and,  in  wet  seasons,  are  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  starvation 
by  total  failure  of  their  crops.  This  punishment  is  a  benevolent 
admonition  from  the  Creator,  that  they  are  neglecting  a  great 
duty,  and  omitting  to  enjoy  a  great  pleasure  ;  and  it  will  cease 
as  soon  as  they  have  fairly  redeemed  the  blessings  lost  by  their 
negligence,  and  obeyed  the  laws  of  their  being. 

'  The  winds  and  waves  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  present  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  man  leaving  the  island  or  continent  on 
which  he  happens  to  be  born,  and  to  his  holding  intercourse  with 
his  fellows  in  distant  climes :  But,  by  observing  the  relations  of 
water  to  timber,  he  is  able  to  construct  a  ship  ;  by  observing  the 
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influence  of  the  wind  on  a  physical  body  placed  in  a  duid  medi- 
um, he  discovers  the  use  of  sails ;  and,  finally,  by  the  application 
of  his  faculties,  he  has  found  out  the  expansive  quality  of  steam, 
and  traced  its  relations  until  he  ha3  produced  a  machine  that  en- 
ables him  almost  to  set  the  roaring  tempest  at  defiance,  and  to 
sail  straight  to  the  stormy  north,  although  iu  loudest  and  its 
fiercest  blasts  oppose.  In  these  instances,  we  perceive  exter- 
nal nature  admirably  adapted  to  support  the  mental  faculties  in 
habitual  activity,  and  to  reward  us  for  the  exercise  of  them. 

'  It  is  objected  to  this  argument,  that  it  involves  an  inconsis- 
tency. Ignorance,  it  is  said,  of  the  natural  laws,  is  necessary  to 
happiness,  in  order  that  the  faculties  may  obtain  exercise  in  dis- 
covering them  ; — nevertheless,  happiness  is  impossible  till  these 
laws  shall  have  been  discovered  and  obeyed.  Here,  then, 
it  is  said,  ignorance  is  represented  as  at  once  essential  to, 
and  incompatible  with  enjoyment.  The  same  objection,  how- 
ever, applies  to  the  case  of  the  bee.  Gathering  honey  is  neces- 
sary to  its  enjoyment ;  yet  it  cannot  subsist  and  be  happy  till4t 
has  gathered  honey,  and  therefore  that  act  is  both  essential  to, 
and  incompatible  with  its  gratification.  The  fallacy  lies  in  losing 
sight  of  the  natural  constitution  both  of  the  bee  and  of  man. 
While  the  bee  possesses  instinctive  tendencies  to  roam  about  the 
fields  and  flowery  meadows,  and  to  exert  its  energies  in  labor,  it 
is  obviously  beneficial  to  it  to  be  furnished  with  motives  and  op- 
portunities for  doing  so  ;  and  so  it  is  with  man  to  obtain  scope 
lor  his  bodily  and  mental  powers.  Now,  gathering  knowledge 
is  to  the  mind  of  man  what  gathering  honey  is  to  the  bee.  Ap- 
parently with  the  view  of  effectually  prompting  the  bee  to  seek 
this  pleasure,  honey  is  made  essential  to  its  subsistence.  In  like 
manner,  and  probably  with  a  similar  design,  knowledge  is  made 
indispensable  to  human  enjoyment.  Communicating  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  to  man,  while  his  present  constitu- 
tion continues,  would  be  the  exact  parallel  of  gorging  the  bee 
with  honey  in  midsummer,  when  its  energies  arc  at  their  height 
When  the  bee  has  completed  its  store,  winter  benumbs  its  pow- 
ers, which  resume  their  vigor  only  when  its  stock  is  exhaasted, 
and  spring  returns  to  afford  them  scope.  No  torpor  resembling 
that  of  winter  seals  up  the  faculties  of  the  human  race  ;  but  their 
ceaseless  activity  is  amply  provided  for.  FHrst^  The  laws  of 
nature,  compared  with  the  mind  of  any  individual,  are  of  bound- 
less extent,  so  that  every  one  may  learn  something  new  to  the 
end  of  the  longest  life.  Secondly,  By  the  actual  constitution  of 
man,  he  must  make  use  of  his  acquirements  habitually,  otherwise 
he  will  lose  them.  Thirdly,  Every  individual  of  the  race  is 
born  in  utter  ignorance,  and  starts  from  zero  in  the  scale  of 
knowledge,  so  that  he  has  the  laws  to  learn  for  himself. 

'  These  circumstances  remove  the  a[^rent  inconsistencj.    If 
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roan  had  possessed  intuitive  knowledge  of  all  nature,  he  could 
have  had  no  scope  for  exercising  his  faculties  in  acquiring  knowl* 
edge,  in  preserving  it,  or  in  communicating  it.  The  infant  would 
have  been  as  wise  as  the  roost  revered  sage,  and  forgetfulness 
would  have  been  necessarily  excluded. 

'  Those  who  object  to  these  views,  iroagine  that  after  the  hu- 
roan  race  has  acquired  knowledge  of  all  the  natural  laws,  if  such 
a  result  be  possible,  they  will  he  in  the  same  condition  as  if  they 
had  been  created  with  intuitive  knowledge;  but  this  does  not  fol- 
low. Although  the  race  should  acquire  the  knowledge  supposed, 
it  is  not  an  inevitable  consequence  that  each  individual  will  ne- 
cessarily enjoy  it  all ;  which,  however,  would  follow  from  in- 
tuition. The  entire  soil  of  Britain  belongs  to  the  landed  propri- 
etors as  a  class ;  but  each  does  not  possess  it  all :  and  hence 
every  one  has  scope  for  adding  to  his  territories ;  with  this  ad- 
vantage, however,  in  favor  of  knowledge,  that  the  acquisitions  of 
one  do  not  impoverish  .another.  Further,  although  the  race 
should  have  learned  all  tbe  natural  laws,  their  children  would  not 
intuitively  inherit  their  ideas,  and  hence  the  activity  of  every 
one,  as  he  appears  on  the  stage,  would  be  provided  for  ;  where- 
as, by  intuition,  every  child  would  be  as  wise  as  his  grandfather, 
and  parental  protection,  filial  piety,  and  all  the  delights  that 
spring  from  difference  in  knowledge  between  youth  and  age, 
would  be  excluded.  3</,  Using  of  acquirements,  is,  by  the  actual 
state  of  man,  essential  to  the  preservation  as  well  as  the  enjoy** 
roent  of  them.  By  intuition  all  knowledge  would  be  habitually 
present  to  the  mind  without  effort  or  consideration.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  roan's  nature  being  what  it  is, 
the  arrangement  by  which  he  is  endowed  with  powers  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  lefl  to  find  it  out  for  himself,  is  both  wise  and 
benevolent. 

*  It  has  been  asked,  "  But  is  there  no  pleasure  in  science  but 
that  of  discovery  ?  Is  there  none  in  using  the  knowledge  we 
have  attained  7  Is  there  no  pleasuie  in  playing  at  chess  afler  we 
know  the  moves?  "  In  answer,  I  observe,  that  if  we  know  be- 
forehand all  the  moves  that  our  antagonist  intends  to  roake 
and  all  our  own,  which  must  be  the  case  if  we  know  every- 
thing  by  intuition,  we  shall  have  no  pleasure.  The  pleasure 
really  consists  in  discovering  the  intentions  of  our  antagonist, 
and  in  calculating  the  effects  of  ouc  own  play  ;  a  certain  degree 
of  ignorance  of  both  of  which  is  indispensable  to  gratification. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  agreeable  first  to  discover  the  natural  laws, 
and  then  to  study  the  "  moves  "  that  we  ought  to  make,  in  con- 
sequence of  knowing  them.  So  much,  then,  for  the  sources  of 
human  happiness. 

'  In  the  second  place,    To  reap  enjoyment  in  the  greatest 
quantity,   and  to  maintain  it  most  permanently y  the  faculties 
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must  be  gratified  harmoniously :  In  other  words,  if,  among 
the  various  powers,  the  supremacy  belongs  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments, then  the  aim  of  our  habitual  conduct  must  be  the  attain- 
ment of  objects  suited  to  gratify  them.  For  example,  in  pursuing 
wealth  or  fame  as  the  leading  object  of  existence,  ^11  gratifica- 
tion is  not  afforded  to  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, and,  consequently,  complete  satisfaction  cannot  be 
enjoyed  ;  whereas,  by  seeking  knowledge,  and  dedicating  life  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  obedience  to  God,  in  our  several 
vocations,  these  faculties  will  be  gratified,  and  wealth,  fame, 
health,  and  other  advantages,  will  flow  in  their  train,  so  that  the 
whole  mind  will  rejoice,  and  its  delights  will  remain  permanent 
as  long  as  the  conduct  continues  to  be  in  accordance  with'  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  powers  and  the  laws  of  external  cre- 
ation. 

'  Thirdly^  To  place  human  happiness  on  a  secure  basis,  the 
laws  of  external  creation  themselves  must  accord  with  the  dic- 
tates of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  intellect  must  be  fitted  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  and  relations  of  both,  and  to  direct  the  conduct 
in  coincidence  with  them. 

'  Much  has  been  written  about  the  extent  of  human  ignorance; 
but  we  should  discriminate  between  absolute  incapacity  to  know, 
and  mere  want  of  information  arising  from  not  having  used  this 
capacity  to  its  full  extent.  In  regard  to  the  first,  or  our  capacity 
to  know,  it  appears  probable  that,  in  this  world,  we  shall  never 
know  the  essence,  beginning,  or  end  of  things ;  because  these  are 
points  which  we  have  no  faculties  calculated  to  reach  :  But  the 
same  Creator  who  made  the  external  world  constituted  our  facul- 
ties, and  if  we  have  sufficient  data  for  inferring  that  His  intention 
is,  that  we  shall  enjoy  existence  here  while  preparing  for  the  ul- 
terior ends  of  our  being  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  we  can  be  happy 
here  only  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  qualities  and  modes 
of  action  of  our  own  minds  and  bodies,  with  the  qualities  and 
modes  of  action  of  external  objects,  and  with  the  relations  estab- 
lished between  them  ;  in  short,  by  becoming  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  those  natural  laws,  which,  when  observed,  are  pre- 
arranged to  contribute  to  our  enjoyment,  and  which,  when  vio- 
lated, visit  us  with  suffering,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  our 
mental  capacities  are  wisely  adapted  to  the  attaimentof  these 
objects,  whenever  we  shall  do  our  own  duty  in  bringing  them  to 
their  highest  condition  of  perfection,  and  in  applying  them  in  the 
best  manner. 

'  If  we  advert  for  a  moment  to  what  we  already  know,  we  shall 
see  that  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  high  probabilities.  Be- 
fore the  mariner's  compass  and  astronomy  were  discovered,  noth- 
ing would  seem  more  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
faculties  than  traversing  the  enormous  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans; 
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but  the  moment  these  discoveries  were  made,  how  simple  did  this 
feat  appear,  and  how  completely  within  the  scope  of  human 
ability !  But  it  became  so,  not  by  any  addition  to  man's 
mental  capacities,  nor  by  any  change  in  the  physical  world ;  but 
by  the  easy  process  of  applying  Individuality,  and  the  other 
knowing  faculties,  to  observe,  Causality  to  reflect,  and  Construc- 
tiveness  to  build ;  in  short,  to  perform  their  natural  functions. 
Who  that,  forty  years  ago  regarded  the  smallpox  as  a  scourge, 
devastating  Europe,  Asia,  Africa;  and  America,  would  not  have 
despaired  of  the  human  faculties  ever  discovering  an  antidote 
against  it  ?  and  yet  we  have  lived  to  see  this  end  accomplished 
by  a  simple  exercise  of  Individuality  and  Reflection,  in  observing 
the  eflects  of,  and  applying  vaccine  innoculation.  Nothing  ap- 
pears more  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect, 
than  the  cause  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  and  yet  some  ap- 
proach towards  its  discovery  has  recently  been  made.* 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observed,  that  all  bodies  which  refracted 
the  rays  of  light  were  combustible,  except  one,  the  diamond, 
which  he  found  to  possess  this  quility,  but  which  he  was  not 
able,  by  any  powers  he  possessed,  to  burn.  He  did  not  conclude, 
however,  from  this,  that  the  diamond  was  an  exception  to  the 
uniformity  of  nature.  He  inferred,  that  as  the  same  Creator 
made  the  refracting  bodies  which  he  was  able  to  consume  and 
the  diamond,  and  proceeded  by  uniform  laws,  the  diamond 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to  be  combustible,  and  that  the 
reason  of  its  resisting  his  power,  was  ignorance  on  his  part  of  the 
proper  way  to  produce  its  conflagration.  A  century  afterwards, 
chemists  made  the  diamond  blaze  with  as  much  vivacity  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  had  done  a  wax  candle.  Let  us  proceed,  then, 
on  an  analogous  principle.  If  the  intention  of  our  Creator  was, 
that  we  should  enjoy  existence  while  in  this  world,  then  He 
knew  what  was  necessary  to  enable  us  to  do  so ;  and  He  will 
not  be  found  to  have  failed  in  conferring  on  us  powers  fitted  to 
accomplish  His  design,  provided  we  do  our  duty  in  developing 
and  applying  them.  The  great  motive  to  exertion  is  the  convic- 
tion, that  increased  knowledge  will  furnish  us  with  increased 
means  of  doing  good, — with  new  proofs  of  benevolence  and 
wisdom  in  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe.' — ^pp.  82,  95. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  that  part  of  the  work  which 
treats  of  the  '  evils  that  befall  mankind  from  infringement  of 
the  organic  laws.' 

'  An  organized  being,  I  have  said,  is  one  which  derives  its 
existence  from  a  previously  existing  organised  being,  which  sub- 
sists on  food,  grows,  attains  maturity,  decays  and  dies.     What- 

*  Fide  Cordier,  in  Edin.  New  PhU.  Journ.  No.  YIH.  p.  37a 
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ever  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Creator,  ih  constitating  organised 
beings,  may  be,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  part  of  His  de- 
sign is,  that  they  should  enjoy  their  existence  here ;  and,  if  so, 
every  particular  part  of  their  systems  will  be  found  conducive  in 
its  intention  to  this  end.  The  first  law,  then,  that  mast  be  obey- 
ed, to  render  an  organised  being  perfect  in  its  kind,  is,  that  the 
germ  from  which  it  springs  shall  be  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
sound  in  its  whole  constitution;  the  second  is,  that  the  moment 
it  is  ushered  into  life,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  live,  it  shall 
be  supplied  with  food,  light,  air,  and  every  physical  aliment 
necessary  for  its  support;  and  the  third  law  is,  that  it  shall  duly 
exercise  its  functions.  When  all  these  laws  are  obeyed,  the  be- 
ing should  enjoy  pleasure  from  its  organised  frame,  if  its  Creator 
is  benevolent;  and  its  constitution  should  be  so  adapted  to  its 
circumstances,  as  to  adroit  of  obedience  to  them,  if  its  Creator  is 
wise  and  powerful.  Is  there,  then,  no  such  phenomenon  on  earth, 
as  a  human  being  existing  in  full  possession  of  organic  vigor, 
from  birth  till  advanced  age,  when  the  organised  system  is  fairly 
worn  out  T  Numberless  examples  of  this  kind  have  occurred, 
and  they  show  to  demonstration,  that  the  corporeal  frame  of  man 
is  so  constituted ,  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  his  enjoying  or- 
ganic health  and  vigour,  during  the  whole  period  of  a  long  life.' — 
pp.  112,  113. 

'  Now,  as  a  natural  law  never  admits  of  an  exception  ;  for  ex- 
ample, as  no  man  ever  sees  without  eyes,  or  digests  without  a 
stomach,  we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  the  best  condition  in  which 
an  organised  being  has  ever  .been  found,  is  fairly  within  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  race.  A  human  being,  vigorous  and  healthy 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  could  no  more  exist,  unless  the 
natural  constitution  of  his  organs  permittee!  it,  of  design,  than 
vision  could  exist  without  eyes.  Health  and  vigour  cannot  result 
from  infringement  of  the  organic  laws;  for  then  pain  and  disease 
would  be  the  objects  of  these  laws,  and  beneficence,  wisdom,  and 
power,  could  never  be  ascribed  to  the  Creator,  who  had  estab- 
lished them.  Let  us  hold,  then,  that  the  organised  system,  of 
man,  in  itself — admits  of  the  possibility  of  health,  vigour,  and  or- 
ganic enjoyment,  during  the  full  period  of  life;  and  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  why  these  advantages  are  not  univer- 
sal. 

'  One  organic  law,  is,  that  the  germ  of  the  infant  being  most 
be  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  perfectly  sound  in  its  condition, 
as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  its  vigorous  developement,  &nd 
full  enjoyment  of  existence.  If  the  com  that  is  sown  is  weak, 
wasted,  and  damaged,  the  plants  that  spring  from  it  will  be  fee- 
ble, and  liable  to  speedy  decay.  The  same  law  holds  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom;  and  I  would  ask,  has  it  hitherto  been  observed  by 
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roan  ?  It  is  ootorious  that  it  has  not.  Indeed,  its  existence  has 
been  either  altogether  unknown,  or  in  a  very  high  degree  disre- 
garded by  human  beings.  The  feeble,  the  sickly,  the  exhausted 
with  age,  and  the  incompletely  developed,  through  extreme  youth, 
marry,  and  without  the  least  compunction  regarding  the  organisa- 
tion which  they  shall  transmit  to  their  offspring,  send  into  the 
world  miserable  beings,  the  very  rudiments  of  whose  existence 
are  tainted  with  disease.' — pp.  114,  115. 

'  A  second  organic  law  regards  nutriment,  which  must  be  sup- 
plied of  a  suitable  kind,  and  in  due  quantity.     This  law  requires 
also  free  air,  light,  cleanliness,  and  attention  to  every  physical 
arrangement  by  which  the  functions  of  the  body  may  be  favored 
or  impaired.     Have  mankind,  then,  obeyed  or  neglected  this  in- 
stitution ?     I  need  scarcely  answer  the  question.     To  be  able  to 
obey  institutions,  we  must  first  know  them.   Before  we  can  know 
the  organic  constitution  of  our  body,  we  must  study  that  consti- 
tution, and  the  study  of  the  human  constitution  is  anatomy  and 
physiology.     Before  we  can  be  acquainted  with  its  relations  to 
external  objects,  we  must  learn  the  existence  and  qualities  of 
these  objects,    (unfolded  by   chemistry,    natural   history,    and 
natural  philosophy),  and  compare  them   with  the  constitution 
of  the  body.     When  we  have  fulfilled  these  conditions,  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  discover  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  insti* 
tuted  in  regard  to  our  organic  system.     It  will  be  said,  however, 
that  such  studies  are  impracticable  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind, 
and,  besides  do  not  appear  much  to  benefit  those  who  pursue 
them.      They  are  impracticable  only   while   mankind    prefer 
founding  their  public  and  private  institutions  on  the  basis  of  the 
propensities,  instead  of  that  of  the  sentiments.     I  have  mention- 
ed, that  exercise  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  is  required 
of  all  the  race  by  the  Creator's  fiat,  that  if  all,  who  are  capable, 
would  obey  this  law,  a  moderate  extent  of  exertion,  agreeable 
and  salubrious  in  itself,  would  suffice  to  supply  our  wants,  and  to 
surround  us  with  every  beneficial  luxury;  and  that  a  large  ]X)f- 
tion  of  unemployed  time  would  remain.     The  Creator  has  be- 
stowed on  us  Knowing  Faculties,  fitted  to  explore  the  facts  of 
these  sciences.  Reflecting  Faculties  to  trace  their  relations,  and 
Moral  Sentiments  calculated  to  feel  interest  in  such  investiga- 
tions, and  to  lead  us  to  reverence  and  obey  the  laws  which  they 
unfold;  and,  finally,  he  has  made  this  occupation,  when  entered 
upon  with  the  view  of  tracing  His  power  and  wisdom  in  the  sub- 
jects of  our  studies,  and  of  obeying  His  institutions,  the  most  de- 
lightful and  invigorating  of  sdi  vocations.     In  place,  then,  of 
such  a  coarse  of  education  being  impracticable,  every  arrange- 
ment of  the  Creator  appears  to  be  prepared  in  direct  anticipation 
of  its  actual  accomplishment. 
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'  The  second  objectioo,  that  those  who  study  these  sciences 
mre  not  more  healthy  and  happy,  as  organised  beings,  than  those 
who  neglect  them  admits  also  of  an  easy  answer.  Parts  of  these 
sciences  are  taught  to  a  few  individuals,  whose  main  design  in 
studying  them  is  to  apply  them  as  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and 
fame  ;  but  they  have  nowhere  been  taught  as  connected  parts  of 
a  great  system  of  natural  arrangements,  fraught  with  the  highest 
influences  on  human  enjoyment ;  and  in  no  instance  have  the 
intellect  and  sentiments  been  systematically  directed  to  the  natu* 
ral  laws,  as  the  grand  fountains  of  happiness  and  misery  to  the 
race,  and  trained  to  obser?e  and  obey  them  as  the  Creator's  in- 
stitutions. 

'  A  third  organic  law,  is,  that  all -our  functions  shall  be  duly 
exercised;  and  is  this  law  observed  by  mankind  ?  Many  persons 
are  able,  from  experience,  to  attest  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment that  follows  from  neglecting  to  exercise  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems,  in  the  lassitude,  indigestion,  irritability,  de- 
bility, and  general  uneasiness  that  attend  a  sedentary  and  inac- 
tive life.  !>at  the  penalties  that  attach  to  neglect  of  exercising 
the  bruin  are  much  less  known,  and  therefore,  I  shall  notice 
them  more  at  length.  How  ofien  have  we  heard  the  question 
asked,  What  is  the  use  of  education  1  The  answer  might  be  il- 
lustrated by  explaining  to  the  inquirer  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  various  organs  of  the  body,  such  as  the  limbs,  lungs,  eyes, 
and  then  asking  him  if  he  could  perceive  any  advantage  to  a  be- 
ing so  constituted,  in  obtaining  access  to  earth,  air,  and  light. 
He  would,  at  once,  declare,  that  they  were  obviously  of  the  very 
highest  utility  to  him,  for  they  were  the  only  conceivable  objects, 
by  means  of  which  these  organs  could  obtain  scope  for  action, 
which  action  we  suppose  him  to  know  to  be  pleasure.  To  those, 
then,  who  know  the  constitution  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  of  man,  I  need  only  say,  that  the  objects  introduced  to 
the  mind  by  education,  bear  the  same  relation  to  them  that  the 
physical  elements  of  nature  bear  to  the  nerves  and  muscles ;  they 
afford  them  scope  for  action,  and  yield  them  delight.  The  mean- 
ing which  is  commonly  attached  to  the  word  use  in  such  cases, 
is  how  much  money,  influence,  or  consideration,  will  education 
bring ;  these  being  the  only  objects  of  strong  desire  with  which 
uncultivated  minds  are  acquainted  ;  and  they  do  not  perceive  in 
what  way  education  can  greatly  gratify  such  propensities.  But 
the  moment  the  mind  is  opened  to  the  perception  of  its  own  con- 
stitution and  to  the  natural  laws,  the  great  advantage  of  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivation,  as  a  means  of  exercising  the  facul- 
ties, and  of  directing  the  conduct  in  obedience  to  these  laws, 
becomes  apparent. 

'  But  there  is  an  additional  benefit  arising  from  healthy  activ- 
ity of  brain,  which  is  little  known.    The  brain  is  the  fountain  of 
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nervous  energy  to  the  whole  body,  and  different  modifications  of 
that  energy  appear  to  take  place,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  faculties  and  organs  are  affected.  For  example,  when  mis- 
fortune and  disgrace  impend  over  us,  the  organs  of  Cautiousness, 
Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  &c.  are  painfully  excited  ;  and 
then  they  transmit  an  impaired  or  a  positively  noxious  nervous 
influence  to  the  heart,  stomach,  intestines,  and  thence  to  the  rest 
of  the  body  ;  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  irregular,  digestion  is 
deranged,  and  the  whole  corporeal  frame  wastes.  Wheii,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cerebral  organs  are  agreeably  affected,  a  benign 
and  vivifying  nervous  influence  pervades  the  frame,  and  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  performed  with  more  pleasure  and  com- 
pleteness. Now,  it  is  a  law,  that  the  quantum  of  nervous  energy 
increases  with  the  number  of  cerebral  organs  roused  to  activity. 
In  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow,  for  example,  when  no 
enemy  was  near,  the  soldiers  became  depressed  in  courage,  and 
enfeebled  in  body,  they  nearly  sunk  to  the  earth  through  ex- 
haustion and  cold  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  Are  of  the  Russian 
guns  sound  in  their  ears,  or  the  gleam  of  their  bayonets  flash  in 
their  eyes,  than  new  life  seemed  to  pervade  them.  They  wielded 
powerfully  the  arms,  which  a  few  moments  before,  they  could 
scarcely  carry  or  trail  on  the  ground.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
the  enemy  repulsed,  than  their  feebleness  returned.  The  theory 
of  this  is,  that  the  approach  of  the  combat  called  into  activity  a 
variety  of  additional  faculties ;  these  sent  new  energy  through 
every  nerve,  and  while  their  vivacity  was  maintained  by  the  ex- 
ternal stimulus,  they  rendered  the  soldiers  strong  beyond  their 
merely  physical  condition.  Many  persons  have  probably  experi- 
enced the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  Wlien  sitting  feeble 
and  listless  by  the  Are,  we  have  heard  of  an  accident  having  oc- 
curred to  some  beloved  friend,  who  required  our  instantaneous 
aid,  or  an  unexpected  visitor  has  arrived,  in  whom  our  affections 
were  bound  up,  in  an  instant  our  lassitude  was  gone,  and  we 
moved  with  an  alertness  and  animation  that  seemed  surprising  to 
ourselves.  The  cause  was  the  same  ;  these  events  roused  Ad- 
hesiveness, Benevolence,  Love  of  Approbation,  Intellect,  and  a 
variety  of  faculties,  which  were  previously  dormant,  and  their  in- 
fluence invigorated  the  limbs.  Dr  Sparmann,  in  his  Voyage  to 
the  Cape,  mentions,  that  **  there  was  now  again  a  great  scarcity 
of  meat  in  the  wagon ;  for  which  reason  my  Hottentots  began  to 
grumble,  and  reminded  me  that  we  ought  not  to  waste  so  much 
of  our  time  in  looking  after  insects  and  plants,  but  give  a  better 
look  out  after  the  game.  At  the  same  time,  they  pointed  to  a 
neighbouring  dale  overrun  with  wood,  at  the  upper  edge  of 
which,  a  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  spot 
where  we  then  were,  they  had  seen  several  buffaloes.  Accord- 
ingly, we  went  thither ;  but  though  our  fatigue  was  lessened  by 
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oar  HotteototB  carrying  oar  goos  for  us  op  a  hili,  jet  we  wen 
quite  out  of  breath,  and  overcome  by  the  sun,  before  we  got  op 
to  it.  Yet,  what  even  now  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder  is, 
that  as  MOon  as  we  got  a  glimpse  of  ike  game,  all  this  lamguorUft 
us  in  an  instant.  In  fact,  we  each  of  us  strove  to  fire  before  the 
other,  so  that  we  seem^  entirely  to  have  loet  sight  of  all  pih 
dence  and  caution." — <'  In  the  mean  time,  our  temerity,  which 
diiefly  proceeded  from  hurry  and  ignorance,  was  considered  by 
the  Hottentots  as  a  proof  of  spirit  and  intrepidity  hardly  to  be 
equalled." 

'  It  is  part  of  the  same  law,  that  the  more  agreeable  the  men* 
tal  stimulus,  the  more  benign  is  the  nervous  influence  transmit' 
ted  to  the  body. 

'  If  we  imagine  a  man  or  woman,  who  has  received  from  nt» 
ture  a  large  and  tolerably  active  brain,  but  who  has  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  scientific  or  extensive  education,  so  as  to  feel 
an  interest  in  moral  and  intellectual  pursuits  for  their  own  sake, 
and  who,  from  possessing  wealth  sufficient  to  remove  the  neces> 
sity  for  labor,  is  engaged  in  no  profession,  we  shall  find  a  perfect 
victim  to  infringement  of  the  natural  laws.  The  individual  ig- 
norant of  these  laws,  will,  in  all  probability,  neglect  nervous  and 
muscular  exercise,  and  suffer  the  miseries  arising  from  impeded 
circulation  and  impaired  digestion  ;  in  entire  want  of  every  ob- 
ject on  which  the  energy  of  his  brain  might  be  expended,  its 
stimulating  influence  on  the  body  will  be  withheld,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  museular  inactivity  tenfold  aggravated  ;  all  the  functions 
will,  in  consequence,  become  enfeebled ;  lassitude,  uneasiness, 
anxiety,  and  a  thousand  evils,  will  arise ;  and  life,  in  short,  will 
become  a  mere  endurance  of  punishment  for  infringement  of  in- 
stitutions, calculated,  in  themselves,  to  promote  happiness  and 
afford  delight,  when  known  and  obeyed.  This  fate  frequently 
overtakes  uneducated  females,  whose  early  days  have  been  occu- 
pied with  business,  or  the  cares  of  a  family,  but  which  occupa- 
tions have  ceased  before  old  age  had  diminished  corporeal  vigour; 
it  overtakes  men  also,  who,  uneducated,  retire  from  active  busi- 
ness in  the  prime  of  life.  In  some  instances,  these  evils  accu- 
mulate to  such  a  degree  that  the  brain  itself  gives  way,  its  func- 
tions become  deranged,  and  insanity  is  the  result. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  more  elevated  the  objects  of 
our  study,  the  higher  in  the  scale  are  the  mental  organs  which 
are  exercised,  and  the  higher  the  organs  the  more  pure  and  in- 
tense is  the  pleasure;  and  hence,  a  vivacious  and  regularly  sup- 
ported excitement  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  is,  by 
the  organic  law,  highly  favorable  to  health  and  corporeal  vigour. 
In  the  fact  of  a  living  animal  being  able  to  retain  life  in  an  oven 
that  will  bake  dead  flesh,  we  see  an  illustration  of  the  organic 
law  rising  above  the  purely  physical ;  and,  in  the  circumstance 
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of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  transmitting  the  most  favoura- 
ble nervous  influence  to  the  whole  bodily  system,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  moral  and  intellectual  law  rising  higher  than  the 
mere  organic. 

'  No  person  after  having  his  intellect  and  sentiments  imbued 
with  a  perception  of,  and  belief  in,  the  natural  laws,  as  now  ex- 
plained, can  possibly  desire  idleness,  as  a  source  of  pleasure ; 
nor  can  he  possibly  regard  muscular  exertion  and  mental  activity, 
when  not  carried  to  excess,  as  anything  else  than  enjoyments 
kindly  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator. 
The  notion  that  moderate  labor  and  mental  exertion  are  evils, 
can  orginate  only  from  ignorance,  or  from  viewing  the  effects  of 
over-exhaustion  as  the  result  of  the  natural  law,  and  not  as  the 
punishment  for  infringement  of  it. 

'  If,  then,  we  sedulously  inquire,  in  each  particular  instance, 
into  the  cctuse  of  the  sickness,  pain,  premature  death,  and  gen- 
eral derangement  of  the  corporeal  friime  of  man,  which  we  see 
around  us,  and  endeavour  to  discover  whether  it  has  originated 
in  obedience  to  the  physical  and  organic  laws,  or  sprung  from 
infringement  of  them,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  estimate 
how  far  bodily  suffering  is  justly  attributable  to  imperfections  of 
nature,  and  how  far  to  our  own  ignorance  and  neglect  of  divine 
institutions. 

'  The  foregoing  principles  being  of  much  practical  inlportance, 
may,  with  propriety,  be  elucidated  by  a  few  cases  of  actual  oc- 
currence. Two  or  three  centuries  ago,  various  cities  in  Europe 
were  depopulated  by  the  plague,  and,  in  particular,  London  was 
visited  by  an  awful  mortality  from  this  cause,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  The  people  of  that  age  attributed  this 
scourge  to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  and  some  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  nation's  moral  iniquities.  According  to 
the  views  now  presented,  it  must  have  arisen  from  infringement 
of  the  organic  laws,  and  been  intended  to  enforce  stricter  obedi- 
ence to  them  in  future.  According  to  this  view,  there  was  noth- 
ing inscrutable  in  its  causes  or  objects,  which,  when  clearly  an- 
alysed, appear  to  have  had  no  direct  reference  to  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people  :  I  say  t^rect  reference  to  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people,  because  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  the 
physical,  organic,  and  all  the  other  natural  laws,  are  connected 
indirectly,  and  constituted  in  harmony,  with  the  moral  law ;  and 
that  infringement  of  the  one  oflen  leads  to  disobedience  to 
another,  and  brings  a  double  punishment  on  the  offender.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  1  observe  that  the  facts  recorded  in  history 
exactly  correspond  with  the  theory  now  propounded.  The  streets 
of  London  were  excessively  narrow,  the  habits  of  the  people 
dirty,  and  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  removing  the  filth 
unavoidably  produced  by  a  dense  population.    The  great  fire  in 
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that  city,  which  happened  soon  after  the  pestilence,  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  remedying,  in  some  degree,  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets;  and  habits  of  increasing  cleanliness  abated   the  filth; 
these  changes  brought  the  people  into  a  closer  obedience  to  the 
organic  laws,  and  no  plague  has  since  returned.     Again,  till  Tery 
lately,  thousands  of  children  died  yearly  of  the  smallpox,  but,  in 
our  day,  vaccine  inoculation  saves  ninetynine  out  of  a  hundred, 
who,  under  the  old  system,  would  have  died.     The  theory  of  its 
operation  is  not  known,  but  we  may  rest  assured,  that  it  places 
the  system  more  in  accordance  with  the  organic  laws,  than  in  the 
cases  where  death  ensued.     A  gentleman,  who  died  about  ten 
years  ago  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  told  me,  that,  six  miles 
west  from  Edinburgh,  the  country  was  so  unhealthy  in  his  youth, 
that  every  spring  the  farmers  and  their  servants  were  seized  with 
fever  and  ague,  and  required  regulaily  to  undergo  bleeding,  and 
a  course  of  medicine,  to  prevent  attacks,  or  restore  them  from 
their  effects.     At  the  time,  these  visitations  were  believed  to  be 
sent  by   Providence,  ant*  to  be  inherent  in  the  constitution  of 
things ;  after,  however,  said  my  informant,  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture  and  draining  was  established,  and  vast  pools  of 
stagnant  water  formerly  left  between  the  ridges  of  the  field  were 
removed,  dunghills  carried  to  a  distance  from  the  houses,  and  the 
houses  themselves  made  more  spacious  and  commodious,  every 
symptom  of  ague  and  marsh-fever  disappeared  froin  the  district, 
and  it  became  highly  salubrious.     In  other  words,  as  soon  as  the. 
gross  infringement  of  the  organic  laws  was  abated  by  a  more 
active  exertion  of  the  muscular  and  intellectual  powers  of  man, 
the  punishment  ceased.     In  like  manner,  how  many  calamities 
occurred  in  coalpits,  in  consequence  of  infringement  of  a  physic- 
al law,  viz.  by  introducing  lighted  caudles  and  lamps  into  places 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  that  had  emanated  from  seams  of  coal, 
and  which  exploded,  scorched,  and  suffocated  the  men  and  ani- 
mals within  its  reach,  until  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered  that 
the  Creator  had  established  such  a  relation  betwixt  flame,  wire- 
gauze,  and  hydrogen  gas,  that  by  surrounding  the  flame  with 
gauze,  its  power  of  exploding  hydrogen  was  counteracted.     By 
the  simple  application  of  a  covering  of  wire-gauze,  put  over  and 
around  the  flame,  it  is  prevented  from  igniting  gas  beyond  it,  and 
colliers  are  now  able  to  carry,  with  safety,  lighted  lamps  into 
places   highly  impregnated  with  inflammable  air.     I  have  been 
informed,  that  the  accidents  from  explosion,  which  still  occasion- 
ally occur  in   coal   mines,   arise   from   neglecting  to  keep  the 
lamps  in  perfect  condition. 

'  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  in  support  of  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  organized  system  of  man,  in  itself,  admits  of  a 
healthy  existence  from  infancy  to  old  age,  provided  its  germ 
has   been   healthy,   and    its  subsequent    condition   has   been 
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uniformly  in  harmony  with  the  physical  and  organic  laws;  but 
it  has  been  objected,  that  although  the  human  faculties  may 
perhaps  be  adequate  to  discover  these  laws,  and  to  record  them 
in  books,  yet  they  are  totally  incapable  of  retaining  them  in  the 
memory,  and  of  formally  applying  them  in  every  act  of  life.  If, 
it  is  said,  we  could  not  move  a  step  without  calculating  and  ad- 
justing the  body  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  could  never  eat  a 
meal  without  a  formal  rehearssd  of  the  organic  laws,  life  would 
become  oppressed  by  the  pedantry  of  knowledge,  and  rendered 
miserable  by  petty  observances  and  trivial  details.  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  all  our  faculties  are  adapted  by  the  Creator  to  the 
external  world,  and  act  instinctively  when  their  objects  are 
placed  in  the  proper  light  before  them.  For  example,  in  walk- 
ing on  a  foot-path  in  the  country  during  day,  we  are  not  con- 
scious, in  adjusting  our  steps  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
of  being  overburdened  by  mental  calculation.  In  fact,  we  per- 
form this  adjustment  with  so  little  trouble,  that  we  are  not  aware 
of  having  made  any  particular  mental  or  muspular  effort.  But, 
on  returning  at  night,  when  we  cannot  see,  we  stumble,  and 
discover,  for  the  first  time,  how  important  a  duty  our  faculties 
had  been  performing  during  day,  without  our  having  adverted  to 
their  labors.  Now,  the  simple  medium  of  light  is  sufficient  to  bring 
clearly  before  our  eyes  the  inequalities  of  ground ;  but  to  make 
the  mind  equally  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  countless  ob- 
jects, and  their  relations,  which  abound  in  external  nature,  an 
intellectual  light  is  necessary,  which  can  be  struck  out  only  by 
exercising  and  applying  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties ; 
but  the  moment  that  light  is  obtained,  and  the  qualities  and  re- 
lationships in  question  are  perceived  by  its  means,  the  faculties, 
so  long  as  the  light  lasts,  will  act  instinctively  in  adapting  our 
conduct  to  the  nature  of  the  objects,  just  as  in  accommodating 
our  movements  to  the  unequal  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  no 
more  necessary  for  us  to  go  through  a  course  of  physical,  botani- 
cal, and  chemical  reasoning,  before  we  are  able  to  abstain  from 
eating  hemlock,  afler  its  properties  are  known,  than  it  is  to  go 
through  a  course  of  mathematical  demonstration,  before  lifting 
the  one  foot  higher  than  the  other,  in  ascending  a  stair.  At 
present,  physical  and  political  science,  morals  and  religion,  are 
not  taught  as  parts  of  one  connected  system  ;  nor  are  the  rela- 
tions between  them  and  the  constitution  of  man  pointed  out  to 
the  world.  In  consequence,  theoretical  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice are  often  widely  separated.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
scientific  education  now  recommended  would  be  the  follow- 
ing: 

'  In  the  first  place,  the  physical  and  organic  laws,  when  truly 
discovered,  appear  to  the  mind  as  institutions  of  the  Creator, 
wise  and  Mlutary  in  themselves,  unbending  in  their  operation, 
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mnd  unifersal  in  their  application.  They  interest  our  intelleo 
taal  faculties,  and  strongly  impress  our  sentiments.  The  ne- 
oessity  of  obeying  them,  comes  upon  us  with  all  the  authority  of 
a  mandate  of  God.  While  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  re- 
commendation  to  beware  of  damp,  to  observe  temperance,  or  to 
take  exercise,  without  explaining  the  principle,  the  injunction 
carries  only  the  weight  due  to  the  authority  of  the  individual 
who  gives  it,  and  is  addressed  to  only  two  or  thtee  faculties, 
Veneration  and  Cautiousness,  for  instance,  or  Self-love  in  him 
flrho  receives  it.  But  if  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  physical  world,  and  with  those  of  our  organized 
system, -^with  the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  latter,  and 
the  conditions  necessary  to  their  healthy  action, — with  the 
causes  of  their  derangement,  and  the  pains  consequent  thereon  : 
and  if  the  obligation  to  attend  to  these  conditions  be  enforced 
on  our  moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  then  the  motives  to  ob- 
serve the  physical  and  organic  laws,  as  well  as  the  power  of  do- 
mg  so,  will  be  prodigiously  increased.  Before  we  can  dance 
well,  we  must  not  only  know  the  motions,  but  our  muscles  must 
be  trained  to  execute  them.  In  like  manner,  to  enable  us  to  act 
on  precepts,  we  must  not  only  comprehend  their  meaning,  but 
our  intellects  and  sentiments  must  be  disciplined  into  actual 
performance.  Now,  the  very  act  of  acquiring  connected  scien- 
tific information  concerning  the  natural  world,  its  qualities,  and 
their  relations,  is  to  the  intellect  and  sentiments  what  practical 
dancing  is  to  the  muscles ;  it  invigorates  them  ;  and,  as  obedi- 
ence to  the  natural  laws  must  spring  from  them,  exercise  ren- 
ders it  more  easy  and  delightful. 

2.  It  is  only  by  being  taught  the  principle  on  which  conse- 
quences depend,  that  we  see  the  invariablene$8  of  the  results  of 
the  physicaJ  and  organic  laws ;  acquire  confidence  in,  and  re- 
spect for  the  laws  themselves ;  and  fairly  endeavour  to  accom- 
modate our  conduct  to  their  operation.  Dr  Johnson  defines 
*'  principle ''  to  be  '*  fundamental  truth  ;  original  postulate ; 
first  position  from  which  others  are  deduced;''  and  in  these 
senses  I  use  the  word.  The  human  faculties  are  instinctively 
active,  and  desire  gratification ;  but  Intellect  itself  must  have 
fixed  data,  on  which  to  reason,  otherwise  it  is  in  itself  a  mere 
impulse.  The  man  in  whom  Constructiveness  and  Weight  are 
powerful,  will  naturally  betake  himself  to  constructing  machin- 
ery ;  but  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence,  he  will  not  direct  his  efforts  to  as  important  ends,  and 
attain  them  as  successfully,  as  if  his  intellect  were  stored  with 
these.  Principles  are  deduced  from  the  laws  of  nature.  A  man 
may  make  music  by  the  instinctive  impulses  of  Time  and  Tune  ; 
but  there  are  immutable  laws  of  harmony  ;  and,  if  ignorant  of 
these,  he  will  not  perform  so  invariably,  correctly,  and  in  good 
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taste,  as  if  he  knew  them.  In  every  art  and  science,  there  are 
principles  referable  solely  to  the  constitution  of  nature,  but  these 
admit  of  countless  applications.  A  musician  may  produce  gay, 
srave,  solemn,  or  ludicrous  tunes,  all  good  of  their  kind,  by  fol- 
lowing the  laws  of  harmony  ;  but  iie  will  never  produce  one 
good  piece  by  violating  them.  While  the  inhabitants  west  of 
Edinburgh  allowed  the  stagnant  pools  to  deface  their  fields, 
some  seasons  would  be  more  healthy  than  others  ;  and,  while 
the  cause  of  the  disease  was  unsuspected,  this  would  confirm 
them  in  the  notion  that  health  and  sickness  were  dispensed  by 
an  overruling  Providence,  on  inscrutable  principles,  which  they 
could  not  comprehend ;  but  the  moment  the  cause  was  known, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  most  healthy  seasons  were  those  that 
were  cold  and  dry,  and  the  most  sickly  those  that  were  warm 
and  moist ;  and  they  would  then  perceive,  that  the  superior  sa- 
lubrity of  one  year,  and  unwholesomeness  of  another,  were 
clearly  referable  to  one  principle,  and  would  be  both  more  strong- 
ly prompted,  and  rendered  morally  and  intellectually  more  ca- 
pable of  applying  the  remedy.  If  some  intelligent  friend  had 
merely  told  them  to  drain  their  fields,  and  remove  their  dung- 
hills, they  would  not  probably  have  done  it ;  but  whenever  their 
intellects  were  enlightened,  and  their  sentiments  roused,  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  adopting,  and  disadvantages  of  ne- 
glecting, the  improvement,  it  became  easy. 

'  The  truth  of  these  views  may  be  still  further  illustfated  by 
examples.  A  young  gentleman  of  Glasgow,  whom  I  knew, 
went  out,  as  a  merchant,  to  North  America.  Businesss  required 
him  to  sail  from  New  York  to  St  Domingo.  The  weather  was 
hot,  and  he,  being  very  sick,  found  the  confinement  below  deck, 
in  bed,  as  he  said,  intolerable ;  that  is,  this  confinement  was, 
for  the  moment,  more  painfiil  than  the  course  which  he  adopted, 
of  laying  himself  down  at  full  length  on  the  deck,  in  the  open 
air.  He  was  warned  by  his  fellow  passengers,  and  the  officer* 
of  the  ship,  that  he  would  inevitably  induce  fever  by  this  pro- 
ceeding :  but  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  physical  and  orga^* 
ic  laws ;  his  intellect  had  been  trained  to  regard  only  wealth 
and  present  pleasure  as  objects  of  real  importance ;  it  could 
perceive  no  necessary  connexion  between  ex]X)sure  to  the  mild 
and  grateful  sea  breeze  of  a  warm  climate  and  fever,  and  h* 
obstinately  refused  to  quit  his  position.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  was  rapidly  taken  ill,  and  lived  just  one  day  afler  ar- 
riving at  St  Domingo.  Knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physiology 
would  have  enabled  him,  in  an  instant,  to  understand  that  the 
sea  air,  in  warm  climates,  holds  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water 
in  solution,  and  that  damp  and  heat,  operating  together  on  the 
human  organs,  tend  to  derange  their  healthy  action,  and  ulti- 
mately to  destroy  them  entirely  :  and  if  his  sentiments  had  been 
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deeply  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  the  indispensable  duty  of  yield- 
ing obedience  to  the  institutions  of  the  Creator,  he  would  have 
actually  enjoyed,  not  only  h  greater  desire,  but  n.  greater  power 
of  supporting  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  the  heated  cabin, 
and  might,  by  possibility,  have  escaped  death.' — ^pp.  117—134. 

From  the  closing  observations  of  the  author  we  quote  the 
following,  in  which  thtf  subject  is  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  general  interests  of  society,  and  with  particular  reference 
to  education. 

^  'ilie  professions,  pursuits,  amusements,  and  hours  of  exer- 
tion of  individuals,  ought  also  to  bear  reference  to  their  physical 
and  mental  constitution;  but  hitherto  no  guiding  principle  has 
been  possessed  to  regulate  practice  in  these  important  par- 
ticulars,— another  evidence  that  the  science  of  man  has  been 
unknown. 

^  But  we  require  only  to  attend  to  the  scenes  daily  present- 
ing themselves  in  society,  to  obtain  irresistible  demonstration 
of  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  true  theory  of 
human  nature,  and  its  relations.  Every  preceptor  in  schools, 
every  prolessor  in  colleges,  every  author,  editor,  and  pamph- 
leteer, every  member  of  Parliament,  counsellor  and  judge,  has 
a  set  of  notions  of  his  own,  which  in  his  mind  hold  the  place  of 
a  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man;  and  although  he  may  not 
have  methodised  his  ideas,  or  even  acknowledged  them  to  him- 
self as  a  theory,  yet  they  constitute  a  standard  to  him  by  which 
he  practically  judges  of  all  questions  in  morals,  politics,  .and 
religion;  he  advocates  whatever  views  coincide  with  them,  and 
condemns  all  that  differ  from  them,  with  as  unhesitating  dogma- 
tism as  the  most  pertinacious  theorist  on  earth.  Each  also  de- 
spises the  notions  of  his  fellows,  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  his 
own.  In  short,  the  human  faculties  too  generally  operate  sim- 
ply as  iastiiicts,  exhibiting  all  the  confliction  and  uncertainty  of 
mere  feeling,  unenlightened  by  perception  of  their  own  nature 
and  objects.  Hence  public  measures  in  general,  whether  re- 
lating to  education,  religion,  trade,  manufactures,  the  poor, 
criminal  law,  or  to  any  other  of  the  dearest  interests  of  society, 
instead  of  being  treated  as  branches  of  one  general  system  of 
economy,  and  adjusted  each  on  scientific  principles  in  harmony 
with  all  the  rest,  are  supported  or  opposed  on  narrow  and  em- 
pirical grounds,  and  oflen  call  forth  displays  of  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, selfishness,  intolerance,  and  bigotry,  that  greatly  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  improvement.  Indeed,  unanimity,  even 
among  sensible  and  virtuous  men,  will  be  impossible,  so  long 
as  no  standard  of  mental  philosophy  is  admitted  to  guide  indi- 
vidual feelings  and  perceptions.     But  the  state  of  things  now 
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described  could  not  exist  if  education  embraced  a  true  system 
of  human  nature  and  its  relations. 

'  If  then,  phrenology  be  true,  it  will,  when  matured,  supply 
the  deficiencies  now  pointed  out. 

^  But  here  another  question  naturally  presents  itself,  How 
are  the  views  now  expounded,  supposioff  them  to  contain  some 
portion  of  truth,  to  be  rendered  practical  ?  In  answer  I  re- 
mark, that  the  institutions  and  manners  of  society  indicate  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  influential  classes  at  the  time  when  they 
prevail.  The  trial  and  burning  of  old  women  as  witches,  point 
out  clearly  the  predominance  of  Destructiveness  and  Wonder 
over  Intellect  and  Benevolence,  in  those  who  were  guilty  of 
such  cruel  absurdities.  The  practices  of  wager  of  battle,  and 
ordeal  by  fire  and  water,  indicate  Combativeness,  Destructive- 
ness, and  Veneration,  to  have  been  ii)  great  activity  in  those 
who  permitted  them,  combined  with  much  intellectual  igno- 
rance of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  world.  In  like  mauner, 
the  enormous  sums  willingly  expended  in  war,  and  the  small 
sums  grudgingly  paid  for  public  improvements;  the  intense  en- 
ergy displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth;  and  the  general  apa* 
thy  evinced  in  the  search  after  knowledge  and  virtue,  un- 
equivocally proclaim  activity  of  Combativeness,  Destructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation; 
with  comparatively  moderate  vivacity  of  Benevolence  and  In- 
tellect, in  the  present  generation.  Before,  therefore,  the  prac- 
tices of  mankind  can  be  altered,  the  state  of  their  minds  must 
be  changed.  No  practical  error  can  be  greater  than  that  of 
establishing  institutions  greatly  in  advance  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  people.  The  rational  method  is  first  to  instruct 
the  intellect,  then  to  interest  the  sentiments,  and,  last  of  all,  to 
form  arrangements  in  harmony  with,  and  resting  on,  these  as 
their  basis. 

^  Th«  views  developed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  if  founded 
in  nature,  may  be  expected  to  lead,  ultimately,  to  considerable 
changes  in  many  of  the  customs  and  pursuits  of  society;  but  to 
accomplish  this  effect,  the  principles  themselves  must  first  be 
ascertained  to  be  true;  then  they  must  be  sedulously  taught; 
and  when  the  public  mind  has  been  thoroughly  prepared,  then 
only  ought  important  practical  alterations  to  be  proposed.  It 
appears  to  me  that  a  long  series  of  years  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  even  civilized  nations  into  a  condition  systematically  to 
obey  the  natural  laws. 

^  The  preceding  chapters  may  be  regarded,  in  one  sense,  as 
an  introduction  to  an  £ssay  on  Education.  If  the  views  un- 
folded in  them  be  in  general  sound,  it  will  follow  that  education 
has  scarcely  yet  commenced.  If  the  Creator  has  beitowed  on 
the  body,  on  the  mind,  and  on  external  nature,  determinate 
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constitutions,  and  arranged  these  so  as  to  act  on  each  other, 
and  to  produce  happiness  or  misery  to  man,  according  to  cer- 
tain definite  principles,  and  if  this  action  goes  on  invariablj, 
inflexibly,  and  irresistibly,  whether  men  attend  to  it  or  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  very  basis  of  useful  knowledge  must  consist  in 
an  acquaintance  with  these  natural  arrangements;  and  that 
education  will  be  valuable  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  it  com- 
municates such  information,  and  trains  the  faculties  to  act  upon 
it.  Reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  which  make  up  the  in- 
struction enjoyed  by  the  lower  orders,  are  merely  nuans  of  ac- 
quiring knofoledge^  but  do  not  constitute  it.  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics,  which  are  added  in  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes,  are  still  only  means  of  obtaining  information ;  so  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  pursue  physical  science,  so- 
ciety dedicates  very  little  attention  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
laws.  In  following  out  the  views  now  discussed,  therefore, 
each  individuat,  according  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
natural  laws,  ought  to  obey  them,  and  to  communicate  his  ex- 
perience of  their  operations  to  others;  avoiding  at  the  same 
time  all  attempts  at  subverting,  by  violence,  established  insti- 
tutions, or  outraging  public  sentiment  by  intemperate  discus- 
sions. The  doctrine  now  unfolded,  if  true,  authorises  us  to 
predicate  that  the  most  successful  method  of  meliorating  the 
condition  of  mankind,  will  be  that  which  appeals  most  directly 
to  their  moral  sentiments  and  intellect;  and,  I  may  add  from 
experience  and  observation,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  individual 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  real  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  will  his  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  this  method  in- 
crease. 

'  The  next  step  ought  to  be  to  teach  those  laws  to  the 
young.*  Their  minds,  not  being  pre-occupied  by  prejudices, 
will  recognize  them  as  congenial  to  their  constitution;  the  first 
generation  that  has  embraced  them  from  infancy  will  proceed 
to  modify  the  institutions  of  society  into  accordance  with  their 
dictates;  and  in  the  course  of  ages  they  may  at  length  be  ac- 
knowledged as  practically  useful.  All  true  theories  have  ulti- 
mately been  adopted  and  influenced  practice;  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  present  will  prove  an  exception.  The 
failure,  of  all  previous  systems  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  being*unfounded;  if  this  one  shall  resemble  them,  it  will 
deserve,  and  assuredly  will  meet  with,  a  similar  fate.  A  per- 
ception of  the  importance  of  the  natural  laws  will  lead  to  their 
observance,  and  this  will  be  attended  with  an  improved  devel- 
opement  of  brain,  thereby  increasing  the  desire  and  capacity 
for  obedience. 

*Some  observations  on  Education  will  be  found  in  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  407. 
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'  Finally.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Natural  Laws  must  be  obey- 
ed as  a  preliminary  condition  to  happiness  in  this  world,  and  if 
virtue  and  happiness  be  inseparably  allied,  the  religious  instruc- 
ters  of  mankind  may  probably  discover  in  the  general  and 
prevalent  ignorance  of  these  laws,  one  reason  of  the  limited 
success  which  has  hitherto  attended  their  own  efforts  at  im- 
proving the  condition  of  mankind;  and  they  may  perhaps  per- 
ceive it  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  their  sacred  office,  to  in- 
struct men  in  the  natural  institutions  of  the  Creator,  in  addition 
to  his  revealed  will,  and  to  recommend  obedience  to  both. 
They  exercise  so  vast  an  influence  over  the  best  members  of 
society,  that  their  countenance  may  hasten,  or  their  opposition 
retard,  by  a  century,  the  practical  adoption  of  the  natural  laws, 
as  guides  of  human  conduct.' — ^pp.  282,  288. 


Art.  IV. — The  Journal  of  Health.  Conducted  by  an  Associo' 
turn  of  Physicians.  Philadelphia,  J.  Dobson.  Boston,  Car- 
ter &  Hendee. 

We  have  just  looked  over  the  first  three  numbers  of  this 
journal,  and  hail  them  as  harbingers  of  fair  promise  for  a  peri- 
odical on  the  plan  proposed  in  the  prospectus.  Something  of 
the  kind  here  contemplated,  we  think  has  been  long  needed. 
Former  attempts  have  been  made  in  our  country  to  get  up  a 
popular  journal  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  but  they  have  all  failed, 
either  directly,  for  want  of  sufficient  talent  in  conducting  them, 
or  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  their  having  changed  their 
ground,  and  gradually  verged  to  a  character,  only  to  be  noticed 
by  medical  men. 

A  work,  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  should  be,  we  think, 
wholly  under  the  direction  of  practising  physicians.  Their 
daily  occupation  places  them  in  a  situation  to  know  and  feel 
the  effects  of  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  which  prevail  in 
the  community,  in  relation  to  medicine  and  its  professors,  and 
to  judge  best  what  is  wanting,  to  remove  both  from  the  minds  of 
common  readers.  The  intelligent  and  reading  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation are  daily  seeking  more  and  more  for  knowledge  in 
almost  every  science  ;  and  we  believe  that  much  may  be  taught 
in  a  familiar  and  popular  manner,  concerning  the  structure  of 
the  animal  frame,  the   laws  of  the  animal  economy  ;  of  the 
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properties  and  effects  of  the  various  articles  of  diet  and  medi- 
cine ;  and  the  influence  of  climate,  temperature,  and  the  habiU 
of  men,  on  the  physical  properties  and  natural  functions  of 
their  bodies. 

That  our  views  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  editors 
of  the  Journal  of  Health  will  appear  by  the  following  quota- 
tions from  the  prospectus,  on  the  first  page  of  No*  1. 

'  Deeply  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  mankind  might  be 
saved  a  large  amount  of  suffering  and  disease,  by  a  suitable 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
subjected^  they  (the  editors,  or  conductors,)  propose  laying  down 
plain  precepts,  in  easy  style  and  familiar  language,  for  the  re^ 
lation  of  all  the  physical  agents  necessary  to  health,  and  to  point 
out  under  what  circumstances  of  excess  or  misapplication  they 
become  injurious  or  fatal. 

'  The  properties  of  the  air,  in  its  several  states  of  heat,  cold- 
ness, dryness,  moisture,  and  electricity  ;  the  relative  effects  of 
different  articles  of  solid  and  liquid  aliment ;  clothing,  for  pro- 
tection against  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  and  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease, when  under  the  direction  of  absurd  fashions,  shall  be 
prominent  topics  for  inquiry  and  investigation  in  this  journal. 

'  The  value  of  dietetic  rules  shall  be  continually  enforced,  and 
the  blessings  of  temperance  dwelt  on,  with  emphasis  propor- 
tionate to  their  high  importance  and  deplorable  neglect.  Physi- 
cal education,  so  momentous  a  question  for  the  lives  of  children, 
and  the  happiness  of  their  parents,  shall  be  discussed  in  a 
spirit  of  impartiality,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  data  which 
have  been  furnished  by  enlightened  experience. 

'  Divested  of  professional  language  and  details,  and  varied  in 
its  contents,  the  Journal  of  Health  will,  it  is  hoped,  engage  the 
attention  and  favour  of  the  female  reader,  whose  amusement 
and  instruction  shall  constantly  be  kept  in  view  during  the  pro- 
secution of  this  work.' 

We  hope  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Health  will  keep  this 
last  promise  in  full  remembrance,  and  that  they  will  not  suffer 
their  project  to  fail,  from  the  indirect  cause  which  we  havo 
mentioned.  That  it  will  do  so  from  the  other^  we  have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  an  association  of  our  Philadelphia  brethren  to 
suppose. 

We  cannot  but  consider  it  the  duty  of  physicians  to  contri- 
bute to  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  we  hope  the  conductors  of 
it  will  receive  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  the  numbers  before  us, 
are  numerous,  and  well  selected  ;  and  are  presented  with  a  de- 
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gree  of  brevity,  candor,  and  plainness  of  speech,  which  are 
highly  important,  and  desirable  in  such  a  work.  We  wish  to 
present  one  or  two  more  extracts,  and  shall  select  such  as  we 
think  may  be  very  usefully  repeated  in  the  pages  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

'  Physical  Education  of  Girls.*  Under  this  head  it  is  stated 
that,  '  in  the  physical  education  of  children,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  consult  their  present  ease  and  well-being  ;  but  attention  iq 
equally  due  to  whatever  is  calculated  to  promote  the  vigour  and 
usefulness  of  their  future  lives,  by  strengthening  the  constitu- 
tion, preserving  the  limbs  in  the  free  exercise  of  all  their  mo- 
tions, and  guarantying  the  system  from  the  deleteriousnnfluence 
of  those  agents  by  which  it  is  to  be  constantly  surrounded. 

'  Throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  the  young  are 
prompted  by  an  instinctive  impulse  to  almost  constant  exercise  : 
conformably  to  this  intimation  of  nature,  the  infancy  of  man  , 
should  be  passed  in  those  harmless  gambols  which  exercise  the 
limbs,  without  requiring  any  minute  direction  from  the  head,  or 
the  constant  guidance  of  a  nurse. 

'  From  exercise,  and  the  free  use  of  pure  air,  no  child  should 
be  debarred  :  upon  these  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  health, 
vigour,  and  cheerfulness  of  youth ;  while  they  contribute  essen- 
tially to  the  permanence  of  the  same  blessing  during  adult  life. 

'  The  bodily  exercise  of  the  two  sexes  ought,  in  fact,  to  be 
the  same.  Girls  should  not  therefore  be  confined  to  sedentary 
life  within  the  precincts  of  a  nursery,  or  at  best,  permitted  a 
short  walk,  veiled  and  defended  from  every  gleam  of  sunshine, 
and  every  breath  of  air.' 

'  Complaints  of  the  Studious.  By  long  continued  sedentary 
habits,  an  almost  total  neglect  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
too  prolonged  and  intense  application  of  the  mind,  the  studious 
are  but  too  apt  to  bring  upon  themselves  a  long  train  of  stom- 
achic and  nervous  affections,  by  which  their  progress  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  is  oflen  seriously  impeded,  or  entirely  in- 
terrupted. Those  who  read  and  write  much,  should  pay  great 
attention  to  their  position.  They  ought  to  sit  and  stand  by 
turns,  always  preserving  the  body  in  as  erect  a  posture  as  possi- 
ble. It  has  an  excellent  effect  frequently  to  read  and  speak 
aloud  ;  this  not  only  exercises  beneficially  the  lungs,  but  nearly 
the  whole  body.  Midnight  studies  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
avoided,  as  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious  to  health.  The 
morning  has  been  allowed,  by  all  medical  writers,  to  be  the  time 
best  adapted  to  study.' 

We  close  our  remarks,  with  our  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  Journal  of  Health,  and  the  assurance  that  we  shall  gladly 
add  oar  name  to  the  list  of  its  subscribers. 
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Art.  V. — JElxtractfrom  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Worces- 
ter County  Lyceum,  at  WorcesUr,  Oct  28fh,  1829.  By  Em- 
ory Washburn,  Esq. 

Perhaps,  the  most  important  subject  upon  which  these  asso- 
ciations may  be  brought  to  bear  with  the  greatest  success,  is 
that  of  education.  Such  is  the  veneration  with  which  we  look 
upon  the  act  of  our  forefathers  in  establishing  common  schools, 
and  so  perfect,  in  fact,  is  that  system  of  education,  devised  by 
them,  in  its  various  parts,  that  we  should  suggest  with  no  or- 
dinary d^ree  of  diffidence,  any  changes  in  the  system  under 
the  name  of  improvements,  if  both  analogy  and  experience 
did  not  justify  it. 

It  is  certainly  remarked,  that  without  any  experience  to  guide 
them,  or  any  model  from  which  to  copy,  the  founders  of  our 
common  schools  should  have  originated  and  matured  a  plan 
which  is  susceptible  of  so  few  changes  and  improvements.  Their 
adaptatiju,to  the  then  wants  of  the  people,  the  simplicity  of  the 
system  in  its  parts,  and  its  efficacy  as  a  whole  are  deserving  of 
unqualified  praise.  It  is  not,  however,  any  imputation  upon  them 
or  their  system  to  say  that  it  is  at  this  day  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, or  to  call  upon  all  who  feel  how  intimately  it  is 
connected  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  valuable  under  our 
government,  to  unite  their  exertions  to  perfect,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  a  temple  whose  plan  and  foundation  are  so  admira- 
ble and  complete. 

The  advance  of  the  age,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  world,  call  for 
a  corresponding  advance  and  improvement  in  our  systems  of 
education.  I  forbear  going  into  detail  at  this  time  upon  what 
these  precise  improvements  should  be,  for  I  have  seen  the  fail- 
ure of  too  many  of  the  Utopian  schemes  of  innovators,  who, 
in  their  zeal  to  do  much  good,  have  done  a  positive  evil  ;  who, 
to  open  a  royal  road,  a  pure  and  smoother  highway  to  knowl- 
edge, have  closed  the  ordinary  avenues,  and  at  last  found  them- 
selves and  their  followers  lost  in  the  mazes  of  an  untried  region, 
without  a  path  to  follow  or  a  guide  to  lead  them.  Every  age 
has  had  its  reformers  like  these,  but  no  age  has  been  more 
prolific  of  them  than  our  own.  We  have  at  one  time  been  told 
how  the  heights  of  Parnassus  might  be  scaled  at  a  single  leap, 
and  at  another  have  seen  our  new  fangled  schools,  through 
which  the  paths  to  science  and  literature  lay   among  flowers 
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and  sunny  glades,  as  inviting  as  the  poet's  description  of  the 
approach  to  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  where,  as  in  that 
abode  of  delight, 

*  sooth  to  say, 

No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play.' 

But  though  these  experiments  have  terminated  as  all  experi- 
ments must,  which  have  for  their  object  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  without  patient  and  assiduous  labor,  the  science  of 
teaching  has  by  no  means  been  stationary.  The  objects  and 
means  of  education  have  become  better  understood.  It  has 
assumed  a  more  practical  and  useful  character,  especially  in 
its  higher  branches,  and  the  progress  which  it  has  made,  to- 
gether with  the  importance  which  exists  under  a  government 
like  ours,  of  every  one  being  properly  and  practically  educated, 
must  gratify  while  they  should  stimulate  the  friends  of  improve- 
ment to  fresh  and  united  exertions. 

If  there  were  no  other  circumstance  from  which  to  derive 
encouragement  except  that  discovery  of  modern  days,  an  in- 
fant school,  all  that  we  could  urge  and  all  that  we  could  antici- 
pate, would  derive  support  from  reason  and  analogy.  It  re- 
mained for  modern  times  to  discover  how  to  employ  those  days 
of  infant  existence  which  have  too  often  been  employed  in 
nothing  better  than  developing  the  corporal  functions  and  pow- 
ers by,  as  it  were,  a  mere  vegetable  growth  and  expansion  in 
exercising,  strengthening,  aad  developing  the  intellectual  being, 
and  giving  life  and  energy  to  the  immortal  mind.  Results  alike 
gratifying  and  surprising  have  sprung  from  these  humble  semi- 
naries, where  education  lays  its  tender  and  plastic  hand  upon 
the  intellect  and  character  of  the  future  men  and  women  of 
our  country,  before  they  have  been  suffered  to  gain  strength  by 
neglect,  and  to  assume  those  perverse  forms  from  long  indul- 
gence, which  education,  too  often  in  vain,  labors  to  correct. 
Whatever  is  accomplished  in  infant  schools,  might,  perhaps, 
ordinarily  be  affected  by  maternal  care  and  solicitude,  applied 
in  the  family  circle  at  home,  if  circumstances  of  property  and 
leisure  permitted  the  application  of  such  attention.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  every  mother's  cares  is,  however,  so  great,  especially 
of  those  who  like  most  of  the  females  in  New  England,  to 
their  praise  be  it  spoken,  are  employed  in  the  active  duties  of 
their  families,  that  few  have  leisure  to  devote  to  early  education 
of  their  children,  that  time  and  unceasing  attention  which  it 
requires. 

It  is  by  supplying  this  defect,  that  InfantSchools  promise  so 
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much  to  the  cause  of  koowledge.  Education  begins  earlier  in 
life  than  many  are  willing  to  believe,  and  experience  shows 
how  rapidly  the  mental  powers  of  the  infant  may  be  developed, 
and  how  early  the  twig  may  receive  its  direction  to  become  the 
future  tall,  and  sturdy,  and  beautiful  tree,  or  distorted  till  it  be- 
comes irrevocably  deformed,  misshapen,  and,  at  last,  the  use- 
less cumberer  of  the  ground. 

We  may  in  this  connexion  see  how  the  success  of  Lyceums, 
as  well  as  every  other  means  calculated  to  diffuse  knowledge 
to  each  sex  and  to  all  classes,  may  indirectly  produce  lasting 
and  important  benefits  to  society.  Not  only  should  husbands 
and  fathers  be  intelligent  and  well  informed,  but  it  is  even  more 
important,^  if  possible,  that  wives  and  mothers  should  be  en- 
lightened and  well  educated.  It  is  upon  them,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  each  succeeding  age  in  a  great  measure  depends. 

It  is  from  impressions  which  the  child  receives  while  in  his 
mother^s  lap,  and  the  direction  which  is  given  to  his  thoughts, 
his  disposition,  and  his  feelings,  while  a  prattler  by  her  side, 
more  than  from  any  one  thing  else,  that  the  future  character  of 
the  man  derives  its  qualities  and  its  hues.  Here  and  there  a 
child  is  seen  springing  up  with  surprising  precocity  of  intellect 
called  gmiu3j  and  thst  genius,  and  an  inequality  of  intellectual 
capacities  exist  I  will  not  deny  ;  but  in  many,  I  had  almost  said 
in  most  cases,  the  precocity  of  the  child  may  be  traced  to  the 
early  care  of  a  mother  of  superior  intellect.  Sir  William  Jones, 
for  instance,  might  have  been,  for  aught  we  know,  the  son  of 
a  gay,  weak  votaress  of  fashionable  life  and  heartless  pleasure. 
But  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  mother  of  Sir  William  Jones 
could  ever  have  been  the  mother  of  a  tame,  incurious,  and 
grovelling  son. 

Rut  I  need  not  multiply  examples  from  history.  I  am  willing 
to  appeal  to  the  observation  and  recollection  of  every  one  who 
hears  me,  upon  this  part  of  my  subject.  The  attempt  to  culti- 
vate and  diffuse  a  taste  for  useful  knowledge  by  any  system 
which  may  bo  adopted,  should  begin  earlier  in  life  than  when 
habits  have  been  formed,  tastes  confirmed,  and  the  cares  and 
employments  of  life  have  begun  to  weigh  upon  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  those  upon  whom  such  system  is  to  operate.  Mutual 
instruction  should  begin  by  the  fireside,  in  the  little  family  cir- 
cle that  clusters  around  the  mother  as  she  plies  her  task  during 
the  winter's  evening,  when  all  is  dreary  without,  and  all  is 
cheerful  within,  and  when  inquiry  should  be  awakened,  and  all 
reasonable  curiosity  gratified.     And  if  there  is  a  scene  upon 
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which  superior  intelligences  may  look  down  with  complacency 
and  pleasure,  it  is  when  a  father  or  mother  with  a  purity  of 
purpose  and  a  disinterestedness  of  afiection,  which  belong  only 
to  a  parent's  heart,  are  fitting  their  children  to  fill  an  honora- 
ble sphere  in  the  world,  and  to  tread  the  crooked  maze  of  life 
with  usefulness  and  safety. 

Parental  instruction  should  be  carried  into  every  situation  in 
life,  instead  of  a  child's  being  lefl,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to 
glean  a  mere  pittance  of  knowledge  from  schools  during  the 
few  weeks  or  days  which  parents  ordinarily  afford  to  their  chil- 
dren. It  should  be  carried  into  the  fields,  where  nature  opens 
her  boundless  storehouse.  It  should  be  communicated  in  the 
volumes  of  history,  in  the  treatises  on  science,  in  the  books  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  should  be  found  in  every 
social  library,  if  not  in  every  family,  and  which  would  be  found 
there  if  a  proper  spirit  and  zeal  could  be  difiTused  through  the 
community. 

The  establishment  and  increase  of  these  libraries  are  by  no 
means  the  least  important  of  those  subjects  which  associations 
like  these  are  calculated  to  encourage  and  promote.  Schools 
may  be  at  the  foundation,  but  the  access  to  books  forms  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  means  by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  difiused. 
We  urge  this  with  the  more  confidence,  because  the  multipli- 
cation and  cheapness  of  books  at  this  day,  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  every  neighbourhood  to  be  supplied  with  one  or  more  libra- 
ries. We  urge  it  too  because  it  is  a  subject  in  which  every 
one  is  interested,  even  if  he  regards  only  his  personal  gratifi- 
cation. To  a  man  who  never  reads,  how  many  wearisome 
hours  pass  over  him,  even  while  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  life,  with  health,  business,  and  friends  to  animate  and  cm- 
ploy  him.  But  when  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  business  is 
over,  where  old  age  or  sickness  have  damped  the  ardor  of  his 
hopes,  and  removed  him  beyond  the  influence  of  the  scenes 
and  employments  which  once  occupied  his  time,  or  when  his 
early  companions  have  fallen  around  him,  and  left  him  alone 
in  the  world,  what  condition  can  be  less  desirable,  what  state 
of  mind  less  enviable  than  his  whose  taste  has  never  been  im- 
proved by  culture,  nor  the  circle  of  his  knowledge  enlarged  by 
reading,  who  has  never  learned  to  hold  converse  with  the  mighty 
dead,  nor  to  draw  from  the  storehouse  of  nature  around  him, 
any  of  those  exhaustless  treasures  of  amusement,  which  lie 
open  to  all  who  seek  for  them. 
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Men  (oil  for  wealth  as  if  they  were  sure  candidates  for  a  long 
life,  and  yet,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  of  every  thing 
which  would  make  life  worth  possessing,'  they  act  as  if  to- 
day was  the  only  moment  in  the  duration  of  their  existence, 
and  (hey  too  often  find  in  the  loneliness  and  hypocondria  of 
age,  that  they  have  toiled  for  a  bubble  that  is  not  worth  the 
effort. 

Let  no  man  say  he  has  no  time  to  read.  If  he  would  count 
up  the  scraps  of  hours,  the  portions  of  days  and  weeks,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  life,  might  be  thus  employed  without  infring- 
ing upon  his  o(her  employments,  we  believe  he  would  find  no 
man,  not  even  him  who  toils  the  daily  round  of  labor  for  his 
immediate  support  ;  who  could  urge  the  want  of  time  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  neglecting  altogether  his  own  education  or  that  of  his 
family.  Every  one  has  observed  how  when  men  hare  once 
acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  they  discover  means  of  gratifying 
it,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  objects  of  such  asso- 
ciations as  this  would  be  well  nigh  accomplished,  if  this  taste 
could  be  once  diffused  through  the  community.  For  this  end, 
libraries  should  be  established,  and  curiosity  awakened  by 
means  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  direct  appeals  to  the  igno- 
rant and  unreflecting.  They  should  be  told  of  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  knowledge  to  every  class.  They  should 
learn  that  it  comes  home  to  the  business  and  affairs  of  life  of 
every  one,  that  it  brightens  and  cheers  what  would  otherwise 
be  the  loneliest  hour,  and  gives  to  the  lowliest  and  humblest,  a 
companionship  with  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  every  age. 

Nor  is  it  alone  for  personal  gratifica(ion  and  individual  plea- 
sure, that  a  taste  for  learning  and  the  arts  should  be  cultivat- 
ed and  extended.  Considerations  of  a  public  nature,  connected 
with  the  glory  and  honor  of  national  character  might  be  urged 
upon  every  citizen  under  a  republican  government.  Why  do  we 
remember  Greece,  while  the  nations  which  flourished  around 
her  are  forgotten  ?  Why  does  the  traveller  as  he  pauses  on  the 
Aeropolis  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  wasted^^^y,  feel  that  he  treads 
on  holy  ground,  and  start  amidst  crumbling  temples  and  broken 
.Qolumns,  at  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy  ?  Why  does  the 
light  of  history  gild  more  brightly  the  era  of  Augustus,  though 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  Roman  character  had  been  tam- 
ed and  weakened,  than  upon  the  days  of  her  stern  simplicity ^of 
character  when  victory  perched  on  her  standard,  and  kings  w^re 
proud  of  the  title  of  Roman  citizen  ?  It  was  the  never  dying 
lustre  which  learning  and  the  arts  threw  over  the  ageii  when 
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they  flourished^  which  consecrated  them  to  glory  and  immor- 
tality. They  have  even  consecrated  the  Saracen  character  of 
one  era,  and  once  shed  a  light  over  the  cities  of  the  East 
which  seemed  perhaps  more  splendid  and  brilHant  from  the 
darkness,  the  thick,  impenetrable  darkness  which  brooded  over 
christian  Europe,  during  the  five  hundred  years  in  which  the 
sacred  flame  of  learning  was  cherished  and  kept  alive  by  the 
bounty  of  the  Mahometan  Caliphs. 

In  other  governments  royal  bounty,  and  imperial  patronage 
may  give  an  impulse  and  lilfe  to  literature  and  the  arts  which 
may  immortalize  the  potentate  and  the  age.  But  under  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  the  people  alone  possess  the  power,  and 
every  citizen  has,  therefore,  something  at  stake  to  give  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lives  and  the  nation  of  which  he  forms  a  con- 
stituent part,  a  character  which  other  nations  shall  respect  and 
after  ages  venerate. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  regard  to  its  moral  tendency  and  effect 
that  a  difiusion  of  knowledge  becomes  important.  Fear  may 
restrain  from  the  commission  of  the  grosser  crimes,  and  the 
punishment  which  awaits  the  guilty  may  keep  men  from  indul- 
ging in  the  grosser  vices.  But  it  is  to  the  intelligence  of  men 
that  motives  must  be  offered,  and  arguments  addressed  which 
have  for  their  object  to  make  men  habitually  honest,  sober,  and 
moral.  It  is  one  thing  to  warn  the  blindfold  traveller  that 
danger  awaits  him,  and  a  far  different  one  to  open  to  his  view 
the  dizzy  precipice  on  which  he  is  standing,  and  to  point  out 
the  end  and  consequences  of  the  course  he  is  pursuing. 

It  may,  indeed,  seem  hopeless  to  attempt  to  eradicate  sin  and 
vice  from  the  earth,  but  much  has  already  been  done  in  cor- 
recting the  vicious  habits  and  propensities  of  men  in  the  pro- 
gress and  improvements  of  society.  Crimes  and  vices  which 
were  once  committed  at  noon  day,  are  now  unheard  of  or  com- 
mitted only  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  or  in  the  secret  haunts 
of  infamy  and  guilt.  The  diseases  which  pervade  the  moral, 
like  those  of  the  natural  world,  have  assumed  a  milder*  form  and 
character,  and  are  less  wasting  and  destructive  in  their  conse- 
quences than  in  the  earlier  history  of  man.  We  know  not  to 
what  this  may  be  ascribed,  except  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  it  seems  by  no  means  a  visionary  anticipation 
arising  from  this  reflection,  that  as  the  world  becomes  wiser,  it 
will  lose  more  and  more  of  that  moral  corruption  and  depravity 
which  seems  inseparable  from  a  state  ignorance,  till  public  sen- 
timent shall  no  longer  tolerate  open  viee,  although  individuals 
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may  still  be  found  who  shall  secretly  indulge  in  it«  This  anti- 
cipation might  be  pronounced  extravagant,  perhaps,  if  we  might 
not  indulge  the  hope  that  with  the  spread  of  useful  and  practi- 
cal knowledge,  a  spirit  favorable  to  the  difiusion  of  knowledge 
of  a  higher  character  would  be  proportionately  roused  to  ener- 
gy and  action. 

There  is  a  something,  it  is  true,  which  passes  under  the 
garb  and  name  of  knowledge,  which  has  been  preached  in  our 
theatres,  and  published  from  the  press  of  late  in  our  country, 
by  a  shameless  advocate  of  infidelity,  who,  regardless  of  all 
that  the  Christian  religion  has  done  for  her  sex  in  ameliorating 
their  condition,  and  raising  them  from  slavery  and  abject  de- 
gradation to  the  high  rank  which  they  justly  hold  in  the  scale 
of  being,  would  seize,  like  the  strong  man  of  old,  the  pillars  of 
the  temple  and  bury  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin  the  hopes  of 
the  future  and  the  happiness  of  the  present.  Let  me  not,  there- 
fore, when  I  speak  of  knowledge  be  supposed  to  use  the  term 
as  having  any  affmity  with  that  cant  phrase  of  modern  reform- 
ers who  would  put  out  the  sun  at  noon  day  to  light  the  path  of 
erring  man  by  the  dim  taper  of  their  own  creation.  I  mean 
such  knowledge  as  has  been  changing  the  aspect  of  human  so- 
ciety since  the  reformation  and  the  invention  of  printing  *, 
which  combines  natural  reason  with  moral  culture,  and  human 
science  and  discoveries  with  the  truths  of  revelation. 

It  is  by  a  difTusion  of  such  knowledge  as  this  that  public 
sentiment  becomes  a  powerful  moral  engine.  We  have  seen 
its  influence  in  our  own  day,  stemming  and  almost  stopping 
the  tide  of  corruption,  misery,  and  death  which  intemperance 
was  pouring  over  our  land  ;  we  have  seen  the  course  of  this 
stream  checked  and  narrowed  in  its  ravagea,  and  many  a  fair 
region  saved  from  its  desolating  power,  not  by  the  aid  of  gov- 
ernment, not  by  the  strong  arm  of  civil  power,  but  by  the  more 
powerful,  the  more  resistless  influence  of  public  sentiment  and 
popular  opinion  which  has  been  reached  and  controlled  by  well 
directed  appeals  to  the  intelligence  and  reason  of  the  public. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  influence  and  moral  control 
which  may  bo  obtained  over  the  public  mind  by  a  proper  difiu- 
sion  of  knowledge  ;  and  where^  let  me  ask,  would  we  seek  for  a 
stronger  proof  of  its  beneficial  results  ? 

Others  may  talk  of  the  danger  of  combinations,  and  tell  of 
the  alarming  tendency  of  associations,  where  the  power  of  the 
many  may  be  directed  to  a  single  object,  when  that  object  may  be 
dangerous  in  its  character.    But  where  can  we  find  any  thing  to 
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alarm  us  in  associations  which  have  for  their  object  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  ?  Their  bane  would  carry  more  than  an  antidote 
with  it.  It  was  in  the  days  of  ignorance  that  a  Papal  Hierarchy 
rivetted  her  chains  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men, 
and  without  a  return  of  the  days  of  ignorance,  we  need  not 
fear  the  efforts  of  clerical  or  political  combinations  to  trample 
on  the  rights,  the  liberties,  or  the  consciences  of  men.  It  is  to 
a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  that  liberty 
and  virtue  owe  their  strongest  hold  on  a  community.  And  it  is 
to  aid  the  cause  of  these,  to  promote  our  own  and  others'  wel- 
fare that  we  are  called  upon  to  contribute  our  efforts  to  spread 
useful  knowledge  around  us.  Little  may  perhaps  bo  accom- 
plished by  individual  exertions,  if  unaided  and  unsupported. 
But  if  united  as  the  plan  if  these  associations  proposes,  they 
become^  the  little  rills  that  form  the  mighty  river  which  flows  on 
resistless  in  its  course,  fertilizing,  enriching  and  scattering  plen- 
ty to  wide  and  distant  regions. 

Humble,  therefore,  though  our  efforts  may  be,  let  them  be 
united  and  unwavering,  and  other  men  and  after  days  may 
feel,  though  they  may  never  acknowledge  the  influence  of  our 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  useful  knowledge. 


Art.  V J. ^-^ Remarks  on  the  Science  of  Phrenology, 

Phrenology,  is  a  system  of  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
avowed  by  its  advocates  to  be  founded  on  ascertained  facts. 
It  declares  that  the  brain  of  man  is  the  material  instrument  by 
means  of  which  the  mind  carries  on  its  intercourse  with  the 
external  world.  That  it  is  an  aggregate  of  parts,  each  of  which 
has  a  special  and  determinate  function. 

We  are  not  among  the  enthwiasts  of  this  newborn  science,  but 
are  disposed  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
believe  in  some  of  its  doctrines.  First,  then,  all  certain  know- 
ledge in  physical  science  tends  to  show,  not  only  that  every  ma- 
terial thing  which  exists,  exists  in  organic  forms,  but  that  each 
particular  part  thereof  is  perfectly  organized  also,  and  that  their 
external  forms  are  derived  from  their  internal  organization. 
This  internal  organization  is  primarily  determined  by  the  use 
which  nature  intends  to  perform  thereby.     This  we  believe  to 
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be  universally  true  ;  it  may  be,  in  some  measure,  illustrated  by 
the  different  members  of  a  body  politic  ;  while  every  mem- 
ber adds  strength,  and  increases  the  perfection  of  the  whole, 
every  member  is  at  the  same  time  a  perfectly  organized  and 
independent  form,  having  its  own  peculiar  and  distinct  voca- 
tion, and  which  in  general  accords  with  his  genius  and  power. 
So  of  the  various  and  minutest  parts  of  each  man,  each  part 
has  its  own  specific  use  to  perform,  and  thereby  helps  to  per- 
fect the  whole  ;  this  is  precisely  true  of  the  brain,  in  general, 
and  in  particular. 

The  researches  of  the  mineralogist,  the  botanist,  and  the 
physiologist,  are  daily  enriching  the  mind  by  discovering  the 
exact  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  minutest  parts  of  cre- 
ation, which  the  microscope  enables  them  to  examine.  Is  it 
from  these  researches  that  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the 
brain  of  man  is  the  only  exception  to  this  general  law  ?  Is  that 
part  of  our  material  nature  which  is  the  habitation  and  instru- 
ment of  those  affections  and  powers  which  constitute  the  pecu- 
liar perfections  of  man,  and  render  him  an  image  of  his  crea- 
tor, the  only  example  of  Chaos  which  is  presented  to  his  con- 
templation ?  We  would  rather  ask,  if  it  is  not  more  rational 
and  more  philosophical  to  suppose  the  difficulty  to  be  in  its  not 
being*  understood.  In  the  physical  forms  of  the  different  na- 
tures of  men,  we  observe  peculiarities  as  striking  as  in  their 
mental  and  moral  character  ;  the  same  is  true  in  general  of  the 
citizens  of  e\ery  community,  and  of  the  members  of  every 
family.  Every  skull  we  meet  has  as  certainly  its  peculiar  form, 
as  its  tenant  has  a  peculiar  character,  each  perhaps  distin- 
guished by  same  mental  qualities,  and  perhaps  as  remarkably 
deficient  in  others.  In  the  absence,  then,  of  all  contrary  proof, 
is  it  not  highly  rational  to  suppose,  either  that  both  are  effects 
of  the  same  cause,  or  that  they  are  related  as  cause  and  effect, 
to  discover  by  observation  and  induction,  the  nature  of  this  re- 
lation between  the  external  form  of  the  brain,  and  the  mental 
qualities  and  powers  of  men,  is  the  business  and  object  of  the 
science  of  Phrenology.  Some  facU  fixing  the  locaiion  of  some 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  so  abundantly  attested  by  re* 
peated  observation,  as  to  cease  to  be  subjects  of  dispute  with  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest. 
The  subject  is  in  our  estimation  an  interesting  one,  and  one 
which  in  its  details  opens  an  unmeasured  field  for  daily  obser- 
vation, for  curious  and  philosophical  research,  and  for  our- 
selves, we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  one  of  more  general  in- 
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quirj.  Every  accession  of  established  truth  helps  immediately 
or  mediately  iu  the  discovery  of  more  truth  ;  it  tends  to  enlight- 
en and  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  illumine  the  path  of  duty,  and 
while  we  believe  that  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  th« 
descent  of  truth,  that  every  part  of  the  brain  which  is  now  view 
ed  as  a  particular,  will  be  seen  to  be  a  general,  unfolding  within 
itself  innumerable  particulars.  Yet  can  we  never  fully  under- 
stand how  beautifully  and  how  wonderfully  we  are  formed. 


Art.  VII. — Popular  EduccUion  in  KsfUucky.^-^^An  Iniroduciory 
Lecture,  delivered  before  the  JLexington  Mechanic's  InstiiuUf 
June  20,  1829.  By  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peers.  Published 
at  the  request  of  the  Board  ofMafiagers.  Transylvania  Press. 
1829.     pp.  32. 

'  The  topic  assigned  as  the  subject  of  the  present  Lecture, 
by  the  Association  at  whose  request  I  appear  before  you,  is, 
the  object,  plan,  and  history  of  Mechanic's  Institutes. 

^  These,  as  the  name  imports,  are  associations  consisting 
principally  of  mechanics,  united  together  for  the  purpose  of 
literary  improvement  in  general,  but  particularly  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  those  philosophical  principles  which  are  re- 
ceiving constant  illustration  in  the  practical  operations  of  the 
arts. 

'  The  time  has  been  in  the  history  of  our  forefathers,  and 
that  less  remote  too  than  might  be  imagned,  when  the  mechan- 
ic was  looked  upon  to  be  as  really  a  machine  as  any  construct- 
ed by  his  skill,  when  such  societies  as  those  we  are  about  to 
describe  would  have  been  suppressed  by  law,  and  when  in 
fact  by  royal  statute,  mechanics  were  forbidden  to  send  their 
children  to  school. 

^But  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  the  world  and  the  English 
language  is  not  now  made  the  instrument  of  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  universal  education,  excepting  as  it  is  occasionally 
used  to  give  expression  to  the  sullen  but  expiring  mutterings 
of  that  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  misrule  which  dreads 
knowledge  upon  the  principle  of  '^  hating  and  avoiding  the  light 
because  its  deeds  are  evil." 

'  So  complete  has  been  the  revolution  on  this  subject  that  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  credited,  that  under  date  of  1825,  the  follow- 
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iog  language  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  greatest  living 
champion  of  popular  improvement.  '^  VVe  can,"  (says  a  minion 
of  royalty)  '^  regard  (his  scheme  only  as  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision,  happilif  quite  beyond  any  roan's  power  to  accomplish 
on  a  large  and  permanent  scale  but  calculated  so  far  aa  it  can 
be  accomplished,  to  alarm  all  sober  and  prudent  persons  among 
the  middle  and  upper  orders  of  society  and  to  render  the  labor- 
ing classes  uneasy,  unhappy,  and  dissatisJUd. " 

^  A  kindred  spirit  under  a  still  more  recent  date  makes  the 
following  observations  in  opposition  to  this  "  baneful  project.'' 
**  Suppose  (says  he)  that  some  friend  to  humanity  were  to  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  condition  of  the  beasts  of  the  field;  to  teach 
the  horse  his  power,  and  the  cow  her  value  ;  would  he  be  that 
tractable  and  useful  animal  he  is,  and  would  she  be  so  profuse 
of  her  treasures  to  a  helpless  child? — Could  any  thing  be  more 
impolitic?  Yet  there  is  not,  that  I  know  of,  any  express  law 
against  it,  nor  would  it  be  one  jot  more  ridiculous  than  teach- 
ing tailors  and  cobblers  '  the  beautiful  system  of  Geometry.'  " 

^  It  were  superfluous  to  tell  you  that  such  sentiments  have 
never  disgraced  the  American  press.  The  broad  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic  spreads  itself  out  between  us  and  the  land  in  which 
the  tongue  or  pen  of  man  dares  utter  them,  and  I  make  these 
extracts  at  the  present  time  only  to  show  what  cause  we  have 
to  love  still  more  the  country  of  our  birth,  and  to  heighten  our 
gratitude  to  that  Almighty  Being  whose  kind  Providence  has 
made  it  our  lot  to  live  under  a  system  of  government  whose 
policy  it  is  to  encourage  to  the  utmost,  rather  than  depress  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence. 

'  In  this  land  of  freedom  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  un- 
fettered ;  the  fountain  of  knowledge  is  open  to  all,  and  whoso- 
ever will  may  drink  at  it. 

'Pf  the  ample  provision  made  by  some  of  the  members  of 
our  Republic  for  the  education  of  the  yojung,  we  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  boast,  and  not  without  reason  ;  but  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  started, 
that  a  system  of  instruction  adapted  only  to  the  incipient  period 
of  life,  and  embracing  at  most  only  one  fourth  of  our  inhabit- 
ants, is  obviously  partial  and  incomplete  as  a  system  of  national 
education. 

*  The  utmost  that  can  be  accomplished  at  a  primary  school 
(the  only  school  through  which  a  majority  of  society  pass,)  in 
the  way  of  mental  culture,  is  to  excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
to  impart  a  small  amount  of  elementary  information,  and  to  es- 
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tablish  habits  of  research  which  will  enable  the  individual  to 
raise  for  himself  in  afler  life,  a  superstructure  on  the  founda- 
tion laid  for  him  by  others  in  his  youth.  To  supply  this  defect 
in  our  system  of  national  education,  Mechanic's  Institutes  and 
Lyceums  have  been  established,  which  besides  attending  to  the 
instruction  of  the  young,  provide  for  the  mutual  and  self-im- 
provement of  adults,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  classes 
indiscriminately.  The  arrangements  made  for  effecting  these 
objects  in  such  associations  generally,  are  very  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  institution  recently  establish- 
ed in  our  town,  a  detailed  account  of  which,  (as  we  know  it 
will  be  expected,)  will  be  given  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
Mechanic's  Institute  of  Lexington  has  been  in  existence  but  a 
few  weeks.  At  the  meeting  on  which  tbe  Constitution  was 
adopted,  a  Board  of  Managers  was  appointed  consisting  of  nine 
persons,  two  thirds  of  whom  must  be  mechanics,  to  whose  dis- 
cretion is  entrusted  the  management  of  the  principal  affairs  of 
the  Society.  The  Society  meets  only  onee  in  three  months  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  Managers  and  to  transact  such  busi- 
ness as  does  not  come  within  their  province. 

'  The  Board  itself  meets  weekly,  and  if  the  punctuality,  the 
spirit,  and  harmony  which  prevail  at  its  sittings  can  be  looked 
upon  as  ominous  of  the  success  of  our  institution  ;  truly  its 
prospects  are  of  the  most  flattering  character. 

'  One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  to  pro- 
vide a  Library,  the  delivery  of  Public  Lectures,  and  an  Ap- 
prentices' School,  all  of  which  have  been  in  whole  or  partially 
eflTected.  The  nucleus  of  a  Library  has  been  formed,  a  course 
of  Lectures  for  three  months,  in  which  two  members  of  the 
College  Faculty  and  three  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Transylvania  University  have  promised  to  participate,  may  be 
considered  as  commencing  with  to-day,  to  be  continued  every 
Thursday  evening  in  this  place  ;  and  a  very  promising  School 
for  young  mechanics,  whether  apprentices,  journeymen,  or 
masters,  has  been  in  operation  for  a  week,  and  will  be  continu- 
ed every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening  under  the  instruction  of 
four  or  five  gentlemen  who  have  volunteered  their  services  for 
this  purpose.  To  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Mechanic's 
Institute,  application  must  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 
The  terms  of  membership  are  the  payment  of  one  dollar  on 
subscribing  the  Constitution,  and  of  two  dollars  as  an  annual 
contribution  to  be  collected  quarterly.  The  fee  for  tuition  in 
the  School  is  one  dollar  per  quarter. 
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'  The  members  of  the  Institute  have  the  use  of  the  Library 
and  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Lectures  with  their  families 
apd  apprentices,  without  additional  expense  ;  to  all  others  a 
separate  charge  will  be  made  for  each.  In  addition  to  these 
provisions  the  Board  of  Managers  design  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  cabinets  of  Models  and  Minerals 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution.' 

'  In  bringing  these  remarks  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  to  a 
conclusion  I  would  ask,  whether  our  conduct  evinces  that  the 
people  of  Kentucky  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  popular  education.  The  question  is  one  of  immedi- 
ate and  vital  interest  to  us  all  \  it  is  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion and  the  audience,  and  I  will  give  it  an  honest  answer  by 
saying,  it  does  not.  Why  else  is  it,  that  one  half  or  four  hun- 
dred of  the  children  of  the  town  in  which  we  live,  the  most 
eminent  in  the  western  country  for  its  literary  privileges,  are 
not  to  be  found  at  school  ?  I  speak  from  actual  investigation. 
The  corporation  of  Louisville,  have  within  a  few  weeks  past 
yoted  $1500  a  year  for  the  payment  of  Teachers  in  a  Public 
Free  School,  besides  $400  for  the  purchase  of  Apparatus, 
and  $150  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Superintendent 
whilst  visiting  the  Monitorial  Schools  of  New  York.  What 
<]oes  this  example  speak  to  us  ?  Our  Board  of  Trustees  are 
exemplary  for  their  liberal  attentions  to  the  streets  and  other 
public  objects  in  our  town,  and  would  not  the  people  bear  it 
that  part  qf  the  money  thus  expended  to  accommodate  the  soles 
of  their  feet,  or  even  an  additional  sura  should  be  bestowed  for 
improving  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  educating  the  swarms 
of  little  outcasts  that  infest  our  streets.' 

'  There  is  now  and  has  been  for  twenty  years,  a  standing 
Ifiw  appropriating  6000  acres  of  land  to  the  establishment  of 
one  academy  in  every  county.  But  what  has  been  done  for 
the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  common 
schools  ?  in  other  words  for  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  ? 

'  In  1822  a  promising  excitement  prevailed  upon  this  sub- 
ject. One  half  the  profits  of  the  Commonwealth's  Bank,  esti- 
mated at  $60,000  per  annum,  was  set  apart  as  a  public  school 
fund.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  to 
the  next  Legislature  a  plan  for  common  schools.  This  com- 
mittee sent  out  their  circulars  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.*  Our 
liberality  wa»  applauded  abroad,  our  hopes  and  expectations 
were  high,.at  home  ;  but  what  has  been  the  result  ?     The  re- 
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port  was  written  and  presented,  it  is  true,  but  was  never  heard 
of  afterwards.  And  what  has  become  of  the  fund  which  by 
this  time,  had  it  been  managed  with  ordinary  wisdom  or  even 
fidelity,  would  have  exceeded  half  a  million  of  dollars  ?  It  has 
dwindled  down  to  $150,000.  Where  is  the  remainder  ?  It  has 
gone  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  revenue.  By  what^ 
right  has  it  been  thus  diverted  ?  I  leave  this  for  our  Legisla- 
tors to  answer.  One  thing  1  will  assert  however,  that  it  is  a 
question  which  they  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer,  and 
that  speedily,  otherwise  it  may  be  too  late.  The  deficiency  in 
the  revenue  for  the  curfent  year  will  be  upwards  of  $80,000, 
and  if  this  is  to  be  made  up  from  the  school  fund,  in  two  years 
this  fund  will  be  annihilated.' 

^  As  to  the  education  of  teachers,  it  is  believed  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  until  a  splendid  fund  can  be  spared  for  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  as- 
'  certained  that  there  are  many,  perhaps  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  men  in  the  country,  who  would  embark  in  the  business 
of  instruction,  as  a  profession,  if  they  were  assisted  by  the  State 
or  societies  to  obtain  the  necessary  education.  The  School 
Bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  last  winter  estimates  our  present 
school  fund  at  $150,000.  Now  admitting  that  our  eastern 
brethren  with  the  very  best  opportunity  of  judging,  do  not  at- 
tach too  much  importance  to  this  matter,  could  a  part  of  the 
interest  of  this  sum  be  expended  with  a  greater  benefit  to  the 
State,  than  by  assisting,  say  one  young  man  at  least  from,  each 
county,  to  qualify  himself  at  some  of  our  colleges  for  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  ?  To  give  or  loan  even  $50  a  year  to  every 
such  young  man  would  educate  one  hundred  for  five  thousand 
dollars. 

'  Would  not  the  State  be  remunerated  too  for  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  qucUified  superintendant,  who  might  render  es- 
sential service  to  existing  schools  and  teachers,  by  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  best  school  books  and  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  thus  contributing  to  give  uniformity  to 
education  ;  and  who  in  addition  to  this  might  act  as  general 
agent  to  secure  various  grants  of  land  to  seminaries  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  appropriated  ?' 
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Art.  VIII.     JLttters  of  Pestalozzi  on  the  Education  rf  Infancy. 

( Continued  fiomp,  432.^ 

LETTER  VII. 

In  my  last  letter  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  degree  of  im- 
portance which  every  mother  attaches  to  that  period,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  the  regards  of  her  child  meet  her  own,  and 
the  expression  of  love  which  fills  her  own  countenance  gives 
birth  to  a  similar  expression  upon  the  features  of  her  child. 

This  fact,  which  a  mother  never  loo'ks  upon  without  experi- 
encing  a  sentiment  of  happiness  inconceivable  to  every  other 
person,  conducts  her  towards  a  series  of  considerations  which 
she  can  never  repent  having  justly  appreciated,  and  through 
which  I  am  going  to  try  to  follow  her. 

At  the  first  view  a  great  truth  comes  to  strike  her  mind.  It 
is,  that  gentleness  and  the  manifestation  of  maternal  love  have 
produced  the  first  apparent  impression  upon  the  look  and  the 
features  of  her  child.  Experience  will  not  be  slow  in  justify- 
ing the  sentiment  which  makes  her  recognize  in  this  impression 
the  influence  of  her  individual  conduct  upon  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  being  that  owes  to  her  its  life. 

Let  her  never  lose  sight  of  this  fact.  Providence,  in  ordain- 
ing that  the  order  of  nature  should  be  thus,  has  given  for  her 
guidance  a  truth  competent  to  conduct  her  towards  the  desired 
end,  and  to  become  for  her  an  infallible  principle  of  education. 
In  the  formation  of  the  character  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of 
transmitting  knowledge,  kindness  will  be  the  first  and  most 
powerful  of  means.  Fear  can  do  much  without  doubt,  and 
there  are  still  other  means  which  may  be  employed  with  some 
appearance  of  success  ;  but  in  order  to  speak  to  the  mind  and 
to  form  the  heart,  nothing  is  more  constantly  efficacious  than 
afiection  :  it  is  the  most  easy  road  for  arriving  at  (he  greatest 
results. 

This  fact  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  I  have  called  a 
manifestation  of  spiritual  nature  in  man  ;  and  as  such,  it  ought 
to  engage  the  mother  to  consider  under  a  new  point  of  view 
her  relations  to  her  child. 

This  child  is  endowed  like  her  with  intellectual  faculties  ; 
faculties  much  superior  to  animal  life,  and  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  its  laws.  The  less  they  are  developed  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  more  of  attention  and 
care  they  require. 
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Providence  has  given  to  the  mother  all  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing the  physical  wants  of  her  child  ;  we  have  seen  also  that 
the  child)  on  his  part,  is  endowed  with  an  animal  instinct,  which 
singularly  facilitates  the  task  of  the  mother:  but  when  the  re- 
gards of  the  one  meet  the  regards  of  the  other,  it  is  not  merely 
to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  a  present  want,  or  the  solace  of  a 
present  feeling  of  uneasiness  ;  they  do  still  more,  they  express 
the  first  want  of  intellectaal  nature  and  especially  sympa- 
thy. 

Animal  instinct  is  a  principle  whose  most  important  purpose 
is  the  preservation  of  the  individual ;  it  is  towards  this  end  that 
its  first  efforts  are  directed,  and  in  the  course  of  its  successive 
developments  it  is  always  /that  is  the  centre  of  its  action. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  mind  and  the  affections  of  the  soul  ;  for 
nothing  more  incontestibly  demonstrates  the  intellectual  nature 
of  man,  than  this  kind  of  self  denial  which  leads  us  to  sacri- 
fice our  enjoyments  and  our  happiness  to  the  pleasure  of  others, 
and  to  make  our  own  personal  desires  yield  preference  to  more 
noble  views. 

A  philosopher  has  said  that  whenever  the  mind  inclines  to 
future  and  invisible  objects  in  preference  to  objects  visible  and 
present,  the  soul  manifests  its  rights. 

If  we  apply  this  observation  to  the  preceding  remarks,  we 
shall  be  able  to  deduce  therefrom  principles  and  rules,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  mother  will,  without  devoting  herself  to  laborious 
researches,  be  capable  of  ably  promoting  the  great  interests  of 
her  child,  and  of  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  the  noblest 
part  of  his  nature. 

Animal  instinct,  I  have  said,  always  attentive  to  what  may 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual,  disdains  whatever 
relates  to  the  satisfaction  or  the  interests  of  others. 

So  long  as  the  other  faculties  still  sleep,  the  action  of  this 
instinct  and  the  exclusive  influence  it  exerts  over  the  child, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  vicious.  As  yet  there  is  no  conscience 
in  him  ;  and  althoMgh  selfish  in  appearance,  he  is  not  perma- 
nently so.  It  even  seems  that  the  Creator  has  given  him  this 
power,  which  thus  gives  him  the  advantage  over  every  thing, 
only  while  conscience  and  the  other  faculties  cannot  contribute 
to  secure  the  first  element  of  animal  life,  preservation. 

But  after  the  manifestation  of  these  principles  in  a  more  el- 
evated order,  if  this  instinct  is  permitted  to  act  as  formerly 
without  regulation  and  without  restraint,  it  will  then  begin  to 
put  itself  in  opposition  to  conscience  ;  and  the  culpable  indul- 
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gence  which  is  practised  towards  it,  will  only  serve  to  develope 
selfishness  at  the  expense  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  qual- 
ities. 

I  desire  that  this  may  be  well  understood,  and  I  shall  per- 
haps succeed  better  by  explaining*  the  rules  of  conduct  which 
flow  from  this  principle,  than  by  delaying  longer  upon  abstrac- 
tions. 

And  first,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mother,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  any  order,  any  regularity,  in  the  cares  which  she  be- 
stows upon  her  child,  should  constantly  persevere  in  the  good 
principles  which  she  has  adopted  :  it  is  necessary  that  she 
should  never  depart  from  the  path  marked  out  for  her  ;  that  she 
should  never  neglect  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  child  when  they 
are  real,  and  that  she  forbid  herself  the  dangerous  indulgence  of 
wants  which  are  imaginary  or  which  arc  expressed  only  with 
importunity.  The  more  promptly  and  constantly  she  shall  ad- 
here to  these  principles,  the  greater  and  more  durable  also  will 
be  the  advantages  which  she  will  obtain* for  her  child. 

Let  these  means  be  employed  with  perseverance,  and  in  a 
short  time  one  will  recognize  how  prompt  and  efficacious  is  their 
action.  Their  first  advantage  will  be  in  favor  of  the  mother. 
She  will  be  exposed  to  interruptions  less  frequent,  and  will  be 
less  tempted  to  yield  to  excitements  of  bad  humor  ;  and  though 
her  patience  may  often  be  put  to  the  proof^  her  mind  will  be 
able  to  secure  itself  against  every  species  of  irritation.  She 
will  necessarily  find  a  real  satisfaction  in  her  relations  to  her 
child,  and  will  recollect  that  she  is  a  mother  less  by  the  sensi- 
bility to  her  duties  than  by  the  charm  of  her  enjoyments. 

Ilowever,  it  is  the  child  that  is  to  derive  the  greatest  advan- 
tages from  this  plan  of  conduct. 

Experience  will  soon  teach  mothers  the  benefits  of  such  a 
system,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  contrary  proceeding. 
In  the  first  case,  the  wants  of  the  child  are  few  and  easily  sat- 
isfied, a  certain  proof  of  excellent  health  ;  in  the  second,  the 
rules  which  were  here  proposed  are  neglected  ;  and  if,  in  order 
to  shun  every  thing  that  looks  like  severity,  a  mother  yields  to 
an  indulgence  without  bounds,  she  will  soon  perceive  that 
with  good  intentions  she  has  followed  a  false  and  dangerous 
road  ;  and  still  more,  her  weakness  will  become  a  source  of 
discontents  and  of  pains  for  her,  without  being  a  subject  of  sat- 
isfaction for  her  child  ;  and  she  will  have  sacrificed  her  repose, 
without  doing  any  thing  to  secure  the  happiness  of  him  who  is 
80  dear  to  her. 
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Let  motbersy  who.  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  so  cruel 
a  mistake,  tell  us  if  they  have  not  had  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
pent of  their  fatal  indulgence  ;  if,  indeed,  by  a  still  greater 
misfortune,  this  indulgence  has  not  given  place  to  a  culpable 
indifllerence,  or  a  fatal  abandonment  of  her  duties.  Let  chil- 
dren themselves,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  excessive  indul- 
gence, tell  us  if  they  have  not  experienced  the  cruel  conse- 
quences ;  let  them  tell  us  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  means  used  to 
kindle  their  courage,  they  have  ever  enjoyed  that  health,  that 
calmness,  and  equality  of  humor^  which  are  the  first  elements 
of  durable  pleasure  and  happiness. 

Yes,  let  them  tell  us  if  such  a  system  is  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  a  taste  for  the  innocent  pleasures  and  amiable  sports 
of  infancy  ;  if,  in  youth,  it  gives  them  the  strength  necessary 
for  resisting  the  passions,  or  for  kindling  in  them  a  noble  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  if,  having  become  men,  they  can  find  in  it  that 
germ  of  courage  and  vigor  which  is  to  crown  their  efforts  with 
success. 

We  are  not  all  born  to  be  philosophers,  hut  we  all  aspire  to 
enjoy  the  best  possible  state,  both  of  soul  and  body  ;  and  in 
order  to  arrive  at  this  happy  result,  it  is  necessary  to  desire 
little y  and  to  be  content  tcith  still  less,  Pestalozzi. 


LETTER  VIII. 

» 

«  Thc  morals  of  the  child  ought  especially  to  derive  great  ad- 
vantages from  a  good  system  of  education,  and  do  not  think 
that  in  speaking  thus  I  lose  sight  of  the  state  of  the  earliest  infan- 
cy .  I  know  that  the  being  of  which  I  speak  is  not  yet  provid- 
ed with  reason  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  give  him  an 
idea  of  the  just  and  the  unjust, — principles  upon  which  rest, 
not  only  our  duties  as  individuals,  but  also  the  edifice  of  our 
social  system.  If  then  some  persons  may  regard  my  opinions 
on  this  subject  as  the  reveries  of  a  visionary,  let  them  know 
that  I  am  ready  to  abandon  them  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  been 
convinced  of  their  crroneousneas  by  experience. 

Until  then,  let  me  be  permitted  to  maintain  that  aid  and  en- 
couragement cannot  be  too  early  given  to  what  there  is  m6st 
noble  in  the  nature  of  the  child,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be 
able  to  struggle  successfully  against  the  progressive  action  of 
the  animal  instinct. 
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This  action,  indeed,  maoifetts  itself  more  and  more  erery 
day  ;  and  far  from  confining  itself  to  the  first  efforts  which  had 
for  their  object  the  preservation  of  the  indiridual,  it  extends 
and  developes  itself  farther  and  farther.  Its  very  force  and 
violence  torm  a  striking  contrast  with  the  feebleness  of  the 
physical  faculties.  See  the  child  seize  with  avidity  upon  the 
objects  which  present  themselves  to  him  ;  all  that  excites  his 
curiosity  calls  forth  his  desires  :  and  the  inconceivable  obstina- 
cy  of  this  want  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  which 
hinder  the  child  from  gratifying  it. 

Thus  all  that  there  is  in  him  unpleasant  and  disagreeable,  at- 
taches itself  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  action  of  this  animal 
instinct  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  child  with  his  desires  and  his 
impatience,  we  cannot  but  recognise  that  he  exhibits  the  image 
of  man  fallen  into  a  burst  of  passions. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  custom  to  say  that  pa3sion  ought  to 
yield  to  the  principles  of  a  sound  morality,  and  that  our  desires 
should  be  regulated  by  reason  ;  but  the  first  infancy  is  an  age 
when  we  cannot  have  recourse  to  any  of  these  means,  and  it  is 
then  also  that  Providence  has  compensated  them  by  an  agent 
still  more  powerful,  I  mean  maternal  love. 

The  only  influence  to  which  the  heart  is  accessible  for  a 
long  time  before  the  mind  can  appreciate  it,  is  that  of  afiec- 
tion.  Now,  who  is  better  fitted  than  a  mother  to  captivate  the 
affection  of  the  child,  during  the  first  period  of  his  life. 

Where  I  read  in  the  works  of  a  distinguished  writer  that  fear 
and  a  sort  of  religious  terror  are  the  best  tneans  of  gaining  autho- 
rity over  the  minds  of  children,  an  authority  which  afterwards  (rf- 
fection  and  friendship  cannot  fail  to  maintain^  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  conceive  otherwise  than  that  an  unfortunate  mistake 
alone  has  prompted  this  writer  to  utter  an  opinion  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  enlightened  sentiments  to  be  found  in  many  of  his 
writings. 

For,  supposing  even  that  this  means  was  as  powerful  and  as 
advantageous  as  it  appears  to  me  useless  and  fatalj  I  do  not 
see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  put  it  in  practice  in  the  age 
now  in  question. 

Fear  supposes  the  power  of  appreciating  the  consequences 
of  an  action  or  event,  and  implies  also  the  consciousness  of 
causality  ;  and  causality  in  its  turn  presupposes  the  faculity  of 
observing,  of  comparing,  of  combining  a  great  number  offsets, 
and  of  deducing  thereform  a  kind  of  conclusion. 

Truly,  the  able  writer,  whom  I  have  quoted,  caanot  have  at- 
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(ibuted  to  the  child  a  course  of  reasoning  90  connplicated  and 
so  foreign  to  the  state  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  Fear  is 
then  a  means  which  roust  be  renounced,  not  only  because  it  is 
a  motive  of  action  unworthy  of  human  nature,  but  also  because 
it  cannot  be  appUed  in  the  first  and  most  important  periods  ot 
life. 

By  what  we  have  called  a  sort  of  religvnu  terror  must  be 
understood  a  vague  and  confused  impression,  which  throws  a 
veil  as  it  were  over  the  mind,  and  which,  whilst  it  acts  exclu- 
sively upon  the  imagination  and  the  nervous  system,  remains 
wholly  foreign  to  reasoning,  and  is  incapable  of  giving  any 
impulse  whatever  to  our  faculties.  Or,  indeed,  we  rany  con- 
sider this  sentiment  as  originating  in  the  conviction  of  the 
moral  superiority  of  another, — a  conviction  which  takes  pos- 
session of  the  mind  and  leads  the  soul  to  consider  only  with  a 
profound  veneration  objects  which  the  understanding  cannot 
embrace,  or  to  follow  blindly  the  precepts  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  infinite  wisdom. 

This  sort  of  terror,  in  the  first  signification  which  we  have 
given  to  it,  has  indeed  a  certain  affinity  with  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  the  child  ;  but  it  depends  then  upon  a  sentiment  of 
weakness,  or  an  accidental  uneasiness ;  thenceforth  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  physical  phenomenon,  and  consequently  as 
little  suitable  to  be  employed  in  moral  education.  B^^sided,  it 
cannot  serve  as  a  motive,  since  from  its  nature  it  is  only  a 
transitory  sensation,  and  cannot  constitute  the  basis  of  a  solid 
plan  of  conduct,  much  less  form  and  regulate  the  moral  habits. 

In  the  second  sense  of  the  words,  *  religious  terror  '  supposes 
many  ideas  to  which  the  child  is,  and  will  yet  be  long  a  stran- 
ger. How  can  moral  dignity  be  appreciated  where  the  con- 
sciousness of  moral  force  has  not  yet  manifested  itself. 

Pestalozzi. 


LETTER   IX. 

The  reasons  which  I  have  set  forth  in  my  last  letter  author- 
ize me  to  conclude  that,  in  the  education  of  infancy,  maternal 
love  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  agents,  as  affection  is  the  first 
of  all  motives. 

The  mother  cannot,  therefore,  exercise  too  much  care,  too 
many  precautions,  in  the  first  exercise  of  her  authority.     Un- 
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dcr  this  point  of  view,  each  of  her  acts  must  be  approved  at 
once  by  her  conscience  and  her  experience.  She  ought  not 
to  forget  what  an  imposing  responsibility  weighs  upon  her,  and 
how  important  may  be  the  consequences  of  her  conduct  to  the 
future  happiness  of  the  child.  She  will  not  be  slow  then  to 
perceive  that  the  only  means  of  judging  correctly  of  the  nature 
of  her  authority  consists  in  considering  it  rather  as  a  duty  than 
us  a  prerogative,  and  in  never  thinking  it  absolute. 

If  the  child  remains  quiet,  if  he  shows  neither  impatience 
nor  unc<isines8,  believe  that  it  is  through  love  for  his  mother. 
Now  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mark  the  difference 
between  the  action  which  is  determined  by  the  fear  of  authori- 
ty, nud  the  conduct  o  *  which  afliection  is  the  only  principle. 

The  first  comes  from  reasoning,  the  second  has  its  cause  in 
the  heart ;  and  wo  may  renounce  the  one  where  the  motives 
which  produced  it  have  ceased  to  exist  ;  but  the  other  must  be 
permanent,  for  it  docs  not  depend  upon  circumstances  or  acci- 
dental considerations,  since  it  is  founded  upon  a  principle  moral 
and  durable. 

Thus  the  conduct  of  the  child  which  answers  to  the  hopes 
of  its  mother,  offers  at  first  a  proof  of  affection,  and  afterwards 
a  proof  of  confidenbe. 

A  proof  of  affection  ;  for  the  tirst,  the  most  innocent  of  the 
desires  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  child,  is  that  of  pleas- 
ing its  mother  ;  and  if  it  is  doubted  that  such  a  desire  can  ex- 
i.Ht  in  the  heart  of  a  being  yet  so  little  developed,  I  shall  an- 
swer as  on  almost  all  occasions  by  an  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  mothers. 

1  have  spoken  of  confidence  ;  but  if  the  child  has  been  ne- 
glected ;  if^  all  thQ  necessary  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  his 
wants  ;  if,  instead  of  finding  the  smile  of  kindness  upon  the 
coimtenance  of  those  who  approach  him,  he  has  always  per- 
ceived only  the  expression  of  repulsive  severity,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  bring  him  back  to  that  sweet  and  happy  disposition 
which  will  allow  him  to  wait  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires 
without  impatience,  or  to  enjoy  it  without  avidity. 

Thu.<^,  when  affection  and  confidence  have  once  taken  place 
in  the  heart  of  a  child,  it  is  the  mother's  duty  to  do  everything 
in  her  power  to  encourage,  to  fortify,  and  to  ennoble  this  prin- 
ciple. Without  this,  the  sweet,  but  still  feeble  emotions  will 
by  degrees  grow  weaker  ;  those  cords  to  which  sympathy  will 
not  give  a  salutary  movement,  will  cease  to  vibrate  and  will  no 
longer  give  a  sound.  Now  confidence  springs  from  confidence, 
and   affection   cannot  be  maintained  but  by  affection  ;  be  not 
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therefore  deceived  ;  the  mind   of  the  child  tends  always  to  put 
itself  in  unison  with  the  minds  of  those  who  surround  it. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  seek  to  fortify  this  moral  principle 
which  nature  has  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  and  for  this 
I  know  of  but  one  means,  it  is  practice.  The  same  eflbrt 
constantly  renewed  becomes  less  diflicult,  and  it  is  the  nature 
of  things  that  a  power,  whether  physical  or  moral,  will  perform 
certain  functions  with  so  much  the  more  assurance  and  success, 
as  these  functions  have  become  more  familiar  by  habit.  The 
first  care  then  of  the  mother  should  be  to  give  the  greatest 
heed  that  her  own  manners  and  treatment  should  be  constantly 
calculated  to  bring  forth  the  affection  and  to  cultivate  the  con- 
fidence of  the  child.  She  should  not  give  herself  up  for  an 
instant  to  bad  humor  or  ennui,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
powerfully  the  child  is  affected  by  circumstances  even  the  least 
important.  Without  doubt  it  is  not  capable  of  appreciating 
the  motives  or  of  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  an  action  ; 
preserving  of  the  past  only  a  general  and  almost  confused  im- 
pressiDn,  it  is  far  from  having  the  consciousness  of  the  future  ; 
but  it  is  for  this  that  the  present  acts  upon  him  with  more  force, 
whether  in  making  him  feel  the  weight  of  a  lively  pain,  or  in 
offering  to  him  the  charm  of  the  more  agreeable  emotions.  If 
the  mother  will  give  close  attention  to  this  she  will  be  able  to 
spare  the  child  these  painful  impressions,  which,  though  they 
by  no  means  perhaps  present  themselves  to  her  recollection 
with  the  transitory  circumstances  which  produced  them,  may 
nevertheless  leave  a  6loud  upon  the  mind  and  weaken  a  senti- 
ment which  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  mothers  to  cherish 
without  ceasing. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  encouraged  and  fortified  this 
sentiment,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  still  to  elevate  its  nature. 

Indeed,  let  not  the  mother  content  herself  with  the  successes 
which  the  rectitude  of  her  intentions,  and  perhaps  also  the 
dispositions  or  character  of  her  child,  may  have  rendered  more 
easy  ;  but  let  her  remember  that,  far  from  being  a  uniform,  and 
as  it  were  a  mechanical  process,  education  should  become  a 
source  of  gradual  and  progressive  improvement.  Let  her  be 
equally  on  her  guard  both  against  the  security  which  success 
gives  birth  to,  and  against  the  discouragements  which  difficult 
ties  may  produce.  She  should  not  forget  what  are  the  ulti- 
mate ends  of  education,  but  hold  herself  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  great  work,  of  which  in  her  quality  of  mother  she  should 
also  hasten  the  accomplishment  ;  I  mean  the  elevation  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  Pestalozzi. 


bbti       PRINCIPLES  OF  BORROWING    AND    BANKING. 


Art.    IX. — PriiicipUs    of  Borrowing   a/wi  Banking,        By  E. 
Lord.      A>t/'   York.   12ino.   pp.   132. 

To  facilitate  the  convenient  interchange  of  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  something  is  needed   to  represent  their 
value.     Whatever  answers  this  end  may  be  called  money  or  the 
circulating  medium, — it  is  of  no  importance  what  this  is,  or 
whether  it  be  such  from  its  inherent  quality ,or  from  its  represen- 
tative character,  provided  it  answers  fully  this  end.  Paper  would 
be  equally  as  good,  and  often  better  than  gold  or  silver  if  equally 
safe  ;  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case,  from  the  greater  facil- 
ity it  affords  to  fraudulent  designs.     Gold  and  silver  moreover 
has  the  advantage  of  bcung  a  circulating  medium  which  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  nations.     Paper,  on  the  other  hand,  affords 
in  some  respects  much  greater  conveniences,  and  is  cheaper 
to  provide — indeed   paper  money  in  some  shape  could   hardly 
be  dispensed  with.     Bank  notes  would  be  like  the  notes  of 
individuals,  but  for  their  security  being  better  known  ;  and 
bankers  frequently  do,  though  not  often  in  country,  issue  their 
own  promissory  notes  which  circulate  as  money.     So  much  as 
paper   is   prepared  for  circulation,  cheaper  than   the  metals 
are  coined  for  this  use,  is  a  clear  saving  to  the  community  pro- 
vided  the  paper  affords  equal  security  to  the  hokier.      This  it 
generally  does  not  and  perhaps  cannot,  but  the  greater  con- 
veniences it  affords  in  some  other  respects  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  overbalance  this  :  for  all  the  uses  for  which  the 
metals  are  equally  convenient,  we  think  them  clearly  prefer- 
able to  paper  ;  but  this  must    be    a  small  part    of  the    whole 
use  of  a  circulating  medium  ;  the  truth  probably   is  that  the 
actual  wants  of  the  community  require  both.    We  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  salutary  regulation 
to  forbid  the  issue  of  any  hills  of  a  less  denomination  than  fk^e 
dollars,  the  effect  would  be  to  retain  a  much  larger  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  community  and  enable  the  circulating  medium 
better  to  sustain  its  equilibrium  amid  the  fluctuations  to  which 
it  is  incident  in  consequence  of  the  metals   being  articles  of 
merchandize. 

In  a  paper  currency,  then,  there  is  greater  convenience  and 
greater  economy  than  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver — all  that  is 
wanting  is  to  make  it  equally  secure — to  effect  this,  is  in  our 
estimation,  all  the  regulation  which  banking  requires.  To  this 
end  Mr  Lord  proposes  : 
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^  The  modifications  of  the  banking  system  to  be  proposed  and 
recommended  for  adoption,  may  be  briefly  described  as  re- 
quiring the  capitals  of  bardcs  to  be  invested  in  permanent  securi' 
tieSf  and  their  credit  alone,  founded  on  the  known  amount  and 
condition  of  their  capitals,  to  be  employed  in  the  operations  ofdis' 
count  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  in  any  instance  the  amount  of 
capital  invested. 

^  In  the  administration  of  such  banks,  it  is  believed  that  the 
distinctive  provisions  of  investment  of  the  capital  and  limitcUian 
of  issues,  would  operate  as  inherent  and  effectual  restraints 
against  undue  emissions  of  paper. 

^  Banks  with  their  capitals  invested  in  this  manner,  were  they 
subject  to  no  limitation  of  issues,  would  be  incapable  of  ex- 
tending their  emissions  as  much  as  may  be  done  on  the  existing 
system  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  after  going  as  far  as  possible  on 
their  credit,  they  might  issue  the  whole  amount  of  their  capital 
also.'    pp.  72-76. 

In  Scotland,  where  there  are  between  two  and  three  hundred 
banks,  their  capitals  are   secured    by  landed  property,  and  in 
fifty  years  it  is  said  that  only  six  suspended  payment,  of  which 
in  two  only  were   any  deficiencies,  and  in  both  these  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  thousand  pounds. — ^To    make  it  certain   that  all 
the  bills  issued  are  sure  of  being  paid,  is  all  the  regulation  that 
is  necessary  ;  and  this  we  consider  one  of  the  most  important  du- 
ties of  government.  Sufller  this  to  be  done,  and  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence how  many  banks  exist  or  what  their  capital  or  amount  of 
their  issues  ;  indeed  under  such  circumstances  the  more  money 
in  circulation  the  better,  it  would  only  afford  the  greater  evidence 
of  a  healthy  and  prosperous   state   of  the  trade  of  the  com- 
munty.  The  limited  ability  of  every  individual  to  command  these 
issue8,is  the  only  limitation  to  which  it  ought  to  be  subject.  Banks 
indeed  might  then  have  their  petty  quarrels  as  they  do  now,  the 
city  might  be  arrayed  against  the  country  and  the  country  against 
the  city  ;  but  the  public  would  be  more  sceptical  of  the  falla- 
ceous  and   ridiculous  idea  that   their  object  or   tendency  is  to 
promote  the  public  welfare;  as  a  general  rule  all  combinations  for 
purposes  of  controul  are  adverse  to  the  public  good.     The  rela- 
tive value  of  money  admits  of  no  arbitrary  regulation  nor  neede 
any  ;  it  is  susceptible  more  or  less  to  every  influence  which  eflTects 
property    or    trade  ;   which    is   just    as   it  should   be.      The 
only  essential  regulation  is  to  make  it  unquestionably  safe  to 
the  holder,  which  is  effected  not  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
issues,  but  by  providing  suitable   conditions  of  issuing  at  all. 
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Thia  done,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  will  aflbrd  remedies  exactly 
commensurate  with  all  other  difiiculties. 

^  The  object  of  all  conventional  regulations  of  the  cnrrency, 
should  be  to  secure  an  adherence  to  the  principles  which  natural- 
ly govern  it.  For  though  the  operation  of  these  principles  can 
DO  more  be  superseded  or  hindered  permanently,  than  that  of 
any  of  the  laws  of  nature  can  be,  yet  they  may  be  temporarily 
violated  and  resisted  ;  and  by  a  oonstant  effort  to  evade  or  oppose 
them,  the  most  ruinous  consequences  may  be  produced  :  espe- 
cially where  a  joint  currency  of  metal  and  paper  is  iu  use,  and 
where  paper  is  issued,  not  by  a  controlling  power  like  that  which 
regulates  the  coin,  but  from  a  multitude  of  subordinate  scuices.' 
pp.  43,  44. 

But  our  legislators  and  financiers  instead  of  observing  and 
guarding  the  natural  law,  fancy  they  can  devise  a  better,  and 
appear  to  think  that  to  limit  the  number  of  banks  on  the 
present  system,  is  to  regulate  the  currency  when  it  does  not  in 
fact  touch  the  point  of  difficulty. 

These  remarks  are  made  in  a  cursory  and  hasty  manner, 
par.  y  with  the  view  of  recommending  the  work  of  Mr 
Loid  to  those  interested  in  the  subject,  though  it  contains 
some  doctrines  in  which  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
author. 
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At  the  present  day  so  abundant  and  so  varied  as  are  the 
productions  of  the  press,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  of  the  con- 
ductors of  a  public  journal  to  notice  all  the  books  which  may  be 
plaped  upon  their  table,  while  a  few  of  them  are  likely  to  be 
assigned  to  some  of  the  ^  editorial  phalanx,'  for  formal  direc- 
tion, that  their  beauties  and  their  deformities  may  be  pointed 
out,  others  equally  deserving  that  honor  are  likely  to  remain 
unnoticed  ;  but  as  the  present  number  of  our  work  terminates 
the  volume  for  this  year,  and  we  have  a  few  pages  yet  to  fill 
1^,  we  shall  in  the  present  notice  dispose,  in  a  very  brief 
manner,  of  some  until  now  of  this  latter  class. 

Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany,  including  Practical  and  Ele- 
mentary Botany,  with  Generic  and  Specific  Descriptions  of  the 
most  common  Native  and  Foreign  Plants,  and  a  Vocabulary  of 
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Botanical  Terms,  for  the  Use  of  Higher  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies. By  Mrs  Almira  H.  Lincoln,  Vice-Principal  of  Troy 
Female  Seminary.  Hartford.  H.  and  F.  J.  Huntington.  1829. 
12mo.    pp.  340. 

Former  numbers  of  this  Journal  bear  testimony  how  interesting 
and  how  appropriate  we  consider  this  delightful  study  for  youth 
of  both  sexes,  and  for  mature  minds.  Of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
volume  before  us  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  in  the  author's  own  words. 

'  It  has  been  customary  among  botanical  writers,  to  consider 
under  separate  heads,  the  physiology,  anatomy,  and  classification 
of  plants.  This  division,  although  proper  in  minute  investiga- 
tions upon  physiology  and  anatomy,  aiems  not  well  adapted  for  a 
school  book.  I  have  not  therefore  attempted  to  keep  the  depart- 
ments separate.'  '  The  work  is  larger  than  I  had  at  first  design- 
ed ;  it  may  be  urged,  that  remarks  are  introduced  not  strictly 
connected  with  the  subject,  and  that  the  substance  of  the  book 
might  be  much  condensed.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  would 
remark,  that  from  experience  in  teaching  others,  and  from  obser- 
vation of  the  operations  of  my  own  mind,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  books  most  remarkable  for  a  concise  style,  are  not  the  most 
favorable  for  the  developement  of  the  mind.  If  a  book  is  to  be 
committed  to  memory,  every  word,  member  of  a  sentence,  or 
idea,  not  absolutely  essential,  should  be  excluded ;  but  this  fact 
with  regard  to  education  seems  now  to  be  generally  understood, 
that  the  memory  may  be  burdened  without  improving  the  other 
intellectual  faculties,  and  that  the  best  method  of  teaching,  is 
that  which  tends  most  to  develope,  fertilize,  and  strengthen  the  ^ 
mind. 

*  A  small  text  book,  in  a  dry,  concise  style,  may  answer  very 
well  where  a  teacher  has  leisure  and  ability  to  amplify  and  ex- 
plain ;  thus  supplying  to  the  pupils  the  want  of  an  interesting 
book  :  yet  with  all  this  labor  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  a  book 
containing  interesting  illustrations,  would  be  desirable.  But  many 
teachers  have  neither  the  time,  nor  the  confidence  in  themselves, 
to  attempt  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  :  considering  their  duty  as  termi- 
nating in  a  faithful  explanation  of  the  book  from  which  their  pu- 
pils study.' 

The  drawings,  as  the  author  declares,  were  made  expressly 
for  the  work.  They  appear  to  us  to  be  selected  with  judgment 
and  executed  well.  The  illustrations  are  interesting  and  perti- 
nent, and  at  the  end  is  to  be  found  an  accented  vocabulary  of 
botanical  terms.  From  the  slight  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  the  volume  we  incline  to  think  it  a  valuable  addition 
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to  the  elementary  works  on  the  subject  of  Bounj.  We  giTe  the 
following  extract  as  an  illustration  of  the  author's  style  and  man- 
ner of  treating  her  subject. 

*  CLASS  VI UEXANDBIA,  AND    CLASS  VII — HEPTANDRIA. 

*  You  ha?e  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  lily,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  first  flowers  you  were  taught  to  analyze  ;  and  in 
a  brief  view  of  the  liliaceous  flowers,  yon  have  been  presented 
ncith  the  most  striking  characters  belonging  to  this  family,  which 
we  might,  following  the  example  of  great  names,  call  an  "  illus- 
trious'' race.  Pliny  says,  the  **  JAly  is  next  in  nobility  to  the 
rose."  LinnBBUs  called  them  the  ''  Nobles  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  "  he  also  called  the  palm  trees  ''  Princet  of  India :  " 
but  in  our  republican  country,  where  aristocratic  distinctions  are 
little  regarded,  we  will  not  attempt  to  introduce  these  titles  of 
nobility  among  the  flowers. 

'  In  the  class  Hexandria,  the  symmetrical  ratio  between  the 
number  of  stamens  and  the  divisions  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower,  is  generally  to  be  found.  In  the  spider's-wort,  (Trade- 
scantia,)  which  has  6  stamens,  we  find  the  corolla  3  petalled, 
calyx  3  leaved,  and  capsules  3  celled.  In  the  third  class,  which 
has  3  stamens,  the  divisions  are  often  6. 

'  In  the  lily,  which  has  6  stamens,  there  are  0  petals,  3  of 
these  are  exterior,  3  interior ;  the  capsule  is  3  sided,  with  3 
cells,  and  3  valves ;  the  seeds  are  arranged  in  6  rows.  This 
proportion  of  numbers  seems  to  forbid  the  idea  that  this  plant 
grew  up  merely  by  chance,  without  the  agency  of  any  designing 
mind.  We  are  not  to  expect  always  to  see  the  same  symmetry 
in  plants  as  has  been  here  remarked.  It  is  in  the  natural  as  in 
the  moral  world,  that  although  every  where  around  us  we  see 
such  proofs  of  order  and  system  as  would  manifest  the  super- 
intending care  of  one  Almighty  Being  ;  yet  there  are  irregulari- 
ties which  we  cannot  comprehend  ;  but  although  we  may  admire 
the  order,  we  are  not  to  say  that  even  what  seems  disorder,  is 
formed  without  a  plan.' 

At  the  end  we  notice  the  following  directions  for  taking  im- 
pressions from  leaves. 

'  Hold  oiled  paper  over  the  smoke  of  a  lamp  until  it  becomes 
darkened  ;  to  this  paper  apply  the  leaf,  having  previously  warm- 
ed it  between  the  hands,  that  it  may  be  pliant.  Place  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaf  upon  the  blackened  paper,  that  the  numerous 
▼eins  which  run  through  its  extent,  and  which  are  so  prominent  on 
this  side,  may  receive  from  the  piper  a  portion  of  the  smoke. 
Press  the  leaf  upon  the  paper,  by  placing  upon  it  some  thin  pa- 
per and  rubbing  the  fingers  gently  over  it,  so  that  every  part  of 
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the  leaf  may  come  in  contact  with  the  sooted  oil  paper.  Then 
remove  the  leaf,  and  place  the  sooted  side  upon  clean  white 
paper,  pressing  it  gently  as  before  ;  upon  removing  the  leaf,  the 
paper  will  present  a  delicate  and  perfect  outline,  together  with  an 
accurate  exhibition  of  the  veins  which  extend  in  every  direction 
through  it,  more  correct  and  beautiful  than  the  finest  drawing.' 

• 

Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and 
Medical,  explained  independently  of  Technical  Mathematics, 
and  containing  New  Disquisitions  and  Practical  Suggestions. 
By  Neil  Arnott,  M.  D.,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
First  American  from  the  Third  English  Edition,  with  Additions, 
by  Isaac  Hays,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c.  Philadelphia.  Carey, 
Lea,  &  Carey.     1829.     8vo.   pp.  582. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is,  in  our  estimation,  true 
intellectual  wealth,  the  essentials  of  true  learning ;  it  is  knowledge 
which  forms  an  important  part  of  that  education,  which  is  com- 
menced in  time,  but  which  eternity  will  be  found  too  short  to 
finish.  To  understand  natural  philosophy  is  to  understand  the 
laws  by  which  the  Divine  Being  governs  the  ullimates  of  crea- 
tion, and  which  will  probably  ever  constitute  in  the  mind  the 
elements  or  ultimates  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  leads  to  an 
understanding  of  those  principles,  or  laws  of  creation  and  pre- 
servation, which  are  in  themselves  universal,  and  eternal,  though 
their  operation  may  be  different  under  different  circumstances 
and  in  different  stages  of  existence. 

Considering  education  in  this  veri/  liberal  sense,  the  study  of 
geography,  history,  6lc.  is  comparatively  local  and  unimportant. 
With  these  views  we  earnestly  recommend  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy.  It  affords,  in  its  various  departments,  nourishment 
and  appropriate  exercise  for  almost  every  faculty  with  which  the 
mind  is  endowed,  and  we  consider  it  a  favorable  omen  to  see  so 
many  new  works  appearing  on  the  subject.  A  chief  object  in  the 
present  notice  is  to  introduce  a  few  extracts  from  the  work  of 
Dr  Ainott  which  we  deem  pertinent  to  our  work  and  which 
nearly  accord  with  our  views. 

'  The  greatest  sum  of  knowledge  acquired  with  the  least  trou- 
ble, is  that  which  comes  with  the  study  of  the  few  simple  truths 
of  physics.  To  the  man  who  understands  these,  very  many 
phenomena,  which  to  the  uninformed  appear  prodigies,  are  only 
beautiful  illu^strations  of  his  fundamental  knowledge, — and  this 
he  carries  about  with  him,  not  as  an  oppressive  weight,  but  as  a 
charm  supporting  the  weight  of  other  knowledge,  and  enabling 
him  to  add  to  his  valuable  store  every  new  fact  of  consequence 
which  may  offer  itself.  With  such  a  principle  of  arrangement, 
his  information  instead  of  resembling  loose  stones  or  rubbish 
thrown  together  in  confusion,  becomes  a  noble  edifice,  of  correct 
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proportions  and  firm  contexture,  which  is  acquiring  greater 
strength  and  consistency,  with  the  experience  of  every  succped- 
ing  day.  It  has  been  a  common  prejudice,  that  persons  thus  in- 
structed in  general  laws  had  their  attention  too  much  divided, 
and  could  know  nothing  perfectly.  The  very  reverse,  however, 
is  true ;  for  general  knowledge  renders  all  particular  knowledge 
more  clear  and  precise.  The  ignorant  man  may  be  said  to  have 
charged  his  hundred  hooks  of  knowledge,  to  use  a  rough  simile, 
with  single  objects,  while  the  informed  man  makes  each  support 
a  long  chain,  to  which  thousands  of  kindred  and  useful  things 
are  attached.  The  laws  of  philosophy  may  be  compared  to  keys 
which  give  admission  to  the  most  delightful  gardens  that  fancy 
can  picture  ;  or  to  a  magic  power,  which  unveils  the  face  of  the 
universe,  and  discloses  endless  charms  of  which  ignorance  never 
dreams.  The  informed  man,  in  the  world,  may  be  said  to  be  al- 
ways surrounded  by  what  is  known  and  friendly  to  him.  while 
the  ignorant  man  is  as  one  in  a  land  of  strangers  and  enemies. 
A  man  may  read  a  thousand  volumes  of  ordinary  books  as  agree- 
able pastime,  leaving  vague  impressions  ;  but  he  who  studies  the 
book  of  nature,  converts  the  great  universe  into  a  simple  and 
sublime  history,  which  tells  of  God,  and  may  worthily  occupy  his 
attention  to  the  end  of  his  days.' 

*  Reverting  to  the  importance  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  a  gen- 
eral study,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  occupation 
which  so  much  strengthens  and  quickens  the  judgment.     This 

f>raise  has  usually  been  bestowed  on  mathematics ;  yet  a  know- 
edge  of  abstract  mathematics  existed  with  all  the  absurdities  of 
the  dark  ages ;  but  a  familiarity  with  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
comprehends  mathematics,  and  gives  tangible  and  pleasing  illus- 
trations of  the  abstract  truths,  seems  incompatible  with  any  gross 
absurdity.  A  man  whose  mental  faculties  have  been  sharpened 
by  acquaintance  with  these  exact  sciences,  in  their  combination, 
and  who  has  been  engaged,  therefore  in  contemplating  real  rela- 
tions,  is  more  likely  to  discover  truth  in  other  questions,  and  can 
better  defend  himself  against  sophistry  of  every  kind. 

Lessons  in  Greek  Parsing,  or  Outlines  of  the  Greek  Gram- 
mar, divided  iuto  short  portions,  and  illustrated  by  appropriate 
Exercises  in  Parsing.  By  Chauncey  A,  Goodrich.  New 
Haven.     Durrie  &  Peck.     18mo.     pp.  129. 

This  little  volume  is  intended  for  a  book  of  first  lessons  in 
Greek.  The  author's  plan  is  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage by  progressive  exercises  in  parsing,  attended  by  such 
statements  and  illustrations  as  to  embody,  in  successive  portions, 
the  substance  of  an  introductory  treatise  on  Greek  grammar. 
The  prominent  advantages  of  this  method  would  seem  to  he  these; 
the  memory  is  addressed  through  the  medium  of  the  understand- 
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ing;  the  intellect  is  kept  in  constant'activity;  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  is  made  the  result  of  the  student's  own  observation  and 
experience. 

'  The  Greek  Grammar  is  divided  into  short  portions,  to  each  of 
which  is  attached  a  reading  lesson,  containing  such  words  only 
as  belong  to  that  portion,  or  toothers  which  have  been  previously 
gone  over.  In  the  first  declension,  for  example,  the  paradigm  of 
the  first  declension  is  followed  by  exercises  which  contain  nouns 
of  that  declension  alone.*  *  In  the  second  lesson,  the  learner  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  second  declension  ;  which 
are  then  illustrated  and  impressed  on  the  memory  by  examples 
from  that  declension.'  '  In  Part  Second,  the  pupil  enters  on  the 
Baryton  verb,  and  is  expected  to  learn  a  single  tense  only  at  a 
time,  and  then  to  impress  that  tense  on  his  memory  by  exercises 
in  parsing.'  '  At  proper  intervals  the  process  is  inverted,  and 
exercises  are  given  in  turning  English  into  Greek.  The  work 
contains  about  the  same  quantity  of  Greek  in  the  reading  lessons 
as  the  Greek  Delectus,  together  with  a  complete  outline  of  the 
grammar,  and  exercises  in  the  making  of  Greek.' 

In  the  execution  of  his  plan,  the  author  of  this  work  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  successful.  Minuteness  and  fidelity  in  de- 
tail are  evident  throughout  the  work;  and  the  exercises  are 
carefully  proportioned  to  the  pupil's  ability,  while  they  make 
adequate  demands  on  his  diligence  and  application.  We  would 
earnestly  recommend  this  volume  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  young  pupils ;  and  we  would  suggest  it  as  a  work 
excellently  adapted  for  use  in  female  schools,  whether  with  a 
view  to  the  acquisition  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  (as  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  meanings 
of  words,  especially  terms  of  science,)  or  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining more  enlarged  and  correct  views  of  the  subject  of  general 
grammar,  or — what,  in  our  view,  is  of  still  greater  importance — 
for  the  sake  of  enabling  this  class  of  pupils  to  become  acquainted, 
to  at  least  some  extent,  with  productions  which  embody  perhaps 
the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  forms  of  human  thought. 

Caii  Julii  Ctesar's  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico.  Accedunt 
Notulae  Anglicae  atque  Index  Historicus  et  Geographicus.  In 
usum  Scholae  Bostoniensis.  Curavit  Fred.  P.  Leverett.  Bos- 
toniae.   Hilliard, Gray, Little,  etWilkins.    1829.   12mo.  pp.334. 

This  volume  fills  an  important  place  among  the  valuable  edi- 
tions of  preparatory  classical  authors,  which,  within  a  few  years 
have  issued  from  the  Public  Latin  School  of  Boston.  An  accu- 
rate edition  of  Caesar  was  much  wanted;  and  it  must  be  gratifying 
to  instructers  to  receive  one  prepared  with  such  ability  and  care. 

Besides  the  superior  accuracy  of  the  text,  the  edition  is  recom- 
mended by  the  judicious  omission  of  the  suppiemeuttry  books  by 
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▼trious  writers,  which  are  usually  bound  up  along  with  those  on 
the  Gallic  war,  but  which  are  seldom  or  never  read,  and  which 
are  certainly  useless  in  a  school  copy  of  Csesar.  The  'Notes' 
are  brief,  but  clear  and  instructive ;  and  the  '  geographical  and 
historical  index'  is  a  valuable  appendage  to  the  work,  containing 
much  information  not  hitherto  afforded  in  English  editions  of  the 
author,  and  designating,  in  most  instances,  the  quantities  of  the 
proper  names.  The  neat  and  accurate  style  of  the  whole  volume, 
and  the  engraved  illustration  of  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual  exterior  of  editions  of  this  work. 

Intellectual  and  Practical  Grammar,  in  a  series  of  Inductive 
Questions,  connected  with  Exercises  in  Composition.  By  Ros- 
well  C.  Smith,  Author  of  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Providence.     1829.     l2mo.     pp.276. 

Here  is,  at  last,  an  attempt  to  present  the  subject  of  grammar 
in  an  intellectual  form  to  the  mind  of  the  learner.  Wo  cannot 
speak  particularly  of  the  work,  with  the  same  confidence  as  to  its 
accuracy  in  detail,  as  if  we  had  had  full  opportunity  to  bring  it  to 
the  test  of  experiment  in  the  school  room  ;  but  its  plan  is  very 
nearly  that  which  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  in  our  pages,  as 
what  was  required  to  render  the  study  of  grammar  a  suitable  dis- 
cipline for  the  young  mind.  The  author's  method  is  to  draw  the 
pupil  into  conversation  about  words,  and  to  put  such  questions  to 
him  as  lead  his  mind  to  the  same  conclusions  that  are  usually  laid 
down  in  books  on  grammar,  in  the  shape  of  definitions  and  rules. 
The  work  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  a  simple  and  elementary  char- 
acter; and  the  illustrations  are  of  that  familiar  kind  which  will 
render  the  book  suitable  for  general  use  in  schools. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  plan  of  this  work  is,  that  the 
pupil's  mind  is  kept  in  continual  activity  by  the  variety  in  the 
form  of  the  lessons,  some  of  which  consist  in  the  correction  of 
improprieties  of  speech,  and  others  in  regular  but  short  and  easy 
exercises  to  be  written  on  paper  or  on  the  slate.  The  lessons 
in  parsing  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  one  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  presented  in  gradual  succession, 
and  blended  with  the  conversation  and  oral  exercises  on  each 
class  of  words.  To  most  teachers  this  work  will  probably  be  the 
more  acceptable  for  the  author's  good  sense  in  avoiding  unneces- 
sary peculiarities  in  his  views  of  grammar ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  originality  of  the  plan,  the  results  of  the  conversations  and 
exercises  will  be  found  to  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  the  more 
formal  and  theoretic  statements  contained  in  Murray's  Grammar  ; 
with  this  great  advantage,  that  the  pupil  is  enabled,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  Mr  Smith's  work,  not  only  to  understand  perfectly  every 
step  of  his  progress,  but  to  obtain  the  results  for  himself,  by  the 
exertion  of  his  own  thoughts.     To  instructers  generally,  who 
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have  not  seen  this  work,  we  could  not  perhaps  describe  it  more 
accurately,  than  by  saying  that  it  is  nearly  the  same  thing  among 
books  on  grammar,  that  Colburii's  woiks  are  among  books  on 
arithmetic.  We  hope  the  resemblance  will  hold  in  other  respects 
also,  and  that  this  work  on  grammar  will  effect  as  great  and  as 
extensive  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  teaching  in  the  branch  of 
which  it  treats,  as  has  been  effected  by  the  labors  of  Mr  Colbum 
in  his  department. 

A  Book  for  Massachusetts  Children,  in  familiar  Lietters  from 
a  Father.  For  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools.  Boston. 
Hiljiard,  Gray,  Little,  and  Wilkins.    1829.    12mo.    pp.  132. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  convey  instruction  in  the  form  of 
practical  and  local  information.  It  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the 
adaptation  of  useful  knowledge  to  the  minds  of  the  young;  it 
embraces  a  wide  variety  of  particulars  relating  to  geography^ 
statistics,  history,  and  zoology,  as  applicable  to  the  State  of  Masssp 
chusetts;  and  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  introduction,  we  think, 
to  the  study  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  book  consists  of  familliar  letters,  as  mentioned  in  its  title- 
page.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects ;  The  Common- 
wealth, its  extent  and  boundaries;  counties;  seaports;  commerce 
and  navigation;  fisheries;  country  towns;  farming  and  other 
employments;  capes;  bays;  islands;  rivers;  face  of  the  country; 
mountains;  soil;  productions. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  work  needs  revision.  The 
map  is  too  small ;  some  portions  of  the  political  information  seam 
unnecessary,  and  others  improper  for  children.  The  moral  in- 
struction is  too  grave  and  formal,  and  sometimes  associated  with 
ideas  of  gloom  and  fear.  Retrenchment  and  alteration,  however, 
would  certainly  make  this  an  invaluable  book. 

The  questions  appended  to  each  letter  form  useful  exercises ;  and 
if  children  were  required  to  write  the  answers  to  most  of  them,  in 
their  own  words,  the  whole  subject  would  be  more  deeply  impressed 
on  the  mind ;  and  the  application  of  grammar  would  be  secured 
in  conjunction  with  practice  in  penmanship  and  composition. 

These  exercises  might  be  rendered  still  more  interesting  and 
useful,  if  thrown  into  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  parents  or 
friends,  or,  perhaps,  even  to  the  teacher. 

L'  f  ntroducteur  Frangais,  or  First  Principles  of  the  French 
Language  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  sketch  of  Pronunciation  and 
Reading  Exercises.  The  whole  selected  from  the  best  French 
authorities.  By  C.  A.  Coulomb,  Instructer  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage in  the  New-Haven  Gymnasium,  and  Tale  College.. 
New-Haven.    R.  H.  Maltby.     1829.     l2mo.  pp.  210. 

What  is  required  in  books  of  this  description  is,  in  the  first 
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place,  perfect  accuracy  in  statement,  rather  than  comprehensire 
or  philosophical  views  of  language.  In  this  respect,  the  booic 
before  us  seems  well  adapted  to  facilitate  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion. Nor  has  tlie  author  been  less  successful  in  giving  to  his 
work  that  simple  and  practical  character  indispensable  in  an 
elementary  treatise;  his  whole  plan  and  arrangement  evince 
much  skill  in  teaching,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  minds 
of  the  young. 

Thci  chief  characteristics  of  this  manual  are  the  judicious 
selection  of  principles,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  practical 
illustrations. 

An  Introduction  to  the  French  Language,  with  a  Key  to 
facilitate  the  literal  and  free  Translation  of  the  text,  to  point 
out  the  Grammatical  Construction  of  the  sentences,  to  show 
the  Inversions  of  style,  to  supply  Ellipses,  and  to  explain 
idiomatical  Expressions.  By  W.  R.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the 
High  School.  Boston  ;  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  and  W'dkins. 
Philadelphia;  Towar  and  Hogan.  1829.  12mo.  pp.  27 
and  93. 

7 

The  method  of  Du  Marsais  is  here  applied  to  the  Greek  Ian- 

gaage,  and  apparently  with  great  success.  The  study  of  (jr^Jc.' 
y  the  use  of  this  volume,  and  of  the  elementary  grammar  of 
Professor  Goodrich  (mentioned  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,) 
will  not  only  be  rendered  much  easier  and  more  practical  than 
hitherto,  but  must  prove  a  much  better  discipline  of  the  mental 
powers  of  the  learner;  as  the  mode  of  application  is  rendered 
more  natural  and  progressive,  cultivates  the  intellect  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  memory,  and  incites  the  student  to  greater  effort 
and  closer  investigation. 

To  enter  into  detail  on  the  advantages  of  the  method  adopted 
by  Mr  Johnson,  would  be  perhaps  unnecessary,  after  the  full 
expression  of  our  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  our  readers  will 
recollect  as  given  in  speaking  of  the  excellent  works  of  Mr 
Bolmar  and  of  Mr  Walker  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages, 
on  the  same  plan.  The  method  itself  is  briefly  defined  in  the 
title  page  of  the  book  as  intended  to  facilitate  translation,  to  point 
out  construction  and  inversion,  to  supply  ellipsis,  and  to  explain 
idiomatic  expressions.  The  aid  in  translation  is  so  offered  as 
not  to  authorise  the  pupil  to  dispense  with  his  own  diligence  ; 
and  the  instruction  imparted  on  the  other  points  mentioned,  is 
full  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  directions  given  for  pronunciation,  the  author  has  adopted 
the  standard  of  usage  in  modern  Greek.  To  this  some  instructers 
may  be  disposed  to  object,  as  a  source  of  irregularity  and  confu- 
sion; but  an  attentive  investigation  will,  we  believe,  eventuate 
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in  a  conviction  of  the  advantage  of  the  existing  standard  of  cus- 
tom in  Greece. 

Sequel  to  Easy  Lessons.  A  Selection  of  Reading  Lessons 
for  Common  Schools,  designed  to  be  used  ader  Easy  Lessons 
in  Reading,  American  Popular  Lessons,  Boston  Reading  Les- 
sons, and  other  works  of  a  similar  rank.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Class  Book.  Keene,  N.  H.  1829. 
12mo.     pp.  214. 

In  many  schools  a  book  of  this  description  was  wanted  ;  and 
this  volume  seems  on  the  whole  well  adapted  to  its  objects.  It  is 
characterized  generally  by  judicious  selection,  both  as  to  matter 
and  style,  and  possesses  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  novelty. 
Most  of  the  pieces  contain  examples  of  conduct  which  would 
seem  likely  to  exert  a  natural  and  favorable  influence  on  the 
minds  of  children. 

The  Improved  Guide  to  English  Spelling,  in  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  simple  yet  particular  Classification,  the  use  of  all 
figures  and  marks  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  is  rendered 
unnecessary,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupil  greatly  aided  by 
Association.  By  William  B.  Fowle,  Teacher  of  tho  Monitorial 
School,  Boston.  Boston.  Hiiliard,  Gray,  Little,  and  Wilkins. 
1829.     18mo.     pp.  160. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  substance  of  the  Rational  Guide 
in  an  abridged  form,  and  with  other  modifications,  by  which  it  is 
better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction.  The 
chief  recommendations  of  this  spelling  book  are  its  accuracy  in 
orthoepy,  the  aid  which  it  affords  in  difficult  words,  and,  especially, 
the  simplicity  of  the  plan  by  which  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  are 
indicated.  But  to  this,  as  to  all  spelling  books,  we  must  object 
that  so  many  words  are  inserted  which  are  useless  in  any  book 
for  children,  and  which  they  have  no  occasion  to  read  or  spell, 
in  lessons  adapted  to  their  capacity.  We  have  opened  the 
book  at  random  for  an  example  of  this  defect,  and  the  eighty- 
fourth  page  presents  itself,  in  which  the  following  are  the  first 
five  words ;  *  Intolerance,  metropolis,  monopolize,  personify,  pre- 
ponderate.' 

Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  a  System  of  National  Education  for 
Ireland  ;  including  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  in 
Scotland.  By  R.  J.  Bryce,  A.  M.  Principal  of  the  Belfast 
Academy.     London.     1828. 

Our  present  limits  will  not  admit  of  an  adequate  statement  of 
the  views  embodied  in  this  interesting  pamphlet.  At  a  future 
opportunity  we  shall  endeavour  to  mske  our  readers  more  fiillj 
acquainted  with  iu  contents.    The  following  paragraph  flma  Ito 
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Preface  will,  in  the  meantime,  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  writer. 

'  In  all  schemes  of  popular  education  that  have  been  recently 
presented  to  the  British  public,  either  on  paper  or  in  practice, 
there  is  one  radical  error^  namely,  that  they  are  calculated  only 
for  the  poor, — and  one  fatal  defect^  namely,  the  omission  of  all 
provision  for  the  regular  professional  education  of  teachers.  In 
the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  two  propositions, 
on  which  the  justice  of  the  foregoing  observation  depends.  These 
positions  are,  That  a  good  system  of  education  for  the  lower 
classes,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  cannot  exist,  and 
That  all  endeavours  to  improve  education,  however  zealous  and 
generous  they  may  be,  must  utterly  fail,  as  to  every  purpose  of 
real  value,  unless  means  be  provided  for  enabling  teachers  to 
study  education  as  a  liberal  art,  founded  upon  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  erect  teaching  into 
a  fourth  learned  profession,  by  establishing  a  professer  of  the  art 
in  every  university, — by  requiring  from  those  who  study  under 
him  a  good  previous  education,  and,  in  particular,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  mind, — and  making  a  certificate  of 
attendance  on  his  instructions  an  indispensable  qualification  for 
every  public  charge  connected  with  the  education  of  youth, — 
from  the  presidencies  of  our  richest  and  most  illustrious  colleges, 
to  the  masterships  of  our  humblest  village  schools.' 

The  French  Accidence,  or  Elements  of  French  Grammar. 
By  William  B.  Fowle,  Instructer  of  the  Monitorial  School, 
Boston.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  and  Wiikins.  1828. 
34mo.     pp.  88. 

This  little  manual  is  designed  for  very  young  learners,  and 
seems  to  be  carefully  adapted  to  their  use.  It  supplies  a  suitable 
book  for  a  class  of  pupils  which  it  has  been  difficult  hitherto  to 
teach,  from  the  want  of  such  a  volume  ;  and  the  accuracy  and 
nncommon  neatness  of  its  execution  cannot  fail  of  rendering  it 
acceptable  as  well  as  useful  among  juvenile  students.* 

Exercises  in  Writing  French,  adapted  to  the  French  Acci- 
dence or  Elements  of  French  Grammar.  By  William  B.  Fowle, 
Instructer  of  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston.  Boston.  Hilliard, 
Gray,  Little,  and  Wilkins.     1829.     24mo.     pp.  128. 

This  volume  consists  of  exercises  adapted  to  the  above  Acci- 
dence, and  differing  from  those  in  common  use,  chiefly  in  their 
simplicity  and  brevity,  and  strict  adaptation  to  their  respective 
rules  and  principles.  In  all  these  particulars  the  book  seems 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  practical  instruction, 
and  especially  for  young  pupils. 
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